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tHE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


A TREATISE on Politics in eight books, probably The Poli- 
identical with that known to us as ‘the Politics,’ finds Maton n 
place in all the three catalogues of Aristotle’s works which all the 
have been handed down to us—that given by Diogenes paupayen 
Laertius in his life of Aristotle, that of the anonymous works. 
writer first published by Menage in his commentary on 
Diogenes Laertius, and that of ‘ Ptolemy the philosopher,’ 
which exists only in an Arabic translation}. 

It is described in the first thus (No. 75)—7odAtrcxijs axpod- 
cews &s ) Qeoppdorov aBydes¢n: in the second (No. 70) 
—moditTikhs axpodcews 7: in the third (No. 32)—if we follow 
Steinschneider’s Latin translation (Aristot. Fragm. 1469 
sqq.)—liber de regimine civitatum et nominatur bulitikun 
(s. bolitikun) tractatus viii. 

The list of the Anonymus Menagianus is thought by 
Heitz? not to be copied from that of Diogenes, but to 
be drawn from a common source. Some of its variations 
from the text of Diogenes, in fact, are too considerable to 
have arisen in the process of copying. It omits works 
named by Diogenes, but also names some which we 
do not find in his list*. We see that the words @s 7 
©coppacrov do not appear in its version of the title 
of the Politics. They may probably not have existed 
in the document copied. We cannot tell how they came 


1 The three catalogues will be translation by Steinschneider. 
found at the commencement of * Die verlorenen Schriften des 
the fifth volume of the Berlin Aris- Aristoteles, p. 17. 
totle—the third of them ina Latin ® Heitz, ibid. p. 15. 
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to appear in the list of Diogenes’. Did he find them 
in the source from which he copied his list, or did he add 
them himself? Or are they a gloss which has crept from 
the margin of Diogenes into his text? Their meaning is 
as doubtful as their origin. They may merely mean that 
the Political Teaching both of Theophrastus and of Aris- 
totle was arranged in eight books: more probably they 
mean that the work was identical with one which was 
ascribed to Theophrastus as its author. Cicero some- 
times cites, as from Theophrastus, statements the like of 
which we find in the Politics; but it does not follow that 
he may not owe them to Theophrastus, for Theophrastus 
may well have repeated remarks originally made by Aris- 
totle, and we know that Cicero distinguishes between the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus on the best con- 
stitution’, so that one part of the Politics at all events 
cannot have been ascribed by him to Theophrastus. 

The term dkpéacis perhaps implies that the work wag, 
delivered in the form of oral lectures*, and to associates*®; 
not to of woAdol, but Galen speaks of Aristotle ‘ writing’ 
his dxpodoeis, and makes no distinction in this respect be- 
tween them and the rest of his works®. In the Rhetoric 
(1. 8. 1366a 21)—a reference which may well have been 
inserted by some later hand—we find the Politics called 


1 See on this subject Zeller, Gr. 


Ph.-2; 2,675.1, 

* De Fin. 5. 4. 195: -camaque 
uterque eorum docuisset qualem 
in re publica principem esse con- 
veniret, pluribus praeterea con- 
scripsisset, qui esset optimus rel 
publicae status, hoc amplius Theo- 
phrastus, quae essent in re publica 
rerum inclinationes et momenta 
temporum, quibus esset moder- 
andum, utcumque res postularet. 

* Aristox. Elem. Rhythm. 2. p. 
30 Meibom., xaOamep ’ApiotoreAns 
aet Oinyeiro tTovTo mAEioToUs TaoY 
dkxovodvtwy mapa TAdtw@vos thy rept 
rayafov axpdacw mabeiv’ mpootevat 
yap €kxactov vzmoXapSavovta An- 
Weobai te Tov vouiCopevwy TovTwY 
cvOpwrivwv ayadav x.r.A. (Quoted 


by Heitz, ibid. p. 210n.) 

* Cp. Galen. de Subst. Facult. 
4. p. 758 Kiihn (quoted by Heitz, 
ibid. p. 138), ’AptororéAouvs kat 
Gcoppacrov ta peév tots TodXois 
yeypaperwy, tas O€ dakpodgets Trois 
eTalpols. 

° See the passage of Galen 
quoted in the last note. It seems 
to have been a common practice 
for the author of a book to read it 
aloud to an audience: cp. Cic. 
Brutus c. 51. 191: (Antimachus) 
cum, convocatis auditoribus, lege- 
ret eis magnum illud quod novistis 
volumen suum, et eum legentem 
omnes praeter Platonem reliquis- 
sent, ‘legam,’ inquit, ‘nihilo minus, 
Plato enim mihi unus instar est 
omnium.’ 
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by the name by which we know it (ra woditixd)', The 

Politics itself speaks of its inquiries as being wept moAcretas 

kal tis éxdatn Kal mola tis (Pol. 3. 1. 1274 b 32: cp. Pol. 6 

(4). 8. 1243 b 29, nyty b€ rH peOodor elvar wept woduTelas), and 

refers at the close of the first book to succeeding portions 

of the work as ra epi Tas wodurelas (1. 13.1260b 12). It is 

also implied to be wept ry woAtrevov in 6 (4). 2. 1289a 262. 
References of any kind to the Politics, especially before Probable 

the time of Cicero, are scarce, and therefore the question of pop eae 


origin of 
the probable date and origin of the two first of these lists— the lists 


the oldest, apparently, of the three—is an interesting one, Sasi 
for, as we have seen, they mention the work by name. ne 
Diogenes Laertius himself lived no earlier than the Anceysak 
second century of our era and possibly much later, but, as aes 
is well-known, he derives much of his information from far 
more ancient authorities now lost, and his list of Aristotle’s 
works has been thought by many to have come to him 
through some intermediate compiler or other from Her- 
mippus of Smyrna, the disciple of Callimachus of Alexan- 
ria*, or at all events to precede the rearrangement of 
Aristotle's works by Andronicus of Rhodes, who lived in 
the first century before Christ. A short review of the 
grounds for this opinion will perhaps not be out of place 
here. 
We are told by Plutarch (Sulla c. 26) that when the 
MSS. of ‘ most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus,’ 
after being rescued from their long seclusion in careless 
hands at Scepsis*, had been carried off by Sulla to Rome 
from the Politics, uses the ex- 
pression ¢v rais Todirias (lege 


TloMtreiats), and Evustathius, év 
Tlodureiats (Sus.' p. xlv, note 85). 


1 So Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(in Aristot. Metaph. p. 15. 6 
Bonitz), ¢v rots MoAtrixois : Julian 
(Ep. ad Themist. p. 260 D), év rois 


mokirikois guyypdupaow. I take 
these references from Sus.’ p. xlv, 
note 85. The work of the Platonist 
Eubulus also was entitled ’Eni- 
oxeyis tav wn’ ‘ApororéAous ép 
Seurépp tav TloAdtticav mpos ti 
TlAdrwvos Tlodtreiay dvretpnpéevov 
(Sus.' p. xlv: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
678. 1). 

2 Michael Ephesius, quoting 


5 Hermippus lived till about 
the close of the third century be- 
fore Christ. 

* See the story in Strabo, p. 608- 
9g. Strabo speaks of ‘the library 
of Theophrastus, which included 
that of Aristotle,’ passing to 
Neleus, and forgets to make it 
clear whether Apellicon purchased 
the libraries as a whole, or only 
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with the rest of the library of Apellicon of Teos, Tyran- 
nion (a contemporary of Lucullus and Cicero) put them in 
order (€voxevdcacOat ta modAAd), and Andronicus, ‘ having 
obtained from him the copies which had been made of 
them’ (cp. Strabo, p. 609), ‘published them, and framed the 
lists now current’ (zap avrod tov ‘Pédiov ’Avdpdvixoy edro- 
pyoavra Tov aytiypapwy els pécov Oeivar, kal dvaypdar Tovs 
viv pepouevovs tivaxas). We learn further from an equally 
well-known passage of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, that 
Andronicus arranged the works of both writers on a new 
principle. The passage is as follows:—’Emel 62 adros 
(Plotinus) rij didrakiv Kal tiv didpOwowy TGv BiBrAltwv Toretc Oar 
nuiv emetpewen, Ey 5€ Kakeivw COvtt DrEcTXdunv Kal Tois GAAoLs 
émnyyelAduny Toijoa, TodTo, TpOTov pev Ta BiBAla od Kara 
xpovovs €aoar vpdnv exdedomeva edikalmoa, piunodyevos 8 
"AToAACbwpov Tov AOnvatoy kal ’Avdpovixoy Tov TEpiTaTyTLKOD, 
dv 6 pev Exlyappov tov kopmbd.oypadpor eis d€ka Topovs pépwv 
ovriyayev, 6 6 Ta ’ApiororéAovs Kal Ocodppaorov els mpaypya- 
telas dueide, Tas olxelas t7obeces els Taitdvy cvvayayer, otTw 
07) Kal €y® TevTiKovTa Técocapa ovtTa é€xwv Ta TOd TAwrivouv 
BiBrLa dretAov pev els &€ evveddas, TH TeAELdTHTL TOd e€ ApLOpod 
kal Tals évvedow dopevws emiTvx dv, ExdoTn O& évvedds Ta olKela 
pepwv ovvedpdpynaa, Sods Kal rag mpodtnv Tots éAadporepos 
mpoBAnpyacww (c. 24). 

It would seem from this passage that before the time 
of Andronicus the works of Aristotle were arranged in a 
confused and merely chronological order—the order of 
publication, apparently—and that he introduced the new 
plan of grouping them by their subject-matter, following the 
example of the grammarian Apollodorus of Athens, who 


the writings of Aristotle and forgets that Aristotle and Theo- 


Theophrastus included in them. 
He says that Apellicon purchased 
‘the books of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus,’ and fails to notice the 
ambiguity of this expression. His 
mind is, in fact, absorbed in the 
story which he is telling about the 
fate of the writings of the two 
great Peripatetic teachers, and he 


phrastus must have possessed 
many books in addition to their 
own compositions. Athenaeus in 
his account speaks more distinctly, 
and tells us that Apellicon pur- 
chased ‘the Peripatetic writings’ 
(ra mepurarnrixa) ‘and the library 
of Aristotle and many others’ 
(Deipn. 214 d). 
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had in the previous century arranged the Comedies of 
Epicharmus in ten great réuot!. The writings of Aris- 
totle would include both dialogues and systematic works, 
and Andronicus would seem to have grouped them to- 
gether, making, not form or date, but subject-matter the 
basis of his arrangement. We conclude that in his issue 
of the works the zepi d:xatoovrns, for instance, would be 
grouped with other ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle. 
It is possible also that in some cases Andronicus took 
separate treatises and formed a new whole out of them 
under some general name. Heitz (p. 36) thinks it pro- 
bable that he did this for the treatises which together make 
up the ‘Physics’ of our editions. He is not stated, how- 
ever, to have constructed any new treatise out of fragments 
of Aristotle, any more than Apollodorus constructed a new 
comedy of Epicharmus. His work would seem to have 
been one of arrangement, not of manufacture. 

As the dialogues and other exoteric writings were ap- 
parently comprised in his edition and interspersed among 
the rest of the works’, it must have been very different 
from our own Aristotle. Many spurious works, again, are 
included in our Aristotle which can hardly have been 
ascribed to Aristotle in the time of Theophrastus, or have 
been republished by Andronicus as part of the Scepsis 
‘find, though we can well understand that some works of 
Theophrastus may have been ascribed to Aristotle or vice 
versa, the writings of the two authors having been mixed 
up together. 

Andronicus’ issue of Aristotle’s works was probably an 
event of great importance, though not quite as import- 
ant as a hasty reader of Strabo might imagine. When 
Strabo asserts, rightly or wrongly, that the Lyceum library 
at Athens had come, after the withdrawal of Neleus to 
Scepsis, to possess only ‘a few’ of the works of Aris- 


1 “Téuos here as everywhere Andronicus can have placed the 


else must mean a papyrus-roll’ letters and poems; it is, however, 
(Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. _ hardly likely that they formed part 
496). of the Scepsis find. 


2 It is not easy to see where 
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totle, he makes this assertion with respect to that one 
library ; he need not be taken to assert the same thing of 
other great libraries of the Hellenic world, such as those of 
Alexandria and Pergamon. Strabo’s aim is, in fact, to give 
an explanation of the comparative torpor of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens during the interval between Neleus and 
Andronicus, which was in all probability really due to 
other causes. His assertion is limited to Athens; the 
libraries of Alexandria and Pergamon were no doubt in 
far better case. But even for them the publication of 
Andronicus’ texts may well have been an important event. 
Not a few spurious works may have found a place among 
the writings of Aristotle preserved in these two great 
libraries, and perhaps some of the genuine works were 
wanting. The Scepsis purchase, on the contrary, would 
include only those works of Aristotle which were ascribed 
to him by Theophrastus and Neleus, and would probably 
include all of these. The publication of Andronicus’ 
edition, and especially its publication at Rome, would 
serve to concentrate attention on the genuine works of 
these two writers, and to place them before the world in 
their entirety, at a moment when the really great philo- 
sophers, orators, and artists of Greece were being singled 
out from the crowd with an ardour which was altogether 
new. Copies of Aristotle’s works acquired after this date 
would probably be copies of the edition of Andronicus. 
The question now arises—Is the list of Aristotle's works 
given by Diogenes ordered after the fashion of Andronicus 
or not? The answer is not difficult. The list is not quite 
the chaos which it appears at first sight to be: on the con- 
trary, it is to a certain extent in order; but its order is not 
the order of Andronicus. First we have the dialogues and 
other exoteric works, then two or three early abstracts of 
Platonic lectures or writings, then we come to a part of the 
list in which logical works seem to predominate ; ethical, 
political, and rhetorical works predominate towards the 
middle; then come physical and zoological works ; last in 
order we have works designed in all probability for Aris- 
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totle’s own use (‘hypomnematic works’), letters, and poems!. 
The arrangement can hardly be that of Andronicus*. Dio- 
genes list of Theophrastus’ works has been shewn by Usener 
to be derived from the catalogue of a library, and the same 
thing may probably be true of his list of Aristotle's works *. 
As the former list is for the most part arranged on alpha- 
betical principles, and the latter is not, it is doubtful 
whether they can have been derived from the same 
library-catalogue, for if they were, we should hardly ex- 
pect to find the works of Theophrastus catalogued in one 
way and those of Aristotle in another. Be this, however, 
as it may, Diogenes’ list of Aristotle's works is probably 
derived from the catalogue of some library which had 
purchased its copy of Aristotle's works before Andronicus 
issued his edition—very possibly an Alexandrian library, 
but about this we cannot be certain. The mention of the 
Politics in it may therefore date as far back as the for- 
mation of the libraries of Alexandria, or rather perhaps the 
adoption by their authorities of the practice of dividing large 
works into ‘books,’ which is implied throughout the list. 
Some believe that this change dates only from the time of 
Callimachus, who was chief librarian of the Museum from 
about 260 to 240 B.C.°, but the point is doubtful. 

We are on surer ground,in referring Diogenes’ list of 
Aristotle's works to pre-Andronican times than in at- 
tempting to fix its exact date, or the exact source from 
which it ultimately came. Diogenes may have copied it 
himself from some library-catalogue, or on the other hand 


1 The list is said by Heitz 
(p. 234) to resemble most of those 
we find in Diogenes in placing 
the dialogues first, the letters and 
poems last, and last but one the 
hypomnematic writings. 

* For other reasons which make 
it unlikely that the list of Aris- 
totle’s works given by Diogenes 
is ultimately derived from An- 
dronicus, see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
51 sq. 

* Analecta 


13 sqq. 


Theophrastea, p. 


* Heitz’ comment on the title 
draxra «3 (No. 127 in Diogenes’ 
list of Aristotle's works) Is as 
follows: ‘one would conjecture 
that the substantive to be supplied 
is Urouynpara. For the choice of 
the title the person who catalogued 
the papyrus-rolls isunquestionably 
responsible, and we must no doubt 
set it down to some Alexandrian 
librarian’ (p. 236-7). 

® See on this subject Birt, Das 
antike Buchwesen, p. 482 sqq. 
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it may have come to him through intermediaries. The latter 
is perhaps the more probable supposition. Usener believes 
that Diogenes’ list of the works of Theophrastus came to him 
ultimately from Hermippus of Smyrna, who was the author 
of a work entitled Bor, which dealt, among other subjects, 
with the lives of philosophers and orators’. He admits 
that there are peculiarities in the structure of this list 
which at first sight make against his view. It is taken, as 
he has shewn, from the catalogue of a library, which 
apparently added from time to time, by purchase or other- 
wise, to the collection of the writings of Theophrastus 
which it originally possessed, and catalogued both its 
original stock and (for the most part at all events) its 
later acquisitions in alphabetical order. Thus the list 
consists of a long alphabetical list followed by a shorter 
alphabetical list, which is in its turn succeeded first by 
a group of books not arranged in any order, and next 
by a third alphabetical group. We know that Hermippus 
was an accomplished writer and scholar?, and it is natural 
to ask, would he have made his list a mere transcript of an 
ill-arranged library-catalogue? Usener replies that few of 
the early mwvaxoypado: did their work any better*®. Ancient 
authorities speak of Hermippus and Andronicus as having 
drawn up lists of Theophrastus’ works*, and mention no 
one else as having done so; and Diogenes’ list of his 
works is clearly not by Andronicus. But if the Bio. of 
Hermippus is the ultimate source from which this list 
came, it does not follow that Diogenes’ list of the works 
of Aristotle was also derived from it. We do not know 


* See Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 
35: 
* We owe to him the vivid 
sketch of Theophrastus in his 
lecture-room which Athenaeus has 
preserved for us (Deipn. 21a). 

* *Meae sententiae’ (the view 
that the list came through Her- 
mippus) ‘illa ipsa obicere possis 
unde ex bibliothecae usu ortam 
hanc tabulam esse studui osten- 
dere. uerum haud scio an im- 


merito: nam omnibus antiquorum 
mvakewvreliquiis—si librorum tabu- 
las ab ipsis scriptoribus aut disci- 
pulis familiarissimis confectas ut 
par est excipias—id proprium est, 
quod ea tantum quae in certis 
bibliothecis siue Alexandrina siue 
Pergamena siue aliis conlecta 
erant respici solent uolumina’ 
(Usener, Analecta Theophrastea, 
p. 24). 
* Heitz, p47. 
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for certain that Hermippus drew up a list of Aristotle’s 
works; and if we admit that it is highly probable that 
he did, we are still met by the difficulty of accounting for 
the entire contrast between the structure of the one list and 
that of the other. The list of Theophrastus’ works is 
alphabetical ; that of Aristotle’s works is not. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, it is perhaps 
more than possible that both lists may have come from 
the work of Hermippus. They may even have come from 
a still earlier source. The Bio. of Hermippus was probably 
in part an expansion and revision! of portions of the vast 
work of Callimachus (in 120 books), entitled Mivag zavto- 
dazGv ovyypaupdter, or mlvaxes TOv év Tdon Tatdela dtarAau- 
Wavtwy Kal dv ovvéypapav, which gave lists of authors— 
orators, poets, lawgivers, philosophers—classified in separate 
groups according to the nature of their writings, and 
added in each case the full titles of these writings, the 
number of books, the initial words, and the number of 
lines. ‘In the case of writers who were the authors of 
more works than one the total number of lines contained 
in their works was given®.’ We are at once reminded 
of the remark with which Diogenes concludes his list 
of Aristotle’s writings, that they contain 445,270 lines. 
His enumeration of the writings of Theophrastus con- 
cludes with a similar mention of the number of lines 
contained inthem. The work of Callimachus, who, as has 
been said, was chief librarian of the Alexandrian Museum, 
was probably based on the collection of books preserved 
in the Museum Library and the stores of other Alexan- 
drian libraries, and this would explain some characteristics 
of the two lists to which reference has already been made. 


The Politics, then, is included in a list of Aristotle's 
works which dates in all probability from an earlier epoch 
than that of Andronicus. Other indications of its existence 


? See Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 46: * See Birt, Das antike Buch- 
Hermipp. Callimach. fr. 46. wesen, p. 164. 


Other 
indications 
of theexist- 
ence of the 
Politics. 
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are derivable from works whose date is less doubtful and 
also probably earlier. 

Thus in the Eudemian Ethics the following passages 
remind us of passages in the Politics and may perhaps 
be based on its teaching—3. 1. 1229 a 28, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 7- 
1320 a. 7 9,4.0291.0 30 S0q.ep, FO t,.0. 1257 a 6 sad: 
(where however both uses of the shoe are said to be xaé’ 
gird) 7:.2,-1238 D7 sq, cp. Pol4.(7): 9.1392 a 10:sqq-r: 
7), 10» 19424 -0 60g. Cp. £0). 30: 1296-D 20-5G.~ 4. 10, 
1242 a 13-31, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28 sqq.!. 

In the Magna Moralia the following—1. 25. 1192 a 16 
sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9. 1258 a 10 sq. and 10. 1258 a 21 sq.: I. 34. 
1104 b-0, cp. Pol. 6:(4)- 11; 1205 b 25> 5. 34, 1104 b18, cp, 
POL ta 25 4-212. 


The so-called first book of the Oeconomics (which is 
ascribed by Philodemus to Theophrastus’, though Zeller 
(Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 944) is half inclined to ascribe it to Eude- 
mus) is to a large extent a reproduction of the teaching of 
the Politics on this subject, though the writer also makes use 
of the Laws of Plato and the writings of Xenophon. The 
compiler of the so-called second book of the Oeconomics, 
which seems to be of a later date, is also apparently ac- 
quainted with the Politics (compare Oecon. 2. 1346 a 26 
sqq. with Pol. 1. 11. 1259 a 3 sq.). 


_ Indications of an acquaintance with the Politics appear 
also in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which is wrongly 
included among the works of Aristotle: e.g. in 3. 1424a 12 
sqq., with which Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 78. 2) has compared 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27-38 (cp. also Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320b 11 
sqq.): also in 3. 1424b 3 sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308b 34 


1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Susemihl has drawn 
attention to one of these passages 
(Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1238 b 5 sqq.) in 
his third edition of the Politics 
(p. xix, note). He also thinks that 


15. 553 sqq.) holds that in Eth. 
KEud. 2. 1. 1218 b 32 sqq. the writer 
had before him, not only Eth. Nic. 
1. 8. 1098 b 9 sqq., but also Pol. 


4 (7). 1.1323a 21 sqq. | 
2 Philodemus de Virtutibus et 


in Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248 b 26 sqq. 
the writer had Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 
* 21 sqq. before him. Zeller (Yermes 


Vitiis lib. ix. col. 7, reprinted in 
Aristotelis Oeconomica, ed. Gdétt- 
ling, p. 45. 
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sqq., 1309 a 22 sq., and Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.: also in 
3. 1424 b 10 sqq,., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 14-23. 


An acquaintance with Pol. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 28 sqq. on the 
part of the writer of the De Animalium Motione may 
possibly be indicated in c. 7. 701 b 24 sqq. 


So again, in the passage from Theophrastus zepi BacwAclas 
of which we have the substance and something more in 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73-4, we seem to detect many 
reminiscences of the Politics, and especially a clear 
reminiscence of Pol. 3. 14. 1285 a 30 sqq. If Bernays is 
right (Theophrastos uber Frommigkeit, p. 61 sqq.) in 
regarding Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 12 sqq. as an excerpt from 
Theophrastus, the disciple perhaps refers in the words ef dé 
A€you Tis K.7.A. to his master’s teaching in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 


15 sqq- 


In the Fragments of Aristoxenus, again, we seem to 
trace occasional echoes of the Politics: compare, for instance, 
Fragm. 19 from his v@ayopixal dmopdacers (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 278) with Pol. 2. 8.1269 a 14 sq., and Fragm. 20 with 


Pol. 4 (7). 16. 1335 a 11 sqq.' 


1 It is unfortunate that the loss 
of a few letters in the Herculanean 
papyri on which what remains of 
the work of Philodemus de Virtu- 


xpnuattariy [pav]dov, ws 6 Mn- 
tpddwpos [a]re[dS]efev. Géttling 
(p. 206) supposes that the _refer- 
ence is to Eth. Nic. 4. 1, but 


tibus et Vitiis is written makes it 
uncertain whether Metrodorus, 
the friend and disciple of Epicu- 
rus, had or had not seen the 
Politics. Philodemus says in the 
Ninth Book of this work (col. 21: I 
quote from the text of it appended 
to Gottling’s edition of the Oeco- 
nomica ascribed to Aristotle) — 
camera 8°... . as €xew ws Tous TE 
modXovs efeXeyxolvre|s evd" dy évay- 
riws [rt avrois] xatnyo[pmlow brép 
TOV autor, Kal T@y ay| vo joupévey Tt 
88d[o Jxovres, Ol ]ep “ApororeA[ns 
énabev [kata] rov ev ro melpli 
m[odecrixns] Adyor brép rou rov [ylev 
[aya Oov dvdpa xat xpnularcory |v 
ayabov eivat, tov B[é] Lava Jov Kal 


VOL. IL. b 


the context (col. 17 sqq.) might 
equally well be taken to refer to 
the passage about Thales in Pol. 
I, 11. 1259 a 6-18. It is, in fact, 
just possible that the word which 
Géttling supplies as zodcrexns, or 
moXetriKns, WaS todtreias—Rose 
supplies mwodureias and takes the 
reference to be to Pol. 1. 8-1o— 
but it seems more probable that 
the reference is to a dialogue, in 
which case we may supply either 
mAovrov (with Spengel, followed 
by Heitz, p. 195, and Zeller, Gr. 
Ph.2.2.61.1),or possibly moAtrixou. 
When Metrodorus is related (Plu- 
tarch adv. Colot. c. 33) to have 
found fault with philosophers, who 


Polybius. 
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Hieronymus of Rhodes, who lived at the close of the fourth 
and in the first half of the third century B.C., seems from 
Diog. Laert. 1. 26 to have told in his Yropddnv trouvjpara 
the story about Thales which we read in Pol. 1. 11, and 
in a form which, though shortened, is very similar to that 
of the Aristotelian narrative!. It is, however, possible that 
the two writers derived it from a common source. 


In the dialogue entitled Erastae, which is included among 
Plato’s works, though it can hardly be his, there are things 
which remind us of Aristotle's teaching: the distinction 
drawn (135 C sqq.) between 6 tiv réxvnv Exwv and 6 rematdev- 
pévos is perhaps more emphasized than we expect to find 
it in a pre-Aristotelian work and recalls, among other 
passages of Aristotle, Pol. 3. 11. 1282 a 3 sqq.; wenote also 
that the teaching of the first book of the Politics is contra- 
dicted, intentionally or otherwise, in 138 C. But we cannot 
say positively that the writer is acquainted with the Politics. 


Polybius has often been said to show no acquaintance 
with the Politics, and it must be confessed that though 
there are passages in his Sixth Book which remind us at 
once of the Politics”, it is not clear that he had a first-hand 
knowledge of it. His account of the origin of society and 
his constitutional teaching seem rather to be based on the 


in their pride misinterpreted the 
function of philosophy, and made 
themselves ridiculous by seeking 
to rival Lycurgus and Solon, he 
may be referring to the Republic 
and Laws of Plato, not to Aristotle. 

1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Prinz (De Solonis Plu- 
tarchei fontibus, p. 24) and Suse- 
mihl (Sus.° p. xix) have already 
drawn ‘attention to this. 

= Compare: Polyp.- G;- -57.. 2, 
dvoiy Sé tpdrwv dvrwy Kad’ ods 
pbciperOar mépuxe Tay yévos Trodi- 
Teias, TOU pev €EwOer, Tov 8 ev adrois 
vopevov with Aristot. Pol.7(5). 10. 
1312 b 38 sq. and other passages ; 
Polyb. 6. 18. 5 with Aristot. Pol. 


4 (7). 15. 1334 a 25 sqq.: Polyb. 
6. 3.7 with Aristot. Pol. 2. 6, 
1265 b 33 sqq. The account of 
Baowdeia in Polyb. 6. 6. 10 sqq. re- 
minds us of that of Aristotle: 
Polybius’ fear of avénows trep rd 
déov (6. 10. 7) reminds us of Aris- 
totle’s warnings against avénous 
mapa Td avadoyov (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 
33 Sqq.,cp-7 (5).8.1308 b 10 sqq.); 
and the language of Polybius as 
to the Roman Constitution (6. 
11.11 sqq.) resembles that of Aris- 
totle about the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Pol. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
13 sqq.), no less than that of 
Plato (Laws 712 C sqq.). 
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views which were fashionable in the third century before 
Christ than on the teaching of the Politics. 

Society originates, according to him, in the gregarious 
tendencies common to man and many other animals, not in 
the household relation, and just as a herd of bulls is led by 
the strongest, so the primitive form of Monarchy among 
men is the rule of the strongest and boldest. It is only 
after a time, in the view of Polybius, that the experience 
of social life developes in man an évvo.a rod dixalov Kai rod 
adlkov, Tov Kadod Kal rod aloypod (Polyb. 6. 5.10: 6. 6. 7,9)! 
—Aristotle, on the contrary, had held perceptions of this 
kind to be presupposed by human society (Pol. 1. 2. 
1253 a 15 sqq.)—and that the Monarchy of the strongest 
gives place to Kingship, which Aristotle had said to be the 
primitive constitution. All unmixed constitutions, how- 
ever, have, according to Polybius, a tendency to degenerate, 
and so Kingship passes into Tyranny. Aristocracy, the 
rule of the few good, succeeds, and in its turn passes into 
Oligarchy, the rule of a bad few. Then comes Democracy, 
the rule of a virtuous Many, followed by Ochlocracy, the 
rule of a vicious Many. Combine Kingship, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy in one constitution, and much will have 
been done to prevent constitutional decline and change. 
Thus Polybius recommends a mixture of these three con- 
stitutions ; this is what mixed government means to him, 
something quite different from what it means to Aristotle. 

We know that even in Aristotle’s time there were those 
who commended the kind of mixed government which Poly- 
bius commends?. The Lacedaemonian constitution gave 
the hint of it. Butin the century after Aristotle’s death the 
union of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy rose more 
than ever into credit, vigorously preached by the Stoics, 
and also probably by the Peripatetic Dicaearchus. Polybius 
inherited this theory, and handed it on to Cicero and the 
eulogists of the English constitution in the last century. 


’ Compare the similar view of ? See Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 
the Epicureans (Porphyr. de 33 sqq. 
Abstin. I. 10). 
b 2 


Cicero. 
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A connexion has been ingeniously suggested! between 
the constitutional views of Polybius and those of the 
Eighth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
(c. 12. 1160 a 31 sqq.). Polybius may perhaps have 
been acquainted with this treatise*, but it is more probable 
that the source from which he drew was the Tpitodutixés 
of Dicaearchus* or some other intermediate authority‘. 
His theory of constitutional change would be suggested 
or confirmed by the history of Rome, in which the povap xia 
of Romulus was succeeded by the kingship of Numa, and 
the tyranny of Tarquin by the aristocracy of the early 
Republic and the mixed constitution which Polybius com- 
mends. 


Cicero inherited far more from the Politics than Polybius. 
He lived like Aristotle at a time which greatly needed 
moral reinvigoration, and, like Aristotle, he sought this at 
the hands of the State. He accepts Aristotle’s account of 
the end of the State (de Rep. 4. 3. 3: 5.6.8), as he accepts 
his account of its origin (de Rep. 1. 25. 39), rejecting that of 
Epicurus (1.25. 40). It exists to promote ‘ good and happy 
life.’ But if we ask what kind of State best fulfils this end, 
the answer is that a combination of kingship, aristocracy, 
and democracy does so. Here he returns to the views of 
Polybius. As to unmixed constitutions, kingship is the 
best of them, but they are all very liable to decline into 
forms not based on ‘iuris consensus et utilitatis com- 
munio’—into tyranny, the rule of a faction, and anarchy 
(de Rep. 1. 45. 69). Cicero goes far beyond Aristotle in 
his condemnation of the perverted forms and denies to the 


’ By the late Mr. R. Shute in 
an unpublished essay. 

* Polyb. 3. 4. 11 at any rate 
appears to echo Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 
1104 b 30 sq. 

5 See Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 
ZAz. 

* It is worthy of notice that 
when Carneades wished to attack 
Aristotle’s notion of justice, he 
would seem to have sought it in 


the Tepi Acxavoovyns, not in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. See Cic. 
dé: Rep. <4: 00. 4%: 3: 9... 10'% 
3. 8.12. This, however, does not 
necessarily prove that the Nico- 
machean Ethics was not well- 
known at that time ; the other work 
may have been still better known, 
or it may have contained in its 
four large books a fuller treatment 
of the subject. 


CICERO. XV 


communities in which they exist the name of ‘ res publicae’ 
(de Rep. 1. 25. 39: Augustini argumentum libr. iii: de 
Rep. 3: 31, 43). 

To devise a best State is, in Cicero’s view, beyond the 
power of any single inquirer. The only way to arrive at 
a true conception of the best State is to study the Roman 
constitution, which is the work of many generations and 
centuries, and hence of unsurpassed excellence (de Rep. 
I. 46. 70: 2.1.2). It is tothe experience of Rome, there- 
fore, that Cicero has recourse, when he seeks to discover 
what institutions best promote a good and happy life. The 
institutions which do so are Roman institutions—the cen- 
sorship, the patria potestas, and others. Cicero has too 
much national feeling to follow Greek guidance in politics 
implicitly, and there is a certain originality in the way in 
which he accepts the central principle of the Politics with- 
out accepting its application in detail. His main aim is 
a conservative aim—to recall his countrymen to a sense of 
the value of the triple constitution under which Rome had 
achieved greatness, and which was increasingly imperilled 
every day by the rising tendency to autocracy. 

Cicero inherited much from the Politics, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he had a first-hand acquaintance 
with the book itself. There are passages in the De Repub- 
lica which seem to indicate such an acquaintance. Thus 
it is possible that the procedure of Aristotle in the first 
and third books of the Politics is present to Cicero's mind, 
when he announces his intention of departing from the 
practice of those learned inquirers on politics who begin 
with the union of male and female, the birth of offspring, 
and the formation of a body of kinsfolk, and frequently 
distinguish the various meanings in which this or that word 
is used (de Rep. 1. 24. 38: see vol. i. p. 34). His criticisms on 
Plato’s Communism (de Rep. 4. 4.4) seem still more clearly 
to imply an acquaintance with the Politics. The following 
passages may also be compared: de Rep. 1. 34. 51 with 
Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 30 sq. and with 6 (4). 8. 1293b 38 sqq., 
1294 b 17 sq.—de Rep. 1. 35. 55 with Pol. 3. 16. 1287b 


Philode- 
mus de 
Musica, 
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11 sqq.—de Rep. 2. 12. 24 with Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 20 sq. and 
2. II. 1272b 38 sqq.—de Rep. 3. 25. 37 sub fin. with 
Pol. 1. 4. 1254a 14 sq.l. 

One would suppose from the De Finibus? that Cicero 
was at all events acquainted with the part of the Politics 
which treats of the ‘optimus rei publicae status,’ were it 
not that in the De Republica* he makes Laelius contrast 
the method of Plato, who constructed a model State, with 
that of all other inquirers. All save Plato ‘disseruerunt 
sine ullo certo exemplari formaque rei publicae de generibus 
et de rationibus civitatum.’ Cicero himself will in the De 
Republica so far follow Plato’s example as to investigate 
‘non vaganti oratione, sed defixa in una re publica.’ It 
certainly looks as if Cicero was not aware, when he wrote 
the De Republica, that both Aristotle and Theophrastus 
had sketched the best form of the State. 


In reading the fragmentary remains of Philodemus de 
Musica (ed. Kemke), we often notice that Philodemus 
combats, or refers to, arguments which remind us of those 
used in the Fifth Book of the Politics. Thus Kemke 
(pp. xiii-xiv) compares lib. 3. fragm. 52 (in his edition) 
with Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 18 sqq.: fragm. 53 with 1340a 
14 sq.: fragm. 65, 66 with 5 (8). 7. 1342a 8 sqq. One or 
two other passages of which the same thing may be said are 
noted by Gomperz, Zu Philodem’s Biichern von der Musik, 
p. 18 sq. (lib. 3. fr. 24: cp. 5 (8). 5.1340b 2) and p. 31 (lib. 3. 
fr. 54: Cp.1340a 22). Perhaps the following passages may 
also be added to the list—lib. 1. fr. 16, cp. 5 (8). 3.1338 b 1: 
fr. 17, cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 2-5: lib. 3. fr.45 (where a[zlo- 
pa[iv|era{c] should probably be read in place of a[Aad’] 6 
pa[ox]era[.], Kemke), cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 8-10: fr. 55 and 
lib. 4. col. 3. 23 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 12 sqq.: lib. 4. col. 
15. 5 8q.,cp. § (8). 5. 1339 a 16 sq.: col. 16.17 sqq., cp- 5 (8). 
3. 1338 a 24 sqq. On these similarities the observations of 
Gomperz, pp. 28-29, are well worth reading. The language 


? See also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 151. 6. 
a ey. ONS sale Yan ee bY 
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of these passages, as he remarks, differs sufficiently from 
that of the Politics to make it probable that Philodemus 
_ had not the Politics before him, but either some work of 
Aristotle’s (a dialogue, Gomperz thinks) used by him in the 
composition of the Politics, or some work which reproduced 
the Politics. It is evident, however, that the subjects dis- 
cussed in the Fifth Book had been much discussed before 
Aristotle dealt with them, and possibly some at any rate of 
the expressions which strike us as similar in the Politics 
and the De Musica may have been originally used by 
inquirers of an earlier date than Aristotle, and have come 
both to him and to Philodemus by inheritance. 


If Meineke is right, and the short sketch of the political 
teaching of the Peripatetics contained in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. 17) is taken from the work of Areius 
Didymus, the instructor of the Emperor Augustus, then 
we have clear evidence that the Politics was well known 
to this writer, for nearly everything in the sketch is derived 
from the Politics". 


The writer whom Plutarch follows in the latter part of 
the second chapter of his Life of Crassus was probably 
acquainted with the Politics, for the following passage 
contains several expressions familiar to readers of its 
first book. Plutarch here says of Crassus as an owner 
of slaves—roaovtovs éxéxtnto kal TotovTouvs .. . avTos ém- 
otatGy pavOdvover Kai mpooéxwv Kal didacKwy Kal dAws voulCwr 
T@ beaTOTH TpoorKey partota THY TeEpl Tovs olKEeTas éTLWLEAELAY 
ws dpyava euuxa tis olkovoutxis. Kal totro pev dp0ds 6 
Kpdooos, eltep, as éXeyev, Hyeiro Ta pev GAda bia Toy olKeTav 
Xpijvat, Tous 6 olkéras bu’ avrod KvBepvav’ tiv yap olkovoputxiy 
éy ayvxois xpnpatiotixyy ovoay ev avOpwrots ToALTLKIY yLyvo- 
pévny dpapev® éxeivo be odk €d, Td pndéva voulCew pnde pdokew 


1 See Stobaeus, Eclogae (ed. said by Aristotle, who would not 
Meineke), tom. 2. pp. clii., cliv-v., allow the identity of any section 
and R. Volkmann, Leben Schriften of ofxovopuxy either with ypnyatio- 
und Philosophie des Plutarch von tix or moditixn, yet his teaching 
Chaeroneia, I. 154 sqq. in the Politics perhaps underlies 

2 This is of course nowhere _ this modification of it. 
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eivat TAOvcLov ds ov SvvaTar TpEheLv a7 THs ovolas oTpaTdTeEdov 
(6 yap médeuos ov TeTaypéva aiteiraL Kara Tov *Apxidauor, 
a0 6 mpos médAe“ov TAOBTOS adpiotos). Crassus (c. 3) was 
interested in the teaching of Aristotle, and was instructed 
in his doctrines by a Peripatetic named Alexander’, from 
whom these facts about him may ultimately be derived. 

The writer, again, whom Plutarch followed in Agis c. 5 
may possibly have sought to meet the criticisms which 
Aristotle passes in Pol. 2. 9. 1270 a 18 sqq. on the laws of 
the Lacedaemonian State, and to show that Lycurgus was 
not in fault. See my notes on 1270a 4 and‘19. 


Those who are well versed in the Greek and Latin 
writers of the earlier Roman Empire will probably be able 
to add to the following scanty list of passages from writers 
of that epoch, which seem to indicate an acquaintance, 
direct or indirect, with the Politics or with some points of 
its teaching :— 

Plin. Epist.-7. 17 (cp. Pol..4.11..4281.a-42:Sqq.)": 

Dio Chrysostom, Or. 3.115 R sqq.(?): the reference in 
Or. 36. 83 R to the dyadiv é&€ dzavtwv ayadGv modu: Or. 7. 
267 R,-cp. Pol. 3. 6.1264 902" Or 14-436", cp. Pol.-3. 
GO, 1298: b 46: 

Plutarch, De Monarchia Democratia et Oligarchia (if the 
work be his), c. 1, kaOamep yap avOpe7ov Blow TA€oves, ETL Kal 
djpov moAurela Blos (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40): several 
passages in the Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta—c. 15. 
812 B, where the zpwpeds is spoken of as the épyavoy of the 
kuBepyntns (cp. Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 29): c. 15. 812 D, od yap 
povov ths duvduews x.t.A. (cp. Pol. 2. 11. 1273b 12 sqq.): 
CIP eniiel(Cpe Ol 827120" 297 sqG, irc, 24 1net. (cp. Pol, 
4 (7). 2. 1324 b 26 sq. and 4 (7). 3. 1325a 34 sqq-?): c. 32. 
825 A, GAAG moAAdKus K.7.A. (cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308a 31 sqq.). 
In passages like these, however, Plutarch may well be 


_' Some particulars respecting contain a reminiscence of Poet. 7. 
him will be found in Stahr, Aris- 1450b 34 sqq., rather than of Pol. 
toteles bei den Roemern, p. 18. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 33 sq. 

* Plin. Epist. 1. 20 seems to 
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reproducing, not the Politics, but some work which the 
Politics reproduces—very possibly the Polities of Aristotle— 
for we find Plutarch in the last-named passage (c. 32. 825 
A-C) relating stories similar to those told in Pol. 7 (5). 4. 
1303 b 20 sqq., and 37 sqq., but with more fulness of 
detail, and these are stories which may well have found a 
place in the Polities. In Plutarch’s An Seni sit gerenda 
Respublica, c. 7. 787 C-D, we are reminded of Pol. 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 38 sqq., but it would be quite unsafe to infer an 
acquaintance with the Politics from this passage. So again, 
in the De Cupiditate Divitiarum (c. 8. 527 A) the lovers of 
wealth are divided into»+wo classes, just as they are in 
Pol. 1. g—those who make no use of their wealth and those 
who squander it on pleasures—but Plutarch here quotes 
from Aristotle an expression which does not occur in the 
Politics, and he may well be making use of a dialogue of \ 
Aristotle in which similar views were put forth. In [Plu- \ 
tarch] de Liberis Educandis c. 13.9 C, the saying was 6 
Blos jpay els dveow cal orovdiy dinpntac reminds us of Pol. 
4 (7). 14. 1333.4 30, but there is so little in the rest of the 
treatise to point to an acquaintance with the Politics that it 
is doubtful whether the writer had the Politics before him. 

We are reminded of the Politics, again, when we read in 
Arrian, Epictetus 2. 10, that ‘the whole is superior to the 
part and the State to the citizen, but doctrines such as this 
were the common property of the Peripatetic school, and a 
reference to them in no way implies a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the Politics *. 

It is far otherwise when we find Alexander of Aphro- Alexander 
disias distinctly quoting the Politics (in Aristot. Metaph. p. eae me 
15.6 Bonitz, rov yap d00Aov év tots TloActixots etvar elev ds 
&vOpwros av GAXov éorivy)*. Here we have a direct reference 


1 It is uncertain when the acquaintance with the Politics. 


spurious fragments of Hippoda- 
mus and other Pythagoreans (see 
as to these, Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. 2. 
85. 2, ed. 2) came into existence, 
but we often find in them what 
seem to be indications of an 


It should be added, however, 
that the Laurentian MS. of Alex- 
ander (L) has the reading—rév 
yap SovAov ev rois Tlodurixots elev 
elvac tov dvOpwrov tov GdXov évra 
Kai pn €avrov. 
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of an indubitable kind. Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics (p. xlv. note 85: cp. Sus.® p. xviii. sq.) supplies 
a list of references and quotations subsequent to this 
date which need not be repeated here. 

The passages which have been adduced will suffice to 
show that we are perhaps in possession of as many indi- 
cations of the existence of the Politics between the time of 
Aristotle and that of Alexander of Aphrodisias as could 
well be expected, considering the extent of our literary 
losses and the entire change in matters political which 
resulted from the establishment of the Roman Empire. 


The oe It is not impossible that one or two large works had 

ip sii already appeared broken up by their authors into ‘books’ 

oe other —j,.e. volumes, or rather papyrus-rolls, of a portable and 
ryot. 


handy size'—before the Politics came into existence. It 
would certainly seem that the historical work of Ephorus 
was published in this form, for it was divided into thirty 
books, each dealing with a separate subject”. Aristotle 
himself had apparently divided his dialogues—if we may 
thus interpret the phrase é€wrepixol Adyou in Cic. ad Att. 4. 
16. 2—into books, prefixing to each book a separate pro- 
oemium*. But the Politics was not composed after this 
fashion, which was quite a new one in those days. It was 
divided by Aristotle into mpérot Adyo. and other Adyo., the 
first book having as its subject olkovoyla xal dermorela (3. 6. 
1278b 17) and being thus distinguished from ra wept ras 
moAitelas (I. 13. 1260b 12), but falling nevertheless within 


? As Blass points out (Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, i. 313), large works 
were probably from the first often 
published in more rolls than one 
for convenience in perusal, but 
each scribe who copied them 
would divide them after a fashion 
of his own, according to the size 
of his rolls, without paying much 
attention to the nature of the con- 
tents, and it was a decided step in 
advance when the sections into 


which a work was to be divided 
came to be authoritatively deter- 
mined at the outset. 

2 See: Diod..5:. 1+ 16. 1. Birt 
(Das antike Buchwesen, p. 471) 
does not feel absolutely certain 
(see his remarks on the subject, 
p- 466 sqq.), but the fact is highly 
probable, to say the least. See 
Blass ud supra. 

5 See Cic. ad Att. 4. 16. 2, and 
Blass “bz supra. 
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the zparot Adyou (3. 6.1278b 17). Where these mparor Adyor 
end, it is not easy to say, for we cannot infer from the use 
of the past tense in 3. 18.1288 a 37, év 8 rots mpwro.s edely On 
Adyos, that the zp@roe Adyo are over before the beginning 
of this chapter, since we have efpnra: 57) Kal xara Tovs mpoéTous 
Adyous in 3.6. 1278 b 17—a chapter which certainly seems to 
form part of the mp@ror Adyot, for in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 26 sqq. 
the distinction of the dp0at woAtretac and the mapexBacets (3.7) 
is said to fall within the zparn pédod0s. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to show that the Fourth and Fifth Books 
belong to the zpa@ro Adyo. But if the point at which the 
mp@rot Aoyo Close is uncertain, there seems to be no doubt 
that the distinction between zp@ro: and other Adyou is due to 
Aristotle, while the division into books is probably not so. 
Still the eight books of the Politics are marked off from 
each other by clear differences of subject-matter, so that 
no great violence was done to the composition when it was 
broken up into books. 

If we take the first three books first, and ask how far Question of 
they hang together, we shall find on examination that oe 
there is some want of unity even here. The First Book, (1) How 
as has been already noticed, proves that the household ada 
exists by nature, yet the Second treats the question whether books hang 
it should exist or not as one still open for discussion, and be ad 
makes no reference to the arguments of the First Book. 
Perhaps, however, we should not attach too much import- 
ance to this, for in the First Book itself the slave is 
assumed as an element of the household, long before the 
naturalness of slavery is investigated and established. Then 
again, the closing sentence of the First Book, as has been 
noticed elsewhere ', is not quite in accord with the opening 
paragraph of the Second, nor is there anything in the con- 
clusion of the First (apart from this closing sentence) to 
lead us to expect that immediate transition to the subject 
of the best constitution which we note at the commencement 
of the Second. There is no clear indication, again, in the 
Second Book that the First has preceded it. The passage 


1 See notes on 1260b 20, 27. 


(2) How 
far do the 
Fourth 
and Fifth 
Books form 
a Satis- 
factory 
sequel to 
the first 
three ? 
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2. 2.1261 b 12 sqq., no doubt, reminds us of J. 2. 1252b 
28 sq.,as do 2. 5. 1263b 37 sqq. and 2. 9. 1269b 14 sqq. 
of 1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.; but we are not referred back in 
these passages to the First Book. The Second Book has 
one or two links with the Third (compare, for example, 
2.9. 1271 a 18 sq. with 3. 14. 1284 b 37 sqq.), and it stands 
in a close relation to the Fourth, for in constructing the 
best State in the Fourth, Aristotle avoids many of the 
rocks of which we are warned in the Second, and we find 
one or two subjects discussed in this Book which have been 
marked out for discussion in the Second (compare 2. 6. 
1265b 16 with 4 (7). 16). The Second Book, in fact, 
seems to be more closely related to the Third and Fourth 
Books than to the First. Yet we note that while at the 
beginning of the Second Book the best constitution is 
announced as the subject of inquiry, the Third Book, on 
the contrary, addresses itself (3. 1. 1274 b 32) to an inquiry 
respecting all constitutions (wept moAureias kal ris Exdorn 
kal mola tis). On the other hand, the Third Book, unlike 
the Second, distinctly refers to the First (3. 6. 1278 b 17 
sqq.: cp. I. 2. 1253a 1sqq.), and its discussion of the virtue 
of the citizen reminds us of the discussion of the virtue of 
the woman, child, and slave in the First. 

If we pass on to the Fourth and Fifth Books, and ask 
how far they form a satisfactory sequel to the first three, 
we raise a question which has given rise to much debate. 
Something has already been said on this subject’. We 
have just seen that the Second Book prepares the way for 
the Fourth’, and we observe also that the conclusions of 
the First and Third Books are made use of in more pas- 
sages than one of the Fourth (compare, for example, 1. 3. 
1253 b 18-1. 7.1255b 39, 1. 12.1259a 37-b 17, and 3. 6. 


1 See vol. i. p. 292 sqq. 
? I incline on the whole to agree 


| with those who take 4 (7). 4. 


1325 b 34, kal wept ras GAAas mok- 
relas nui teOewmpnrat mporepoyr, as 
referring to the contents of the 
Second Book (cp. 2. 1. 1260b 29, 


dei kai ras dddas é€mioKéyarbat 


Tohureias, and 2. 12. 1274b 26, ra 
pev ouv mept Tas mohtreias, Tas TE 
kupias kal tas td TWov cipnpevas, 
€orw teOewpnpeva Tov TpdToy Tov- 
rov). But the sentence is one 
which it would be easy to inter- 
polate. 
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1278 b 30-1279 a 21, with 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 27-31, and 4(7). 
14. 1333 a 3 sqq.: compare also 3. 5. 1278 a 40sqq. with 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 11 sqq.)'. The discrepancies, however, 
which have already been noted? between the Fourth and 
Fifth Books on the one hand and the first three on the 
other must not be lost sight of. It is possible that these 
two books, like the Seventh, were not originally written for 
insertion in the work of which they now form a part, at all 
events in its present form, and were incorporated with it by 
an afterthought *. The close relation, however, in which 
they stand to the Second, must be admitted to make 
against this view, and the only safe course is to confess 
that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop, or 
perhaps we should rather say, the Peripatetic school. 

We are far more conscious of a break when we pass (3) Tran- 
from the five books to the remaining three. There are fi) 8°. 
indeed many links between the two groups of books. Not ing three 

cate ; s : books. 
only are anticipations to be found in the earlier group of 
the teaching of the later (compare, for instance, 2. 6. 1265 b 
26-30 with 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.), but we trace in both 
the same twofold aim—the aim of scientific truth and the 
aim of utility (1. 11.1258b 9: 2.1. 1260b 32: 3.2.1275b 
21: compare 6 (4). 1. 1288b 35). 

But the emphatic announcement at the outset of the 
Sixth Book of the multiplicity of the problems of Political 
Science strikes us as something altogether new. We 
expect that Aristotle will pass quietly on from the best 
constitution (or in other words Kingship and Aristocracy) 
to Polity, the only 6p6%) woAcrefa still undiscussed, and if it 
is true that he gives good reasons (6 (4). 8. 1293b 22 
sqq:) for departing from this course and for studying 
oligarchy and democracy before he studies the polity, 
still we are conscious of a considerable change of tone 


? It should be noted, however, 
that the references to the mpara 
Adyo in 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 30 and 
4 (7). 14. 1333a 3 can easily be 
detached from the context in which 
they stand, and may well have 


been added by a later hand. 

* Vol. i. p. 295 sq. 

* A further question might be 
raised, whether they were incorpo- 
rated with the Politics by the 
hand of Aristotle. 
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when we pass to the Sixth Book. Aristotle here becomes 
suddenly aware that Political Science has a technical as well 
as an ethical side; he insists that the statesman, like the 
physician (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180 b 25 sqq.) or the general 
(Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1101 a 3 sqq.), must be able to make the 
best of the material which happens to be at his disposal— 
nay, that he must understand how to construct any con- 
stitution that may be demanded of him, even if it is not the 
best that the circumstances permit. In the earlier books 
(1-5) woAutixy and the wéAts seem to be regarded on the whole 
from a more ideal point of view, as the sources of good life: 
the keynote of these books is the exaltation of woAuriK7y 
apxn over deomorixyn and oixovopixn apxy, of which we hear 
so much in the first book. The mapexBdacers are viewed 
throughout them as originating in an erroneous view of 
justice (as indeed they still are in 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 sqq.); 
in the Sixth Book, on the contrary, we discover for the 
first time that they are in some cases the only possible 
constitutions, the social conditions of the community per- 
mitting no other forms (6 (4). 12. 1296b 24 sqq.). The 
Seventh Book goes so far as to advise a tyranny how to 
maintain itself in power. Another obvious difference 
between the two groups of books is that the one is far 
fuller of historical detail than the other. 

A further peculiarity of the later group (6-8) is the 
emphasis with which these books dwell on a fact which 
finds no mention elsewhere—that of the existence of many 
forms of democracy and oligarchy. The Third Book, it is 
true, had distinguished various kinds of Kingship, so that 
there is nothing new in the recognition of sub-forms of this 
or that constitution; but still we nowhere learn outside 
these three books that democracy and oligarchy have many 
forms. No truth, however, is more insisted on in the three 
books, or rather in the Sixth and Eighth, for in the 
Seventh it is referred to only in the closing chapter!, a 


’ The only subdivision of oli- book is that into évyoyo and kipior 
garchies and democracies recog- (7 (5). 6. 1306b 20). 
nized in the remainder of the 
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chapter which, though quite Aristotelian, may well be of 
later date than the rest of the book. 

We might be tempted by the entire silence of the Fourth Question 
and Fifth Books with regard to much that comes before us {ye 
in the Sixth and Eighth to regard the former pair of books and Fifth 
as written before the latter. But then it is not by any the bes 
means certain that the Fourth and Fifth Books were in and Fighth 
existence when the Sixth and Eighth were penned. The earlier 
Sixth Book no doubt refers to the inquiry respecting the “"“* 
best constitution as concluded, but it is not clear that the 
inquiry referred to is that contained in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books. It alludes to an inquiry respecting dpioro- 
xpatia contained in the zp@rot Adyo., but we cannot be sure 
that the Fourth and Fifth Books are intended to be referred 
to. The passage is as follows (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1 sqq.):— 

dptotokpatiay pey ov Kadd@s exe Kadeiv Tepi 7s SinAOopen ev 
Tols TpwTos Adyots* THY yap Ex Tov dpiotwy GzAGs Kat dpeTijy 
moAttelay, kal pr mpos trd0ecly Tia ayabayv avdpav, pdvnv 
d{katov mpooayopevey apiotoxpatiav® év pdvn yap amA@s 6 adtos 
avijp kal moAltns ayabds éotiw" of 3’ év Tats GAAas ayaboi mpds 
TH ToAtTelav elol Thy avbTav. 

The reference here may well be to the Third Book, in 
which we find all the characteristics of the best constitution 
here dwelt upon mentioned (cp. 3. 18) ; and the same thing 
perhaps holds of the reference in 6 (4). 3. 1290a 2 to ra 
mept tiv dpiotoxpatlay, where 3. 12. 1283 a 14 sqq. may 
possibly be the passage alluded to. It is true that there 
are two passages in the Sixth Book which remind us of the 
teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books—c. 2. 1289 a 32, 
where both dpioroxparia and Baowvela are said to rest on 
dpe?) Kexopnynuévn, and c. 11. 1295 a 25 sqq., where a 
moAtrela Kat’ evxynv is spoken of, requiring a type of virtue 
above the ordinary type and an education presupposing not 
only high natural gifts, but also a xopnyla which only For- 
tune can give. These passages are quite in harmony with 
the teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books, but they 
might have been written before these books were written. 

It is far more clear that both the Fourth and Fifth Books, 


The Sixth 
Book. 


The 
Seventh 
Book. 
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and the Sixth and Eighth, were written after the Third, 
than that either pair of books was written after the other. 
These two pairs of books seem to be to a considerable 
extent independent of each other. Both, we notice, are 
incomplete; there is no clear evidence that either group 
was ever finished, though the opening of the Sixth Book 
(6 (4). 2.1289 a 30) speaks of the inquiry respecting the 
best constitution as complete, and the Eighth Book, as we 
possess it, appears to close in the middle of a sentence?. 
It is possible that Aristotle went on with the Sixth Book 
after completing the Third, instead of proceeding with the 
sketch of the best State. If he did so, however, it is 
strange that we find in the Fourth and Fifth Books so few 
traces of the teaching of the Sixth and Eighth. 

A noteworthy feature of the Sixth Book is the state in 
which we find its earlier portion. The programme given 
in its second chapter (1289 b 12-26), as has been pointed 
out elsewhere (vol. i. p. 492 sqq.), does not altogether 
correspond with the list of questions marked out for 
treatment in the first chapter. The repetitions of prior 
discussions which we remark in c. 4 are still more sur- 
prising; c. 4. 129¢a 30-b 20 goes over much the same 
ground as the eighth chapter of the Third Book, and c. 4. 
1290 b 21-1291 b 13 not only repeats (with considerable 
variations of method and result) the investigations of the 
preceding chapter, but contains much that is similar to the 
contents of the eighth chapter of the Fourth Book. The 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book may perhaps not have 
received a final revision, or may have been tampered with 
by some later hand. 

The Seventh Book was probably originally written as 
a separate treatise, and only inserted by an afterthought 
between the Sixth and Eighth Books. Not many refer- 
ences to other books of the Politics occur in its pages”, and 

ae (6). 8. 1323 a 9, mepi per ow 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 28 (domep eipnra 
TOV dpxav, @s €v tum, oxeddov Kal mpdrepov) and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 
eipnrat wept maoav, where we have 2 (moia d€ A€youey TaY TodLTEL@Y 


pev ovv without any 6¢ to follow. copicpara, mporepoy eipntar) May 
* Such references as those in’ easily have been added by a 
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it has some marked peculiarities. As has been already 
remarked, it systematically distinguishes between povapy(at 
(including Kingships) and wodireta.?, and it takes no notice 
(till its last chapter) of the many sub-forms of oligarchy 
and democracy dwelt on in the Sixth and Eighth Books ; 
it also advises in one passage (c. I. 1302 a 2-8) the blend- 
ing in constitutions of lodrns dpiOunrixy with lodrns kar’ 
ag(av, as the best security for durability®. It is perhaps 
by supposing that the Seventh Book has been inserted 
between two closely related books composed consecu- 
tively, that we shall best explain some _ difficulties 
occasioned by the references in the Eighth Book to 
the Sixth and Seventh Books. On the one hand, the 
Eighth Book refers more than once to the Seventh as pre- 
ceding it, and one of these references at all events is too 
much interwoven with the context to be easily explained 
away as an addition by a later hand (c. 5. 1319 b 37 sqq.). 
On the other hand, the Sixth Book is referred to in 8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 34 as 7 péO0d0s » mpd Tavrns, and inc. 4. 1318 b 7 
as of mpd tovTwy Adyo. If these references are from the hand 
of Aristotle—which is by no means certain, for they can 
readily be detached from the context—it may well be that 
they were inserted before the Seventh Book was intruded 
between the Sixth and the Eighth, and eproves an over- 
sight escaped excision afterwards. 

Some further light will be thrown on the subject which Promises 
we have been considering, if we note down from the pages eens 
of the Politics some promises of future investigations which arg 
are not fulfilled in the work as we have it. 


not fulfilled 
The earliest of these (1. 13. 1260 b 8 sqq.) prepares us to i the 


Politics. 





later hand, or by Aristotle him- 
self, if he incorporated the Seventh 
Book with the Politics. 

1 Vol. i. p. 521. 

2 Aauilarditinedon) is implied 
in 3.15.1286b 8-13. Movapyiaand 
modreia are often distinguished 
in the ordinary use of the Greek 
language (see Liddell and Scott 
S.v. wodireia), and the Seventh 


VOL. II, 


Book conforms to the common 
way of speaking. The Seventh 
Book also agrees with the Third 
in tracing the plurality of forms 
of constitution to varying views 
of what is just (7 (5). I. 1301 a 25 
$44: : CP. 3- 9). 

® This recommendation, it may 
be noticed, is borrowed from 
Plato, Laws 757 E. 
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expect a full investigation of the virtue of husband and 
wife, father and child, and of the conduct they should 
observe to each other, and also of the various forms which 
each of these relations should assume under each constitu- 
tion; we are to be told how every constitution will educate 
the women and children who fall under its authority. 
Perhaps these inquiries were to find a place in the dis- 
cussions zepl madovoulas to which the Fourth Book (4 (7). 
16. 1335 b 2) bids us look forward; but at any rate the 
intimation of the First Book leads us to expect an interest- 
ing ethical investigation which we do not find in the Politics, 
though the necessity of adapting education to the constitu- 
tion is often insisted on (e.g. in 5 (8). 1. 1337 a II sqq.: 7 
(5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: 8 (6). 4.1319b 1 sqq.). The Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Books, as we have them, seem in fact | 
too much preoccupied with purely political problems to 
find room for the delicate ethical inquiry promised in the 
First Book. Yet we are told at the beginning of the 
Eighth Book that only a few subjects remain for discus- 
sion, and the subject dwelt upon in this passage of the 
First Book is not included in its enumeration of them. 
The announcement there made appears, in fact, to be 
completely forgotten. 

Then again, the intimation in the first chapter of the 
Sixth Book that the making of laws, as distinguished from 
constitutions, is a part of the province of woAcrixy, and that 
the whole province of woA.tixy must be fully dealt with, 
leads us to look for an inquiry on the subject of laws in the 
Politics (cp. 3. 15. 1286 a 5, dpeloOw tiv mpérnv). But, 
as has been noticed already, the programme given in 
the very next chapter (the second) omits all mention 
of this topic, and the opening paragraphs of the Eighth 
Book fail to include it among the subjects which still 
demand treatment, though it certainly is not dealt with in 
any part of the Politics which has come down to us. 

Other intimations of future discussions which never ac- 
tually occur will be found ‘in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 32 sqq.: 4 (7). 
10. 1330a 4 and 1330a 31 sqq.: 4(7). 16. 1335 b 2 sqq.: 
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4.(7). 17. 1336 b 24: 5 (8). 3. 1338 a 32 sqq.: 5(8).7.1341b 
19 sqq.: 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. These passages, however, 
only prove what we knew without them, that the inquiry as 
to the best State and its arrangements is incomplete, and 
also that the Eighth Book is incomplete. The fact that 
there are no references in the Politics to past discussions 
which cannot be explained as relating to existing passages 
in the treatise as we have it, seems to make it probable 
that no considerable part of the work has been lost, and 
that it was never finished. 





| We see then that though there is a certain amount of The 
unity about the Politics, it is not a well-planned whole. Its hts raga 
component parts fit together more or less, but the fit is whose 
| not perfect. Pegs 
| How is it that this is so? How is it that the Politics, rai 
| though indisputably a whole, is yet a whole in which we Bacuibe 
trace these discrepancies of plan? Si bie 

Beyond all doubt, we must not expect a Greek phi- causes of 
losophical treatise to be arranged precisely in the order in “"* 
which we expect a modern work of the same kind to be 
arranged. A modern work would not first prove that the 
household exists by nature, and then inquire whether it 
ought to exist. Yet this is what Aristotle does in the 
First and Second Books of the Politics. Cicero has already 
noticed in the Tusculan Disputations some peculiarities in 
| the methods of investigation practised by Greek philoso- 
. phers, as distinguished from Greek geometricians. ‘ Verun- 
| tamen mathematicorum iste mos est, non est philosophorum. 
Nam geometrae cum aliquid docere volunt, si quid ad eam 
rem pertinet eorum quae ante docuerunt, id sumunt pro 
concesso et probato: illud modo explicant, de quo ante 
nihil scriptum est. Philosophi, quaamcunque rem habent in 
manibus, in eam quae conveniunt congerunt omnia, etsi alio 
loco disputata sunt. Quod ni ita esset, cur Stoicus, si esset 
quaesitum, satisne ad beate vivendum virtus posset, multa 
diceret? cui satis esset respondere se ante docuisse nihil 
bonum esse, nisi quod honestum esset ; hoc probato, con- 

Cc 2 
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sequens esse beatam vitam virtute esse contentam, et quo 
modo hoc sit consequens illi, sic illud huic, ut si beata vita 
virtute contenta sit, nisi honestum quod sit, nihil aliud sit 
bonum. Sed tamen non agunt sic. Nam et de honesto et 
de summo bono separatim libri sunt, et cum ex eo efficia- 
tur satis magnam in virtute ad beate vivendum esse vim, 
nihilo minus hoc agunt separatim. Propriis enim et suis 
argumentis et admonitionibus tractanda quaeque res est, 
tanta praesertim?.’ 

Seneca, again, in an interesting passage of his Fortieth 
Epistle, contrasts Greek and Roman oratory, and finds more 
deliberation, reflection, and system in the latter. ‘In 
Graecis hanc licentiam tuleris: nos, etiam cum scribimus, 
interpungere assuevimus. Cicero quoque noster, a quo 
Romana eloquentia exsilivit, gradarius fuit. Romanus sermo 
magis se circumspicit et aestimat praebetque aestiman- 
dum.’ 

But differences of this kind do not suffice to explain the 
phenomena which need explanation in the Politics. What 
we remark is that, of the three or four parts of which the 
work is made up, those which precede and those which 
follow very nearly correspond to each other, but do not 
quite do so. In passing from one part to another, we are 
conscious that the two parts do not completely match: 
the part which we must place second in order is not 
quite what the part which precedes it leads us to expect 
it to be, though it is very nearly so. Some of the dis- 
crepancies which we notice in the Politics may be accounted 
for on the supposition that the work was never finished and 
never received a final revision at its author’s hands, but 
then it must be remembered that a similar, or even greater, 
want of unity has been traced in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
which can hardly have suffered from the same cause. 

Whatever may be the case as to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
perhaps the state of the Politics becomes in general intelli- 
gible if we suppose that Aristotle, notwithstanding his turn 
for systematization, allowed himself some freedom in work- 

? Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5. 7. 18-19. ° 
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‘ing successively at different parts of the treatise, permitted 


each part to forget to some extent its membership of a 
whole, and failed to force on his investigations that complete 
harmony, of form as well as of substance, which rigorous 
criticism would require’. Very probably his views deve- 
loped as he passed from one portion of the work to another ; 
he seems throughout it to be feeling his way as a pioneer 
would, and we need not be surprised to find in the Sixth 
and Eighth Books ideas of which there is no trace in the 
earlier ones. Possibly some interval of time elapsed be- 
tween the composition of the different parts?. The Third 
Book is the centre round which the whole treatise is 
grouped ; it is presupposed both in the inquiries of the 
Fourth Book and in those of the Sixth. 

We notice that we have no such programme of future 
inquiries at the outset of the Politics as that which the 
first and second chapters of the Sixth Book set forth for 
the remainder of the work, and it may well be the case 
that Aristotle began the Politics without any definite 
scheme of it before him. He had evidently cast aside the 
programme which we find at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and yet he framed no fresh one to take its place. 
If he had done so, perhaps he would have prepared us by 
some intimation early in the work for the break of which 
we are sensible in passing from the first five books to the 
remaining three. Something might have been lost in 
freshness and freedom, if the structure of the Politics had 
been more rigorously systematic—if a definite programme 
had been announced at the outset and adhered to through- 
out, but the bisected aspect which the work wears at present 
would have been removed, and the gulf would have been 


1 This will not, however, ex- tions. For instance, a Second 
plain everything; it will not ex- Book may once have existed with 
plain, for instance, the state in a commencement in fuller har- 





which we find the first four chap- 
ters of the Sixth Book. 

* It is also possible that some 
of the books were rewritten, and 
that the Politics, as we have it, 
is a mixture of two or more edi- 


mony with the conclusion of the 
First than that of the present 
Second Book, and a Fourth Book 
in fuller harmony with the Third 
than the present Fourth. 


Apart from 
possible in- 
terpola- 
tions, the 
Politics 
would seem 
to be the 
work of 
one author, 
and that 
author 
Aristotle, 
not Theo- 
phrastus. 
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bridged between the ethical woAcrixy of the earlier group of 
books and the largely technical woAurixy of the later. 

Some may be inclined to suspect that the Politics is the 
work of more authors than one. It is very possible that it 
is not free from interpolation, but there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the bulk of the treatise is to be 
referred to one and the same author. The same peculi- ° 
arities of style appear throughout it—peculiarities which 
are traceable more or less in other works ascribed to 
Aristotle, and which afford marked indications of character. 
We are sensible of a certain combativeness—of a fondness 
for tacitly contradicting other writers, especially Plato; we 
feel that we have to do with a writer who is at once eager 
in utterance and circumspect in drawing conclusions. 

If we refuse to trust to the evidence of style, we may 
note that a work composed by more authors than one, 
and especially a work on Politics, would probably betray 
its origin by anachronisms, unless these authors were 
contemporaries. The works of Theophrastus on Plants, 
though far removed in subject from current events, mark 
their own date by referring to events long subsequent to 
the death of Aristotle?. 

Then again, each of the three or four parts into which 
the Politics falls seems to be the work of a writer who 
is thinking out the subject for himself—a pioneer, not a 
deft expositor and elaborator of another man’s system. 
Perhaps the very discrepancies and variations of view 
which we note in the Politics indicate this. The system 
is in making, not made. The earlier books of the treatise 
appear to be unfamiliar with doctrines which are insisted 
on with emphasis in the later ones. The writer is evi- 
dently one who has known Greece in the days of its 
freedom and greatness before the defeat of Chaeroneia— 
one who belongs perhaps rather to the age of Philip than 
to that of Alexander: the opinions he combats and 
corrects are those of that day; they are the opinions of 
Plato or Isocrates or the Socratic Schools, not those of a 


» See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 98 n.: 811n. 
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later time. If the Politics, or any part of it, had been 
written even twenty years after Alexander’s death, would 
not the fact be readily discoverable? Would a writer of 
that date have committed himself to the sanguine view 
that the Greek race, if united, would be able to rule the 
world? Would the passages recommending the consti- 
tution resting on the péco. have been expressed as they 
are, if they had been written after Antipater’s intro- 
duction of a property-qualification for citizenship at 
Athens? The writer at any rate would not have needed 
to go back to of apdrepov ef’ Hyenovia yeyorvdres to find a 
statesman of far-reaching authority who favoured a con- 
stitution resembling the polity. 

Nothing surprises us more in the Politics than the 
fact that, though it was apparently written after Chae- 
roneia, it is almost entirely preoccupied with the petty 
States of Greece, and the constitutions prevailing in them. 
Macedon, it is true, might profit by the pages devoted to 
Kingship, but throughout the greater part of the work 
the writer evidently has the Greek City-State and its 
difficulties in view. He seems wholly unconscious that 
the sceptre had passed irrevocably from Greece to Mace- 
don; he has not fully deciphered the meaning of Chae- 
roneia. We need not blame him for this: if Greece had 
been less exhausted and wiser, Chaeroneia might not 
have been ‘finis Graeciae.’ But his view of the situation 
probably shows that he wrote not long after the battle, 
and before the magnitude of the catastrophe had been 
fully realized. 

The as 7 Oeoppdorov in the list of Diogenes may sug- 
gest the question whether Theophrastus was not the 
writer of the Politics, or of a part of it. Theophrastus 
was only 12 or 15 years younger than Aristotle, though 
he survived him apparently 34 years or more. It is very 
possible that he wrote some of his books before the death 
of Aristotle; the Politics might belong to that epoch and 
yet be his. If this were so, we should still feel pretty 
sure that we possessed the gist of Aristotle’s political 
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teaching, for the work of Theophrastus would certainly 
be based on the views of his master. But we feel in 
reading the Politics that we are in presence of the master, 
not of the disciple—of the originator of the system, not of 
its expositor. There is a difference, again, between the 
style of Aristotle and that of Theophrastus; the writings of 
the latter were probably far easier reading than those of the 
former—sweeter, more flowing, and less sinewy'. Opinions 
also find expression in the Politics which Theophrastus 
seems not to have held. He would hardly have been 
willing to assert, as the First Book of the Politics asserts 
(c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq.), the naturalness of animal food?. 
He may perhaps also have rated the importance of external 
and bodily goods to happiness rather higher than we find 
it rated in the Fourth Book of the Politics®. 

Theophrastus was famed for the freshness with which he 
could treat a subject already treated by Aristotle‘, and it 
is probable that the treatise in six books entitled [odcrixa, 
which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him, was different in 
many respects from the work which we know as Aristotle's 


Politics. 


ic: Brutus Bi 12tt. quis 
Aristotele nervosior, Theophrasto 
dulcior? Heylbut (de Theo- 
phrasti libris wept quAtas, p. 9) 
remarks: ‘taceri quidem nequit 
nonnulla minus severe et magis 
ad communem sensum a Theo- 
phrasto tractata esse, qui longe 
suaviore et faciliore quam Aristo- 
teles scribendi genere utebatur.’ 

* See Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, passim. 
It is not quite clear that the so- 
called first book of the Oecono- 
mics (c. 2), which Philodemus as- 
cribes to Theophrastus, contem- 
plates the use of animal food. If, 
again, as Bernays appears to think 
(Theopbrastos tiber Fro6mmigkeit, 
p-96sq.),it is to Theophrastus, and 
not to Porphyry, that we are to 
ascribe the strong assertion of the 
identity of men and animals ‘in 
desires and anger, and also in 


Cicero distinctly implies that the work of Theo- 


reasoning (Aoy:cpois), and above 
all in perceptions,’ which we find 
in Porphyr. de Abstin. 3. 25, Theo- 
phrastus can hardly be the writer 
of such a passage as Pol. I. 2. 
12534 15 sqq. 

Cicero at all events seems to 
have thought that he rated these 
goods higher than Aristotle (see 
Acad. Post, 3. 9, 332 “lo: 35). 
Theophrastus appears in _ his 
Ethics to have thought the ques- 
tion worthy of discussion, whether 
mpos Tas TUXas Tpémerat ra 70n Kat 
Kivovpeva TOL Tey Twparov mabeow 
efiorarat ths adpetns (Plutarch, 
Pericl.c. 38: Sertor.c.10). Heap- 
pears to have speculated whether 
great calamities might not spoil 
even a good man’s character. 

[iGic.-de Fins 7:3. 6+ quid? 
Theophrastus mediocriterne de- 
lectat, cum tractat locos ab Aris- 
totele ante tractatos? 
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phrastus ‘De optimo statu reipublicae’ was not identical 
with the work of Aristotle on the same subject, and if it 
should be suggested that the Fourth and Fifth Books of our 
‘ Aristotle’s Politics’ are the treatise of Theophrastus or its 
remains, it may be replied that internal evidence points 
rather to Aristotle as their author. 


Thus far we have assumed that the Politics is a compo- The Poli- 
sition committed to writing by its author or authors, but poh fora 
this is precisely what has been questioned by some. One pupil’s re- 
or two critics have drawn attention to the accounts hs 
given of Aristotle’s style by Cicero and others' who jectures 
were familiar with his dialogues—accounts which are position 
borne out by some of the still existing fragments of ee 
those dialogues—and have asked whether the extant by Aristo- 
works of Aristotle, marked as they are by many rough- ene ae 
nesses and peculiarities of style, can really have been ocea ha 
composed by him—whether they are not, or most of 
them are not, mere notes of Aristotle's lectures taken 
down by his hearers and perhaps put in shape by some 
one disciple. To some of them, indeed, this theory would 
not apply. The History of Animals can hardly have had 
this origin, and the hypomnematic works of Aristotle—if 
they were intended for his own use—must also have been 
committed to writing by him. But setting these on one 
side, and setting on one side also works. incorrectly con- 
nected with his name, it has been asked whether many, 
if not all, of the remaining works are anything more than 
reports of his lectures. 

There is undoubtedly a colloquial air about them ; some 
have more of it than others, and none more than the 
Politics. The Politics reads, even more than the Nico- 
machean Ethics, like the talk of an experienced inquirer 
engaged with others in a difficult investigation, and feeling 
his way through it. We know that notes were taken by 


* See Zeller’s note, Gr. Ph. 2. well-known passage, Cic. Acad. 
2. I11. I, where some of them are’ 2. 38. 119: veniet flumen orationis 
collected. Among these is the aureum fundens Aristoteles. 
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pupils in the lecture-rooms of the great Greek teachers. 
Aristotle himself took notes of Plato’s lectures epi raya0oi, 
and other disciples of Plato did the same’. Weare told that 
the Cynic Metrocles ‘burnt the lectures of Theophrastus,’ 
an expression which some have taken to mean notes taken 
by him of Theophrastus’ lectures*. But then we observe 
that the works which we associate with the name of Aris- 
totle resemble each other in style more than we should 
expect, if they had come into existence in this way, unless 
indeed the report were verbatim or nearly so, or the whole 
of the lectures were reported by a single individual. If the 
reports were, as they probably would be, by different 
hands and not very close, it is natural to expect that the 
rendering of one reporter would differ a good deal from the 
rendering of another, and that in the result the works 
ascribed to Aristotle would differ from each other in style 
more than they actually do. It seems hardly likely that 
any mere ‘redaction’ by a single disciple would suffice 
to restore to them the degree of uniformity which they 
exhibit. The question then arises—is it likely that the 
reports would be verdatim or nearly so? 

Aristotle’s report of Plato’s lectures wept taya0od was, it 
would seem, pretty close*, so far at all events as certain 
expressions of Plato were concerned, but it is perhaps 
hardly likely that a long course of lectures would be taken 
down in the close way in which we must suppose Aristotle's 
language to have been taken down, if most of what we 
call his works are in fact reports of his lectures*. If his 


1 Heitz, Verlorenen Schriften 
des Aristoteles, p. 217 sq. 

? Diog. Laert. 6. 95, otros ra 
€avTov cvyypdypara Katakaoy, &s 
gnow “Exdtrov év mpoto Xpeav, 
émédeye, 

Tad’ €or’ dveipwv veprépwv havrdc- 
para, 

by fed cy of 
otov Anpos* oi 8’, Gre ras Oeodpdarov 
axpoacets karahéyav érédeye, 
“Hoaore, mpouort de, Oeris vi 

Tt elo yxuricer. 

* Cp. Simplic. in Aristot. Phys. 
362 a 12 (quoted by Heitz, p. 217), 


év trois mept tayabov Adyots, ols 6 
’AptororeAns Kai ‘“HpaxAeidns Kat 
‘Eotiaios kat GAAow tod TAdtwvos 
€raipou trapayevopevor aveypayarro 
Ta pnévra ainypatwdds, os €ppndn. 

* It would seem from Plutarch’s 
treatise De recta ratione audiendi 
(c. 18) that the lecturers of his day 
were liable to be interrupted by 
questions put by some member of 
their audience, to which they 
were expected to reply. If this 
was so in Aristotle’s time, a faith- 
ful report of a lecture would give 
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lectures, however, were thus taken down, the reports would 
differ but little from compositions strictly so called, for 
ancient authors, like modern, may often have dictated their 
writings to an amanuensis. 

But no ancient authority conceives the works of Aris- 
totle to have come into being in this way. Galen, as we 
have seen, speaks of ‘Aristotle as ‘ writing’ the dxpodceis 
for his pupils. Theophrastus, in a letter to the Peripa- 
tetic Phanias cited by Diogenes Laertius*, seems to use the 
term dvayvéces of his own lectures. The wepi raya6od of 
Aristotle, which consisted of notes of Plato’s lectures, was 
never included among the works of Plato, and it would be 
equally easy to distinguish between reports of Aristotle’s 
lectures and works written by Aristotle. It seems, besides, 
only natural that Aristotle should write down a course of 
lectures which he probably intended to re-deliver. He was 
not, like Socrates or Carneades, one who systematically ab- 
stained from writing ; he had been a writer from his youth ; 
and is it likely that after composing his Dialogues and his 
History of Animals and his work on Constitutions, and 
even noting down the Problems which suggested themselves 
to him, and accumulating a mass of memoranda, he trusted 
his political and other teaching to the chapter of accidents ? 
Even if, on the first occasion on which each course was 
delivered, he used no notes, and a pupil took down a report 
of the lectures, is it not likely that he would adopt this 
report, and use it, possibly in an amplified and revised form, 
on subsequent occasions ? 

The remark may be added that if the Politics is a pupil’s 
record of Aristotle’s lectures, it is the record of a course of 
lectures singularly broken up into parts. We ask with some 
curiosity, why a continuous course of lectures should form 
so imperfect an unity. One would have expected that a 
single course delivered without notes would have been far 


these replies, and probably record unsafe to build too much on the 
the interruption which elicited testimony of an alleged letter, 


them. which may have been, like much 
? Above, P- ii. of Greek epistolary literature, 
2 5. 37. It would of course be falsified or spurious. 
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more of an unity than the Politics seems to be. It is no 
doubt possible that the work is a pupil’s record of three or 
four courses put together ; but, on the whole, the supposi- 
tion which involves fewest difficulties seems to be that the 
Politics was written by Aristotle for use in his lecture-room, 
or at all events for the use of his pupils. It is evident 
that Greek teachers had to study with some care how 
best to carry their pupils with them. Some hearers, we are 
told in the Metaphysics!, would accept nothing but strict 
mathematical demonstration ; others demanded a frequent 
use of examples, while others again expected the lecturer 
to adduce passages from the poets in confirmation of his 
teaching. Aristotle is careful to explain at the very outset 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, for the benefit of the first- 
named class of critics, that ethical and political problems 
do not lend themselves to mathematical demonstration, but 
he often illustrates his teaching by familiar examples and 
often also refers to the poets. These methods would be 
especially in place in an educational, or acroamatic, treatise. 
Unlike Plato, who seems for the most part to have written 
in one and the same way for the outside world and for his 
pupils, Aristotle made a distinction between the style of his 
published works and the style of those which he intended 
for use within his school. With his pupils he seems to 
have been less attentive to form, less rhetorical, and more 
colloquial. 

His lecturing is not of an er cathedra or formal type; on 
the contrary, he seems to regard himself rather as the 
pioneer of a body of investigators, and takes pains to 
select that path through the thicket along which they will 
find it most easy to follow him. He never forgets the 
traditional impressions, prepossessions, and prejudices of 
the better sort of Greek; he himself has inherited these 
traditions, which need only a certain amount of sifting and 
correction to become the basis of his own philosophical 
system. His tone is thus rather that of a comrade than 
a teacher. We can imagine how great would be the im- 

* Metaph. a. 3. 995 a 6 sqq. 
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pression produced on thoughtful Greeks by the Politics; its 
teaching would be the more effective, because it was so 
little ex cathedra and was conveyed in an unlaboured and 
conversational style. 

It is not impossible that many of Aristotle’s works are 
records of his teaching drawn up by him after the lectures 
had been delivered. Several of the treatises comprised in 
the ‘ Moralia’ of Plutarch are thought to be based on lec- 
tures previously given; the treatise De Audiendis Poetis is 
expressly said by Plutarch to be so (c. 1)’. The orators 
had set the example of writing down their speeches before 
or after delivery. We need not suppose that all the works 
of Aristotle were designed for one and the same purpose, or 
that they all originated in exactly the same way. The 
extreme brevity and compression of his style in some of 
them (for instance, in parts of the Metaphysics and in the 
third book of the De Anima) would seem to render these 
writings more suitable for private perusal than for reading 
aloud. We do not often observe a similar degree of com- 
pression in the Politics. 

The displacement of the Fourth and Fifth Books may be How is the 
accounted for in many ways. It may be due to the un- “Place- 


finished state of the work: Aristotle may have left his Fawth aid 
manuscript in pieces, and the ‘ disiecta membra’ may not / Mh Books 
have been put together aright. Or the particular MS. or rie 
MSS. of which the MSS. we possess are reproductions 

may have had this defect. Several MSS. of the Metaphysics 

of Aristotle (S, A®, B®, C, E)—among them one of the 

best (A®)—place Books M and N before K and A’. 

Bekker remarks at the close of the Sixth Book of the 

History of Animals (581 a 5), that several MSS. place the 

Eighth Book immediately after the Sixth: ‘octavum et 

A® subiungit et P QO C* D* E* F* G* m n, septimo in noni 

locum depresso.’ So again, according to Bekker’s note at 

the close of the Seventh Book of the same treatise, P A* C* 


? See Volkmann, Leben Schrif- * Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysi- 
ten und Philosophie des Plutarch, ca, p. v sqq. 
1. 65. 
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add after d&pyovra, the last word of this book, the words 
mpo.ovons dy THs Auklas, ‘quod est initium libri decimi’: 
here apparently we have a trace of an arrangement of the 
books by which the spurious Tenth Book was inserted at 
the close of the Seventh’. 

Displacements of this kind are said to have frequently 
occurred, when codices of parchment took the place of 
papyrus-rolls and works were transcribed from papyrus 
to parchment’. 

Or again, the same thing may have happened to the 
Politics which some think has happened to the Facta et 
Dicta Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus*. The Fourth and 
Fifth Books (i.e. the fourth and fifth volumes or papyrus- 
rolls) may have circulated as a separate work, and may 
have been wrongly placed, when restored to the work of 
which they originally formed a part. If, as may well be 
the case, the displacement of the two books occurred at a 
very early date, or at all events prior to the general disuse 
of papyrus-rolls, this may have been the way in which it 
came about. But indeed a mere mistake in numbering the 
eight papyrus-rolls of the archetype would suffice to account 
for it. It is, no doubt, possible that these two books belong 
to a different edition of the treatise from the Third Book, 
and that this circumstance has in some way or other led to 
their being placed at the end of it. It is not easy, however, 
to see how it can have done so; nor is the position in which 
we find them accounted for, if we take the view that they 
were not originally designed to form part of the work, for 
this may very probably be true of the Seventh Book, which 
nevertheless stands fifth in order in the MSS. 


’ Some MSS. of William of 
Moerbeke’s Latin Translation of 
the Politics in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (Fonds de Sor- 
bonne, 928: Fonds de Saint-Vic- 
tor, 336) are said by Jourdain 
(Recherches critiques sur Age et 
lorigine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote, p. 181) ‘n’annoncer que 
sept livres ; et le dernier se termine 
cependant par ces mots: Palam 
guia tres hos faciendum ad discip- 


linam: quod medium, quod pos- 
stbile, guod decens. La division 
des livres varie donc sans que 
louvrage soit moins complet.’ 

2 See Birt, Antike Buchwesen, 
p- 374. The change came to be 
of common occurrence, according 
to this writer, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries of our era. 

’ See Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Valerius 
Maximus, 
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ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POLITICS AND THE 
LATIN TRANSLATION OF WILLIAM OF MOERBEKE. 


THE publication in 1872 of Susemihl’s critical edition of 
the Politics will always be regarded as marking an epoch 
in the study of the work. It comprises a complete collation 
of all the more important MSS. then known to scholars and 
a partial collation of the inferior ones; it also contains a 
revised text of William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of 
the Politics, based on a collation of a number of MSS. I 
have not attempted to revise Susemihl’s collations. I have, 
however, collated the first two books of. the Politics in MS. 
112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (referred 
to by Susemihl in his edition of the Nicomachean Ethics 
as O!, but not, I believe, previously collated for the Poli- 
tics)’, and I have collated the first two books of William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation in MS. 891 of the Phillipps 
Library, Cheltenham (referred to by me as z), and in MS. 
112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford, named o by 
Susemihl (Sus.! p. xxxviii), whose collation of this MS., 
made by Dr. M. Schanz, extends, however, only to the 
First Book. I have also collated a number of passages in 
the first two books of the same Latin Translation in a 
Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 174), which I refer to as 
y- This MS. and the Phillipps MS. have not, so far as I 
am aware, been collated before. The latter MS. is of some 
importance, for though it is neither copied from the a of 
Susemihl (MS. 19, sctences et arts, latin, of the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal at Paris) nor a from it, these two MSS. evi- 
dently belong to the same family, a family of which a has 


* See as to this MS.,so faras the remarks prefixed to the Criti- 
its text of the Politics is concerned, cal Notes (below, p. 58 sqq.). 
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hitherto been the sole representative, and Susemihl (with 
whom Busse concurs, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica 
emendandi, p. 11) says of a (Sus.! p. xxxv)—‘ omnium 
librorum mihi adhibitorum longe est optimus, quoniam, 
etsi ceteris non rarius peccat, tamen longe saepius quam 
alius quis verum retinuit solus.’ The words prefixed in a 
to the Translation of the Politics—zncipit liber politicorum 
Aristotilis a fratre Guilielmo ordints praedicatorum de greco 
in latinum translatus—which enabled M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire in 1837 (Politique d’Aristote, tome 1, p. 1xxix) to 
establish the truth of Schneider’s conjecture and to de- 
signate William of Moerbeke as its author, and which have 
not hitherto been found in any other MS., are prefixed to 
this translation in z also, though z does not add at the end 
of it the words which are found at the end of it in a (St. 
Hilaire, wb2 supra: Sus.’ p. xxxiv); the closing words in z 
are, in fact, explicit liber polliticorum Aristotilis}. 

Still it is on Susemihl’s apparatus criticus that the fol- 
lowing remarks are mainly based, so far at least as the 
more important MSS. of the Politics are concerned, and 
my aim in them will be to derive as much instruction as 
possible from the copious data with which he has fur- 
nished the student of the Politics, and especially to throw 
light on the characteristics and comparative value of the 
two families into which his MSS. fall, and of the more 
important MSS. individually. I am all the more desirous 
to acknowledge my debt to Susemihl, because on ques- 
tions relating to the text I have often been led to con- 
clusions at variance with his. On these questions I shall 
be able to speak more definitively, when I have com- 
pleted my commentary, but something must be said at 
once as to the principles on which I have framed my text. 

Some Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth 
(Fourth) Books of the Politics ascribed to the tenth century 


* Seebelow(p.60sqq.)astothese _ that of a, it does not by any means 
MSS. of William of Moerbeke’s always do so; in fact, it occa- 
Latin Translation of the Politics. sionally offers readings peculiar to 
I will only add here as to z, that __ itself, some of them excellent. 
though its text often agrees with 
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have recently been discovered, or rediscovered, in the Vatican 
Library', but no complete MS. of the work is older than the 
fourteenth. Nor have we any Greek commentaries on the 
Politics, such as we possess in the case of some other 
works of Aristotle, which might aid us in the correction of 
the text. The extant complete MSS. fall, as has been said, 
into two families, the second of them including a superior 
and inferior variety. The chief* representatives of the first 
family are the two manuscripts, M* (B 105, ‘ordinis supe- 
rioris,’ of the Ambrosian Library at Milan), belonging to the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and P! (MS. 2023 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris), transcribed by Demetrius 
Chalcondylas*, possibly at Milan (see Sus.! p. vii), at the 
close of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century*. A full account of these manuscripts will be 
found in Susemihl’s large critical edition of the Politics 


1 See the Preface. 

* They are not its only repre- 
sentatives, for we are furnished 
with many readings characteristic 
of this recension by the correc- 
tions and various readings found 
in P? and in larger numbers in P‘, 
two MSS. of the second family. 
P°, a manuscript of mixed type, 
being related to both families, 
would also be of much use, if it 
were not very late (it belongs to 
the sixteenth century), and both 
for this reason and for others, of 
very doubtful authority. It is 
also imperfect, for its earlier por- 
tion is lost, and it commences 
only at 1306a 6. See on these 
sources Sus.’ praef. p. vi sqq. 

* Or rather Chalcocondylas— 
‘of the bronze pen’ (Gardthausen, 
Gr. Palaographie, p. 72). In study- 
ing the readings offered by P? itis 
necessary to bear in mind that 
Demetrius Chalcondylas was no 
mere ordinary copyist ; he was a 
learned scholar, and superintended 
editions of Homer (Florence, 1488), 
of Isocrates (Milan, 1493), and of 
Suidas (1499). Susemihl (Sus.* 
p. xiv) is no doubt right in regard- 
ing as emendations of his several 
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of the good readings which are 
found onlyin P'. Here and there, 
however, as Busse has pointed out 
(de praesidiis, etc., p. 45), P! ap- 
pears to preserve the reading of 
the archetype more faithfully than 
any other MS. of the first family 
(e.g. in 3. 9. 1280b 5). 

* P! must be classed with the 
first family, though many of the 
corrections introduced into it by 
Demetrius belong to the second, 
just as P? and P* must be classed 
with the second family, though 
many of the corrections introduced 
into them by their writers belong 
to the first. It is singular that 
each of the writers of these three 
MSS., and perhaps also the writer 
of the MS. used by Leonardus 
Aretinus, should have corrected 
his MS. from the recension to 
which it does not belong. This 
may indicate that some doubt was 
even then felt as to the compara- 
tive value of the two recensions. 
Some of the corrections of this 
kind in P' are in the same ink as 
the MS., and were therefore pro- 
bably made either at the time of 
writing or not long after. 
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(1872), pp. vii-xii. Bekker omitted to collate these two 
MSS. for his edition of Aristotle (1831). Some readings 
from them, however, had been communicated by Haase to 
Géttling and had been published by the latter in his edition 
of the Politics (1824), and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
(1837) carried the study of the Paris MSS. of the Politics 
much farther ; but any one who compares the full collation 
of M* P! made on behalf of Susemihl with previous ac- 
counts of the text of these MSS. will see that our know- 
ledge of the readings they offer was greatly enlarged by 
the publication of his edition of 1872. So far then as 
extant manuscripts are concerned, the text of the first 
family has only recently come to be thoroughly known, 
but it must not be forgotten that students of the Politics 
have had at their disposal from the first an extremely 
literal Latin translation published probably about 1260 
(Rhein. Mus. 39. p. 457) and based on a Greek text of the 
first family. This translation is the work of one of the 
earliest students of Greek in Western Europe—William 
of Moerbeke, a Flemish! Dominican, who was Archbishop 
of Corinth at the close of his life (1280-1)?—and if we 
may judge by the number of copies of it which exist, was 
largely used in the middle ages, notwithstanding the 
censure passed by Roger Bacon on the class of translations 
to which it belongs* and its occasional almost complete 


? Moerbeke, or Meerbecke, is a 
small town of Eastern Flanders, 
some miles from Ghent. It is not 
perhaps quite certain in what 
sense this translation was the 
work of William of Moerbeke. 
More hands than one may have 
been employed upon it: some 
parts of it (e.g. the last chapter 
of the Second Book) show much 
more. ignorance of Greek than 
others. We cannot feel sure that 
William of Moerbeke translated 
the whole; indeed, his functions 
may have been confined to super- 
vising the work of others and 
editing the book. The MSS. 
which mention his name are not 


the earliest. Some scribe or other, 
perhaps a Dominican, would ap- 
pear to have added the name, 
when the work had become famous. 
We must not, however, lose sight 
of the fact that a great similarity 
of method is noticeable through- 
out the translation ; this makes in 
favour of its being the work of a 
single author. 

* Oncken, Die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles, p. 70. 

3 Speaking of William of Moer- 
beke, Roger Bacon says—‘ Wil- 
lielmus iste Flemingus, ut notum 
est omnibus Parisiis literatis, nul- 
lam novit scientiam in lingua. 
graeca, de qua praesumit, et ideo 
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unintelligibility, which is mostly due to its extreme literal- 
ness, though not unfrequently it is the result of the trans- 
lator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek. As no known MS. 
of the Politics except the Vatican Fragments is older 
than the fourteenth century, this translation is based on a 
Greek text earlier than any complete text we possess. 
Not much earlier, however, it would seem, if Susemihl 
is right, for he says (Politica, ed. 1872, p. xii)—‘ Rudolphus 
Schoellius ex compendiorum natura libri M* archetypum 
saeculo xiii® aut xiv° antiquius non fuisse collegit, unde vel 
ipsum illum codicem quem vertendo expressit Guilelmus 
saeculum xii" exiens aut xiii"™ iniens aetate non superasse 
eX magno vitiorum numero mirum in modum Guilelmo 
et Ambrosiano communium concludendum esse videtur.’ 
Still the importance of the Latin translation is great, and 
here again Susemihl has done excellent service, for he 
has collated several manuscripts of it for his critical edition 
of the Politics (Sus.’ p. xxxiv). The value of this trans- 
lation as an authority for the text of the Politics only 
gradually came to be perceived. The Aldine edition (1498) 
was based on a manuscript of the second family, and it was 


omnia transfert falsa et corrumpit 
sapientiam Latinorum’ (quoted by 
Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur 
lage et lorigine des traductions 
latines d’Aristote, p. 67), and 
Sepulveda remarks in the preface 
to his translation of the Politics: 
‘vix enim eos in numero interpre- 
tum habendos puto, qui verbum 
verbo inepta quadam_ fidelitate 
reddunt.’ Yet itis impossible not 
to respect the feeling which led 
William of Moerbeke to adopt 
this mode of translating Aristotle. 
He followed the example of most 
of the translators of the Bible in 
antiquity (Blass, Handbuch der 
klassischen Alterthums-Wissen- 
schaft 1. 223). 

1 Thus mpoBovrdAovs is rendered 
by praemissos, 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 29: 
GmrowKo by domestici, 2. 10. 1271 b 
27, and aroixous by expu/sos, 7 (5). 


3. 1303 b 3, while drotkia is vicinia 
in 12; 1252 D 17;.21-and 6:(4).4. 
1290 b 14, but familiarttas in 2. 
10. 1271 b 29. In 2. 5. 1264 a 
35, Tas map’ evios eikwreias re Kal 
meveoteias kat SovAeias is rendered 
a guibusdam obsequia et humilia- 
tiones et servitutes, and blunders 
equally portentous swarm in the 
translation of the last chapter of 
the Second Book. In 1.6.1255a 
6 the translation has promu/gatio 
for dpodoyia: and in 14 violen- 
tiam pati for BiafeoOau, with ruin- 
ous results to the sense of the 
passage. In I. II. 1259 a 15, €x- 
puoOovvra is rendered by pretium 
taxans. The translator’s render- 
ing of } by guam in 2. 3.1261 b 35 
seems to show an entire misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the 
Greek. ‘Ex ray év mogi in 2. 5. 
1263 a 18 isex Ais Quaein potibus. 


d 2 
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not till 1550, when the third Basle edition of Aristotle 
appeared, that any use was made of the Latin translation 
in correcting the text (see Sus.’ p. xxxii: Sus.? p. xvii). 
Two years later, Victorius published his first edition of the 
Politics, and in 1576 a second edition with a commentary 
(Sus? p. xviii). He seems to have used the Latin trans- 
lation for the emendation of the text in both his editions 
(Schneider, Aristot. Pol. Praefat. p. xx), and he speaks of it 
thus in his preface to the second:—‘quoscunque calamo 
exaratos codices indagare potui, cunctos deteriores men- 
dosioresque inveni quam fuerit exemplar, quo illa usa est’ 
(see also his commentary on 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 sqq. 
Distribut autem, and on 2. 5. 1264 a.17 sqq. Sz namque 
codem pacto). Schneider bears equally strong testimony 
to its value for critical purposes in the preface to his 
edition of the Politics, published in 1809 (p. xxv). Suse- 
mihl, with manuscripts of the first family before him, 
takes a somewhat more measured view on the subject. 
He sees! that it is in some cases impossible? and in 
others difficult to say what the translator found in his 
text. The translator's rendering is not always equally 
literal®. He sometimes, as Susemihl points out, omits or 
adds small words, and where he finds that the meaning of 


- Sus... pr xxeile 

2 E.g. where questions arise as 
to the insertion or omission of the 
article, or as to the spelling of 
Greek words (if the Greek word 
is not reproduced). Occasionally 
indeed, the article is expressed by 
the translator, as for instance in 
the important passage I. 13. 1260a 
8, guare natura quae plura prin- 
cipantia et subiecta. 

° This will be evident from the 
followingexamples. In1i.6.1255a 
8, ypadovra rapavdporis rendered, 
literally enough, scrzbunt iniquo- 
rum : in 1.8. 1256 b 10, ovvexrixrer 
is coepariunt: in 1. 9. 1257 a 32, 
To eiodyeoOa is fer adduct. In 3. 
15. 1286 a 9-10, again, the trans- 
lator finds in his Greek a mascu- 
line plural nominative conjoined 


with a verb in the third person 
singular. His Latin reproduces 
this false concord.  Literalness 
could certainly be carried no fur- 
ther. But in other passages the 
version is not equally exact: thus 
for instance in 1256b 9, redew- 
Geiow is rendered secundum per- 
fectionem (or perfectam — sc. 
generationem): in 1259 a 13, oAtyou 
pucbwodpevov modico pro pretio 
dato: in 1259 a 22, rovroy moovyrat 
tov mépov hoc modo factunt divt- 
tias (see also 1255 b 35, 1268b 5). 
An exact ‘ad verbum’ rendering 
is, in fact, impracticable in Latin, 
and one or two of these passages 
seem to show that the translator 
does not always make his version 
as literal as he might. 
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a sentence will thus be made clearer, he does not scruple to 
add a Latin word or two, for which no equivalent existed 
in his Greek text (Sus.’ pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). That Greek text, 
again, Susemihl allows to have been here and there de- 
formed by chance corruptions, by arbitrary changes, and 
by the intrusion of glosses (Sus.! p. xxxi). Notwithstanding 
all this, however, Susemihl claimed, in his edition of 1872 
at all events, that the Latin translation is ‘instar optimi 
codicis, qui quamvis non eandem auctoritatem quam E in 
Physicis, Meteorologicis, Psychologicis, et A° in Poeticis et 
Rhetoricis, tamen eandem quam K? in Ethicis et fortasse 
paulo maiorem habeat’ (p. xxxii). Dittenberger in his 
valuable review of Susemihl’s edition of 1872 (published in 
the Gott. gelehrt. Anz. for Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1349 sqq.) ex- 
pressed a doubt (p. 1363), whether Susemihl had in that 
edition ‘kept himself entirely free from the tendency, which 
he had noticed in Victorius and Schneider, to over-value the 
Vetus Interpres,’ and though in his two subsequent editions 
of 1879 and 1882, and especially in the latter, where he 
abandons (p. xii. n.) the comparison with K®, Susemihl shows 
less confidence in the unsupported testimony of the Vetus 
Interpres, he perhaps still rates it somewhat too high. It 
is not, to begin with, absolutely clear that we have a right 
(with Susemihl) to take this translation as a reproduction of 
a single Greek manuscript. Obviously it renders with great 
literalness the Greek text which it adopts, but we must 
bear in mind that a translator, even if he does his work as 
literally as the author of this ancient translation, is not 
quite as mechanical a being as a copyist. He may not be 
invariably faithful to one manuscript’, and if he is, he may 
now and then prefer to render some gloss or conjectural 
reading which he finds in its margin, rather than the 
reading which stands in its text*. He may adopt con- 


1 Susemihl himself points out 
(Sus.!, p. xxxv), relying on a mar- 
ginal annotation in one MS. of 
the Vet. Int. on 3.17. 1288 a 15, 
that ‘aut in I’ (the manuscript 
which the Vet. Int. is supposed 


to have used) ‘hic illic adscriptae 
erant variae lectiones, aut praeter 
I hic illic etiam alium codicem vel 
plures alios (Guilelmus) inspexe- 
rat.’ 

? Roemer in the preface to his 
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jectural emendations of his own or of others. We must, I 
think, allow for these possibilities in the case of this Latin 
translation of the Politics, and not rate its testimony quite 
so high as we should rate that of a Greek manuscript of 
the same date!. We must also remember that William of 
Moerbeke, its probable author, was not a Greek by birth, 
and that he may have been as little infallible in decipher- 
ing Greek manuscripts as he certainly was in interpreting 
Greek words. 

Nevertheless the readings offered by the thirteenth- 
century translator commonly deserve attention, and Bek-. 
ker, who has here and there (for the most part in the 
wake of earlier editors), with manifest advantage to 
the text, adopted a reading based on his unsupported 
authority”, might well have done something more than he 
did in his critical edition of the Politics (1831) to call 
attention to them. He also omitted, as we have already 
seen, to collate the manuscripts M* and P', though he 
must have learnt their importance from the imperfect notes 
of their readings given in Géttling’s edition (1824) on the 
authority of Haase. This omission has now been fully 
repaired by Susemihl, who has been in his turn, perhaps, 
in his first two editions at all events, a little inclined to 
overrate the value of the authorities which he was the first 
fully to turn to account. I. his third and last edition, 
however, besides being generally more conservative in his 


edition of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
(Teubner, 1885, p. xiii) says of 
William of Moerbeke’s Latin 
Translation of this treatise-—‘ va- 
rietates et glossas, quas pro cor- 
rectionibus habuisse videtur’ (cp. 
Sus." Praef. p. vi), ‘ubique cupide 
arripientem videmus hominem 
omni sano iudicio destitutum.’ 

? I have followed Susemihl in 
designating the Greek text which 
the Vetus Interpres appears to 
render by the symbol If, but I 
must not be understood to imply 
by this that I feel sure that it in- 
variably represents the text of a 


single manuscript. 

* Eo. in 2/1. $260 b-AT he: ac: 
cepts ets 6 rs on the authority of 
the Vet. Int. in place of iadrns, the 
reading of all known MSS. : in 2. 
7. 1266b 2 he accepts 8 7dn on 
the same authority: in 3. 12. 
1283 a 7 he gets tmepexer in place 
of irepéxev from the same source : 
in 4(7).17. 133646 he is probably 
right in reading eioayecv (Vet. Int. 
znducere): in 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 22 he 
adds map’ before éxarépos, which 
seems quite indispensable, but 
which only Vet. Int. gives (apud). 
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dealings with the text, Susemihl is, as we shall see, more 
cautious in his acceptance of the readings of the first family 
of manuscripts, and also in his acceptance of the unsup- 
ported testimony of the Vetus Interpres. He says himself 
of his third edition (praef. p. xii), that it is ‘ Bekkerianis 
multo similior quam duae priores.’ 

Besides, however, being the first to give a full record of 
the readings of the first family of manuscripts, Susemihl 
has done much to add to our knowledge of the second 
family also. This is considerably more numerous than the 
first ; it includes, according to Susemihl, nearly a score of 
manuscripts. The most important of them are P?, the I> 
of Bekker (MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris), a manuscript of the fourteenth century from 
one of the monasteries on Mount Athos, of which a full 
account will be found in the preface to Susemihl’s edition 
of 1872 (pp. xvi-xx); and P* (MS. 2026 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris), the earliest complete MS. of the 
Politics known to scholars, for it belongs to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century (see pp. xx—xxi of the same preface). 
These two manuscripts have been collated throughout by 
Susemihl. Of the less good variety of this family’, only 
Pt (MS. 2025 of the Paris Biblioth¢que Nationale) appears 
to have been collated from beginning to end, but Bekker 
used some of the manuscripts falling under this head for 
particular books, and Susemihl has had them collated for 
the passages indicated by him in his critical edition (1872), 
pp. xxviii-xxix, and in his explanatory edition (1879), 
pp. xvi-xvii?. O' belongs to this variety. 
chief symbols which I have ado 


ted from Susemihl. Il stands for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 


’ See on the MSS. composing 
it Sus.) p. xxi sq. Their text has 
often suffered from the intrusion 


of glosses (see critical note on 
1253412) and supplementary ad- 
ditions (see critical note on 1255 b 
12). They also frequently omit 
words, especially the article. Yet 
here and there they have alone 
preserved the true reading (e.g. in 
1320a 16, pn roi ye). 

* I add an explanation of the 


and all extant MSS., so far as 
these sources have been consulted 
for Susemihl’s editions : I' for the 
consent of the extant MSS. of the 
first family (in the first two books 
M®* P' only) and the text followed 
by the Vetus Interpres: I’ for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 
and the MSS. of the second 
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If we except the Vatican Fragments’, the manuscripts of 
the Politics are of a late date, later than the text translated 
by the Vetus Interpres, which was itself apparently not 
very early. They are evidently full of the faults which are 
commonly found in manuscripts. The scribes did their 
work mechanically for the most part—often without a 
thought of the meaning of what they were writing—though 
here and there we seem to detect efforts to emend the 
text, especially in the case of puzzling words or passages. 
The manuscripts often incorporate glosses with the text; 
they often omit whole clauses, especially clauses interven- 
ing between repetitions of the same word ; still oftener they 
omit one or more words; they are often led astray by 
homoeoteleuton ; their errors are particularly frequent in 
relation to certain words; they repeat words from the pre- 
ceding line; they are apt to place contiguous words in the 
same case; sometimes they seem to admit two alternative 
readings together into the text—sometimes we notice that 
clauses are transposed. To say that they have these 
defects is, however, only to say that they share the com- 
mon lot of manuscripts. Their lateness has probably 
added to their imperfections. We note, for instance, that 
many of the variations which we observe in them are 
variations in the termination of words”, and these may often 
have arisen from the misreading or miswriting of contrac- 
tions, which were used with increasing frequency after the 
eleventh century. How easily they might thus arise will 
be seen from Gardthausen’s work on Greek Palaeography 


family, so far as these sources 
have been examined for Suse- 
mihl’s editions: I for the con- 
sent of the Aldine edition and the 
MSS. of the less good variety of 
the second family, subject to the 
same limitation. I need hardly 
explain that the abbreviation ‘ pr.’ 
prefixed to the name of a MS. 
refers to its original state and is 
intended to distinguish an original 
reading from a correction. 
1 See the Preface. 


2 See, for instance, the various 
readings in 1271 a 37 (avrns II’, 
avtav P?®, avrovd pr. P*, avrois II*), 
1280 a 24 (€Aevbepin M8, eAevbeproe 
II’, ékevOepor P1—the true reading 
being doubtless ¢AevOepia), 1282a 
27, 1284 b 41, 1286a 25, 1286 b 24, 
33, 1287 b 30, 1288 a 23, 1292b 
36, 1297 a 1: and see Sus.’, p. xii, 
note 21. Not many pages, how- 
ever, of Susemihl’s apparatus cri- 
ticus are free from instances of 
error in terminations. 
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(p. 246), where we find the remark that the same contrac- 
tion may be used to represent Oedrnros, Oedrntt, Oedrnra, 
while another represents wdAts, moAvs, mdAEMos, ToAEuLOS, 
moAitns, and even zodrrefa (though the last word is more 
usually represented by a different contraction), and that a 
single contraction may be employed to express SdAAovtos, 
BdAdAovtt, Bdddovta, BdAAovTes, BdAAovTas. 

Occasionally all the manuscripts, in addition to the text 
used by the Vetus Interpres, offer a reading almost or 
quite certainly wrong', but they seem on the whole to 
preserve with considerable fidelity the idiosyncrasies of 
Aristotle’s peculiar and highly characteristic style. In a 
large number of passages earlier critics have condemned 
readings which a closer and more sympathetic study of 
Aristotle’s use of language has proved to be undoubtedly 
correct”. Often and often the manuscripts have retained 
little idiosyncrasies of style, which less mechanical copyists, 
or copyists more ready to insist on the ordinary rules of 
Greek writing, might well have smoothed away. Peculi- 
arities in the order of words*, occasional omissions of a 
word or words‘, constructiones ad sensum’, carelessnesses ° 


LS ptt 2 12s 1274 0075 
(except perhaps pr. P*) have 
érisxeyrw (instead of ériaxnyu) : 
in 3. 3. 1276b 9, I'll have de- 
youwev for A€youerv: in 3. 8. 1279b 
28, mpogayopevor Or mpoaayopevet, 
one or other of which appears in 
il, must be wrong: 11 3. 15. 
1286a 9-10, Soxet . . . of vdpor TN: 
in 3. 16. 1287 a 29, ' I seem to be 
wrong, and the Vossian codex of 
Julian alone right. Cases in which 
all the MSS. are wrong and I 
alone is right also occur: see for 
example the passages referred to 
above, p. xlvili, note 2. 

* Those who do not happen to 
be acquainted with the second of 
Vahlen’s Aristotelische Aufsatze 
will thank me for referring to it in 
illustration of this remark. 

3 E.g. 1. 6. 1255 b 2, 7 d€ puos 
Bovderat pev rovro moveiv modAdxts, 
ob pevro divara: (so I'II, except 


that M® P' place rovro after rroteiy) : 
7 (5). 9. 1309 b 27, redos 8’ ovtws 
@ote pnde pia ronoe paiverOa : 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 23, Tas avras 
dpyas bei vopifew mepi te Tas ToN- 
Teias elvat Tav petaBora@v Kal rept 
ras povapxias (except that IT M§ 
erroneously place ray peraBorav 
before atvras): 8 (6). 6. 1320b 33, 
Ta pev ev cwpata diaxeipeva mpds 
vyiecav: 4 (7). I. 1323 b 4, mepi 8e 
thy £m xtnow tay ayabav petpia- 
fCovow. 

* E.g. of modes and its parts (see 
explanatory note on 1266b 1): of 
dperny, 5 (8). 4. 1338b 15 and I. 
13. 1260a 24: of éyovary, 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 27: of mpds ryv Wuyny, 5 (8). 
5. 1340b 17: of peréxey, 6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 36. ; 

E.g.7 (5). 10. 1311 a 33, THs 
3 UBpews otons moAupepors, éxagTov 
alta@y alrtoy yiverat THs Opyns. 


6 E.g. 3. 13. 1283b 16, 8yrov 
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or roughnesses? of style, and even positively bad writing? 
are faithfully reproduced®. 

We have seen, however, that the complete MSS. fall into 
two families, and here the question arises—what is the 
origin and the extent of the distinction between them? 
We know that in parts of the de Anima and of some other 
writings of Aristotle two texts exist, which have been 
thought by some to represent two separate issues or editions, 
both from the hand of Aristotle, while others have held 
one of the texts to be a réchauffé due, not to Aristotle, but 
to some expositor who has rewritten the original with 
slight alterations in the language, not often affecting the 
meaning. Has the distinction between the two families of 
manuscripts in the case of the Politics originated in either 
of these ways? The question is an important one, for if 
the distinction between them had this origin, it would 
obviously be altogether improper to blend the readings of 
the two families together and to form a composite text out 
of them, as all editors have hitherto sought to do. There 
is no doubt that the differences existing between the 
two families are in part of a similar nature to those 
which exist between the two texts of the second book 
of the de Anima. As in the de Anima, so in the Poli- 
tics, we note variations in the order of words, variations 
in the use of the article, variations in particles and the like. 
But these variations are far less frequent in the Politics 
than in the portions of the second book of the de Anima 
in which a second text exists. In one or two places of 
the de Anima, again, we trace some slight divergence of 


yap ws et Tis madw els TAOVLMTEpOS 
drdvrwv €ori, djdov Gte K.t.A.: 8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 33, éore 8 pyor tov 
vopobeérov Kal trav BovAopevey our- 
toravat Tia ToLa’THY TroALTELav ov Td 
KaTaoTHoa pey.otov epyov ovde pd- 
voy, GAN’ Gras cw{ntar paddor. 

1 E.g. 2. 6. 1264b 39-40 (cp. 
de Gen. An. 2.7. 746b7-9): 1.10. 
1258 a 24. 

* E.g. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 26-7. 


5 Some of their mistakes seem 
to be due to their ultimate deriva- 
tion from an archetype in which 
words were neither separated nor 
accentuated: thus we have 7 67 
instead of #8n in 1252b 28, apic- 
rapxew instead of dpiot’ apyew in 
1273 b 5, aN’ odd" €oriy instead of 
a@ddovu & éoriy in 1254a 15, Xapnre 
6 instead of Xapnridy in 1258 b 
40. 
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meaning’, and this we hardly find in the Politics. And 
then again, we note that variations in the order of words 
occur even within the first family, the order followed by 
M* P? being often different from that followed by I, which 
is in these cases commonly the same as that of the second 
family. It seems, therefore, hardly necessary to have re- 
course to the supposition of a double text to account for 
variations of order*. The same thing may be said as to 
variations in the use of the article and others of the same 
kind. Besides, many of the differences between the read- 
ings of the two families are of a sort which is not equally 
conspicuous in the two texts of the de Anima. One 
family uses one form of a word, the other another: 
the first has dworointixyn, the second dyozorixy: the first 
commonly uses the form povdpyns, the second pévapxos’, 
and so forth. The second family occasionally avoids hiatus 
where the first does not. Differences of this kind are 
probably due to grammarian revisers of the text; and 
if this is so, it seems probable that the differences which 
might be ascribed to a duality of text have also originated 
in the same way. Many of the differences, again, between 
the text of II’ and II? appear to be due to a misreading of 
contractions, or to omissions on the part of one set of manu- 
scripts or the other (most often of IT’), or to other accidental 
causes. It does not seem likely that the contrast of the 
two families runs back (at all events in its present pro- 
portions) to anything like so early a date as do the two 


arise, and, if they arose in an 
archetype, how widely they might 
be diffused. 

* “The dependent compounds of 
the stem dpyw end in Attic not in 


1 E.g. in de An. 2. 9. 42149, 
where the received text has—airiov 
8 Gre tiv alcOnow ravrny otk €xopev 
axp.8n, adda xeipw roddav (wow, 
and the second text—airtoy 8 dre 


ovK éxopev axpin ravtny Thy aicOn- 
ow, dda xelpiotra dopata GvOpwros 
rev (wwv. 

* M* here and there has an order 
of its own (e.g. in 1267 b 4o). It 
is easy to see from Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus on 1271a 25, 
36 (Sus.', pp. 127, 128), how easily 
these changes of order might 


-apxns, but throughout in -apyxos 
(yupvaciapyos, 8ipapyos, trmapyos, 
Tpinpapyos, etc.) : still in an Attic 
inscription of B.C. 324 we find 
certain finance officials of the 
deme Athmone named pepdpya’ 
(Meisterhans, Grammatik der at- 
tischen Inschriften, pp. 53-54). 
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texts of portions of the de Anima. Both families agree in 
the order in which they arrange the books. In both, the 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book are little better than 
a chaos. This last defect, it is true, may have existed in 
the work as Aristotle left it. All the manuscripts, and the 
vetus versio also, have the obvious blunder ériokeyi in 2. 
12.1274b 7: all read éx 5€ Tod Teraprov Tv TeTapTer in 2. 6. 
1266a 18. The text of the Vatican Fragments is a mixed 
text, and may possibly belong to a time prior to the rise 
of a marked contrast between the two families. 

It would seem, then, that both families of manuscripts 
may safely be used in the construction of a text of the 
Politics. No editor, in fact, has attempted to base his 
text on one family only and dispensed altogether with the 
aid of the other. Bekker mainly relies on the second 
family, but he has adopted several readings from the Vetus 
Interpres: Susemihl bases his text in the main on the 
first family, and especially on T, but he frequently adopts 
readings from the second’. Editors of the Politics seem 
to have no option but to make their text more or less a 
composite text. Ours must be based partly on the first 
family of manuscripts, partly on the better variety of the 
second: occasionally perhaps it may be necessary to take 
a reading from the less good variety of the second. The 
question whether in a given passage we are to follow the 
reading given by the first family or the second, which is 
often a difficult one, must be decided partly by the proba- 


1 E. g. in the following passages 
of the First and Second Books: 
1255 :6. 5, 1250. b -2,.-1260-4.°30; 
1262:2.-30,- 1264-4" T,. 1264: 'D-3, 
1265 a 30, 35 (xpyowv), 1265 b 4, 
21, 1266a 20, 23, 1267 b 40, 1270 
a. 20,-21, “5271, 4:27, 1273 2: to; 
1273b 3. It may be added that 
Susemihl recognizes in his third 
edition (praef. p. xvi), how prone 
the MSS. of the first family are 
to omit words, and how little 
they are to be depended on in 
cases of omission; hence we find 
him in this edition accepting from 


the second family not a few words 
which he had previously elimi- 
nated in reliance on the authority 
of the first family, and generally 
showing an increased confidence 
in the second family, though he 
still prefers the first. Instances 
of this will be found in the fol- 
lowing passages of the first two 
books, as they stand in Suse- 
mihl’s third edition—1253a 25, 
¥267 b 24, 3200 - D175: 1267 a 22, 
1263 b 1, 6, 1264a 16, 1268 a 26, 
1270 a 25, 34, 12732 9, b 2, 27, 
1274 b 8. 
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bilities of the particular case, partly in reference to the 
known tendencies of either family. 

The manuscripts of the second family, for instance, as 
has been said, avoid Azatus more frequently than those of 
the first’: here in all probability the less polished version 
is the more genuine. In matters of spelling, again, the 
first family has perhaps occasionally preserved peculiarities 
which the second has smoothed away (e.g. the form ovp- 
gunvat in 1262 b 13, which is all the more likely to be cor- 
rect because it is found in K? in Eth. Nic. 7. 5.1147 a 22)”. 
When the first family unanimously places words in one 
order which the second places in another, the order given 
by the first family is sometimes to my mind more unstudied 
and more Aristotelian than that given by the second*. But 
in graver matters at any rate the advantage seems to me 
to rest with the second family *. In some cases falling under 
this head, no doubt, the readings of the first family may 
well deserve our preference. Thus in 2. 11. 1273 a 41, IT’ 
give us Tavtny ovx oldy te BeBalws aprotoxparetoOat THY ToAL- 
re‘ay, and IT? the softened and probably less genuine reading 
Tavrny ovx oldy tr eivat BeBalws apiotoKpartixyy ToAtTelay: and 
in 2. I. 1260 b 28 ris II’ seems preferable on similar grounds 
to 7}, which is the reading of the manuscripts of the second 
family. So again in 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 II’ have preserved 


1 E.g. in 12§4b 14: 1255a Il, 
b5, 21: 1256a 33,b 18: 1258 a 31: 
1259b7: 1261b 17, 32: 1263 a 
28 : 1264 a 37, 38, etc. In these 
passages, however, the elisions by 
which Atatus is avoided are of 
a trivial and obvious kind: serious 
cases of Aia/us are commonly left 
untouched in both families alike. 

2 It is not, however, always the 
case that the spelling of 1’ is to 
be preferred. For instance, the 
form g.dirca (f1*) seems preferable 
to guirirca (I1')—see critical note 
on 1271a 27. It is hardly likely 
that in matters of spelling com- 
plete reliance can safely be placed 
on eitherfamily. It should be noted 
that in questions as to Aiatus and 
commonly also in questions of 


spelling we get no assistance from 
the Vetus Interpres, and are de- 
pendent on M8 P’, so far as the 
first family is concerned. 

* E. g. in § (8). 2. 1337 b 20 D' 
have 6 8€ avré tovTo mpatrwy Trod- 
Aadxis BC GdXovus Onrixdy wai SovAckdy 
dv Sdfeve mparrew (where moddaki¢ 
is to be taken with dv 86fece— 
compare the similar Sale aay 
of roAAadxes in 1. 6. 1255 3); while 
II’ place modAdxis after &:° dAXous 
(and also dy after dd6feev), thus 
arranging the words in a more 
regular and logical, but probably 
less genuine, order. 

* The Vatican Fragments agree 
far more often with the second 
family than with the first. See 
the Preface. 
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the true reading veveujoda (11? almost without exception 
have peuiujcda), and in 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 2 dmedadvew II? 
seems to be undoubtedly wrong. But on the whole it ap- 
pears to me that II? less often transmute a puzzling reading 

into an easier one than II’. Thus, for example, in 


I. 2. 1252b 15, dpoxdmous, the reading of most MSS. of the 
second family, is better than dyoxamvous, I’ P* Ls, 

I. 4. 1253 b 27, trav oikovouixov, the reading of almost all the 
MSS. of the second family, is better than r@ oikovoueg, the 
reading of the first. 

I. 9. 1257 b 24, Il’ seem to be wrong in omitting odros. 

I. 11. 1258 b 27, M1’ have corrected tpirov into réraprov wrongly, 
though not unnaturally. 

2. 2. 1261 b 7, ovre II” is probably more genuine than od II’. 

2. 7. 1267 a 40, II’ omit the second dy, though the repetition of 
dv is probably right. 

2. 8. 1268b 12, I’ retain the singular but quite Aristotelian 
(Bon. Ind. 454 a 20 sq.) displacement of per, of which indeed 
there are many traces in the MSS. of the Latin Translation. 

21, Il? add #3 probably rightly. 

1269 a 18, Vet. Int. has guc mufaverit, and may perhaps have 
found 6 added in his text before cvnoas, where M8 P? add tis: 
I? are probably right in reading simply kwyjoas. 

2.9. 12704 34, II’ omit an awkward but idiomatic pev. 

3. 12. 1282 b 15, dé II’ is more probably Aristotelian than 6) 1. 
3. 14. 1285 b 12, P? and (on second thoughts) P® give émavaraots : 
Ms P’ and possibly © (Vet. Int. e/evatio) wrongly éeravacraots. 

6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5, the difficult word eicin (‘ takes office’) becomes 
ets et) in T M8 pr. P1. 

6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3, I? rightly omit xai before edzopias. 

6 (4). 12. 1296 b 33, an idiomatic S€ is omitted by M1’, but pre- 
served by II’. 

6 (4). 16. 1300 b 30, mavri II? seems to me to be right, not ma- 
povre Il’. 

8 (6). 8. 1322 b 14, eiohopay M1? is undoubtedly correct, though 
r Ms P* substitute the commoner word éopeiav. 

4 (7). I. 1323 b 9, the idiomatic use of airéy is probably correct, 
but r Ms P! omit the word. 

4 (7). 12. 1331 b 5, rHv II? is probably right, though its omission 
by T Ms pr. P? makes the passage easier. This omission, 
however, may well be accidental, as rj is followed by rav. 
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5 (8). 5. 1339 & 29, re mao I’, where the place of re, though 
not that which we should expect, is justified by many parallel 
instances (see Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.), whereas P! reads ye 
and M8 omits re, and possibly r also, but of this we cannot be 
certain, for the Vet. Int. seldom renders re. 

5 (8). 6. 1341 a 13, «al, which 1’ add, is probably right, though 
not easy to interpret. 

5 (8). 6. 1341 b 1, O' wrongly substitute fapBo for capBixa. 


The manuscripts of the first family seem also, I think, to 
admit glosses into the text more frequently than the better 
ones of the second (see, for instance, Susemihl’s apparatus 
ériticus 00.1. 8.1256 b 26: 2.6,1265 a 21,22: 2.7. 12664 
Ale ree Kovem Oy A iio yt: aac rage Sa & ty ar ee MR ee eo Pa > ig IE 
where ozovéata, which is probably a gloss, takes in II' the 
place of 8ixaa). Clearly, again, as Dittenberger has 
remarked’, and Susemihl has now fully recognized (Sus.° 
p. xvi), these manuscripts are apt to omit words, probably 
because their archetype was somewhat carelessly written ?. 
Take the following instances from the Third Book :— 


12754 11, I’ om. cal yap ravra rovtos trapye: 28, © M8 pr. P! 
om. xairoc—dpyjs: 1276a 4, M® P', and possibly Ir, om. ris: 
b 3, M8 P?, and possibly r, om. av: 36, © M8 pr. P? om. adda: 
1277 4 20, Il’ om. dpery after # avr): 24,0 M8 pr. P' om. ioas: 
1278 b 2, om. &k rav elpnuevwy : 20, OM. ovK EAaTTov: 1279 a 2, 
II’ om. éva, though M8 P! move eva to its place: 34, M8 P', 
and possibly lr, om. rév in ry dé trav ddiyov: b 15, 0’ om. te: 
1280 b 1, M® P?, and possibly lr, om. rod: 5, © M8 pr. P! om. 
mokitixns: 1282a 7, Tl’ om. cal: 17, om. # before BeArious: 
40, M8 P', and probably r, om. 1d before rovrwy: 1283 a 10, 
TI’ om. «ai, and in the next line in macay duodrnr T M8 pr. 
P' omit the second of the two syllables av, making duodryr’ 


into iadrnr’ or lodrnra: 17, M® P', and possibly r, om, 7’: 32, 


1 Gott. gel. Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, 
p- 1359. If we examine the dis- 
crepancies between II' and II? in 
the first two books of the Politics, 
we shall find that in a large sh 
portion of cases they arise from 
the omission of words in I’. 

2 Omissions also occur in II’, 
and some of them are on a more 


extensive scale than those of I! 
(see, for example, 1307 b 32-34, 
1334 a 37-38, 1336 b 18, 1337 b 
16-19, 34-35), but they fortunately 
occur less frequently, and they 
give rise to no critical doubts. 
They are often obviously due to 
homoeoteleuton. 
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Ms P?, and possibly T, om. ra: b 2, IM om. mt: 1284b 11, 
om. te (perhaps rightly): 1285 a 6, M8 P!, and possibly I, 
om. tovs: 1286 b 31, Tl’ om. kat before cura: 1287 a 16, om. 
rolvuy: 25, I om. emirndes maidevoas, M8 P! om. sadevoas: 
b 38, © M8 pr. P* om. kai ado Baoiixov: 1288 a 6, Tl om. 
#6n: 16, OM. Twa: 29, OM. Todroy (as they Omit odros in 
1257 b 24 and oéro in 1273 a 9). 


In his third edition, Susemihl adopts the reading of the 
first family in only four of the passages which I have just 
cited. A similar array of passages might be adduced from 
the Sixth Book, and a somewhat shorter one from the First 
and Second. I am far from saying that in every one of 
these passages the sin of omission can be positively brought 
home to Il’—on the contrary, in more than one of them it 
is not clear whether II' omit or Il? add—but I am inclined 
to think, as Susemihl now thinks (Sus.’ p. xvi), that TI? 
add a good deal less often than II? omit. At all events, it 
is evident that omissions in II must be carefully scrutinized 
before we can safely accept them. 

It has already been said that most of the discrepancies 
between II? and II* seem to be due to errors of trans- 
cription or to have originated in some other easily intelli- 
gible way; but there is a certain percentage of which this 
cannot be said. In the First and Second Books the follow- 
ing variations may be cited under this head :— 


. 7. 1255 b 26, rovrwy I’ is replaced by ray rovodroy in TI”, 
1. 1260 b 28, ris 11’, 4 I’. 
. 8. 1267 b 26, xéuns T M8 pr. P?, xdopo wodvredet TT’. 

2. 9. 1269 b 21, rowovros é€orw II’ (so accentuated in Ms P’), 
avepds €ate To.ovTos wy II’, 
(Cp. 1269 b 26, where Fr M8 pr. P! om. davepas.) 
E. 2. 10, 1271 b 28, «pyres T M8 pr. P! (all other MSS. Avxrior). 
F. 2. 11. 1273 41, tTavtnv odx oidv re BeBalws dpioroxpateicba 


\ , ‘ s e > bs 
THv moAtreiay II’: ravrnv odx oidy T eivat BeBaiws apioroKpatikiy 


NON DO wa 


2.2.P > 


moXureiay I1?, 


In E there can be little doubt that a gloss explanatory 
of Avxriot has taken the place of this word in I Ms pr. P4. 
Of B and F something has already been said. A, C, D 
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remain, and these are less easy to classify or account for, 
but it is noticeable that in all these three passages IT’ 
abbreviate, just as elsewhere they omit. 

So far we have been considering cases in which II' and 
Il? are at issue’, and these are the most difficult and per- 
plexing with which we have to deal. It often happens, 
however, that the three texts of the first family—three, if 
we include the original of the vetws versto—do not agree. 
M* and P!, and also F and M’, often stand apart by them- 
selves, and T and P! occasionally do so*. When M® P! 
stand alone, we usually find that T agrees with the second 
family, and the same thing may be said of P! when I M® 
stand alone. Against the union of I II? not much weight 
commonly attaches, as it seems to me, to that of M®* P’, 
and I’ M* have also, I think, little weight when matched 
against P? IT’. 

The following passages from the Second Book will illus- 
trate this in reference to M* P!, though some of the read- 
ings referred to are far better than others, and I would not 
pronounce positively against all :— 

1260b 32, M§ P!om.7r: 126146, M8 P! ev ry WAdrwvos rodereia : 

the other MSS. have év rj modireia ri (Some Tov) MAdr@vos: 17, 
M® P? od for ov8€ wrongly: 1261 b 25, Ms P' om. rois in rais 
yuvaki Kal trois réxvors: 28, M8 P! om. ris: 1262 a 35, M® pr. 
P* om. 1262 b 6, M® P! om. ovrws wrongly: 7, M* P? 
om. te: 1263 b 32, M8 pr. P! gora wrongly: 1264a 1, M$ 
pr. P’ éxowavnce wrongly: 1264 b 20, M8 pr. P! éomep wrongly: 
39, Ms P* om. Adyos: 1265 a 18, M8 P! yy for pndev wrongly: 
36, M® P* add ypev after mpdws: 1265 b 27, M8 P place peév 
not after BovAera like the rest, but after dn, not probably 
rightly: 1266b 28, Ms P! rage instead of rdgecev: 12684 14, 


? . 
€ivat. 


‘It is possible that the con- 
trast of the two families of MSS. 
would be less strongly marked, if 

be eet ra a larger number of 
MSS. of the Politics. We 
eight probably in that case pos- 
sess MSS. occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the two. 
This hardly any of our MSS. can 
be said to do. [My surmise has 


VOL. II. 


been verified by the discovery of 
the Vatican Fragments. | 

* We find f and P standing 
together alone far less often than 
r and M’, or M* and P'. The 
remarks in the text were written 
before I became acquainted with 
Susemihl’s third edition, in which 
I find that they are to some extent 
anticipated. 
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Ms pr. P? om. kali feuxarv: 37, M8 P! yewpyeiv wrongly: 1268b 
23, M8 P! yevéo@a for yiverOa: 1269a 18, M8 P* add ts before 
xwnoas (wrongly, I think): 1269b 28, M8 P! mpaéres in place 
of mparos: 32, M8 P! dicxnro wrongly for Swxeiro: 12704 1, 
Ms pr. P? om. rijs olkeias wrongly : 8, M8 P! ywopevwy wrongly 
for yevopevoy : 17, M8 P? om. Aiav before otciay: tov M8, rev P? 
wrongly for rots: 26, M8 P! om. 7 before cai wrongly: 1270 
b 2, M8 P? om. rovs modiras wrongly: 8, Ms P' om. éoriv: 26, 


- Ms P! #5n wrongly for ée: 1271416, M8 P! om. ay wrongly: 


1271 b 22, M8 P! re wrongly for d€: 1272b 31, M8 P? om. 
éxoveay (wrongly, as I think), and om. év wrongly: 1273 b 25, 
Ms P? kpyrns wrongly for xpyrixns: 37, M8 P? om. yap wrongly’. 


Changes in the order of words peculiar to M® P! occur 


not unfrequently ; the following instances may be adduced 
from the Second Book :— 


1260b 41, 1261 b 7, 1263 a 22, b 16, 17, 12644 9, 1265 b 1r5, 


1267 4.35, 1268.48.99, 1271 @ 36; D4,.1272.0-24; 


It would be rash to alter the order of words on the au- 
thority of these two manuscripts unsupported by others. 


As to the readings peculiar to T M’, not many of them, 


I think, possess merit. Take the following list from the 
Second Book :— | 


1261a 21,1 Ms om. kai before duvardés (wrongly, I think): 33, 


r Ms read 8 for yap wrongly: 1264 a 19, T M8 maéévres (P! I? 
pabdvres): bg, T M8 etrovbev 8) wrongly for #rovbev 8): 12674 
2, I pr. M8 om.«at wrongly: 1268 b9, I M$ om. xai wrongly: 
1269a 25, M8 om. xai before xuwnréx: 1270a 12, Ff MS om. 
éoxev wrongly: b 8, F M8 om. adr) wrongly: 1271 a 18, © M8 
om. &a: b 7, f M8 om. pev: 1272 b 1, FT M8 have dcadepdvrar 
wrongly for dapbepovrwy: 1273 a 40, I MS have modtreav 
wrongly for modcrav: b 4,T M8 have a wrongly for dv: 1274 
a 8, © M8 om. ra—Iepixdjjs (homoeoteleuton): 28, © Ms om. 
partixny: b 20, T MS om. yap wrongly. 


? MS P' perhaps diverge rather Books seem to me to be of even 
more frequently from the other less value than in the Second. 
texts in the Second Book than in 2 The record of these two MSS. 
the First and Third, but the read- is no better in the First, Third, 
ings peculiar to these two MSS. and Sixth Books. 
in the First, Third, and Sixth 
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Readings resting on the authority of only one of the 
manuscripts of the Politics possess, as a rule, but little 
weight. ‘Such readings,’ remarks Dittenberger (Gott. gel. 
Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1362), ‘should only be adopted after 
convincing proof, (1) that the reading unanimously given 
by the other MSS. and probably inherited from the arche- 
type is on internal grounds untenable, and (2) that the 
emendation offered by the single MS. in question is the 
easiest, simplest, and most satisfactory that can be offered.’ 
M® is a carelessly written manuscript, and very little im- 
portance can be attached to its unsupported testimony. 
We have already seen that not a few tempting readings 
peculiar to P! are probably conjectural emendations of its 
learned transcriber, and we must beware of attaching too 
much importance to its unsupported testimony!. The 
same thing may be said of P?, and also of P*. 

When, however, we ask what value is to be attached to 
the unsupported testimony of the text followed by the 
Vetus Interpres, we are on more debatable ground. Suse- 
mihl still attaches much importance to it, though, as has 
been said, considerably less in his third edition than in his 
previous ones. But even he accepts only a moderate 
proportion of the many readings which rest on its un- 
supported testimony. Dittenberger unhesitatingly applies 
to T the rule which we have just cited from him. ‘From 
this rule, he says (Gott. gel. Anz. p. 1363), ‘no exception 
should be made even in favour of the translation of William 
of Moerbeke. No doubt it is quite true that it represents 
the best of all the manuscripts of the Politics, but even 
the testimony of the best single manuscript, as it is not the 
sole representative of a family, has from a diplomatic point 
of view no weight whatever in opposition to the concur- 
rence of all other manuscripts of both families.’ 

The question, however, arises, as we have seen, how far 
the translation faithfully reproduces the Greek text (or texts) 


1 Its value may be studied in b 13: 1293 a 30: 1294 a 3, 12, 
the following passages from the b 8, 23, 24: 1296 a 16,b7, 10: 
Sixth Book :—1289 a 10, 15,b1: 1297b 16: 1298 a7,18: 1299 a 
1290 a 1: 1291 b 31: 1292 a1, 30: 1300 a 3, 5, b 13, 18. 

€e2 
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used by the translator’. Susemihl recognizes even in his 
first edition that in some matters it is not rigidly faithful to 
its original. ‘ Denique, quamvis omnia ad verbum vertere 
soleat Guilelmus, cavendum tamen est, ne, ubicunque paulo 
liberiore ratione utatur, semper aliud quid in eius exemplo 
scriptum fuisse credamus atque in nostris hodie legitur. 
Nam non solum idem vocabulum Graecum non eodem 
semper reddit Latino, verum sunt etiam parvulae voces, 
quas contra codicis sui auctoritatem aut addiderit aut 
omiserit, velut copulam saepissime adiecit, ubi deest in 
exemplaribus Graecis?, praepositionem cum plurium nomi- 
num casibus copulatam ante unumquodque eorum repetere 
solet *, re et ye particulas plerumque non vertit, in dudzep et 
aliis vocabulis cum zep compositis modo hoc wep quidem 
voce exprimit, modo silentio transit. Quae cum ita sint, 
etiam verba quaedam in omnibus aut paene omnibus codi- 
cibus omissa, quae Guilelmi auctoritate fretus Aristoteli 
reddidi, velut 2. 3. 1262a 12 #, 2. 5. 1263a 35 as, b 34 
gorat, 2. 6. 1265a 34 Civ, 3. 3. 1276a 25 rémov, 4(7). 17. 
333747 etva (cf. 2. 7. 1267 b 18 as, 4 (7). 16. 1335a 30 
xpéve), in dubium posse vocari,utrum revera in exemplo suo 
invenerit an Latine tantum reddiderit sententia et sermonis 
Latini ratione permotus, eo libentius concedo, quo minus 
aliis locis tale quid factum esse potest negari, velut vix 
I. 9. 1257b 38 réAos post avgmors legisse censendus est, 
quamquam vertit.huius autem augmentatio finis’ (Sus.}, 
pp. XxXxiii-xxxiv). 


This list, however, is far from exhausting the laxities 


1 I regret that Busse’s excellent 
dissertation ‘de praesidiis Aris- 
totelis Politica emendandi’ (Ber- 
lin, 1881) did not come to my 
knowledge till some months after 
my remarks on the Vetus Inter- 
pres and my critical notes had 
been written. I find that he has 
anticipated several of the criti- 
cisms which I have ventured to 
make on the thirteenth-century 
translation as an authority for the 
text of the Politics. Perhaps 
however the fact that we have 


independently arrived at many 
similar results on this subject 
may lend some additional weight 
to our common conclusions. 

2 He adds es¢ in the following 
passages of the first two books 
—1253a 16, 1255b 7, 31, 1256a 
21, 1261 a 2, 1264a 34, 1271 4a 5, 
1274b 9: esse in 1260b 37, 1264a 
9: ertt in 1263 b 34, 1266 b 27. 

3 See 1258a I, 1262 b 3, 1269a 
10, 1271b 8 So too w#, 1253b 
16 (in most MSS.). 
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which the worthy translator permits himself. He omits 
vey without support from any extant manuscript (so far 
as they have been examined) in twelve passages of the 
first two books’, xa? in sixteen *, 8? in eight *, yap in three‘, 
av in four®. He fails to render otre in 1253 b 38, ru in 
1253b 32. He often reads ye (12544 9, 1266 b 34, 1269b 
g) or 8@ (1268 b 41, 1271 b 15) for re, though sometimes re 
for ye (1254 b 34, 1273 b 7, 1274 15) or for dé (1258 a 26), 
and ye for 8¢ (1252b 8, 1268b 16). He renders % by et 
in 1252a 13, 1253b 34, 1256a 37, 1258b 19, and xal by 
aut in 1262a 8. He occasionally adds words—civitates 
in 1266b 1, sedlicet in 12744 1, Corum in 1258a 5. His 
voices, moods, and tenses often fail to reproduce the 
voices, moods, and tenses of the original. Thus we find 
him substituting the passive for the active*®, the active 
for the passive’, the indicative for the subjunctive §, 
the subjunctive for the indicative®, the present for the 


past, the past for the present". 


He sometimes, though 


not very often, omits words of some length, or even two 


or three words together ¥. 
accident. 


1 1252a 27, 1257a 7, 1258b 11, 
1259 a 28,1265a 9, 1266b 3, 1270a 
4, b 11, 37, 1273a 26, 1274a 26, 
b 15. The omissions noted in the 
text may be due in part to errors 
committed by copyists of the 
translation, but they appear in all 
Susemihl’s MSS. of it. 

? 1252a 29, 1253.a 31, 1258a 2 
(z adds e¢ here), 1259 a 33, b 8, 29, 
1260 a 31, 1262 a 18, 1263 b 34, 
1264a 15, 1266b 28, 1267b 24, 
1269 a 38, 1270 a 26, 1274 a 25, b 
171 

5 1252a 13, b 23, 1254b 24, 
1256b 33, 1262a 38, 1266a 11, 
b 2, 1269 a 19. 

* 1264 a 36, 1268 b 13, 1274 b 
2h 
Ay 1254 b 1, 1256a 4, 1265a 30, 
1269b 26, lam far from saying that 
the Vet. Int. always makes these 
omissions without MS. authority, 
but their frequency makes it pro- 


This is probably the result of 
He usually adheres to the order of the words 


bable that they are largely his 
own. 

*E.g.in.1256D. 43, 1259a. 3; 
1262b 25, 1264 b 14, 1265b 7, 1266 
BD 20;.:1267'8 38, b 5; 1268 b 21, 
1271b 5,1274a 7. Busse makes 
the same remark (p. 25). 

7 E.g. in 1262a 5, 1265 b 10, 
1266a 11, 1269a 18, 1271 a 22. 

© E..g: 11-1270 27. 

® E.g. in 1253.4 22, 1265b 15, 
1288 b 36. 

10 FE. g. in 1265 a 27, 1266a 37,b 
3) 7) 27, 1268 b 38, 1269b 16, 1271 b 
4, 22,1272 b 32, 1273 b 17, 1274a 


3. 
1 E.g. in 1262b 6, 1273 b 39. 
1? Tldvrwv, 1254b 15, 1261 a2: 

TH Pvoe, 1253a 19: ywopevwr, 

1257 b17: Kai ris Kpnrixgs, 1269a 

29: €£w KeArav, 1269 b 26: éxac- 

Tov, 1271a 29: Kadéornxey, 1271 a 

41: atrév, 1274a 27. 
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in the Greek, but not unfrequently he makes slight changes 
in it, which do not probably for the most part correspond to 
anything in the text before him'. Here and there (e.g. in 
1257 a 30-31) these changes are forced on him by the differ- 
ence between Latin and Greek. We must remember that, 
however useful this translation may be to us for textual 
purposes, its author never dreamed of its being thus used. 
He never designed it to serve as a substitute for a manu- 
script. 

In addition to the minute inaccuracies we have been 
noting, blunders in translation often occur, and also ap- 
parently blunders in the decipherment of the Greek text. 
Of the former class of blunders a few specimens have 
already been given; it would be easy to add to their 
number indefinitely. The last chapter of the Second Book 
offers some remarkable examples. It is hardly likely that so 
poor a Greek scholar can have been perfect as a decipherer 
of Greek writing; it is perhaps owing to this, that he 
renders dvéotios as dvdovos in 1253 a 5, Tod deivos as TovdE 
vids in 1262 a 3, €O€Aew as péddrewy or defAew in 1267 a 34, 
dplorny as aperis in 1269 a 32, éwixerrar as brdKerTaL in 1271 b 
34, and yépas as yjpas in 1272a 37, unless indeed we sup- 
pose his Greek text to have been exceptionally defective in 
these passages. We can sometimes account for errors in 
the vetus versio by the supposition that the translator used 
a manuscript in which ambiguous contractions similar to 
those found in M® occasionally occurred, for in one or two 
places where M® has a contraction of this kind we find the 
translator going astray: thus in 1335a 27, where instead of 
mAn@vov M8 has a contraction which might be taken to stand 
for 7700s, the rendering of the Vet. Int. is mzltum, and in 
1337 a 28 under similar circumstances Vet. Int. has ¢psorum 
where we expect zpswm. Here and there, again, as Busse 
has pointed out (pp. 14-28), the translator would seem 
to have sought to mend defects in his Greek text by con- 
jectures of his own: one of the clearest cases of this is to 


1 His plan is, according to sensu cohaereant etiam collocati- 
Busse (p. 13), ‘ea quae forma ac one arctius coniungere.’ 
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be found in 4 (7). 14. 1334 a 2 sqq., where the omission of 
some words in the translator’s Greek text (and in M*) makes 
nonsense of the sentence, and he has sought to remedy this 
by rendering rdf£n ordinis, as if it were rdfews. So too in 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 6, finding probably in his text the same 
meaningless fragment of Bavavotkdy (vavorxdv) which appears 
in M®, the translator renders it zaufica to make sense, and 
in 1. 8.1256 a 30 he has mu/tis for the same reason, though 
the reading he found in his text was in all probability the 
blunder zoAAol. 

It is evident that, however good the manuscript or manu- 
scripts used by the Vetus Interpres may have been!, we 
have only an imperfect reproduction of them in his trans- 
lation. Before, therefore, we can accept a reading which 
rests on its unsupported authority, we must in the first 
place make sure that he has manuscript authority for it, 
and that it has not originated in some error or inaccuracy 
or conjecture of his own. It is only of a certain number 
of the readings peculiar to the Vetus Interpres that we 
can assert this with confidence. The following are instances 
of readings too remarkable to have originated with the 
translator :— 


2. 1. 1260b 41, els 6 rs in place of iodrns I. 
2. 7. 1266b 2, & dy. 

3. 12. 12834 7, bmepexer. 

4 (7). 17. 13364 6, elodyew, 

I. 2. 12534 7, werewois for merrois. 


In the first four of these passages I am inclined to think 
that the translator’s Greek text preserved the true reading. 
In the fifth he may probably have translated a marginal 


1They seem to have suffered 
from the incorporation of glosses 
with the text (e.g. in 1254 b 1, 
davAws appears to be a gloss, poy- 
Onpas the true reading: glosses 
have found their way into the 
Greek text followed by the Vet. 
Int. in 1259 b 14 and 1287 a 10; 


and in 1291 b 29, éuoa, which is 
probably a gloss intended to ex- 
plain ra rovros Aeydpeva Kata Ti 
airny diadbopay, has been added to 
these words). We must also credit 
the text followed by the Vet. Int. 
with the many erroneous readings 
common to it with M®. 
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correction, for the correction merewvois appears in the margin 
of more than one extant manuscript. 


So far as to varieties of reading; but manuscripts are 
liable to still graver defects—to interpolation, chasms in 
the text, displacement of words, clauses, and paragraphs, 
and the like. In the text of Aristotle’s treatise de Genera- 
tione Animalium, for instance, a chasm is thought to be 
traceable in 2. 1. 735a 11 (after Oewpodvros)', and whole 
paragraphs in more cases than one seem to be out of 
their true place”. How has it fared with the Politics in 
respect of these matters? 

As to interpolation, I have elsewhere pointed to more 
than one passage in which it may reasonably be suspected. 
Susemihl, as is well known, holds that chasms in the text of 
the Politics occur not unfrequently, and that in many cases 
the transposition of clauses and paragraphs is called for. 
There would be nothing surprising in this. We occasionally 
find sentences obviously displaced in manuscripts of the 
Politics?, and here and there we seem to trace a minute 
but indubitable chasm (there is a chasm of this kind in 
the better manuscripts in 1285 a 19). The question is one 
on which I would rather not express a definitive opinion, 
till I have completed my commentary, but so far as I can 
judge at present, I doubt whether Susemihl has made out 
his case. Problems of this kind, however, are best dis- 
cussed in notes on the particular passages in reference to 
which they arise. 

The question whether double versions occur is also an 
interesting one. This, again, is one for discussion in detail. 
I will only say that they need to be very clearly estab- 
lished, and that I am inclined to doubt whether they are 
really traceable in many of the cases in which they have 
been supposed to be so. The double inquiry into the cause 


1So think Aubert and Wim- 30: 2. 3. 737 a 34-737 b 7 (Au- 
mer: see their edition of the de bert and Wimmer, pp. 98, 152). 
Gen. An., p. 140. SE.g.in 1264b 3, 1287 b 18, 
? De Gen, An. I. 19. 726 b 24- 1290 a 32. 
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of the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions contained 
in the first four chapters of the Sixth Book is, however, 
certainly suspicious’, and, as I have said elsewhere, these 
four chapters are in a condition the origin of which it is 
difficult to penetrate. 

But here we find ourselves in face of those broader pro- 
blems in relation to the state of the text of the Politics, as 
to which something has already been said. 


* Attention has been called to this both by Susemihl and by Mr. 
J. C. Wilson. 
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TIOAITIKON A. 


"Ered) madcav wéidw dépapev Kowoviay Twa odoav Kal 1252 a 
macav kovwviav ayabod tivds Evexev ovveotnkviay (Tod yap 
elvat Soxodvtos ayabod xXdépw mdvra mpdrrover madres), O7j- 
Aov ws maca. pev adyabod tids oroydfovrat, pwdrAioTa de 
kal Tod Kupiwtdtou mdvtTwy % wacay Kupiwrdrn Kai mdoas 5 
mepiéxovoa Tas GAdas* arn O€ éotw 1% Kadovpévn TdAUS - 


2 Kal % Kotvwvia 7 moditTixh. Sco pev ody olovrat modiTiKOy 


kal Baoirsikoy Kal olkovoyixdy Kal Seomotikiy elvar Tov 
abréy, ob Kad@s éyovow mr Oe yap Kal ddvyérnre vopi- 
over Siapépev, GAN’ ovK elder TobTwv ExacTov, oloy dv pey ro | 
drAlyor, Seorérny, dv St mretdvav, olkovduov, av 8 ert 
TAcLbvev, moditiKdv 7 Baoirskéy, as oddity Stadépovcay 
peydAnv oixiav 7 pixpav modw, Kal moditikivy 6 Kal 
Baoidikév, brav pev atris éedheotixn, Baoirixéy, bray de 
KaTa& Tovs Adbyous THS EmioTHuNs THS TolavTnS KaTa pépos 15 
dpxwv kal dpxdpevos, moditixév' Tatra & ovK éorw adnOA" 

3 Onrov & torat Td Aeydpevoy Emicxowovet Kata Thy Udn- 
ynpeevnvy pebodoy. adaomep yap év Trois dddrols Td otvOe- 
Tov péxpt Tav dovvOérwy dvdyxn Siatpeiv (raora yap €\d- 
xiora popia Tod mavrés), obrm Kal wédAw ef oy obyKeELTaL 20 
cxorotvres dWoipueba Kal mepi todrwy paddoyv, ti re Siagpé- 
povoty GdrAAjAwv, kal ef te Texvixdy évdéxerat AaPeiv rep 
Exacrov Tay pnbévTar, 

Ei 84 tis e€ dpxis ta mpdypata gvipeva BrE-2 
Weiev, Gowep év tois ddAows, kal ev rovros KdédAMor dv 25 
VOL. II. B 
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- 


otTw Dewphoesev, avdyxn dO} mparov cvvdvdfecbar rods dvev 2 
adAjA@y pi?) dvvapévous eivat, otov OAV pev Kal appev THs 
yevéocews Evexev (kal TooTO ovK EK Mpoalperews, GAN Hozrep 
kai év Tois dddois Kwois Kal gutois gvotkdy 7d edpierOat, 
3° olov avdré, Towoirov Katadueiv Erepov), dpxov dé dice Kal 
dpxépevov dia Thy ocwTnpiayy To pev yap duvdpevov TH 
Stavoia mpoopav dpxov dice Kai Seordfov dice, 7d Oe 
duvdpevoy TO odpaTt Tatra mroveivy apxdpevov Kal picer 
GoddAov' 61d deoréty Kal dovAw Tatts ovpdéper. Hdoe per 3 
(1252 bobv Sidpiorac 7d OAV Kal Td dodAoy (ovdev yap 1 pious 
Tolet TowovTov olovy yadKotvmor Tiv Aeddixhvy pdxaipav 
TEVLXp@S, @AN’ ev mpds Ey otT@ yap av dmorenoiro Ké)- 
_Awora Tév dpydvev ExacTov, pi ToAdols Epyois GAN é€vi 
5 dovdedov): év d& tots BapBdpors 76 OAV Kai SobdAov Tijy 4 
abriy tye. taéw, aitioy dé drt 7d hboe Apxov ovK Exov- 
ow, GAG ylverat 4 Kowevia adra@v Sovdns Kal dovdrAov, dud 
gacw of mointal “BapBdpwy & “EdAnvas dpe eikés,” 
as tadTs gioet BdpBapov kai Soddov dv, Ek pev ovv TOv- 5 
10 Tov Tov dvo Kolweviav oikia mpoérn, Kal dpbas “Hoalodos 
ele Troijoas “ olkov pey mpéticta yuvaikd te Body 7 dpo- 
Thpa’> 6 yap Bods avr’ oixérou toils mévnotvy éoriv, 1 pev 
ovv els Tacav tuépay ovveotnkvia Kolwwvia Kata pvow 
oikés éotuv, ods Xapdvdas pev Karel pooirvous, Emipevidns 
15 6¢ 6 Kpijs éuoxdrovs: 8 éx mdetévov olki@y Kowvevia 
mpotn xphoews vexey pr ednpépov xdpn. pddrota & 6 
Kata gpvow éoixey 7) Koen arrokia oikias eivat: ods Ka- 
Nodal tives dépuoydAaxras maidds te Kai traldwv maidas. 
&5 Kal rd mpdrov éBacideVovro al médets, Kal vor ere Ta 
20 €6vn x Bacievopévav yap auvidOov: mwaca yap oixia 
Bacireverat bd Tob ud cad dba died bore kat ai drorxtar did 
Tv ovyyévetav. Kai Toor’ éariv 8 Aéyer “Opunpos, “ Oepioreder 7 
d& Exacros tmaldwv 78 dddxov”* omopddes ydp> Kal obrw 
7) dpxatov mKxovy, Kal Tods Oeods dt did TodTo mdvres haci 


1252 a 26—1253 a 23. 3 


Bacireder Oa, Eri Kai adroit of piv Ere-xal viv, of d 1d 25 
dpxaiov ¢BacirebovTo, dorrep St Kai Ta €idn éavtois ddgo- 

8 poodcry of dvOpwrot, otrw Kal rods Blovs trav Oca. % 8 ex 
TrcLévov Kwpav Kowwvia Tére.os érdis dn, Tdons Exovca 

_ mépas tis abrapkelas ws Eros elmeiv, ywopévn pevy ody Tod 
(iv Evexev, ovoa St Tod &d Civ, bd waéca rors dice éoriv, 30 
elmep Kai ai mp@rat Kowoviat’ réXos yap atrn éxelvor, 

%) 8t gtois Tédos Early’ olov yap Exacrév Eott Tis yevéerews 
tereobelons, ratrny papev tiv giow elvat éxdortov, domep 

9 dvOpérou immo oikias. (€rt TO OD Evexa Kal Td TédAoS BéA- 
tiatov. 1) 0 avrdpxea Kal Tédos Kai BéATioTOv. éx TovTw@Y 1253 a 
obv davepoy bri trav ptoe % mods éorl, Kal bri dvOpwmos 
gtce: moditikdv (Gov, Kai 6 dmodis did gdiow Kai ob did 
Tixnv tro paddés eotw 7 Kpeitt@v 4 dvOpwros, domep 
kai 6 bd ‘Oprpou rAodopy Gels “ adphtap d0EmicTos avéatios’* 5 

10 dua yap ptoe Towotros Kai moAguou émibvpnrihs, dre mep 
dfjvé dv @omep év merrois. dtért dé moditixdv 6 d&vOpwmos 
(Gov mdons pedittns Kai mavrTds ayedaiov (dou paddor, 
djAov, ovdey yap, ws papév, pdrnv  pvois roel, Adyor 

11 8 pévov dvOpwros exe Tav (dav. 1) pev ody dori) Tod 10 
Aumnpod Kai Hdéos éoti onpetioy, did Kai Trois ddrdols brdp- 
xe (goss péxpt yap rovrov 4 gdtcis adtav éAnjdvOEe Tob 
éxew aicOnow dAvmnpod Kai jd€os Kai raira onpaivey 
adAjros: 6 8 Adyos Emi 7@ Sndrodv Eat 7d ovpdépov Kal 

12 7d BAaBepov, Sore ai 7d Sixatov Kai rd ddixov’ Tobro yap 15 
mpos T2 GdAa (Ga Tois advOperos idiov, 7d pdvoy dyabod 
Kai kaxod kai dixalov Kal déixov Kai tov ddAov aicbnow 

| exe 4 6 rodrwy Kowwvia moe oixiav Kai wédw. Kai 
mpbrepov 62) TH pioe wédLs 7 olla Kai Exacros hyday éoriv, 

13 7d yap Sov mpérepov dvayxaioy elva: Tob pépous: dvatpov- 20 
pévov yap Tod bdov ovK Eorat mods ovde yelp, el u7) duovipes, 
domep el tis rAéyer tiv AWivny’ Siadbapeion yap ora 
roattTn, wdvta dt TO Epyw wpiota Kal ri duvdpe, dore 

B2 
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Hnkétt To.adta dvTa ov AexTéov Ta avdTa elvat, GAN dud- 
25 vupa, dt pev ovv % modus Kal dvoe Kal mpdrepoy 7) Exa- 14 
~ > 4 \ ’ lA cd 7 ¢ 4 
aTos, Ondov' ef yap pi) avTdpKns Exacros xwpiobeis, dpolws 
Tois adddois pépecivy E£er mpds Td drAovr 6 O& pr) duvdpe- 
Z | , ; , 
vos Kotvwveiv, ) pndev deduevos dt atdtdpKeray, ovdéy pépos 
—mbodEews, Gore 7) Onpiov 7 Oeds. gioer pey ovv % dppi) ev 15 
a em, ees | , PUPA oie NS a , 
3° maow emi THY ToLavTnY Kolvwviavy’ 6 dé mp@Tos avaTHaas 
peylotay adyabav aitios. domep yap Kal tedcwbev BEATI- 
~ 7 » 7 , A ‘ \ Y 4 . 
atov Tov (oor dvOpwris éorty, obTw Kal ywpio bev vépov Kal 
dikns xelplotov madvtTwv. xadremoTdTn yap dédikia Exovoa 16 


c XN 


dmra’ 6 O€ dvOpwmos érra Exov gvetat povyice Kal 
, a argc oN ’ zs a , x. 2 7 
35 dperh, ols eml TavavTia E€oTt xpnoOat pddiota. 61d dvooid- 
‘ > 7 » > ~ XN XQ b 7 
TaTov Kal adypidtatov dvev aperhns, Kal mpds adppodiora 
kal edwdiv xelpiotov. 4 O€ dtkatocotvn moditikéy’ 1) yap Oikn 
n - 4 > 4 é € A 4 lo a 4 
TONTIKHS Kolvwvias TaELS EoTiv’ 1 dé dikn Tod dixaiov Kpiots. 
(1253b.8 Emel d& gavepiv €€ ay popiwy % mods ouvécTyKey, 
dvaykatov mpO@Tov Tepi olkovopias elmeiv? Maca yap ovyKELTaL 
modus €€ olki@y. olkovouias dé pépn, €€ ov mdaALW oikia 
, Se ee \ , ? , \- 2 2 b) ‘ 
auvéotnkev’ oikia d€ TéXELos EK OovAwY Kal éXeVOEpwv. Errei 
’ > - bd , ~ a ? ~ x 
50 €v Tols éXaxloTols mp@Tov ExacTov <nTnTEov, TMpaTa Oe 
\ > vo ? rer v4 34 > \ la 
kal éddxioTa pépn olkias deorérns Kai SoddAos Kal méots 
Ay \ ‘ , \ “A , 
kat @oxos kal matijp kal Téxva, mepl Tpiav av TovTer 
7 4 7 ce ‘\ ‘ - ~ + : ~ , 
oKkemTéov ein Ti ExaoToy Kai troiov det civat. tatra 8 2 
? 5 \ \ Ate SY 2 \ x > ee 
€or deororixy Kal yapiky (dvevypoy yap 1) yuvatkds Kai dv- 
\ 4 ‘ 4 4 a) 4 ec ? 
10 Opos atfevgis) kal Tpitov Tekvorrointiky Kal yap airy ovK 
ey O72 > LEY 54 ) + Cag uey «S » 
avopactat Wim dvopatt. éotwoav O avrat Tpels as eimo- 
” , , \ ~ - \ > ’ 7 
pev. €oTt O€ TL pépos b doxet ‘Tois pev eivat olkovopia, 3 
Tois dé péytotov pépos adtas: draws & exe, Oewpnréov. 
Aéyw St mepl Tijs Kadoupevns XA THATIOT ERM: mpa@tov oe 
15 7epl Seomébrov Kal Sovdrov eimopev, iva Ta TE pds THY 
dvaykaiav xpeiav iwpev, kav ef re mpods 7d €ldévar zrepl 
avtay duvaineba daPeiv Bédriov Tay viv vmodapBavope- 
vor, Tos bev yap Soxel erioThun Té Tis elvat Seomorela, 4 
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Kal 4 av’ri) olkovopla Kal Seomorefa Kal moditikh Kal Ba- 
orikh, Kabdrep cimopev adpxdpevor trois S¢ mapa giow 20 
Td deordfev. vou yap Tov pev Sobddov elvac tov 8 édev- 
Oepor, dice 8’ obdty Stadépew. Sidmep obdt Sixatovs Blasov 
ydp. érel ody t) Thats pépos THs olkias éoti Kal % KTNTLK) 4 
pépos Ths olkovoulas (dvev yap tTav dvaykaiwy addvarov 
kal (iv Kal @& (nv), domep St tais dpiopévais réxvats 25 
dvayxaiov dv ein bmdpyev rd olkeia bpyava, ef pédrdet 

2 dmoreAccOnoecOat 7d Epyov, ottw Kal TaY olKovomtKoy, TOV 
& dpydvev 7a piv dxpuxa ta 8 eurya, olov 7@ kv- 
Bepyitn 6 pev oiag dwuxov, 6 d& mpwpeds Eupuxov (4 
yap bmnpérns ev dpydvou cider Tais Téxvats Eativ), obtw Kai 30 
Td KTipa dpyavov mpos fwyv €orTt, Kal ) Ktjois wAnOos 
dpydvev éoti, kal 6 doddos KTHUE TL Eurypvyor, Kal @oTrEp 

3 Spyavov mpd dpydvev mas 6 banpérns ef yap ndvvaTo 
Exaotov Tav dpydvev Kedevobey 1) mpoatcbavépevoy amore- 
Aeiv 7d abrod Epyor, domep Ta Aadddov ghaciv 4 rods Tod 35 
‘“Hgaiorou tpirodas, obs gnow 6 montis avroudrous Oeiov 
dvecOat adyava, otrws ai Kepxides Exépxifov avtal Kal Ta 
mwAnKTpa EextOdpigev, ovdev adv Ede ovTE Tois apxiTEKTOTW 

4 dmnpetay obre Tois Searrérais SovAwy. Ta pev ody Aeydpeva 1254 a 
dpyava Trointixa Opyavd éort, TO St KTHpa Tpaktikéy’ amd 
pev yap rhs Kepxidos Erepdy Tt yiverat mapa Ti Xphow 
airis, dd dt ris éoOAros Kal ths KAlyns % xphow pb 
vov. €rt 8 énel Siapéper 4) moinots «idee Kai 4 mpagis, 5 
kal Séovrat auddérepat dpydvev, avdyxkn Kal taidra tiv 

5 alti éxew Stapopdv: 6 Se Bios mpafis, od moinais éorw* 
dd Kal 6 dofdos imnpérns tev mpods tiv mpagw. 7d 8d 
KThpa €yeTat worrep Kal 7d pdpiov 76 TE yap poptoy ov 
pévov ddXov éori popiov, dAAd Kal drAws drdAov* dpolws dé 10 
kal 7d Kthpa, 61d 6 pev Seordrns Tod Sovdov Seorérns p6- 
voy, éxelvov 8 ovx értiv* 6 dt SodAos ov pévov Searrérov Sobdés 

6 €or, AAA Kal bras Exelvov. tis pev odv } dats Tob SovAov 
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kal tis % Sdvapts, x Totrwv Sjrov- 6 yap pi) adTod dv- 
15 cet GAN dXov, dvOpwmos wv, odtos Hier SodASs EoTiv, EAXOV 
& éoriv dvOpwros, ds dv xripa 7 avOpwros dv, Kripa be 

5 dpyavoy mpaxrikdy kal xwpiorév’ mérepoy 8 éori Tis htoet 
ToLovTos 7) ov, Kal mérepov BéATLov Kal Sixardy Tit Sovdrcberv 

7} ot, GAX\& aca Sovrcia mapa dvow ori, pera Tadra 
20 okemTEéov, ov xarerrov Ot Kal TO Adym Oewpycat Kal éx 
TOV ywopévev Kkatapabeiy. 7d yap dpxev Kal dpxerOar 2 

3 2 ~ 3 ? bd \ S ~ fd 2 ? 

ov povov Tav avayKaiwv addAa Kal Tov cuudepovTav Eari, 
Kal evOds Ex yeveTns Evia OtvéoTnKEe TA pev Emi Td dpyecOa 
Ta 8 él 7d dpxev, kal «fdn modded Kal apydvToy Kal 
25 adpxopuévorv eotiv, kai det BeATiov % apy?) 7) Tav BeATL6veV 

’ , 2 5) , a see N \ ) , 
apxopéveov, otov avOpémrov 7 Onpiov’ Tb yap amoTeAovpevor 3 
amo tov Bedtidbvev BédrrLov Epyov, dmov 6 7d piv ape 
+ » Estee rE M4 d \ 2 , 

TO 0° dpxerat, €ori TL ToUTwY Epyov. boa yap éx TrEdvor 
ouvéstnke Kal yiverat &v TL Kooy, €iTe Ex oUVEXGy ETE EK 

Vd 3 ee 2 4 > ‘ 4 b] v4 

30 Oinpnpévov, év draow éudaiverar 7d dpxov Kai Td apxé- 
pevov, Kal todr éx tis amdons picews evuTrépxel Tots 4 
ah oeasane kal yap é& Trois py peréxovor (wns éorl TLS 
apxy, olov dppovias, aAdA& Tabtra pev tows égwrepixwré- 

> >| 4 4 ~ ~ A“ 7 2 ~ 

pas €atl oxérews, TO O€ (Gov mp@rov cuvéaTynKev EK ruy7s 
35 kal odpatos, dv Td pev adpxov éorl dice 7d 8 apyéd- 
pevov. det 8& oxomeiv ey Tois Kata Piowv EXovor paddov 5 
TO pvoet, Kal pi) ev Tots SuepOappévors. 51d Kal Tov Bédr-. 
tista diakelyevov Kal Kata cdua Kal Kara Woyhy dv- 
Opwrov Oewpnréov, év @ TovTO djjdov TOV yap pox Onpav 7 
1254 b poxOnpas éxdvtav Sdgevey dv dpxew modrAdrAEKis 7d cdpa 
THs wpuxns dia 7d hatrAws Kal mapa gptow Eye. Eo 6 
& obdv, eomep éyouer, mp@rov ev (op Oewphoat Kal de- 
OTOTLKIY apxijv Kal ToALTIKHY? 1) ev yap Woy} TOD od- 

5 patos dpxe Searorixny dpynyv, 6 dt vos ris dpé~ews mro- 

Aitikny Kat Baoirtkny év off havepéy éotw Sri Kara pv- 
aw Kal oupdépov 7d dpxecOar TO chpatt bd THs wWe- 


1254.a 14—1255a 1. 7 


xfs Kal TS wadytixG popiw id rod vod Kai Tod poplov rob 
Abyov €xovros, 7d 8 ef icov 7 dvdwadw BraBepdy waow. 

7 rdw éy dvOpdérm kal Tois ddrdos Lois doatrws: Td 10 
piv yap fuepa tev dypiwv Bedriw tiv gdicww, rotros & 
mao. BédAriov dpxerOa iw’ avOpdémov- tvyxdver yap co- 
rnplas obrws. rt dt Td dppev mpds 7d OAV gPioet 7d pev 
Kpeitrov Td dé xeipov, TO pev Apyov 7d dé dpydpuevoy. rdv 
abrov 8: tpémov dvayKaioy eivat kal én mdvtov avOpd- 1 

8 mov. Scot pev odv TodotTov duectaow dcov Wuyx?) cdparos 
kal dvOpwros Onpiov (dtdéxewrat dé robroy tov tpérov, dcwv 
éativ epyov %) Tod ampatos xpiots, Kal Todr’ €or am avdtav 
BéAriatov), obra pév eior pioer dodAoL, ois BédAridv eorww 

9 dpxecOat ratrnv Tiv dpxiv, etmep Kai Tots eipnyévas. Ear 20 
yap pice Soddos 6 duvdpevos dddov elvar (did Kai dddov 
éoriv) kai 6 Kowwvay Abyou Tocobrov daov aicbdvec bat adda 
By exe Ta yap Aa (Ga od Abyou aicbavopeva, addra 
Twa0yjpacw drnperet, Kal ) xpela O& mapaddAdrre pixpbv- 

) yap mpos Tavayxaia 7T@ oadpatt BonOeca yiverat wap’ 25 
dudoiv, mapd te trav Sovhov kal mapa tev tpépwv (oor. 

10 Botderat pev ovv 4 vais Kai Ta oadpata dtad€épovta 
moeiv ta Tav édevOépwv Kal Trav dovrwv, Ta pev icyupa 
mpos Tiv avayKatay xphow, ta 8 dp0a Kal dxypnora mpos 
Tas Towabtras épyacias, adNX XpHotwa mpos MoATLKdv 30 
Biov (obros d2 Kal yiverat dinpnuévos ets TE Thy ToAEuK)y 
xpelav kai tiv elpnyvixhy), cvpBaiver dé modAdKis Kai Tov- 
vavtiov, rods piv Ta ohpara exew édevOépwv rods dé Tas 
wouxds érel todré ye gavepsv, ds ef rocobrov yévowro dd- 
dopo Td capa povov bcov al trav Gedy elkéves, rods mo- 35 
Aetmopévous mavres Haiev av aflous eivar rovros SovAredev. 

11 <i 8 émi rod odparos tobr’ ddnOés, word Sixatérepov én? 

"ris Wuxiis Toiro SwwploOar add’ ody dpolws pddiov ieiv 
76 Te THS YWuyns KddAos Kal Td TOO GapaTos. Sri péey 
tolvuy «iat dice tives of pev eAedOepar of de SoddAot, ha- 1255 a 
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©. . 
vepov, ois Kai oupdéper 7d Sovrdedew Kal Sixady eoriv’ 
ért 6& Kal of rdvavtia pdoxovtes tpbrov TIvd €youvoLy 
dplads, od xaderov iSeiv, Styds yap éyerar 7d dovadcdelv - 

~ wn A 
kal 6 doddos: éott ydp Tis Kal KaT& vopov dovAos Kat 

Lg 
Sovrcdov: 56 yap vopos oporoyla tis éoTiv, &v @ TA KaTa 
£ - ~ if 2: ? ~ én 
méA€Lov Kparotpeva Tov KpatovvTay eival dao. TovTo 07 2 
> 7 \ “~ > ~ la ic4 ‘7 , 
70 Oikaiov modXol Tov Ev Tos Vvdpols @oTTEP pPyTOpAa ypa- 
govrat mapavopov, ws Sevdiv ef tod Bidoacbar dvvapévov 
‘ \ - 7 4 ~ ‘ b / 
Kal Kata Svvapww Kpelrrovos torat SodAov Kai apxdpevov 
Td Biacbév’ Kai Trois pev ottw Soxel Tots dé Exeivws, Kal 
Tov copay. aitiov St tavrns Ths adugiscBnthoews, Kai 03 
motel TOUS Adyous émadAdrTeEv, dte Tpbmov TIVa apETi) TVY- 
xdvovca xopnyias kai BidfecOar dvvarat pdd.oTa, Kai 
éoTw adel TO Kpatoby év wrepoyH ayabod tivds, date SoKeiv 
py) dvev aperns elvar thy Biav, dd\XAd Tepl Tod dtkalov péd- 
vov eivat THY augdisByTnow: dia yap TodTo Tols pev edvora 4 
Ooxet 76 Sixatoy elvat, tots 8 atts todto Sixatoy, Td Tov 
, ee , x we) a Po 
Kpeittova apyxelv, épel Siactdvtav ye Xwpis ToUT@Y TaY O- 
yov ore icxupor ovdev éxovatv ov're TiBavdv &TEpot AGyot, ws 
ov det 7d BéATLOV Kar’ apeTiy dpxew Kal deorbfev. dArws 5 
9.2? ? Y 
0” avrexdpevot tives, os otovrat, dixaiov tiwés (6 yap vopos 
le 
Oikatév 71) Thy KaT& modepov Sovdciav Tiéact Sikaiav, 
; | 
dua d& ot} haciw thy Te yap apxny evdéxerar pt) Ole 
s Ly ~ 
Kalav elvat TGV Todéuwv, kal Tov avdg.ov Sovrevev odda- 
Has av dain tis Soddov elvarr ef S& ph, ovpBHoeTat Tods 
, ~ 
evyeveatadtous eivat SoxodvtTas SovAous eivat Kal éx dovrav, 
2\ A A . 
eav cup Bh mpabjvat AnpOévras. Sidmep avrovs ov BovXovrar 6 
A ~ 4 
Aeyev Sovdrous, GAA TovS BapBdpovs. Kairor Srav TodTO déE- 
Qs ~ - 3 
yoo, ovdev ddXo Cnrodow 7 7d gioe SodAov, Sep ef 
’ ~ + ‘s Diy 4 > , 4 ‘ 
apx7ns eimopev’ avdyKn yap eival twas gdvar Tods pev 
mavraxod Sovdovs rods dé oddapod, rdv.adrov dt Tpémov Kai 7 
‘ > 7 ’ an 
Tept evyeveias’ avTovs pev yap ov povoy map avdtois evye- 


vets GAA TavTaxod youifove.w, rods dé BapBdpous oikor po- 


a 
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voy, ds dv te Td pov admrras ebyeves EdXedOepov, 7d 8 ody 35 
dmdas, dorep Kal 4 Ocodéxrov ‘EXévn gyaiv 
Ociwv 8 dn’ aphow Txyowoe pi{apdreov 
tis dv mpocemeiv afiwoeev Aarpw ; 
8 érav dé rodro A€éywory, oddevi Grr’  dperH Kai Kaxia d10- 
pi{ovet Td SotAov Kal edrcdOepov Kai Tovs evyeveis kal Tods 40 
dvayeveis, afoot ydp, domep €€ avOparov advOpwrrov Kai 1255 b 


| 


kal ovK eioiv of piv gioet Sora of dé EAedOepor, SHdAov 5 


éx Onpiwy yiverOat Onpiov, obrw Kal e£ dyabay ayabdvr 4 





dt gtais BovdrAeTat pev Todro moteiv modAdKis, od pévTot 
9 dtvarat. Ore pev ovv Exee TIVd Abyor 4 augicBiTnIKS, 


kal ore & riot Stdpiorat 7d ToLodTov, dv cuphéeper TS pty 7d 
dovrctery TH St 7d Seorrégew Kal Sikaov, cal Set 7d pev 
dpxecOa 7d 8 dpxewv, hv wedidxacw dpxiv Epyew, dore 
10 kai deorégev. 7d dt Kaxads dovpdipws éotiv aphoiv' 76 
yap aitd oupdépee TO péper kal TO Ow Kal cwpatt Kal 10 
Wuxi, 6 d& doiAos pépos te Tod Seomérov, olov Euwuydv Te 
To0 a@patos Kexwpiopévoy St pépos, 61d Kal ouvpdpépov 
éoti tt Kal giria SovAw Kai deoréry mpds adArAous Tois 
| gice tovrov nkiwpévorsy trois d& pi Todrov tov Tpéror, 
GAAa Kata vopov kal Biacbeiot, robvarrioy. 15 


PDavepdv de kal €x tovrwy bri ov ravrév ear Seororeia J 


—_—- 


Kal modutiKh, od maoat ddAHAaS al dpxal, domep Twés 
gacw  pev yap édevOépay dice 1 dé dovrAwv éariv, Kal 
4 pev olxovoutx) povapxla (povapxeirat yap mas oikos), 
2%) O& moditixi) €XevOépwy Kai iowy dpyy. 6 piv odv Seoréd- 20 
Tns ob AéyeTat Kara émorhunv, adda 7S robode elvat, 
dpolws dt cai 6 SoddAos Kal 6 édeOepos’ Emioripn 8 dv 
ein kal Seororixi) Kal Sovdrxh, SovrdiK)) pev ofav mep 6 &v 
Supaxotoas éraldevery exe? yap rapBdvov tis pucbdv 
3 é8i8acxe Ta eyxtxrNa Staxovipara rods maidas. lyn 8 25 
dv kai émi mdclov trav Towtrwv pdOnots, olov dyrorotk?) 
kal rédXa ta ToLadra yévn tis Siaxovias: tart yap Erepa 


ie) ITOAITIKQN A’. 7-8. 


e282 p' \ 2 la 5A td > 
eTepwv Ta pev evTipdrepa Epya Ta 8 avayxaibrepa, Kal 
kata tiv tmapoulav SodAos mpd SovdAou, deorérns mpd de- 
30 omérov, ai pev ovv Toladra: madoat SovALKal éemtorhpal elo, 4 
Seomorixy 8° émioripn éotiv % xpnotixh SotrAwv’ 6 yap de- 
orérns ovK év TS KTaaOaL Tods JovAous, GAN’ Ev TO xpHaOat 
4 oA ? cd b 4 OX tA or > 
dotrdas. tore & airy %) emiorHun ovdty péya Exovoa ovde 
ceuvovy & yap Tov dovAov éemioracbat Set mroveiv, exeivov Set 
35 Tabra éeriotacba: éemitdtrev. 61d dcois e~ovola pr adrovs 5 
~ b] 7 Pa 4 4 > \ 
kaxowabeiv, émitpomos AapBdver tTab’rnv tiv Tiny, avToi 
6& modttevovrat 7 ptdocopodow. % St KrnTikh érépa ay- 
gotépwr Tovrwr, olov  dtkaia, modeuiky Tis ovaoa 7 Onpev- 
vA \ »' > 4 xs , ~ 7 
TiKnH. epi pev ovy dovrAov Kal deomérov todrov diwpicbw 
40 Tov Tpémror 
1256a.8 “Odws dé repli mdéons Kricews Kal ypnpatiorixns Oew- 
UA \ \ ¢ la 7 > 2. » lo) 
phowpev Kara Tov vdnynpuévoy Tpbrov, éreimep Kal 6 dod- 
Aos THS KTHTEWS Epos TL HY. MpOTov pev ovv amropHcecey 
4 ¢ ’ a ? a 3 s 
dv TLS MOTEPOY 1) XPNLaTLoTLK?) % avTI TH olkovopiKH eoTtiv 


Ra) , € la ‘ } es 4 , Id ¢€ 
5% pépos Te H YawrnpeTixy, Kal el UINPETLKH, TOTEPOVY WS 1) 


KepKLOoTroLLK?) TH UpavTiKH 7) ws 1) YXaAKoUpylK? TH av- 
dptavtorroia od yap woatrws tmnperodaty, GdAr’  pev dp- 
yava mapéxet, ) 8 riv Any’ Aéyw Se DAnv 7d doxel- 2 
pevov, €€ ov TL dmoreAcirat Epyov, olov bpdvTn pev Epa, 
10 avdpiavromoa@ dé xadkév. drt pey ody ovx % avr? olko- 
VOLK TH XpnpatioTikH, SHrAow THS pev yap Td Topica- 
Oat, tis 8& 7h xphoacba Tis yap EcTar  yxpnoopévy 
Trois Kata Thy oiklav mapa Thy olkovomiKiy; morepov dé 
pépos abris earl te H Erepov eldos, txee StaugicBHrnow. 
15 €l ydp é€ort TOU xpnpatiotikod Oewphoa wédev xphpara Kal 3 
Krijols Eorat, ) St Kthois MoAAaw trepreiange pépn Kai 6 
TovTOS, BOTE TPATov 1) yewpyiKi WoTEpoy pépos TL THS XpN- 
 pariotikns 7} Erepov Te yévos, Kai KaOdrov % tepi Thy Tpo- 
giv emipédera Kal Kross; ddAAX py eidn ye TOAAG Tpo- 4 
20 pis, 616 Kai Biot woddol Kai trav <wwr Kal Tdv avOpdémor 


i. Min al 
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ciolv- ob yap oldy re (iv dvev tpopas, dare al Siagopal 
Ths Tpopis tods Bious memotjKact Siadépovras Tov (owv. 

5 Tay Te yap Onpioy ra pey dyedaia ra St oropadixd éorwy, 
drorépws supgéper mpds tiv tpodpiy adrois, did Td Ta pev 
(wopdya ra St xapropdya Ta dt raphdya atrar civat, Sore 25 
mpos Tas pacTavas Kai Thy aipecwv tiv TobTwy % gvots Tods 
Bious airayv didpicev, eret 8 od tadrd éExdorw 45d Kara pv- 
aw &@dAd Erepa érépois, Kal attav Tov (wopdyewv Kai Tov 

6 kapropdyav of Biot mpds adAndAa diecraow dpoiws dé 
kai Tav avOpémrwv Todd yap Stapépovew of TovTwv Biot, 30 
of pev ovv apyératot vouddes ciciv 1) yap amd TaV pe 
pov Tpodi) (owv dvev trévov yiverar cxoAd{ovew, dvayKaiou 
de dvros peraBddrAew Tois Krhveot did Tas vopas Kal 
avtol dvayxd¢{ovra: cuvaxodovbeiv, dotrep yewpylav <aocav 

7 yewpyobvres* of 3 dd Ojpas (aot, kai Onpas Erepor éré- 35 
pas, olov of pev amd Anortelas, of & ad arselas, door Aé- 
pvas Kai Xn kai rworapods 4 OdraTTav To.atTny mpocol- 
kovow, of & am’ dpvidwr i Onpiwy dypiwv- 7d dé mreiorov 
yévos tav dvOpémeav dd THs yas ¢f Kal Tov tuépwr Kap- 

gmav, of pev ovv Biot Tocotra oyxeddy eiov, boot ye atré- 40 
gutov éxovat tiv épyaciay Kai pr dt’ addrAdayjs Kal Ka- 
andreas tropifovrat tiv tpodyy, vouadiKds yewpy.Kos An- 1256 b 
aTpikos addrevtixds Onpeutixds- of dé Kal pryvivTes €x Tov- 
tov idéws dot, tpocavarAnpodvTes Tov évdeéararov Biov, 7 
tuyxdvet €ddefrwv mpds Td avrdpkns elvat, ofov of pév 
vouadikoy dua Kai AnoTpikév, of d& yewpyikov Kai Onpev- 5 

g Tixév" dpuolws dt Kai mepi rods dAXovus, as av 4 xpela ouv- 
avayKxd(n, Tobrov Tov Tpdmov Sidyovew. 1% pev ovdv ToLatry 
Krijois om avris palverat ris gicews Sidopévn maow, 
domep kata Tiv mporny yéverw evOds, obrw Kal TedEw- 

10 Ociow, Kai yap Kata tiv €£ dpyis yéveorw Ta pev OUVEK- 10 
rixres Trav (dav trocatrny tpopiv as ixaviy evar péxpis 
od dy Sivnrat aitd ait@ moplfew 7d yevvnbér, olov boa 
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3 ~ 


-~ 4 ed ~ ~ - 
oK@AnKoTOKEL 7) woToKel? doa O€ (woroKei, Tois yevywpévors 
4 \ ’ ¢ - 7 la ‘ ~ , 
Exet Tpopiy év avrois péxpe Tivds, THY ToD Kadovpévou yd- 
4 isd e 7 ~ e s ca > 
15 Aaxtos gvow. Wate dpoiws djAov STL Kal yevopévolts oln- 11 
Téov Td TE guTad TaV Cwwy Evexev eivat Kai TA dAda (Ga 
~ b , 4 \ XN e \ 4 ~ 
Tov avOpdérav xdpw, Ta piv Huepa Kal dia Tv xphow 
kai dia tiv tpopiv, tav dé adypiov, ei pi) mdvTa, adrAdE 
Tad ye TAEcioTa THS TpopHs Kal ddAns BonOelias Evexev, iva 
20 Kal éaOijs Kal dAdAa dpyava yivnra é€ adray. ef ovdv 1 12 
a XN 7 > \ ~ U4 , by ~ 
gvots pndéy pyre aredés toed pte pdtnv, advayKaiov 
“A ’ A cA > A a £ ‘ , 
Tov avOpdémrav Evexev avTa mdvTa TemoinKevat THY pvoty, 
616 Kal % modeuxh gioe KTNTLKH Tes EoTal, 4 yap On- 
A 4 , a e } ~ ~ 6 , A 6 7 . 
pevTiki) pépos avtas, n Set yxpnoOar mpos Te Ta Onpia Kat 
25 7av avOpdérwv boo mepuKites dpxecOat pr O€dovowy, ws 
, Pe as ~ Ng x / a \ *~ > 
gvoe Sikatov Tobirov dvta Tov modrEmov. Ev pev ovy Eidos 13 
~ <; 4 ~ , ~ - ’ , E A oo.) 
KTnTIKHS KaTa gtvow THS olkovouiKys pépos éativ’ 5 del 
D4 ; t , A 7 be ef € LA 432 3 > 
Tq. vrdpxew 7 Topifew avtiy oras bTdpxn, ov éotl On- 
cavplopos ypnpdtwav mpos (wy dvaykaiwy Kal xpnoipeov 
> 
30 els KoLvwviay mrédAews 7 oOlkias. Kal Eokey 6 y GAnOivds 14 
mAodTos Ex TovUTwY Elval. % yap THS ToLadTNS KTHTEwWS 
avtdépKeca mpos ayabiy Cwiy ovK dmretpos éoTiv, doTrEp X6- 
Aov gyal toijoas “ wAovTov & ovdty Téppa TEepacpévoy av- 
a 2. A ~ 
Opdot Keira.” Keira yap eomep Kal Tais GAXals Téxvats 15 
35 ovdev yap dpyavoy dmetpov ovdemias eoti Texvns ore MANOEL 
ovre peyeOer, 6 S& mAodTOs dpydvev mAHOdS EoTLY oikovo- 
pikav kal qmodiTiKoy. Ort pev Tolvuy ott TLS KTNTLK? 
Kata gvowv Tois oikovépois Kal Tots moAtriKots, Kai du ij 
b Te ~ 
airiav, Onrov: ere 
9 “Kort S yévos ddAo Krytikis, iv paddwora Kadovol, Kal 
Oixatov avrd Kadelv, ypnpatiotixny, oc Av ovdév doxet 
, > 
1257 a ™€pas eivat mAovrTov Kal Kricewss iv as play Kal Ti 
avtiv TH AEexOelon modrdAol voplfover id THY yelTViacuW” 
” : lol 
€ott & ore) avriy TH elpnuévy ode méppw éxeivyns. Eatt 0 
y pev gioe 7 8 ov dice abrav, GdAd Ot Eeprreipias 


1256 b 13—1257 a 37. 13 


2 rwds Kal réxyvns yiverat paddAov. AdBopuey St repi adrijs 5 


Tiv apxiv évredOev, éxdotov yap Krhpartos ditri) } xpiols 
éorw, audorepar Sd? Kad’ abrd piv adX’ ody dpolws Kal’ 
aité, GAN % pev olkela x & ovK oixeia Tod mpdyparos, 
olov wmodjparos Hf Te vrddecis Kal 4 peTaBAnTiKh. ap- 
3 pérepar yap wdrodjpatos xphoes Kal yap 6 dddarTé- 
Hevos TH Seopévm drodjparos avti vopuicpatos 4 Tpodis 
Xpita 7O vrodjpatt 7 vmbdnua, arr ov Thy olkelay 
~ , 4 > ~ id rd 4 | ey 
xXphow: ob yap addayns Evexev yéyover. tov adriv de 
4 tpémov éxet Kai mepi tov dddwv KTnpdTov, EoTt yap H 
4 , 4 \ ~ , -~ 
peraBAntix?) mdvrwy, apgayéevn TO pev mpa@tov €x Tov 
Kata gvow, TO Ta pev wrclw Ta 8 EdAdTTw Tay ikavdy 
éxev Tods avOp@mrovs, fj Kai OnAov Sri ovK Eat hice THs 
XPnpariaTikhs 4 KamndrcKy doov yap ikavoy quvrois, avay- 
5 xaiov fv moeicba tiv aGddayny. é€v pev ovv TH mpodry 
7 ~ , ‘ Le fad ’ , ’ w” 
kotvovia (rodro & éariv oikia) pavepdy Sri oddév éotiv Epyov 
autis, GAN dn mAelovos THs Kotwwvias ovons. of piv yap 
Tav avTay éxowwdvouy mévtwy, oi dé Kexwpiopévot TroAdA@Y 
4 Ss / e \ 4 , - - 
madd Kai érépwvy wy KaTa& Tas denoets avayKaioy trotei- 
cba ras petaddces, kabdmep Ett TOAAA TroLel Kal TOY 
6 BapBapixav éOvay, Kata Tiv dAdayjv. alta yap Ta 
xXphoiya mpos ab’ra Katadddrrovra, éwi mréov 8 ovdéer, 
olov olvov mpos aitov diddvres Kal AapBdvovres, Kal Tov 
G@\\wv Tay To.ovTwy Exacroy, 1% pev ovv To.avTn peTaBAn- 
Tikh obre mapa pvow obre xpnuariorikns éativ eldos ovdév, 


15 


20 


7 els dvamAnpwow yap tis Kata piow avdrapxelas fv ex 30 


pévro Tavrns eyéver éxeivn Kata NOyor. fevixwrépas yap 
ywopuévns tis Bonbelas 7 elodyerOar av évdecis Kal éx- 
mwéumewv av émdebvagov, €£ advdyxns 1) ToD voulcpartos éro- 
8 plan xpijars. ov yap evBdoraxtov Exacrov Tav Kara piowv 


dvayxaiwy dd mpds Tas addayds Towobréy te ovvéberTo 35 


mpos opas adrods didévat cal AapBdvew, d trav xpnoiper 
aird dv «lye tiv xpelav edperaxelpiorov mpds 7d giv, olov 


40 
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(8 S a a yx ~ cA } \ “A 
aidnpos Kai &pyvpos Kav ei Tt ToLovTOY ETEpov, TO peyv TpPa- 
Tov amda@s dpicbev peyéber Kai orabua, 7d dé TedAevTaiov 
kat yxapaxtnpa émBadrrévrwv, ty dmoddon THs perpi- 
aews avtovs* 6 yap xapaxtip €TéOn Tov mocod onpEiov. Tro- 
7 Me a 7 > ~ ’ 7 > ~ 
piabévros ovv On vopioparos €K THs avayKaias adddayns 
Odrepov eidos THS Xpnuatiotixhs éyévero, TO KamnALkév, Td 
X *~ ~ £ a. 4 - Meet ? BY 
fev ovv mpa@Tov amr@s tows yivbpevor, era dt éutretpias HON 
TexvikoTepov, mb0ev Kal mas petaBadrrdpevoy mrAEtoToY 
moinoet Képdos. 616 doxel ) Xpnpariotixy pddiora tepl 7d 
/ bd \ » A raved \ UA ~ , 
vouiopa eival, Kal Epyov avtis Td dvvacOar Oewpyoat 76- 
bev Eorat TAHO0S xpynpdtwv ToinTik) yap €ivat Tob movTOU 
‘ 7 ‘ \ XQ ol , la 
Kat xpnpadtov, Kal yap tov mAobvroy woAddKis TLBéact vo- 
v3 lon bY Q ‘ a) Ko 
pioparos AROS, Sid TO mrepi TodT elvat Tiv xpnpaTtioTiKhy 
kal tiv KamnrrKhy. dré d& madw Afpos clvar Soxel 7d 
7 ‘ Zz ie ‘A +>Q7 a 
vouiopa Kai vopuos mavrdract, gio 8 ovdéy, STi pera- 
z ~ 7 99 > 4 7 Xs 
Oepévov TE TOV Xpwpévwry oddevos d£~Lov ovTE KpHatpov mpos 
IQ ~ b 7 > fi \ , ~ , 
ovdty TOY avayKaiwy éoti, Kal vopicpatos mAOUT@Y TrOAAG- 
kis amropyoet THS avayKaias Tpopyns’ Kaito. drorrov ToLodror. 
Ss ~ i 3 ’ San a ~ ? \ \ 
elvat TAODTOY ov EvTropav ALG amroAEtTal, KaOdTEP Kai TOY 
Midav éxeivoy pvOoroyoto. dia tiv amrdAnotiav THs evyAs 
madvTov avT® ylryvopévey Tov TapaTiOeuévwv yxpvo@v. 616 
(ntotolv Erepdv Te Tov TAODTOV Kal THY xpNnpaTioTLKHY, 6pbas 
~ cA ‘\ ? \. '¢ ~ c 
(nrobvtTes. Eat yap EréEpa 1) xpnpatioriki) Kal 6 mAodTOS 6 
kata gto, kal atrn pév oikovouikn, % O& KamnrLKh, 
TOLNTLK)) Xpnudtav ov mdvrTws, GAX 7H Oia ypnudrev pe- 
taBodrjs. Kal Ooxel mepi Td vopicpa atrn elvar 7d yap 
, -~ XN 4 ~ b] ~ 3 7 \ 
volo pa OTOLXElOV Kal WEpas THS aAAaynS €oTiv. Kal dret- 
pos 6%) ovros 6 mAodros 6 amd Tavrns THS xpnparioTiKys 
@omep yap 1 latpixk) Tod wvyaivew els Ameipdv ett Kai 
ExdoTn TOV TExV@V TOO Tédovs els Arretpov (6Tt pddioTa yap 
exeivo BovAovrat rroveiv), Tov St mpds Td TEoS OvK Els GrreL- 
Z of ipsa , ; 5 4 a 
pov (wépas yap 7d Tédos mdoais), obrw Kal tavrns Ths 
XPnpaTioTikhs ovK ExT Tob TéAoUS Trépas, TEAOS SE 6 TOLODTOS 
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1257 a 38—1258a 21. 15 


14 wAobros Kal xpnudtrav Kross tis 8 olxovopixhs, ob xpn- 30 
patiorikns, tort wépas’ ob yap Tobro Tis oikovouiKHs Epyor. 
8d rH pev halverat dvayKaiov elvat mavrds mdovrou répas, 
émi 8¢ rev ywopévay dp@(yev) cupBaivoy rovvavtiov: mdvres 
yap els drepov avfovow of xpnparifouevoe 7d vopmiopa. 

15 airtoy d& 1d ovveyyus adray. émadddrra yap % Xpiors 35 
Tob adrov ovca éxatépa THs Xpnpatiotikhs, THs yap avTfs 
éori xphoews KTijois, GAN od Kard tavrév, ddda THs pev 
Erepov Tédos, THs 8 7 abénos. adore Soxet trict rodr elvac 
THS oixovouiKns Epyov, Kai diaredodow 4 owfew olbuevo 

16 deity » avfew Thy Tod voplopatos ovciav els dretpoy, airioy 40 
dt ratrns ris diabécews Td orovdd{ew mepi Td (nv, d\Aa 
py To ed Cny els Grepov ovy éxelyns THs émiOvulas ovons, 1258 a 
kal Tay montik@y amelpwy émiOvpodow. doo dt Kaitoo ed 
(iv émiBddrovra, Td mpds Tas admrodatees Tas TwpaTiKas 
(nrotow, wor érel Kal Todr’ &y tH KTHoe paiverar bmdp- 
xew, Taca 4 dtatpiBr mepi rov xpnpatiopéy éorl, Kal 735 

17 €repov «ldos THs xpnpatiorikhs Sia Tobr’ EAHAVOEV. év vrreEp- 
BorAp yap ovons THs drodavcews, Tv THS amodavoTiKis 
drepBorrs toinrikiy (nrodow’ Kav pr dia THS xpnpatioti- 
kis Stvwvrat mopifev, dc ddAns airlas Toro Teipavra, 
éxdoTn xpapevor tav dvvdpewy ov Kara gdiow daydplas 10 
yap ov xphpara roveiv é€otiy adda Odpaoos, od? oTparnyikis 

18 xai darpixns, dAAa THs pev vikny tis 8 vbyleray of Se 
mdoas mowiot xpnpatiorixds, @s Ttotro Tédos by, mpds de 
7d Tédos dmavra déovy dmavray, mepi péey ody THs TE pL 
dvaykaias xpnpatiorikns, Kal rhs, kal & airlay tiva év 15 
xpela éopev adbris, elipnra’ xai mepl tis dvayKalas, Sri 
érépa piv avris olkovopix) 8 Kata giow %, wep Thy 
Tpopyv, obx woTrep avri) dmeipos, G\Aa Exovoa Spor 
dnArov dt xai 7d dmopotpevoy €£ dpyxfs, mérepoy rod 10 
oikovoyixod Kal moditiKod éorivy 7 xpnuatiorixi) 7 ot, dd\AA 20 
Sei toiro pev imdpyew aomep yép kal dvOpémovs ov rovei 


16 TIOAITIKQN A’. 10-11. 


} WoAlTiKhH, GAAG AaBodca mapa ths Pioews ypHra 
avtois, oUrm Kal tpopiy tiv diow det wapadodvat ynv 7 
Odrarrav 7 dAXo Te Ex O€ TovTwY ws Jet Tadra diaei- 
UA » > ta > \ “~ € “~ w+ 
25 val Tpoonker Tov olKovou“ov. ov yap THs DhavTiKhs Epia 2 
Tolnoal, dAAe xphoacbar adrois, kal yve@vat dé 7d Toioy 
Xpnotoy kai émirHdevov 7) Pavdrov Kal dvemiTHdetov. Kai yap 
dmophoeey dv tis ae ti t pev xpnpariorixy pdpioy THs 
> ‘4 € ee X\ > rs ' 4 A A€ , ‘ 
olkovopuias, 4) & larpixy ov popiov’ Kaira. def vytaivery Tovs 
\ ‘ Soy A ef ~ A a. ~ > 7 
30 KaTa Tiv olkiav, womep (nv 7 GAO TL TaY avayKaiowr. 
b] ‘ 5 ee XN € ~ > Zz. Ss ~ \ 4 
émrel O€ EaTL pev WS TOD OlKovOmov Kal TOD &pxovTos Kai Trepi 3 
t 4 J ~ ww »\ € BA 3 \ ~ 3 ~ e \ rt 
tyveias idelv, Extt dE ws ov, GAAA TOD larpod, otTw Kal Trepi 
TOY XpnuadTov Earl pev as TOU olKovépov, Eart dé ws ov, GAA 
a € ~ , (4 - C4 la a“ 
THS UmnpeTikns: par.oTa dé, KaOdzep eipnrat mporepor, dei 
7 ~ € 4 - A , a4 cal 
35 puce TovTO Umdpye’ gvcEews yap eaTiv Epyov Tpodiyv TO 
, , S , bd bo ‘4 ‘ > 
yevunbévtt mapéxers mav7t ydp, €& ob yiverat, Tpopy 7d 
Aecrépevoy eotiv. 61d Kata giow eotiv } yxpnpatiotixh 4 
Taow amd Tov Kaprav Kal Tov (dor. dimdAns 8 ovens 
avTAS, @omep elmopev, Kai THS pev KamnALKHs THs O olKo- 
40 VouKhs, Kal TavTns pev avayKaias Kal émawoupévns, THs 
1258 b 6€ peraBAntixns Weyouévns dixaiws (ob yap Kara gpvow 
? > ’ ~ 
G\N dw addAjdov éoriv), ebrAoydéTaTa puceitat % dBodo- 
oTatiki) Oia TO aw avtod Tod vouiopatos elvar THY KTHOW 
> ~ a 
kai ovk ep brrep ErropicOn peraBodns yap eyéveto ydpiy, 5 
t \ , ay ve , e ‘ >» a> » 
5 6 0€ TOKos avTd moet mAEOV, SOEv Kai Tovvoma TobT ciAnger 
a ‘ ‘\ 4 e “~ > lA > 
éuoia yap Ta TikTépeva ToIs yevy@olv av7Td EéoTiv, 6 Oe 
ToKos yiverat vouiopa vopicpaross wore Kal pddioTa Tapa 
gto obdTos Tay xpnpatiopar éotiy, 
? ~ ~ 
W0 Evel S& ra pis Thy yvdow Siwpikapev ikavas, Ta 
10 Mpos tiv xphow det duedOciv. mdvra & Ta ToLadTa Thy 
fev Ocwpiav éredOepov Exel, Ty 8 épmeipiav advayKalav. 
ww ~ 
€o7t O€ xpnpatiotikns pépn xphoipa Td wept TA KTHpaTa 
€umetpov €ivat, moia AvoiteA€orata Kal mod Kal mas, oloy 
e ~ n 
inmov KTjois mola Tis 7 Body 7) mpoBdrar, duolws Sd? Kai 


1258 a 22—1259 a 7. 17 


2 rav omav (dwv (det yap Eumetpov elvac mpds addndd 15 
te Tovtwy tiva AvolTeXoTrata, Kai moia év trolos réros: 
@\r\a yap &y dddas evOnved xwpais), elra wept yewpylas, 
kai ratrns dn ids te Kal medutevpévns, Kal pedir- 
toupylas, kal tav d\dov (oov Tov TAMTaY 7 TTNVOY, ap 

3 dowy Ear truyxdvew Bonbelas. Ths pev ovdv olkeordtns xpn- 20 
pariotikns tadra popia Kal mpara, ths dé petaBAnTixns 
Héytorov pev éutropia (kal tadrns pépn tpia, vavednpla 
poprnyla mapdoracis Siapéper dé rovtwy Erepa éTEpwy TO 
Ta piv adoparéotepa elvat, Ta St mrelw moplfew Thy ém- 

4 xapriav), dedrepov dé roxicpuds, rplrov 6 picOapvia’ rav- 25 
mms 8  pev tov Bavatowy texvav, 7 8 Tay aréxvov 
kal T@ cdpatt pbvo yxpnolipwv pirov St «ldos yxpnpa- 
TioTiKhS peTagd TavTns Kal THS mpdrns (Exel yap Kal THs 
Kata pvow Tt pépos Kal tis petaBAntixijs), doa amd yas 
kal tav amd ys ywopévey adkdprov pev xpnoipwr €, 30 

5 olov bAoroula re Kal madoa peradreuTiKh, avrn de modAdAd 
Hon mepeiAnge yévn’ modda yap cidn Tov Ex yns peTar- 
Aevopévoy éotiv. mepi éxdortou dt rodTwy Kabdrov pév eipnrat 
kai viv, Td d& Kata& pépos axptBoroyeicbat yproipoy pév 

6 mpos tas épyacias, hoptixdy dé 7d evdiarpiBew, elol dé 35 
TEXVLK@TaTaL pev Tov Eépyaci@y sbrov édAdxXLoTOY TvxNS, 
Bavavoérara & évy als ta odépata AwBadvTat pdroTAa, 
SovrAtk@ratat St brov Tob owparos mAEloTaL xpHoels, ayevve- 

7 oratat Ot drrov éAdxtoTov mpoadel dperhs. émei & éoriv évios 
yeypappéva mepi rovrwrv, -otov Xapnrién 7@ Ilapiw kal 40 
"ArodrA0dépw TE Anpvip mepi yewpylas Kal Widjs Kal 1259 a 
megutevpevns, dpoiws dé Kai dddols-mepi ddAwv, Tatra 
pev €x tovtwv Oewpeitm Sr émipedés' ert S Kal Ta de- 
yopeva omopddny, 8 ay émirervyjkacw eviot ypnpuarigé- 

8 pevor, dei ovAdrAEyeer’ TdvTa yap wpéALpa Tadr eal Tois 5 
Tiw@ot Tiv xpnpatiorikhy, olov Kal Td Oddrew Tod MidAnoiov' 
tobro ydp €orTt Katavénud Tt xpnpariotixby, GAN éxeivo 
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Bev dia tiv copiay mpocdmrovar, tvyxdver dé Kabddov Te 


év. dvedifdvtay yap atT@ dia Thv meviav ws advwdedods 9 


10 THs Pirocogias ovens, KatavojoavTtd hacw avrov éaa@v 
~ 7 “~ 
gpopav écouévny ex THS aaTpodoyias, Ett yELu@vos syTos 
evUTopnoavTa xpnudtov oAlywv appaBdvas diadodvar trav 
€Aaloupyeiwy Tav T év MidAjt@ Kal Xiw mdvt@v, ddAlyou p- 
> ~~ 
cOwodpevov dr’ ovdevos EmiBddrXovTos Ered? & 6 Kalpos HKeE, 
15 ToAAG@y (nToupévoy dua kal e€aipvns, ExuioOodvra dv Tpdmov 
nBovrA€T0, TWOAAa XpHpata avadrE~avra emideiEar bre padiov 
lal ~ ? ~ 
éoTl mAouTely Tots Pitocddois, dv BovAwvTat, dX ov TOOT’ 
éoti mepi 5 orovddgovow. Oars péev obv rA€yeTat TovTOV 
Tov Tpomov eriderEv Toinoacbat THs copias’ eat. O, Boe 
” / > “~ v4 L ae 4 
20 €lmropev, KaOdAOU 76 ToLO’TOY xpnpaTLoTikéy, edy Tis SbYNTAaL 
vA € “~ 7 4 XN “A v4 BA 
povoTrwAiay avT@ Kkatackevdgew. 61d Kal Tov TéAEwY Eviat 
TovTov TrotobvTat Tov Tépoy, bray amopeot xpnudTev’ povo- 
‘7s \ “A > 4 ~ d 4 7 7 
Todtav yap Tov oviwv molotov. ev Sixeria O€ Tis TeOEvTOS 
’ IA 2 , , N , > 
Tap avT® vouicpatos ovverpiato mdvra tov aidnpov ék 
~ 7 \ \ ~ ¢ > (a b ~ > 
25 Tav aldnpeiwy, pera O€ Taira ws adikovto ex TaY éptro- 
7 c x 5] Vd la , < or Ag 
piwy of Europol, em@de povos, ov ToAARV Troinoas brepBo- 
Av THs TYAS’ GAN Guws Eml Tois TevTHKovTa TadavTols 
> 4 € 7 ~ ~ > € ra > Va \ 
eméAaBev Exatov, TodTov péev ovv 6 Atovbaros aicbdpuevos Ta 
XN £ > 7 > ra 4 BA 
pev xphpara exéXevoev Exkopioacba, pi pévTor ye ert 
30 pévery Ev Yupakovoais, ws mépouvs evtploxovta Tois avToo 
4 b , X\ ? a 4 ‘\ ~ 
Tpadypaciv dovppopous: Td pévTor dpaya Odrew Kal Todro 
t iy ] b] 4 \ € ”~ Lee ye 
Tavtév é€oTiw apdotepo yap éavTois éréxyvacay yevécOat 
4 Zz \ 4 ~ A ~ 
povoTraXiav. yxphoov dé yvwpife taidra Kal Trois moAl- 
TiKois* moAAais yap moAect del yxpnuatiopod Kal ToLovTwmy 
35 mopwv, @omrEp olkia, padrdAov O€, didmep Tivés Kal ToAL- 
TEVOVTAL TOV TOALTEVOLEVOY TADTA pOvoY, 
3 a“ lan 
12 Emmet dé zpia pépn ris oixovouixns fv, ev pev de- 
4 ‘ wv td ad XN 7 7 XN 
OMOTLKH, TEPL HS ElpnTat mporepov, ev dé marpiKH, Tpitov de 
re ‘ X \ , € 5) , 
yap.ixn Kal yap yuvaikds dpxev Kal Téxvov, as Edevbé- 
40 pov pev audoiv, ob tov adrov St tpbmov THs apxfs, GAA 
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1259 a 8—1259 b 33. 19 


yuvaikods piv moditixas, Téxvav dt Bacisixass 76 TE yap 1259b 
dppev pice tod Oreos tyyepovixdrepov, ei ph mou cuve— 
oTnke Tapa pvow, Kai 7d mpeaBtrepov Kal Téd€Lov TOD vEew 
2Tépov Kal adredods. €v pev ody Talis ToXTIiKais adpxais Tats 
mrelorais petaBddAe Td dpxov Kal rd dpxdpevor (€F icou 5 
yap «lvat Bovrherar tiv giow Kai diapépew pndév), Sums 
dé, Grav 7d pev apyn 7d St dpynrat, (nret Stadopay eivat 
Kal oxnjpact Kal Adyos Kal Timais, @owep Kal “Apacs 
3 elre Tov TeEpl To modavimTApos Adyov: 7d 8 dppev ael mpds 
Td OndAv Tobrov Exet Tov Tpbmov. H dé THY TEKVwY apxi) IO 
Baoitky 7d yap yevvijcav Kai Kara gidiav apxov Kai 
Kata mpeoBelav éoriv, brep éotl Bacirrxnjs eldos adpyjs. 1d 
Karas “Ounpos tiv Ala mpoonybpevoey eitav “tarp av- 
Spay te Gedy Te, Tov Baciréa TovTwY amdvrov. dice yap 
tov Baciréa Stadépew piv det, 7H yéver 8 elvar tov adbrév 15 
érrep trétovbe 7d mpecBvrepov mpos TO vewTEpov Kal 6 yev- 
vioas mpos TO TEKVOV. 

Pavepoy toivvy brt mrelwy % aomovdt THs olkovopias 18 
mepi Tovs avOparovs 7) mepl Tiy Tov atx KTHOLW, Kal 
TEepl THY ApETHV TOUTWY 7) TrEpL THY THS KTHTEwWS, dv KaAODpEV 20 

2 wdovrov, Kal Tov édevOépwv paddov 4 SovAwv. mpaTov pev 
ovv trepi dovAwy amopyoetey av Tis, WéTEpdy EoTLV apETH TIS 
dovAov mapa Tas dpyavixas Kal diaxovikas GAAN TipiwTépa 
rovTwv, olov cwppoatvn Kal dvdpia Kal Sixaootyn Kal Tov 
ddd\wv Tov To.otvrTov E~ewy, 7) ovK EoTiv ovdEepia Tapa Tas 25 

3 cwpatikas brnpecias. exer yap amopiav audorépws: «ite 
yap €or, ti Stolcover tadv édevOépwy ; «ciTe pH EoTLV, dvToY 
avOparev Kai dbyou Kowwvotvrwy dromov. ayeddv dé 
TavuTév éaTt TO (nTovpevoy Kal trepi yuvaixds Kal mraidds, 
mworepa Kai Tovtwy elaiv dperal, kal det Tiv yuvaixa elvat 30 
céppova kai avépelav Kal dixalav, cal mais éotl Kal axéd- 

4 AaoTos Kal cddppwr, 7 08; Kal kabbdov 8) Toor éoriy émioke- 
mréov mepi apxopuévov dicet Kal dpxovros, wérepov 1) avr? 

C2 


20 IIOAITIKQN A’. 13. 


aperi) 7) érépa. ef pev yap det duporépous peréxety Kado- 
35 Kayabias, dia th Tov pev apxew déor av Tov SE kpyecOa 
kabdmag ; ovdt yap TG paddov kal Arrov oldy Te diagé- 
pew: Td pev yap adpxecOar Kai dpxew cide Siagéper, 7d 

d& padAov Kai Arrov ovdév? ef O€ Tov pev Set Tov SE pH, 5 
Oavpacrév. «ite yap 6 dpxov pi) Eorat oddpwv Kal di- 
40 kalos, m@s apger Karas; iO 6 apxdpevos, Tas apyxOA- 
1260 a wera Kad@s; aKoAaoTos yap ov Kal deirds ovdey TroLHoeL 





Tav TpoonkdvTwv. gavepoy Toivuy dtt avdyKn pev peréxely 
duporépovs apetns, tavtns 0 elvat diadhopds, domep Kal 
Tov pvoet apxopévov, Kal TodTo evOds bphynrat Tepi Tv 6 
5 puxyiy é€v tavtn ydp eote gioce 7d pey dpxov 7d & 
adpxopevov, av éTéEpay phapev elvat apeTHy, oiov Tov Aédyor 
wa XN ~ b / SiN ~ oe e \ toa. 7 
ExovTos Kal TOD adbyou. “Oqdov Toivuy bri Tov avTov Tporov 
Exel Kal emi Tov GAY, BoTE Gioe TA TrELo ApxovTa 
kal apxopmeva: dAdov yap Tpdmov 7d EXEUOEpoy Tod Sovdov 7 
»/ ~ \ / ~ 7 ‘ PN 7 ‘ ~ 
10 dpxel Kal TO Appev TOD OnrEos Kal avijp madds: Kai Taow 
’ , \ \ , ~ a“ b ae z 
evuTapXel pev TH popla THS uy7js, GAX eEvuTTdpyxer dia- 
pepovTws’ 6 pev yap doddos bAws ovK Exet Td BovdeuTikér, 
lon > ~ 
TO de Ondv Exet pév, GAN Akupov, 6 O& mais Eyer pév, 
> > b] ef € 7 4 b ~ cA \ ‘ \ 
GX aredés. dpolws Tolvuy dvaykaiov éxew Kal Tepi Tas 8 
~ > 
15 7Okas aperas broAnmréov, deity pev peTréxety Tavras, ddA 
) x pen , mee NIN CLP N N Ca 
ov Tov auTov TpoTov, @AX Ogov EKdOT@ TpOS TO avTOU 
Epyov. 61d Tov pey apxovta Tedéav exew Set THY OKI 
apeThv (7d yap Epyov éotly dmd@s Too apxitéKTovos, 6 Oe 
Adyos apxitéxtwov), Tav & dddAwv ExacTov, boov éemiBddrdet 
20 avTois. wate havepdoy St early 7OiKr apeTh TaY eipnuevar 9 
TadvTwv, Kal ovx 1) avT cwdppootvn yuvaikds Kal dvépés, 
> 
ovd avdpia kal Sixkaoctvn, Kkabdmep deTo Ywxpdrns, aAr’ 
\ 3 
) pev apxixi) avdpia, » 8 wmnperixy. dpolws & exe Kal 
‘ ~ -~ ~ 
mept Tas dAdas. Ojdov St TodTo Kal KaTd pépos padAov 10 


25 €mioKorrovaiv: Kabddrov yap of NéyovTes éLatraTaow EéavTods, 
rt TO ev Exe Thy wpuxiy dpetH, Td dpOompayeiv, ff Tt 


1259 b 34—1260 b 18. 21 


Tay Towtrov> moAD yap dpuewov déyovow of éLapiOpotyres 

ll ras dperds, domep Topyias, trav obras dpifopévarv. 81d Sei, 
domep 6 toinris eipnke mrepi yuvaikés, orm voulfew Exew 
wept mavrwv, “ yuvatki Kdopov avy?) pépet, GAN avdpi 30 
ovKért TodTo. émel O db mais dreAns, OpAov Src TobTov pev Kal 
1) adpet?) ovK avtod mpgds attév éoriv, dAAd mpds Td Tédos 

12 Kal Tov yotpevor. dpotws 8 Kal dovdrou mpds Seamérny. eOe- 
pev d& mpos TavayKaia xphotpov civat Tov doddov, date JF- 
Nov Sri'kal dperfs Setrat puxpas, kal tooa’rns bras pre 35 
dt dxodaciav pyre did Seidiav edArcin ToV_Epyoy arro- 
pyoee & dv tis, Td viv elpnuévoy ef ddAnOés, dpa Kal Tovs 
Texviras Sejoe exew dperiv: moddAdkis yap St dkodaclav 

13 €AAelrovat Tav Epywr. 7%) Stahépet TodTO TreioTov ; 6 piv yap 
dodAos Kowwvos (wis, 6 S& moppérepov, Kal tToaoirov émi- 40 
Barre dperis bcov mep Kal Sovrclas: 6 yap Bdvavoos Tex- 
virns adwpicpévny tiv exer Sovdelav» Kai 6 pév Soddos 1260 b 
Tov dice, cxutotopuos 8 ovdels, odd Tay GAXwV TexVITOY. 

14 havepdv trolvuy brit THs ToLadrns apers airioy eivat det TO 
dovAw tov Seomérny, GAX ov Thy SidacKadrikhv Exovta Tov 
€pywv Seomorixny. dd Aéyovsw od Karas ol Abyou Tods dov- 5 
Aous aroarepoivres Kai pdokovres éemitdger xpjobat pdvov: 
vovbernréov yap padrrov rods dovdous 7%) Tods Twaidas. 

15 Adda wepl pev rodTwv Stwpicbw tov tpdrov TobTov: trepl 
& dvdpos kal yuvaixds kai téxvwv Kal martpés, THs Te mepl 
Exactov avtav dpetis Kal tis mpds opas avrods dpudrlas, 10 
ti Td Kada@s Kal pi) Kadas éori, kal mas Set Td pev db did- 
ke 70 6& kaxas pevyev, ev Tois mepl Tas TmodiTElas dvay- 
Katov émedOcivy émel yap olkia pev maoca pépos modeas, 
raira & oikias, rhv dt Tob pépous mpds tiv Tod ddov Set BXE- 
me dperiv, dvaykaiov mpds tiv moditelav BrErovras Tal- 15 
devew al rods maidas kal ras yuvaikas, eltrep Tt Stadépet pds 
Td Tiv méAw elvat crovéalay Kal Tods maidas elvat crrovdaious 

16 Kai Tas yuvaixas orovdaias, dvayxaiov 8 diadépew” ai pev 


22 TIOAITIKQN A’. 13—B’. 1-2. 


n \ ~ 4 c 
yap yuvaixes fuiocv pépos Tov eAevOépar, Ex dE Tdv Traidwv of 
rs ‘ A 
20 Kolv@vol yivovrat THs mwoAdtTelas. oT emel wEpl pev TObTwY 
~ “~ 2 3 ya 
Sidpiorat, wept dt rev Aowrav ev GrXois AEKTEov, ahEvTEsS wS 
~ ” b ‘ 
Tédos €xovtas Tods viv Abyous, GAAnY apxijy Toinodpevot 
rE i mpa@rov € pucOa Tepl Tov amrodnvapévov 
éywpev, Kai Tp@Tov emioKe ou p pnvap 


‘ ~ 7 lod , Mn 
WEpl THS TWOALTELAS THS AaplaTns. 


eg Be 


"Emel 0& mpoatpotpeba Oewphoat wepl THs Kowovias THS 
ToALTLKHS, Tis KpatioTn Tacav Tols Ovvapévors CHv Ore parL- 
oTa Kar eUX IY, det kat Tas dAdas emicxéepacbat mor- 

30 Telas, ais Te xpa@vTal Tives TOV TorAEwY Ta evvopetcbat 
Aeyouévov, kav el TiWES ETEpar F TUyxdvoowy bd TiVey elpn- 

a \ A ~ » o / =i 66 4 ? 67 
pévat kal dokotoa Karas Exel, iva 76 T 6pOas Exov 6fOF 

\ x , BY \ Q a 3 baa | is \ 
kal TO xphoipov, ere O€ Td (nTElv TL Tap avTas ErEpor pI?) 
Sox madvrws elvar copiferbar Bovropévwy, GAAA Oia Td pr} 

~ + 4 \ ~ ¢ 4 \ ~ 4 
35 Kaas Exe Tatras Tas viv brapxovoas, dia TodTO Tavrnv 
doxa@pev emiBarécbat THv péOodov. apyxryv St mpeTov mroin- 
Téov imep mwéduKev apx? Tav’rns THS oKée\vews. avadyKN 
yap iro mdvras TadvTov Kowwvely Tods Todiras, 4 pndevés, 
7) Tay pev Tay S€ py. 7d pev ody pndevos Kowoveiv ga- 
S55 5/€ O7 Pe s 4 ? Zug 5 
40 vepov ws adtvarov’ % yap moditela Kowwvia tis éott, Kal 
Tp@Tov avdykn To Térrov Kolvwveiv’ 6 wey yap Toros els 6 THS 
1261 a puads médrews, of Sé modtrat Kolvwvol Tis pias modEws" 
GAG Térepov bowv evdéxeTal KoLvovAcal, madvT@y BéXdTLOV 
Kow@vely Tv péd\Aovcay oiknoecOa: TWoAW Kadas, 7) TiVeV 

2 ‘ 

pev Twav dé od BédtLov; évdéxeTa yap Kal Téxvev Kal yv- 
5 ValK@V Kal KTHUaToY KoLVvwveEly TOUS ToAlTas GAAHAOLS, Oo- 
mep ev TH moditela TH IIAdTwvos: éxet yap 6 Ywxpdrns 
s é “ \ \ , ‘ 5) “ 3 : a 
gnot deity Kowa Ta Téxva Kal Tas yuvaikas élvat Kai Tas 
KTHoELs. TOTO 6} méTEpov ws viv obrw BéATLOV ExELY, 7) KATA 


2 roy ev TH TodTEela yeypappévoy vonov; exe Oy Suvoyepeias 


1260 b 19—1261 b 3. 23 


dddas Te moddas Td mdvrov elvar Tas yuvaikas Kowds, 10 
kal &¢ hv airlay pnoi Seiv vevopoberiobat tiv tpémov Tobrov 
6 Swxpdrns, ob paiverar cupBaivoy éx trav Abyor- Eri & | 
mpos Td TédAos & Hynot TH worAE deiv brdpyew, ds pev eipy- 

2 ta viv, adtvarov, mas St dei diedeiv, oddity Sidpiorar. AéEyo— 
"St 7d play elvat tiv wédAw ds dpioror bv bri pddoTa Tacay: 15 
AapBdver yap rabrnv bribeow 6 Xaxpdrns. Kalra pave- 
pov éoriy as mpoiotca Kal yivopévn pla-pwadrov ovde modus 
€orat mANOos ydp TL Thy pdow eorlv t w6ALS, yivopevn TE 
pia paddov oikia pev €x modEws, dvOpwmos 8 é£ oixlas 
€oTau paddov yap play tiv oikiav rijs rbdews painpev av, 29 
kal Tov &va tis olklass wor ei Kal dvvarés tis ein Todro 

3 dpav, ov moinréov* dvaipjoe yap tiv médAWw. ov pdvor 8 éx 
trELbvav avOpémrav éativ i mods, GAA Kai €& cide dia- 
pepovray* ov yap ylverat wérus €£ 6polwv. Erepov yap cup- 
paxla Kai mods* 7d pev yap TO Troc@ XPhoiwov, Kav 1 25 
76 abtd 7@ elder (BonOelas yap xdpw % ovppayia wédv- 
Kev), dorrep av ei araOpds mreiov { éEAxbont Stoica dt 7d 
Toovr@ Kai médis €Ovous, drav pi) KaTa Kdpas wot Kexwpl- 
opévo. Td mAiOos, aX’ olov Apxddess e€ dy S Set ev 

4 yevéoOat, cider Siagépe. ° didrep 7d icov 7d dvtimerrovOds 30 
oder Tas méAELS, domep Ev Tois HOiKois eipnrat mpdrepor" 
érel Kal év rois édevbépois Kal toos dvdyKn Tobr elvar dua 
yap ovx olév te mdvras dpxew, GA’ 7H Kar’ éviavrov 7 

5 kard twa dddnv trééw 4 xpbvov. Kal cvpBalve d) Tov 
Tporov Tobrov more mavras dpyxew, dorep av ei pereBaddov 35 
of oxuteis Kal of réxroves Kai pr of abrot del oxvrorépo 

6 kal réxroves hoav. émel dt Bérriov obrws exew Kal rd trepl 
tiv Kolvwviay tiv moditikhy, OjAov as Tods avrods del Béd- 
tiv dpxew, ei Suvvarév: év ols 8 ph duvardv did 7d rhv 
gtow toovs eva mdvras,(dpa 8 Kai Sikasov, elr’ dyabdy 1261 b 
etre paddov 7d dpxew, mdvras adrod peréxewv,) trodro 6& 
pipetrat 7d év pepe rods ivovs elkety 7d 8 ws dpolous elvar ef 
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apxist: of pev yap dpxovow of & a&pxovrar Kar& pépos, 7 


5 domep av dAdo yevopevot. Kal Tov avTov 6} Tpbtrov apy bvT@v 
a 1 ey bl] tA A 7 > vA € 
Erepor éETEpas Apxovolv apxds. pavepoy Toivuy éx Tov’Twv ws 
obre méduxe play obras eivat Thy wédAW doTrep A€yoval TiVES, 
kal Td Nex Oev ws péytoTov ayabdv ev Tais wéAEow STL Tas 

f ) a , , CLP ) x , oe 
models avaipet’ Kairo. TO ye ExdoTou ayabdv oder ExaoTor. 
10 tote 6¢ Kal Kat’ dddov Tpbrov havepody Sri Td Alay Evody ¢n- 
~ ‘ / > oy eee X \ > 7 
TEelv Tiv TOA OUK EoTLY dpeElvov. oikia pev yap a’TtapKéoTe- 
3 
pov évés, ros & oikias’ Kal Bovderai y’ Hon tér° eivat 1d- 
Ais, 6rav ad’tdpkn oupBaivn tiv Koweviav eivat Tod mAHOovs. 
elrep ovv aipeT@TEpoyv TO avTapKéoTEpoY, Kal TO HTTOV ev TOD 
~ € 7 
15 PadAov alpEeT@TEpOY. 
2 ~ 
3 Adda pry ovd’ ef TotTo a&piotéyv EoTl, TO play STL pa- 
Jeists 2 A , Or “~ b 7 7 : 
Ator elvat THY KoL\v@viav, OvdE TODTO arrodeixkvuTOa Haiverat 
kata Tov Néyov, av mavres Gua €ywot TO Eudv Kal TO p?) 
€uov: TovTO 12 oleTar 6 Soxpdrns onpetov elvar To Thy 
20 TOALY TEAEWS EVAL play. TO yap mavres Oirtév. ef pev ovv 
ws ExaoTos, Tax” dv ein panrrAov 6 Botderat Toiv 6 Jow- 
Kpadtns, Exaotos yap vidv éavrod dioe Tov avrov Kai yv- 
vaika 67) Thy adbthv, Kal mepi THs ovaias Kai mepi éxdorov 
~ pe > 
0) Tov cupBaivivtoy wcattws’ viv & obx obrw diaovow of 
25 Kowals yp@pevo. Tais yuvagl Kal Tois Téxvols, dAAA Tadv- 
> ~ 
TES weV, OVX: ws ExacTos 8 avTtav. dpolws dé Kal Thv.ovcjav 
Xs > ~ 
TavrtEs ev, ovX ws ExaaTos & ad’zav. rt pev Toivuy Tapa- 
? 7 b] 
Aoyiopos Tis EaTt TH A€yetv TdvTas, pavepiv’ 76 yap mév- 
‘ b] 
Tes Kal auddorepa Kal mepitTad Kal dpria Oia 7d ditrdv Kal 
> “~ ‘ 
30 €v ToIs Adyous EpioTiKOds mroLet gvAAOYLopOUS 816. €or! Td wav- 
Tas TO auto A€yew wd! pev Kadédv, add’ ob Swvardy, dd 8° 


bo 


ovdey dpovontixdy: mpos dé. rovras érépav Exel Bre Bnv TO 4 


Aeydpevor. HkKlioTa, yap émipedeias ruyxdvet To AcioToY 


kowov tav yap idiwv -wddota ppovrifovauy, Tav St Kowav 
35 HTTOv, )_dcov éxdoTm émiBdddre pods yap Tos aro as 
évépov ppovrifovTos dAvywpodor paddov, domep ev Tals oike- 


1261 b 4—1262 a 30. 25 


rikais Staxoviats of modAol Oepdrovres évlore yxeipov dmnpe- 

5 Tobe Tay éXatréver. yivovrar 8 éxdorw xii tev TodLTaY 
viol, kai obrot ovx os éxdoTov, GAA TOD TvxXdvTOS 6 TYXaY 
dpotws éoriv vids: Gore mdvres dpolws ddAtywphcovow. €71 1262 a 
otrws Exacros éuods A€yer Tov ED MpdTTOYTAa TaY mohurav 7} 
kakas, dréaros tuyxdve Tov apiOpdv, olov ends 7) Tod Seivos, 
Todrov Tov Tporov Aéywy Kal’ ExacToy Tay xiAlor, 7} dowv 
} words éorl, Kal rodTo Statd wv Adnrov yap & auvéBn yeve- 5 

6 c0at réxvoy Kal cwOjvat yevéuevov. Kalrot mérEepoy otro 
Kpeitrov 7d éudv A€éyew Exactov 7d abtd pev mpocayopevor- 
tas dicyiAlwy Kal puplov, } padrdov as viv év Tais TOrEOK 

770 €udv A€yovowv ; 6 pev yap vidy abtobd 6 8 adedAgdv adrod 
mporayopeter Tov avrév, 6 8 dveyibv, } Kat GAAnY Td 10 
ovyyévetav, ) mpos aipatos, } Kar’ olkeérnta Kal Kndclav 
aitod mparov 4 Tav adrod, mpds dé rovros Erepov ppdtopa 
gurérny Kpeirrov yap idiov dvewioy elvac 4 Tov Tpdbrov Tob- 

g Tov vidv. ov pry GAr’ ovde dtagvyciv duvardv 7d pH Twas 
brodauBdvew éavtay addedgovs TE Kal maidas Kal marépas 15 
kal pntépas: Kata yap Tas dpoidrnras al yivovrat Trois 
TEKVoLs Tpds TOS yevvicavTas, dvayKaiov AauBdvew Tepl 

9 ddAfrov Tas micres. Sep hac Kal cupBalvew twes Tov 
Tas TiS yhs mepibddovs mpayparevopévor elvar ydp Tit 
tav dvw AiBiwy Kowds Tas yuvaikas, TA pévror yevdpeva 20 
téxva Siaipeiobat kara ras dpoibrntas. loi dé Twes Kal 
yuvaikes kai tév dddX\wv owr, olov immo Kal Bées, al 
opidpa mepixacw spoia dmodidbvar Ta Téxva Tois yoved- 
ov, dorrep ) €v Dapoddw KAnOcioa Aixala immos, eri 884 
kai ras to.avras dvoyepelas od pddiov evrAaBnOjvat Tois 25 
TavTny KatacKevd{ovet tiv Kowwviay, olov aiklas kal pévovs = * 
dxovatous, tods dé éxovalovs, Kal pdyas Kal doidopias’ av 
ovdev barby éort yiverOat mpds marépas Kal pnrépas Kal rods 
Hi) wopp@ tis cvyyevelas bvras, dowep mpds rods drobev’ 
GAG Kal mrelov ovpBalvew dvaykaioy ayvootvrwy % yvw- 30 


35 
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/ ? A ~ é / 3 dé \ 
pi(ovrwy, kal yevopévor TGV bev yvopifovTay evdéxeTal TAS 
vouifopevas yiverOar AVoes, THY SE pndepiav. dromov dé 
kal Td Kolvods TroLhoavTa Tovs viods TO ouVEivat pbvoy ade- 
Nev Tov éepdvtav, TS O Epav pi) KwoddoaL, wnde Tas xXpr- 

> 
ges Tas ddAas, as marpl mpos vidv elvat mdévTwv €oTiv 
dmperéotarov Kal ddeAP@ pods adeAPOv, Emel Kai 7d Epav 
vad > 
povov, dromov d& Kai Td THY ovvovolav apedety dt adAnV 
‘ > 7 8 , € , 8 ’ a = © me 
pev airiavy pndepiav, ds diav O€ loxupas THs Hdovns ytvo- 
pévns: bre 8’ 6 pev marhp 7 vids, of 8 adeddpol addAnror, 


40 undév olecOar Siadéperv, Eorxe SE padAov Tots yewpyois 


1262 b 


Io 


15 


eivat xpyoysov Td Kowas elvat Tas yuvaikas Kal Tods Tat- 

das 4 Trois hvAagw: Arrov yap eorar girla Kowdv dvTov 

Tov Téxvov Kal TOV yuvalkdy, Set dé ToLovTOUS elvat TODS ap- 

Xopévous mpos TO meOapxeiv Kai ph vewrepifew, dros de 
, b PaaY Aes ’ 7 \ X a“ / ie 

oupBaivery avaéyKn Tovvavtiov dia Tov ToLodToy vopoy av 

mpoonKe: Tods bpbas Ketpévous vdpovs aitious yiverOat, Kal 

6.’ iv airiav 6 Swxpdrns obras olerar Seiv rTdtrew Ta TreEpl 

Sear Sree a = , \ 7 , 

Ta Téxva kal Tas yuvaixas’ didlav Te yap olbpeOa péyiorov 

sa “A ) ~ ~ f ef sf e , 

eivat Tov ayabay Tais médEoLY (obTw yap av HKLoTAa oTACIa- 

> ~ ? 
(ov), kal 75 play elvar tiv modAw érawel pdrdiol 6 Xo- 
la r > ~ 
kpdtns’ 8 kal doxel Kaxeivos elvai dnot Ths pidrlas Epyor, 
~ ~ > 

Kabdmep év Tois épwrikois Adyous iopey A€yovta Tov Api- 
4 ¢ lad Oe b 4 ~ 3 4 

otopdvny as Tav épdvrwy dia Td opddpa gidrciv emiOvpovv- 

Tov oupduijvar kal yevéoOa éx dbo dvtwv auorépous Eva, 

bd ~ 

evtatda pev odv avdyxn aporépous epOdpOar 7) Tov evar ev 

dt 7H mode THY giriav dvaykaiov bddaph ylverOar did rij 
‘4 ? 

Koweviay Thy Toavrnv, Kal fKicTa éyelv Tov Edy % vidv 

4 

marépa i) matépa vidv. woTEep yap piKpdv yAuKD els ToD 

aA ~ ~ 

bdwp piyOev avaicOnrov trovet Thy Kpaowy, obrw ovpPBaiver 

| “~ 
kai Thy oikel6rnTa THY mpos GAAHAOVS THY ard Tov dvoud- 


20 Tov TovTwv, Siadpovtifew AKicTa dvayKaioy dv év TH TodL- 


7 lou ~ 4 x 
rela Th To.avTn, 7) maTépa ws vidy } vidv as TaTpds, 7) os 


2 


4 


6 


adedgpovds ddrAjAwv. Sto ydp éoTw & paédora Toe KHdecOat 9 


10 


i) 
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rods avOpdérous Kai pireiv, 76 Te iSiov Kai 7d dyarnréy: dv 
ovdérepoy oldy re bmdpyxewv Tois obrw todiTEvopévois, GAG 


to 


piv Kal mepi Tod peradépery Ta ywbpeva Téxva, TA pev Ex 25 
rav yeopyav Kal Texvitav els Tods dtdakas, Ta 8 ex Tov- 
tov eis éxelvous, modAny Exet Tapaxyy, tTiva Eotat Tpbrov 
kal ywéoxew dvayKaiov Tos diddvras Kal petadépovras 
tlot rivas &idbacww, Ere 88 Kal Ta médat AEX OEvTa padAov 
éni rotrwy avayKaioy cvpBatvewy, olov aikias Epwras pévovs* 30 
ov yap rt mpoocayopevovow adedgpovds Kal Téxva Kal TaTépas 
kal pntépas Tods pvAakas of Te els Tops &Adous TroAlras do- 
Oévres kai médiw of mapa trois ptvdAags tods aAdous To- 
Airas, dore evVAaBEicbat Tov ToLovTwy TL MpdTTew dia THY 
ouyyévetav. epi pev ovv THs mepl Ta Téxva Kai Tas 35 
yuvaikas kotvwvias diwpicbw tiv Tpdrov TovTor 

"Exépevoy 8% rotrwv éotly émiocxéwacbat mepl ris KTH- 5 
cews, Tiva Tpbrov del katackevdferOat Tots pédAdover TrOXL- 
tevecOat Tiv dpiorny moXtTElav, TéTEpoY KoLVY?)Y 7) [2 KOLY?)Y 
elvat Tv Ktiow. Totro 8 dv tis Kal xwpis oxéwatto amd 40 


Tov Tepi Ta Téxva Kal TAS yuvaixas vevonobeTnpEVor, éEyw 


de ra mepl tiv Krhjow mébtepoy Kav 7 Exeiva xwpis, Ka’ 1263 a 


dv viv tpbmov éxe aol, rds Te KTHoELS KoWwas elvar BEd- 
Tiov Kal Tas xphoes, olov Ta pev yhreda yxwpis, rods Sd 
Kaptrovs eis Td Kowdv pépovtas dvadioxew (drep Evia Trovet 
tav €Ovar), iL Tobvavriov Thv pev yay Koww?hy elvat Kal yewp- 5 
yelv ow fj, Tods dé Kaprrovs Siatpeio Oar mpds ras dias xpy- 
aeis (A€yovrat SE Tives Kal Tobrov Tov Tpbrov KoWwwveiy TOY 


3 BapBdpov), 4} Kal ra yireda Kal rods Kaprods Kowvots, éré- 


pov pev ovv dvtwy Tav yewpyotvrwrv,ddXos dy ein rpbros Kal 
pdwv, airav 8 abrois Starovotvrav Ta mepl Tas KTHTELS 10 
melous dv mapéxot dvexodlas: Kal yap év rais drodatoect: 
Kal év Tois Epyos pr) ywopévwy towv dvaykaiov éyxAH- : 
para yiverOat mpds rods dmodavovras piv [}) AapBdvorras | 
WOAAG, bAlya 8% rovodvras, Tois éAdtTw piv AapBdvover, 
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~ ~ - ~ 9 
15 WAelw dé movotciv, édws d€ Td cughv Kal Kolwwveiy TOY av- 4 
Opwmikay mdvrwv yxaderov, Kai padtoTa Tv ToLOvTwY. 
~ ’ ~ 
dnrotc. 8 ai tév cuvarodipey Koiwoviar oyxeddv yap of 
~ ~ XN > ~ 
TrEioTor Siahepopevor EK TOV Ev Tog! Kal EK pLKp@V Tpoc- 
KpovovtTes aAAHAaS, ETL O€ TOV OEpamrévTwy TovTOLS waéALOTA 
lod ~ 7 
20 MpooKpovoper, ois TAEioTA TpocxpaepLEOa mpds Tas dtakovias 
; \ > 7 x X\ i \ sa \ 7 4 
OX ras eykudlous. 7d wey ovv Kowvas Elva Tas KTHOELS TAUTAS 5 
em 
; Te Kai dAAas Tolavras exer Ovoyxepeias, ov dé viv Tpdrov 
4 ee XN + X 4 7 b ~ > 
€xer'kal émixoopnbey HOeor Kai Ta€er vopwv opOav, od pl- 
Kpov dv duevéyxar fer yap 7d e& apudorépov ayabdr’ 
25 Aéyw O& 7d €€ audotépwy 7d Ex TOU KolWas elvat TAS KTH- 
‘ ee ~ D7 ~ A ~ \ Gy - ed 
ces Kai TO €x TOU idias, det yap Tas pev elvat Kolvds, dws 
? 
6 idias’ ai pev yap émipérccar Sinpnpévar Ta EyKANpaTa 6 
mpos aAAHAOvS ov Troijoovaty, waAdov O€ Eriddoouvgiy ws POS 
By ¢t va , LAs A t Mee 4 \ A ~ 
id.ov ExdaTou TpocedpevovTos’ Ot apeTiy O EaTat pos TO Xph- 
30 cOat KaTa& Tiv Twapoipiav ‘Kowa Ta hirwv.! Eat O€ Kal viv 
Tov Tpomov TovTov ev éviats TOAEoLY ovTwS UToyEeypappevoy 


€ , 3 4 \ ve 3 ~ ~ J , 
as ovK dv adtvatov, kal padAioTa év Tais KaA@s oiKkovpévals 


~I 


Ta pev oT. Ta OC yevoir dy idiav yap ExaoTos THY KTHOL 
exov Ta pevy xphoipa mo Tois pidos, Tois d& xpHrac 
35 Kolvols, oiov kal év Aaxedaivor tots te SovAols ypovTat 
Tols ahAjAw@v as eimeiy idiois, Ere 8 tmmois Kai Kvolv, Kav 
denOadow épodiwy év Tots aypois Kata Tiv xdpav, gavepor 8 
toivuy 67t BéAtiov eivar pev dias Tas KThoes, TH St xpy- 
cet Totety Koiwwds: Strws dt yivwvTat ToLodrol, TOD vopobérov 
~ 40 Toor’ Epyor idiév oti. ert dé Kal rpds Hdoviy apvOnrov door 
diagéper 7d vopifew iSidv tr’ pi yap ov padrny Thy mpos 
1263 b airdv adris exer gidiay Exacros, ddd’ att TooiTo duatkor. 
76 6€ pidavtoy civa Weyerat dixaiws’ ovK éott St TodTo 749 
pireiv éavtév, GAA 7d paddrov 7} det Pidreiv, Kabdrep 
Kal Tov gidoxphpyarov, érel didrovol ye mavres os elmeiv 
5 xagTov Tay To.ovToy. GAA phy Kal 7d xaploacba Kal 
BonOjca piros 7 Eévois 4 Eéraipos Adiorov: d yiverat THs 


1263a 15—1263 b 39. 29 


10 xrijcews (dias obons. tadrd te 3) od ovpBalve Trois Alay ev 
mower Thy modu, Kal mpds Tovrots dvaipotow épya dvoiv 
dperaiy gavepas, cwppooivns pév 7d mepi Tas yuvaixas 
(Epyov yap Kaddv ddXorpias ovans adméxecOat did cwdppo- 


_ 


° 
atvvnv), edevOepdrnros St rd wepi Tas KTHTELS’ ObTE yap Ecrat 
pavepods édXevOépios wv, ore mpdgec mpagiv edevOéprov ovde- 
play é&v TH yap xphoe Tay KTnpdTwv Td THs EdevOEptdrn- 
Tos Epyor éativ, 

11 Evmpécawmos pév ody 4 toiatrn vopobecia Kai pidrdv- 15 
Opwiros dv elvar ddferer 6 yap akpowpevos dopevos amrodé- 
XeTal, vopifov eceoOar girlav tid Oavpactiy maot mpéos 
dmavras, d\dAws TE Kal bray Katnyoph Tis Tav viv7bTap- 
xévrev év tais moditelais Kax@v os yivopévev dia 7d ph 
Koww?v elvat tiv ovoiav, Aéyw Se Sikas te mpds aAAMAovs 20 
mept cvpBoralwy Kal evdouaprupiay Kpices Kal mdovoiwr 

12 ko\akelas: ov ovdty yiverar did Thy dkolvwvnoiay dAda 
dud tiv poxOnpiav, ere Kal rods Kowa KexTnpévous Kal Kot- 
vovodvTas TOAAG Siadepopévous paddov dpdpuev 7} Tods xwpis 
Tas ovalas éxovtas* GAG Oewpodper dALyous Tovs Ex THY Kot- 25 
vavidv Siahepopévous mpos TodAovds cupBaddXovTes TOUS KEKTN- 

13 pévous idia ras xrhces. ere St Sikaiov pr povoy éyev 
bcmv oTEphoovTat Kak@v KolwovicavTes, GAMA Kal door 
dyabav galvera & elvar méymav adivaros 6 Bios. ‘ atriov 
6 7G Ywxpdre tis mapaxpotcews xpi) voulfew Thy b760e- 30 

14 ow ovK ovcav dpOnv. Set piv yap elval mos pilav Kal rhv 
olxiav kal tiv wéAw, GX od mdvrws. Eat piv yap os ovdK 
érrat mpoiotoa réds, Eat 8 ws Cora pév, éyyds & odoa 
ToD ph mods elvat xelpwy mors, domep Kav el Tis Ti 
cupgpoviay rojceey duopwviay } Tov pvOudv Bdow pilav. 35 

15 dA Set AOS bv, dorrep eipnrat mpbrepov, Sid Thy mat- 
Selav Kownv Kai play moeiv Kai roy ye pédAdovTa Tradciav 
elodyew, Kal vouifovra dia tatrns EcecOat tiv moAW oTov- 
daiav, dromov rots tovovros oleOar SiopOoiv, GAA pr) TOIS ~ 0" 
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40 bet Kal TH girocogia Kal Tots vépos, dorep Ta TreEpl 
Tas Kthoes év Aaxedaivovr kal Kpyrn tois avacirios 6 

1264 a vopobérns Exolvacer. Set dé pnd TobTo abt ayvoetv, drt x pr 
aaa ee 2 a ~ lA ‘ - ae hs 2 5 
TpPOTEXELY TH TOAAD xpovw Kal Tols ToAAoIs ETETLY, EV OLS 

uk av ehabey ef taira Karas elyev’ mdvra yap oxeddv 


bales , ) 5 S\ \ > -~ ~ arses a 
eUpntat pév, dAAa Ta pev ov avVAKTaL, Tois DO od xpavTat 
, aN Yd 2 , e i y ~ 
5s yweokovTes. pddiota d av yévoito havepér, ei Tis Tois Ep- 
Y 5 , , 2 s pean" 
yous dot THY ToLavTny TorITElav KaTaoKevagopévny® ov yap 
Suvncerar pr) pepi{wv atta Kal xopifoy toijoa tiv T6- 
Aw, Ta pev els ovocitia, Ta O€ Els Pparpias Kal gvaAds, 
ote ovdey GAO cuuBHoETat vevopobeTnMEVOV TAY [42) YEwp- 
10 yelv Tods dvAakas: Sep Kal viv Aaxedatwovior Trovety Emt- 


XElpodawv. ov pry GAN ovde 6 Tpdmos THs SANs wodrtTelas Tis | 


a4 € 


” a los > 2 ” Wa 
€oTat Tols Kowwvovay, ovT eipnkey 6 Swxpdrns ovre padiov 
eimely, Kaito. cxeddv 76 ye 7ANOOS THs TOAEwS Td THY Ad- 
ae Awy wodiTév yiveTat TAHO0S, wept av ovdty Sidpiotat, mréTeE- 
~ ad ~ A 
15 pov Kal Tois yewpyots Kowas elvar Set tas KTHoELS Kal 
iW a IQ7 a4 X ‘ ~ », | o IQZ 
ka €xaorov idias, ért 8& Kal yuvaixas Kal raidas idiovs 


A , 2.1 eS X \ Bees , 5 , 4 
7) KOLVOUS, €L MEV YAP TOV AVUTOV TPOTTOVY KOLYVA TAVTA Tav- 


V4 V4 e Site oP, a , ah ea ee - 
Tov, Ti dtoicovaww obra exeivay Tov puddKov; % Ti TeEiov » 


Tols UTropevover THY apxjv avTav ; 7 TL pabdvres brropevodcr 

b) / LBS Ua 7 re) *£ ~ 
20THv apxnv, eav py Te aodifwvtat To.odrov otov Kpires; 
exeivol yap TaAAa TadTa Tois SovAois EdévrTes pdvoy azrel- 

rd \ 4 >." A ~ ad ~ , , 
\ phkaclt Ta yupvdo.a Kal THY Tav SrAwy KTHoW. ef O€, Ka- 
Odmep €v tats dddals TéAcot, Kal map éxeivois eoTar Ta 
~ 7 € id 54 “~ 7 2 > lal 4 re 
To.adra, Tis 6 TpOmos EaTat THS KolWwvias; €v pia yap 7r6- 

bu , , ~ a \ , € 4 

25 Aet Ovo TrOAELS avaykKatoy elvat, Kal Tatras trevavTias 
arAjAaLS" TroLel yap Tods pev PiAaKkas oiov ppoupodvs, Tods dé 
yewpyovs Kal Tods Texvitas Kal Tods &AXous TodiTas. éyKAh- 
para d€ kai dikat, kai doa adda Tais wédeow drdpyev 
gnol kakd, waévO trdp£e Kal rovros. Kalro réyer 6 So- 
30 Kpdtns wy od modAGv SejoovTat vopipwv dia Tv maldeiar, 


4 3 ~ ‘ > ~ ‘ ~ ~ 
oloy aoTUvOuLKay Kal ayopavouik@y Kal Tav ddAdwv TOY 


16 


19 


20 





1263 b 40—1264 b 24. 31 


22 rotovrwy, drodidods pévov tiv madelav Trois pidagiw, eri de 
kupious Toei TOV KTHUdTw@Y ToOds yewpyods aropopay gépor- 
Tass GAAd odd padrAov elds elvat xadrerrovds Kal dpovn- 
padrov Apes } Tas wap’ éviows cidkwrelas Te Kal Tmeveotelas 35 ~~ 

23 Kal dovreias, GAAa yap eit dvayKkaia Tad0 dpolws «ire 

7 ~ » 4 s ~ > ta rf 
Hy, viv ye obdév Sidpiorat, Kal mepi Trav éxopévar, Tis 4 

4 ‘4 ‘ 4 . la ‘4 » , 
TovTwy Te ToXTEla Kal Tradeia Kal vouot Tives. Eat 8 ovTE 
evpely padiov, ore Td Siadépov puxpov, Td moovs Twas elvat 

24 TovTOus mpos 76 aaLecOat Tiv Tv guArdKwy KoLwoviav. ara 40 
piv el ye Tas pev yuvaixas moijoe Kowas Tas d€ xrhioers 1264 b 
707 v4 > 4 ccd b s ~ > ~ 
idias, ris olkovoujoe @omwep Ta emi Tov aypay of dvdpes 
avt@y, Kav ef Kowal ai xthoes Kai ai Tay yewpyav yu- 
vaikes; Gromov 8 Kai 7d €x Tav Onpiwy troeioba Thy Ta- 
paBorAnv, ore Set ra adra& emitndevery Tas yuvaikas Tois 5 

25 dvdpdoty, ols olkovopias ovdty pérertiv, émiogpadrés Se Kal 
Tovs dpxovtas ws kabiornow 6 Swxpdrns’ del yap Tovet Tods 
avtovs d&pxovras, TodTo dt atdoews aitiov yiverat Kal mapa 
Tois pndty agiwpa KexTnpévois, Hovey 57) mapd ye Ov- 

26 poedéor Kal modeuikois advdpdow. bri 8 avayKaiov av’t@ 10 
Tro.eiy Tovs avTovs Apxovtas, pavepdv’ ov yap dré pev adAoLS 
dré d€ dddois peuxrat Tais ;uyais 6 mapa Tod Oeod ypv- 
abs, GXN’ del Tois adrois. gyai d€ Totspéev evOds yivopée- 
vos pigat xpuaody, tots 8’ dpyupov, xadkov dé Kai aidnpov xv Perv 

~ 4 4 ” s ~ 4 \ s 

27 Tols TexviTais peAAovoLy éxecOar Kal yewpyois, ert dé Kal 15 
tiv. vdatpoviay dpatpovpevos Tav puddkav, bAnv pyai deity 
evdaipova troveiy Thy mwoAw Tov vopobérny, advvaroy de 
evdaipoveiy bAnv,“p) Tav mAcloTov } ) mdvT@V pEepav 7H 

~ , , > b) ~ | te , 
Twov éxévtov tiv evdatpoviay, ov yap Tov adrav 7d evdat- 
povely @vrep Td Gpriov’ Toiro pev yap évdéxeTat TO GAw 20 
tmdpxew, Tav dt pepav pnderépw, 7d St eddatpovety adv- 

28 varov, ddAdad piv ef of pidraxes pi) eddaluoves, tives Ere- 
po; ov yap oi) of ye Texvirat Kal 7d WAHOS 7d Tov Bavad- 
gov, % pev ody woditela mepl fs 6 Xwxparns elpyker, 


32 IIOAITIKON B’. 5-6, 


25 Tavras Te Tas admopias exer Kal TovTwy ovK €ddTTOUS 
érépas* 

6 yxeddv dé mapamAnciws kai rept rods “vdpous" exer TOvS 
vorepov ypadhévtas’ 616 Kai wept THs evTavOa modirelas emi- 
oxéyracOat pixpa BédATiov. Kal yap év TH “wodiTEld Tepi 
dAlyov maépmrav Sidpikev 6 SwKpdrns, mepi te yvvarkav 

30 Kal Téxvwy Kowvovias, TOS Exew del, Kal mepl KTHTEwS, Kal 
Ths mortelas Thy Taw Staipeirar yap eis dbo pépn 7d2 
mibos Tay oikovvrwy, Td pev els TOds yewpyovs, Td dk eis Td 
mpotroNepoby pépos, Tpirov & éx TovTwy 7d BovAevopevoy kal 
KUplov THs méAews: repli O& TOY yewpyv Kal TAY TEXVITAY, 3 

35 WoTepoy ovdemlas 7) peTEexovat TLVOS apyAs, Kal WoTEpoy Orda 
det kexTHoOat Kal TovTOUs Kal ouptroAEpely 7) LH, Tepl Tov- 
tov ovdévy Sidpixeyv 6 Ywxpadtns, GAA Tas pev yuvaikas 
oterat Ociv ovptror\epetv Kal madeias petréyey THS avris 
tois dtAagiv, Ta 8’ ara Tols EEwOev Abyots sremAHpoKe 

40 Tov Adyov Kal wepi THS Tadcias, Toiay Tid Set yiverOat 

1265 a Tov duddKkov. Tay O€ ‘vouwv' TO pev mTrEioTOY pépos vdpoL 4 

i= tuyydvouow dvres, oAlya 8& epi Tis modwtelas eipnKev, Kal 
Tavtnv BovAdpevos kolvoTépay trovety Tals modECL, KATA pul- 
kpov tmepidye mad els Thy érépav moditelav’ E~w yap 5 

5 TS TOV yuvatkov Kolvwvias Kal THS KTHoEwS, TH Ara 
TavTa amodidwow adpdotépas tais moAdtrelaiss Kal yap 
Tadeiav THY adTHy, Kal TO TOY Epywv Tov dvayKalwy are- 
Xopuevous (Hv, Kal wept cvacitiov @oavTws’ mAh év Tabrn 
pnoi dey evar cvocitia Kal yuvatk@y, Kai Thy pey yxirAlov 

10 Tv Omda KEeKTnNpévor, Tad’Tny O& TevTaKkicxirAl@y. Td pev 6 
ovv Tepitrov Exovor madvTes of TOD Nwxpdrovs bya kal 7d 
kouwov Kai TO Ka.votépuoy Kal 7d ¢nrntikdy, Kadads Oe 
mwdvTa tows xaderv, érel kal TO viv elpnuévoy mAHOos Set 
Hi) AavOdvew bri yopas Sejoe Tois tooovras BaBvawvias 

15 } Tivos GhAns amepdyrou 7d wAHOos, ef Hs dpyol mevraxic- 
xAro Opéyrovrat, kal mepl rovrous yuvatkav kai Oeparév- 


-y4 *s 


1264 b 25—1265 b 8. 33 


rrwv Erepos dxdos modAamAdowos. Set pev ody droriOcrba: H 
Kar’ edyhv, pndety pévta dddbvarov. éyerar & os def Tov 
vopobérny mpos dto Brérovta TiWévar Tods vopous, mpds TE 
Tiv x@pav Kai rods dvOpérovs. Eri dE Karas Exet mpocbet- 20 
vat Kai mpds Tods yeitvi@vtas Téous, ef Set Thy TOAW (HY —~ ~r~ © 
Blov modurixéy: ob} yap povov dvayxaiby got abriy To.obrols 

_  XpiicOat mpds rdov médreuov Srros & xphoya Kata Tijv 
“8 olxelay xepav éoriv, GAA Kail mpos Tods tw rémous, ef dé 

TLS 2) ToLovToy amodéxerat Biov, pyre Tov idtov pre Tov 25 
Kooy THs TbAEwS, Suws ovdey Hrrov det PoBepods elvat Tots 
Todepios, pr povov edOodow els tiv x@pav adda kal 
amedOovctv.” kai 7d TAHOoS St THs KTHoTEws pay Set, uHmore L4— 
BéA\rioy érépws Stopica: TO cadas padAov, tocatrnv yap * 
elvai gna. Seiv dore Civ cwppibves, dorep av ei Tis eltrey 30 
9 bore Civ & (TobTo ydp éort KabdAov paddov- Eri 8’ Eat gw- 
gdpbvws piv tadaimdpws dé (nv). adAAd Bedrtiov Spos 7d 
coppives Kai édevbepiws (xwpis yap éxdrepov 7d pev TO 
Tpupav dxorovO joer, To 6€ TO Emimébves), ered pbvar 
eiaiv E~ers alperal epi tiv ths ovolas ypjow avrat, oloy 35°%/,, 
ovcoia mpdws 7} avdpeiws xpjobat ov« eoriv, cwppbves dé Kal 
ehevbepiws tori, date kal Tas xphoeis dvayKaiov epi avTiy 
10 elvac ratras. dromov St kal 7d Tas Kthoes icdfovra 7d 
mepi Td TARO0S Tav TodiTaY pi) KaTaoKevd few, GAN adei- 
vat Thv Texvorrotiay abpiotov as ikavas ay duadicOnoopévny 40 
els 7d atdrd mAnOos Sid Tas arexvias édcwvoty yevyvopéveor, 
11 Srt doxet toro Kal viv ovpBaivew epi Tas méAES, Set d2 1265 d 
Tobr’ ov~x dpolws dxpiBas Exe mepl ras wéAELS TérE Kai vor" 
viv pev yap ovdels arropet did 7d pepiferOar ras ovalas els 
drocovoty mAnO0s, Tére de (dd:atpérov obodv)dvdyKn TODS Ta- 
pdfuyas pndty eyew, édv te EXdrrovs dot 7d TANOos Edy TE 5 

12 mAelous, paddov Se Seiv broddBa tis dv dpicbat ris odclas 
Thv Texvorrotiav, dare apiOpuod Tiwwds ur) wrElova yevvay" TooTo 
dé riOévar 7d mAHOos admoBAérovTa mpds Tas Tbxas, av 

VOL. Il, ; D 
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oupBaivn Tedevtav tiwas Tov yevvnOévT@v, Kal mpos Tiv 
10 Tay dAdov arexviav. 7d 8 adeicbat, Kabdrep ey Tais 
mrelorais model, wevias dvayKaiov airiov yiverOat Tots mro- 
Airats, } Ot mevia ordow épumotet Kal Kaxoupyiav. Peidwv 
pev odv 6 KopivOis, dv vopobérns Tév apxaoTdrwv, Tovs 
\-itiuotxous toovs b70n Seiv Siapévery kai 76 TAHOOS Tav TodTOY, 
15 Kai el Td Tp@Tov Tods KANpous dvicous elxov TadvTES KaTa [é- 
yebos’ év O& Tots vopors TobTOLS TodvavTioy EaTiv, aA TrEpt 
pev rovT@y mas oldueba BédrzLov dv Exewv, AexTéov baorepor 
é\AéAreiTar S& Tois vouors TovTOLS Kal Ta arEpt TOds apxov- 
tas, dmws Ecovtar SiadépovTes THY apxopévov’ gdnaol yap 


20 Ociv, mamTrep é€éxepor-re-ernoviov éplov—yhi Ths KpoKNS, 


Py \ .. » ” sf ~ . . , ee 
ottw Kal rods dpxovTas Exe ely rpos Tods apxopévous, Emel 


5 td O& THY macav ovolav Edinor yiverOat peifova péxpt TwevTa- 
y 7 } » 7 a_) > a 54 > ‘ ~ ~ 7 7 - 
mAacias, dia ti TovT ovK av ein emi THS yHs mEexpt TiVds ; 
s la > , \ / a4 ~ ~ , > ’ 
kal Thy Tov oikotrédwv Od dtaipeoiy det oKomeEiv, uy ToT ov 
25 ovppeper mpds oikovoulav’ Sto yap olkémeda éxdoTw Evetpe 
moiccins OleA@Y yopls, xaderdv O€ oikias dvo olketv. H Oe ctvTagis 

e 4 < > U4 4 , ) fo 
6An BovaAcTrar pev eivar pyre Snpoxparia pyre ddLyapyia, 
péon O& TovTwy, ty Kadodot ToAiTelav’ EK yap TaV OmAI- 
TevévTwy éotiv, ef pev ovv d$ KolvoTdTny TavTnY KaTacKEVa- 

J 

30 (et Tals méAcoL TOY GAY ToALTElav, KaAOS eipnKEY ios, 

| Lied Aaa EE J A x 7 "¢ b a. - 
el O as aplorny pera THY MpdéTHv TorTElay, ov KaAa@S* Taxa 
yap tiv tov Aakévey dv Tis érawéoee paddAov, 7 Kav 


15 


16 


GdAnv Twa apioToKpatikwrépay, Eviot pev ody A€yovaw ws det 17 


tiv adplorny morttelav €€ admacdy elvar Tay TodLTELY pEpLI- 
35 yHevnv, 61d Kal riv Tv Aaxedaipovioy émawodouw" eivat 
yap avbrijy of pev e€ ddtyapxlas Kal povapyxtas Kai dnpo- 
Kparlas gpaciv, Xéyovtes tiv piv Baoirelay povapyilav, Tiv 
dt trav yepbvtwy dpxiv ddtyapxlav, Snpoxpareiobat de 
Kata Tiv Tov éddpwv dpxiy did 7d ex Tod Shpou elvat rods 
40 €pdpovs: of S& riy pev edopelay civa rupavvida, Snpoxpa- 
reicOar d¢ xaTrdéd te Ta ovociria Kai tov dddov Blov riv 


1265 b 9-—1266 a 33. 35 


18 xa’ hpépay> év St rois'vépois”eipnrat rovros ds Séov avy- 1266 a 
xeioOat tiv dplorny moditelay éx Snpoxpatias Kai tupavvt- 
dos, ds 4 7d wapdémav obx dv tis Gein wodirelas 7 xetploras 
macav. BédTioy ody A€éyovow of mrelovs pryvivres: t yap éx 
treLbvav cvyKeipévn todtteia BedXtiov. Ereita obd Exovea 5 
patverat povapyixdy obdév, GAN ddvyapyixa Kal Snpuoxpa- 

Tikd: paddov & éyxrivew BovdrAerat mpds tiv ddrryapxiav. 

19 6jAov 8 éx THS Tav dpyébyTwy KaTacrdcews: 7d piv yap 
éf alperdv KAnpwrovs Kkowdy adudoiv, Td dé Tois pev ebrropew- 
répois émdvaykes éxkAnoidfew elvar Kal gépew dpyxovras 10 
H tt moveiy GAO Tv TodTiKay, TOds O aheicOat, TodTo 8 
ddvyapxikéy, kal rd metpaoOa mdelous ex Tdv edrépwr elvat 
Tovs dpxovras, kal Tas peylotas éx trav peylotov Tiunpd- 

20 Tov. ddAvyapyxixhy dé trovet Kai tiv THs BovdAns aipecww: aipody- 

Tat pev yap mdvres emdvayKes, GXN éx Too mpdrov Tipt- U5 chase (vali 
patos, elra médw icovs éx Tob Sevrépov, elt’ éx Trav rptrav 





TwAhy ov madow erdvayKes hv Trois éx Tav Tplrwy 7) Terdprov, 
éx 6& [rod rerdprou] rév rerdprov povois érdvaykes Tois mpw- 
21 Tos Kal trois Sevrépos, elt éx tobrwy icov dd éxdorou Tiph- 
paros admrodei~al pnot deiv dpiOudv. Ecovrar 8% mrelous of 
éx tov peylotoy tiunudroy Kai BeXriovs dia 7d Eéviovs pi) 
22 alpeicOar trav Snporixay Sid 7d pi) Ewdvayxes. ads pev ody 


tw 


° 


ovx €x Snuoxpatias Kai povapytas det cuvicrdvat Thy ro.ad- 
Thv wortrelav, Ex Tobrwv havepoy Kai tav baTepoy pnOnoopé- 
voy, Srav émiBédrAN Tepl Tis ToLadrns TodcrElas H oKEYpis" 25 
éxer b¢ Kal repli tiv alpeow, tev dpxdvtwy 7d é£ alperdy 
alperods émixivéuvoy’ «i yap Ties ovorivat Oédovat Kai pérpioe 
Td wAnO0s, alel Kara Thy TobTwy aipeOfcovra: BotAnow, Ta 
pev ody mepi tiv moditelav riv év Trois vopos Todrov Exe 
Tov Tpétroy’ “ge 
Eici 8€ tives modiretas Kai ddda1, ai piv Wiwrdv aiT 
6 pirocédwy kai woditixov, macau 8 tay KabeornKuioy 
Kal xa’ &s modirevovra: viv éyytrepév lat rovrwy dugo- Ns 
D2 
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7 
Tépwv’ ovdels yap ovre Tv Tepi TA TEKVA KoLWOTNTAa Kal Tas 
35 yuvaikas dAdos Kekatvoréunker, ore TEpi TA GvociTLAa TOV 


yuvatk@v, aN amd Tav dvayKkaiwy dpxovTat paddov.? 


é ~ , 4 s A t ey > 7 vA 6 
OKEL Yap Tlol TO TEpPt TAS Ovolas €Elvyal PEeyloTov TETAX at 2 


~ ‘ A 4 tn 7 \ / Yi 
Kaas’ epi yap TovTwy Troeicbai gact Tas oTdoes Tév- 
ras, 610 Paréas 6 Xadrxnddvios rodr’ elonveyKe mp@ros* 
‘ \ BAS. + x uA ~ “~ ~ 
40 dnol yap Seiv icas elvat Tas KTHOELS TOY TOALTOY. TodTO 
1266 b 8& Karoxigopévais pev edOds od xaderoy w@eTO TroLEly, TAS 
eg a a 3 
5’ #8n Katotkoupévas épywdéorepoy pév, Guws d& TdxLoT av 
6paricbjqvat TO Tas Tpotkas ToOds pév TAovatous diddvat pev 
AapBdvew O€ pH, Tods O& wévyntas pH Siddvar pev AapBa- 
5vew O€. ITIddrwv Sd rods vipous ypdpov péxpt pév Twos 
wapi@ero ely édy, melov dé Tod mevratAaciav eivar THS éXa- 
K Gd , 8 s lan aN la bd 7 i [apa 6 a , 
et XlorTns pyndevi Tv TodiTav Efovaiay eivar KTHTAaTOal, Kabd- 
mep elpntat Kai mporepov, det d& pnde Todro AavOdvety Tovds 
ce ~ \ UA ~ a X\ ~ tage , 
oUTw vopobeTobvTas, 0 AavOdve viv, 6ti 76 THS ovoias TATTOV- 
a 7 ‘\ ~ , QA ~ 1 af 
10 Tas wAnOos mpoonke: Kal TOY Téxvov Td TAHOOS TaTTELY 
AS X\ € 7 ~ > 7 A , 6 « ~ 7 a > 0 
éayv yap vTrepaipn THs ovoias Td péyeOos 6 TaY TExvov apLb- 
/ b 4 v4 , lA b, Tae p.\ ~ uA 
pos, avdyKn Tov ye vouov AvEeTOat, Kal Ywpis THS AdTEwS 
gadrov 76 ToAdOds EK TAoVolwy yiverOat TévnTas’ Epyov 
| ‘ ‘ > ‘ 4 VESTS, ee 
yap pn) vewreporrotods elvat Tods ToLovTous. didTL péev oOvY EXEL 
15 Tia Ovvapy els THY ToALTLKIY Kolywviay 1 THS ovcias Oua- 
dérns, Kai TOV TdAaL TivVés paivovrat Steyvwxéres, olov Kai 
Sdrwv éevopobérnoev, kal map aArols éoti vopuos dbs Kwdrdter 
kTaoba ynv oréoonv adv BotvAntai tis’ dpotws d& Kal Thy 
> 7 A e 4 7 4 > “~ 4 
ovoiav modeiy of vépor KwAvovaly, domep év Aoxpois vépos 
20éa7l pr) Twdciv, édy pr havepdy arvyxiav delEn cvpBeBn- 
Kutav> €rt 6€ TODS TadaLods KAHpous Siacd ew" rodro Sé AvOev 
kat mept Aevkdda Snporixiy émoince lav tiv modcrelav 
aprbfalin WT@v, ov yap €tt ovvéBavey amd Tov opiopévoy Tipypd- 
wv els Tas apxas Badifew. GAN ort tiv icdrnTa pev 
25 Urdpxew THS ovolas, Tavrny dé 4 Alay eivat TOAAHY, ore 


Tpugav, 7) lav odrlynv, dore Chv yrAloxpws, Shirov odv ws 


4 


5 
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ov~x ixavov Td Tas ovclas toas Tmothoat Tov vopobérny, ddA 

8 To pécov oToxacTéor, ere et tis kal riv perplay rdgeev 
ovclay maoww, ovdéy dpedos* paddov yap Set ras éemiOvyulas 
dparifey i tas odclas, roiro 8 obK Eore pr) madevopévors 30 
ixavds bd tév vopwv, GAN tows dv elrecey 6 Padréas Sri 
Tatra tTvyxdver A€ywv atrés* olerat yap dvotv rovrow icé- 
TyTa deiv bmdpxev tais wédreow, KTHoEws Kal tadeias. 

9 G\Aa Thv Te Traidelay Aris Eorar Sei éyev, Kal 7d play 
elvat Kal Thy avriy ovdty dpedos’ Eott yap Tiv adtihy pev 35 
elvat kal play, ddAa tadbrnyv elvat To.adrny é€ Hs Ecovra 
MpoatpeTixol Tod mAeovenTeiv 7) Xpnudtov 7 Tims t) cvvap- 

10 porépar, ere otacidfovew ob pévoy && tiv dvicérnra THs 
KThoews, GAAL Kal did Thy rev Tipdv: Tobvavrlov dt mepl 
éxdrepovs of piv yap moAdol did 7d mepl Tas KTHoes dvi- 40 
gov, of d& xaplevres Trepi Tay Tipa@y, édv toat’ SOev kal “év 1267 a 

11 8 ij riff Hydy wands 482 nat tcOrbsM od pbvov 8° of 
dvOpwro Sid tdvaykaia déixodow, dv dkos clvat voutfer | 
tiv loérnta THs ovalas, dare pL?) AwmoduTeiv Sia 7d pryody 7) 
mewnv, GAa Kal Srws xaipwor Kal pr éemiOvpa@ow Edy 5 
yap pelfm. txoow emibuyiay trav dvayxaidy, dia Thy © 

12 ratrns latpelav adixjoovow: ov Tolvuy dia Tabrny pévor, 
G\rAa Kal dv emOvpoiev, va yalpwor tais dvev uTov 
jdovats. ri obv dkos Tav Tpi@v TovTwY ; Tois pey ovcia Bpa- 
xela Kal épyacia, trois 8 cwppootvn tpirov 8, ef tives 10 
Botrdowro & abrav yxalpev, ov dy émi{nroiey ef pr mapa 

13 pirocogias dos, ai yap Gra dvOpdmov dSéovrat /érei 
ddixotol ye Ta péytora did ras imepBords, drX od did 
Ta dvayKaia, olov tupavvotow ov~x iva pi prydow. 8d Kal 
ai tiai peydédat, dv dmoxrelvy tis od KArerrnv Grd 15 
Tipavvoy. @oTE mpds ras pixpas adixlas BonOntixds pévov 

146 rpbros ris Padéov modirelas. &i Ta mod\rAa Bovdrerat 

karackevdfew é£ dy Ta mpds abrovs moNTEvoovTat KadaS, 

det 82 Kal mpds rods yervi@vtas Kal rods tEwbev mdvras. 
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dvaykaiov dpa tiv morirelay ovvrerdy Oat mpds tiv mode- 
pikhy ioxdy, wept fs éxeivos ovdev elpnkev. dpoiws dé Kal 
Tept THS KThoews Sel yap ov pbvov mpds Tas TodLTLKds 
xphoes ixaviv brdpyew, GAA Kal mpds rods E~wbev Kiv- 
Sivous. Sidrep ovre Tocodrov Sei wAHOos brdpyew ay of 
mAnotov Kai Kpelrrovs émOupjnoovorr, of dé Exovtes dpdvew 
ov duviaovrat Tods emiévras, oO’ obrws bAlynv dare pi) ddva- 
oOa. médrcnov brreveykelv pndt Tav tcwv Kal ToY dpotwr. 
€xeivos pev ovv ovdev didpixer, det dé TodTo pr AavOdvev, Sri 
cupdpépe: TAHO0s ovoias. isws ovv dpioros pos Tb ph Avat- 
TeXeiv Tois Kpelrroot did Thv brepBodrrv modrEpelv, GAN 
obras as av kal ph éxdvt@v tocatrny otclav. ofov EvBov- 
dos Avrofpaddérov péddovTos ‘Arapvéa modiopkeiv éxédev- 
cev avrov, oxeipdpevoy ev réc@ xpbvm Ajrerat Td yopiov, 
AoyicacOar Tod xpévov tovtov tiv damdvynv eOédew yap 
tharrov tovrov AaBadv éxdureiv HOn Tov Arapvéa radra 8 
elmav erroince Tov AvToppaddrny actvvouv yevouevoy Tavoac- 
Oat THs modtopkias, EoTL pev ovv TL TOY oupdepdvT@Y Td 
Tas ovclas eivat ioas Tois moXirais mpds Td pI) oTacid few 
mpos dAAHAovs, od piv péya ovdey ws elreiv. Kal yap av of 
xaplevres dyavaxtotey av ds ovK towy dvres dEror, did Kai 
paivovrat mordrdkis émitiBépevor Kal oracidgovres’ (ert & 
) movnpla tev dvOpdémav dmrdnotov, Kal Td mpOrov pev tka- 
vov SwwBorla pdvov, drav & 4dn rodr n mwarpiov, dei Séov- 
Tat Tod mXelovos, ews eis arretpov EMOwowvs dreipos yap H 
tis éemOuulas tots, hs mpds Thy dvamdAjpwow of moddol 
(Gow, Taev odv ToLobTey apxX}, HaAoY TOD Tas ovolas éua- 
Affe, 7d rods peu érrexels TH poe. ToLo’rovs mapacKeud- 
(ev Gore pr) BovrAecOar TAEovEKTEiV, TOUS St PatAous Bore p7) 
divacba toiro 8 éarly, dv irrovs re dot Kal pi) adiKov- 
Tat. ov Karas dé ovde tiv iaérnra Tis ovolas elpnKev” mepi 
yap tiv Ths yhs Krijow icdfe povov, tare dt Kal dovrAwv 
kai Booxnudrov mdodros Kal vouloparos, Kal KaTacKev?) 


— 
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WOAX Tov Kadoupévoy éxitrov. 7 wévtav ody Tobrwr icd- 

22 rnra (nrntéov 4 rééw twa perplay, ) wdévta éaréov. at- 
verat & éx Ths vopobecias KatacKevdf{ov tiv mwédwW jt- 
kpdv, & y of rexvirar mdvres Sypboio Ecovrar Kal pi) 15 

23 mAjpwud Te wapéLovrac THs modAews. GAN elep dei Sn- 
poolous elvat rods Ta Kowd Epyagopévous, det Kabdrep ev 
"Eniddpve re, Kal Adpavrés mote Karecxedafey AOy- 
vnot, ToUrov éxew Tov Tpdrov,_ mepi pev ovv THS Padéov 
moditelas oxeddv Ex TobTwv dv Tis Dewphoeier, ei TL TYYXGvEL 20 
kadas eipnkas 7) pt) Kaas” 

‘Inmédapos S& Etvpuypadvros Midjouos, ds cal riv trav 8 
morewv Stalpecw ebpe kal tov Ietpard xatérepev, yevopevos 

kal trept Tov &Aov Biov | weptrrérepos dia pidoriplay obrws 
adore doxeiy évios Civ me piepy bre pov Tpixav te wAHOE Kal 25 . 
kbop@ modutedel, ere d& éeaOijros edrsAods pev ddeewis ba 
ovK év TO xetpavt povoy adda Kal mepi rods Oepivods yxpb- 
vous, Adyos dé Kal mepi tiv SAnv diow elvat Bovdrédpevos, 4° 
MpOTOs TOV p12) ToALTEvopeévay évexelpno€e TL meEpl TorLTElas 

2 eimely tTHS apiorns. Katecxedage dé Thy TéAW TO TAHOE 30 
pev puplavdpov, eis tpla 8 pépn Sinpnpévny. érroler yap 
ev pev pépos texviras, tv 8% yewpyovs, tpirov dé 7d mpo- 

3 modeuoby Kal ra Srda éxov. dinpe 8 els tpia pépn rihv 
XGpav, Thy pev lepdv, thy 8 Snpooiay, tiv 8 iSiav dOev 
pev Td vouifipeva rrovigovot mpods Tods Oeovs, lepdv, ap av 35 
& of mporrodepodvres Bidcovra, own, tiv dt Tay yewpyav 

4 idiavy, pero 8 eidn cal trav vopwr elvat rpla povov' epi 
av yap al Sika: yivovra, tplia ratr elvac tov dpiOpdy, 
bBpw BrAEBnv Odvarov., évopobére 8 Kai dicaorhpioy ev 7d 
kipwov, eis 8 mdcas dvdyecbas Seiv ras pi) Kadas Kexpl- 40 
Oat doxotcas Sixas' rodro dt xarerxetafey ex Twav ye- 

5 povrwv alperav. ras 8 xploes év Trois Stxacrnplois ov did 1268 a 
Wndopoplas sero yiverba deiv, GAA Hépew Exacrov mi- 
vaK.oy, év ~ ypdgewv, ef katadixd{or dmda@s tiv Sixny, « 
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& dmodvo. dmdas, xevovr ef O& Td pev 7d SE pH, TobTO 
, -~ \ eee a ~, J , 
diopifev. viv yap odk Peto vevopobericOat Kadas' avayKa- 


(ev yap émlopkely 7) Tadra 7 Tadra Sixkdfovras. ériber dé 6 


vopov mept Tov edplokévT@v TL Ti mbAEL cUEdépor, draws 
Tuyxdvoct Tiyuns, Kal Tols matol Tov év TO TrOohéu@ TE- 
Aeutdévtov ex Onpociov yiverOat Thy Tpopyy, ws ovtrw TovTO 
map dAdo vevouobernpévovy ort d¢ Kal ev AOjvais ovTos 


€ 7 ~ s, >3 (Caer “~ 4 , 
6 vou“os viv Kai év éTépas Tov TéAEwy, Tovs Od dpxovTas 7 


an ~ > 
aiperovs bd Tod Ojpov eivat mdvrass Ojpov 8 emote ra 
tpla wépn THS ToAEws* Tods 6 aipebévTas emipedreioba Kol- 
vav kal gevixkav kal dppavikav.ird& pev ovv mrEioTa Kal 
a rh 

Ta paddiota afidrdoya THs “Immoddpou taéfews tatr éoriv, 
dtopnoee & adv Tis mp@rov pev tiv Stalpeoww Tod mAHOovs 
TOV TodTa@Y. of TE yap TExViTaL Kal of yewpyol Kal of 
Ta Omra ExovTES KolvMvotoL THS TodiTElas TavTeES, Of pev 

\ b) a4 ed ¢ \ ~ oA ~ a4 ad 
yewpyol ovK €xovres dirXa, of dé TexviTa odTE yHv ovTE Oda, 

a 7 x ~ “A a oe 4 

w@oTe yivovTat axedov OobrAOL THY Ta STAG KEKTNMEVOY. [ET- 
éxew pev ody Tacav Tay Tina@y advvaTov. avdyKn yap EK 

“~ b) ig 3 7 id N \ ‘ 
Tov Ta OTAa ExévT@v Kabicracbat Kai oTparnyovds Kat TrO- 
AitopvAakas Kal Tas KuplwTdtas dpyads os elmeiy’ pr 

, X ~ 7 ~ Coad ~ 4 : 
HeTéxovtas de THS TodiTElas Tas oldy. TE PiAtK@s EXEL 
mpos THY modTelav ; GAARA Sel KpeEirrous eivat Tods Ta STAG 
7 > P. ~ “~ ~ > ee ‘ 
Ye KexTnpévous augotépwy TOY pepOv’ TodTo 8 ov padiov pi 
ToAdovs dvtas: ef O€ TodT Eorat, Ti det Tods dAXdovS peTéexety 
THs modtelas Kal Kupious elvat THs TOY apyxdvTwV KaTacTa- 
gews; Ere of yewpyol ri xphotpor TH moAEL; TexviTas pey 
yap dvaykaiov eivat (waca yap Seirar médis TexviTar), 
kai dvvavrat diaylyvecOat Kabdmep év tais dddals Ode- 
bl XN ~ 7 . c \ > \ a ~ 4 
ow amd THs Téxvns’ of O& yewpyol mopifovres pev Tos Ta 
a ~ 
OmAa KEKTNMEVOLS THY Tpopiy EevrAdyws av hodv TL TIS 
~ , 

moAEws pépos, viv 8 idlayv éxovow, cal tabrny idia yewp- 

4 4 de A , > ,? e ~ A 
ynoovow. €ért d€ Try Kony, ah Hs of mporroAcpobvTes E~ovar 


THv TpopHyv, ef pev avtol yewpynaovoty, ovK dv ein Td pa- 
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xipov Erepov kal rd yewpyodv, Botderar 8 6 vopobérns: ei 
& érepol tives Ecovra trav Te Ta idia yewpyobvTey Kal Trav 
paxluov, Téraptrov avd popiov tora Toro Tis mébdews, ovde- 
12 vds peréxov, GAAA GAXérpiov Tijs wodiTefas. GAAA pry ef 40 
Tis Tods avrovs Onae: Tovs Te Tv idiavy Kal Tods Tiv KoLWiy 
yewpyovvras, TO Te WAHOOS Aropoyv Ecrat Tov KapTav é£ ov 
éxaotos yewpynoe: Sto oikias, Kal tivos Evexev odk edOds 1268 b 
amd THS yns Kal Tov avtav KAhpwv avbtois TE Tiv Tpodiyv 
Ajovrat Kal Tots paxluos mapégoucw ; Taira do) mdvra 
13 moAAhy Exet Tapaxyjv. ov Kada@s 8° ovd’ 6 mepi THs Kpicews 
Exet vouos, TO Kpive adf.odv Siaipodyta ris Sikns amd@s 5 
yeypappéevns, kal ylverOat Tov Sixacriy Siarnriy, totro & 
év pev tH Stairn Kal mreloow evd€éxeTat (KotvodoyobvTatabi- 
yap adAHAos wepi ris Kploews), év 8% Trois Sikaornpios ovK 
€oriv, GAG Kal Tovvavtiov Tobrm Tay vopobeT@y of TrodXol 
mapackevd{ovelv Sirws of Sixacral Hi) KolvoAoy@vTat pds to 
14 ddAnAous. Ereita Tas ovK EcTat Tapaywdns 1 Kplots, Srav 
dgeirew 6 pev Sixacris olntat, wh Tooodrov & bcov 6 d- 
kaféuevos; 6 pev yap eixoot pvas, 6 dé dixacrhs Kpivel 
déxa pvas, } 6 pov mréov, 6 8 accor, ddrdos 88 rere, 
6 8 rérrapas* kal rodrov 7) tov Tpdrov dhdov Sri pepiod- ye 
15 ow: of 8 wdvra Katadixdoovowy, of 8 ovdév, ris odv 6 Tpb- 
~mos tatat ths Stadroyis tav Whpov; ert 8 oddels émiopKeiv 
dvaykd{et tov admda@s drodikdoavta 7 Katadixkdoavta, «l- 
mep amas Td tyxAnua yéypamrar Sixalos; od yap pn- 
dév dpeirew 6 admodikdoas xpivet, GAAA Tas eikoot pas 20 
GX’ éxeivos Hbn emiopxe? 6 xaradixdoas pi voulfov dpel- 
16 Ae Tas elkoot pvas, mepi d Tod Tois edploKxoval Tt Th 1b- — 
Aee ouppépoy as Set ylvecOal twa Tiphv, ox Eorw adopa- 
és 7d vopoberciv, GAN evbpAadryov dxoioa pdvorr exe 
yap avkoparvrias Kal xwioes, av tbyn, Todirelas. ép- 25 
winre: 8’ els GAXo mpbBAnpa kal oKéyw érépay dropovar 
yép twes mérepov BraBepdv 4 cupdépov rais modreor 7d 
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ively Tovs marpious vopous, dv H Tis GAXos BeAtiov, Sdidmep 17 
od padiov TO AEX OévTt Taxd ovyxepeiv, eitep ph cupdé- 
30 per kively. evdéxerar & elonyeicbai twas vouwv Avow 7 
morTelas ws Kowwdv ayabbv. érel dé memoijucba preiav, 
ert puxpa mept avrod diacreidacbar Bédtiov. exer ydp, 18 
@omep eimopev, admoplav, Kai ddgeev dv BédATiov civar 7d 
kivelv’ émi yotv Tév addy EemioTnpa@v TodTO suvEevfvoyer, 
35 olov latpixt) KiwnOeioa mapa Ta mdatpia Kal yupvaoriki) 
kal dws ai Texvar waoat Kal ai dvvdpes, dor’ éwel piav 
Tovrwy Oeréov Kal THv TodiTEKHY, OnArAov Ste Kal Tepi Tabrnv 
dvaykaiov dpotws txev.. onpeiov d dv yeyovévar datn ris 19 
é alTay Tov epywv’ Tods yap dpxatous vépuous Alay ddods 
40 elvat Kal BapBapixovs’ éoidnpogopotvTé te yap of “EXAn- 
ves, kal Tas yuvaikas “ewvodvTo map addAjdov, doa Te 20 
AoiTa TGV apxaiwy éeorti Tov vopipey, ednOn wépray éorir, 
1269 a olov év Kipn wept rd ghovixd vopos éoriv, av mAnObs Tt 
— Tapdoyxnrat paptripov 6 diwkov tov povoy trav abrod ovy- 
yevav, evoxov civat 7S ghdvm tiv getyovta, ¢nrovor dé 21 


pony 4 


bAws ov TO TWaTplov GAA Tayabdy mavres* eikés TE TOdS 
, ny - s09 a S297 
5 Mpérovs, cite ynyeveis Hoav cir Ex POopas Tivds eodOnoay, 
6potovs eivat Kal Tods TUXévTas Kal Tods dvoHToUS, BoTrEp Kai 
£. \ “ ~ @ v4 2 ~ 
AéyeTat KaTa TOY ynyevav, Bore ATromov Td pévely ev Tos 
7 4 ‘\ \ 4 > ‘ &. IA 
TovTwy déypactw, mpos dé TovTas ovde TOdS yeypappéevous Eav 
akivytous BédTiov, omep yap Kai Tept Tas &Aas Téxvas, 22 
10 Kal Tv modiTikiy Tag addvaroy axpiBas wdvTa ypagij- 
vat- KkaOddrov yap avayKaiov ypagjvat, ai d¢ mpdgers trepi 
~ a ed , ? ) * , Lg 
tov Kab’ Exaorév elo, x pev ovv ToUTwY havepor GTL KiWH- 
Téa kal Tives Kal mote Tay vopwy cicivy, dAdXov S& Tpdrov 
émickoTrotaw evrAaBelas dv ddgecev elvar moAAHS. Gray yap 23 
es ~ 
157 TO pev BédAtiov pxpdv, 7d & bie edxep@s. AVELY Tods 
vopous aidov, pavepoiy os éatéov évias apaprias kal roy 
vomobeTa@v Kai Tav apxévTav’ ov yap TocodToy wpedAjoerat 
kwihoas, cov BrAaBjoerat Trois dpxovow amebeiv ebrobeis, 
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24 webdos St kai rd wapddecypa 7d wep rav Texvav’ ob yap 
duowov Td Kiely Téxvnv Kal vopov, 6 yap vépuos icydy 20 
ovdeulavy exec mpds Td melOecOar mapa 7d EOos, Tovro 
& ob yivera: ef pr) 81a xpbvov mAbs, dore 7d fpadiws pe- 
TaBdd\r\ew éx Tov drapxyévTwv véuwv eis érépous vébpous 

25 Katvods dobeva roieiv éori rihv Tod vépuou Sbvayiv. Ere de el 
kal kiwnréot, morepoy mavres Kal év méon morrela, 25 


ot: 


3 


yéAnv Stapopdv. dd viv pev ddpa@pev tabrny tiv oKéyru 


kal mérepov 7 TuxévTe 4} Ticly; Tadra yap tea pe 


ddd\wv ydp éorTt Katpor" 

ITepi d& ris Aaxedatpoviwy moditelas Kali ris Kpn-9 
Tins, oxeddv dé kal mepi trav ddrAdAwv Toditeidv, dbo eiaiv 30 
ai oxéyeis, pla pev ef te Kaas % pi) Kada@s mpds tiv 
dplorny vevouobérnra rdééw, érépa 8 ef te mpds riv dré-. 
Oeow Kal tov tpdrov smrevavtiws tis mpoKxeipévns adrois 

2modrelas. Sri pev odv Set tH pedAdAoUcn Kadas modiTEd- 
ec0at tiv Tav dvayKkaloy drdpxew cyxoAnv, dporoyotpuerdy 35 
éori- tiva dé rpémov tmdpxev, od padiov rAaBeiv. Ff TE 
yap Oerradav teveotela modAdkis EréGeTo Tois Oerradois, 1.4 
dpolws dt Kai rois Adxwow of cidwres (Gorep yap éped- 

3 pevovres Tois adtvyxijpact Siaredotow)* mepi dé rods Kpiras 
ovdév mw To.obrov cupBéBnxev’ airiov 3 tows 7d Tas yerTvid- 40 
cas modes, kalrep modenotoas ddAfAas, pndeulay elvar 1269 b 
ctppaxov trois adiorapévois Sid Td ph oupdépew Kal 
avrais Kexrnpévais mepiotkous: rots 8 Adxwow of yervidv- 
tes €xOpol mdvres fhoav, Apyeion kal Meoojvio: Kal ‘Ap- 
ndédes: érrel kal rois @erradois kar dpxas adlorayto did 5 
Td Trodepelv ert Trois mporxdpas, Axatois Kal ITeppaiBois 

4xai Mdyvnow. €o.xe de wal ef pndey Erepov, d\de 76 ye 
Tis émipedeias épyades elvat, riva det mpds adrods duirjj- 
oat tpbrov dvtépevol re yap bBplfover Kal rev iowy dg.od- 
ow éavrods Trois Kuplos, kai kako abars (@vres ériBovdetovar 10 
Kai picodow. dijdov ody ws ovK ekevplaKxover tov BéATicTov 
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Tporov, ols rotro ovpBalver epi riv ee Gi dt 5 
mepl ras yuvaixas dveots Kal mpds Thy mpoalperw Tis To- 
Aurelas BAaBepa Kal mpos eddaipoviay mbdrAEwS. GoTrEp yap 
15 oikias pépos dvijp Kat yuvy, Oijdov drt Kal woAW eyyds 
rod Siya Sinpfoba Set voulfew ets ge 7d Tay dvdpev TAH- 
Oos kal 75 TOY yuvatkay, OoTe Ev Boats TodiTelais havrAws 
€xe TO epi Tas yuvaikas, TS fuiov THs modrAEws elvar Set 
vouifery advouobérntov. Smep éxet cupBéBnKxev’ GAnv yap 6 
20 riv moAw 6 vopobérns elvar Bovdépevos Kapreptkhv, Kata 
pev tovs dvdpas gavepbs éart To.odros wy, emi O& TY yuval- 
Kav e€npérnkeyy (Got yap aKovAdoTas pos dmacav ako- 
Aaciav kai Tpugepas. Bote dvayKalov ev TH ToLa’Ty WoAL- 7 
Tela Tipaoba Tov mAodTov, ddAws TE Kav TKXwOL yuVal- 
25 KoKpaTovpevol, KaOdrEep Ta TOAAG THY OTpaTIwTiKoY Kal 
Todeuikav yevav, tw Kedrav 4 wav ef tives Erepor ga- 
VEp@S TETLULHKAGL THY Mmpos ToS Appevas ouvovolay. EoLKE g 
yap 6 prOoroyjcas mpHros ovK addyws oufedgar Tov” Apn 
mpos tiv Adpodirnyv: 7) yap mpos tiv T&v dppévev 6uirlav 
30 mpos Tiy TOV yuvalK@v haivoyvTat KaTak@yxipor mavTes of- 
Toodro. did mapa Tois Adkwo. Todd’ wmApyxev, Kal ToAAd 
Sioxetro td Tov yuvaikov emi THS adpxjs avtav. Kalro.g 
dvapéper yuvaikas apxewv 7 Tovs adpxovtas bd Tov 
yuvaikav dapxecba ; rattd yap ovpBatver. ypnoipov & 
35 ovons THs Opac’tynros mpos ovdev TaV eyKUKAlwy, GAN éEizrrEp, 


mpos Tov moAenov, BArAaBepdtara: Kal mpos radO ai rdv 


—_— 


Aaxévev joav. edjdrwoav 8 él ris OnBalwy éuBorjs- 10 
/ X\ \ OX re ef > ( a 
Xpyoiuor pev yap ovdey joav, @omep ev ETEpais modeowr, 
OépuBov S& mapeixov mrelw T&v Todreulov. Ee apxfs pev 
40 ovv éoike oupBeBnkévar Tois Adkwow evrAdyas 7) TOV ‘yu- 
1270 avatkav dveciss £m yap tis olkelas Sia tas orparteias 11 
4 aspes dre£evodvTo modvy x povov, TodepobvTes Tov Te pds Apyetous 
morepov Kal mdédww Tov mpds “Apxddas Kai Meoonvious: 


4 4 € A A ~ ~ 4 
cxordoavres S& abrods piv mapetxov TH vopobéTn mpow- 
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Someroinpévous dia rv otpatiwrixdy Biov (woAAa yap exe 5 


pépn Ths dperfs), tas d& yuvaixas gaol piv dyev ém- 
Xetpfoa tov AvKotpyov én rods vépous, ds 8 dvréxpovov, 
12 dmoorfvat madd, airiat pev ody eloiv adra Tay yevope- 
voy, bore SHAov Sti Kal ravrns Tis dpaprias. GAN *peis 
ob Totro oKotobpev, Tim det cvyyvapnv Exew 7H ph Exe, 


13 G\Aa epi Tod dpOas Kal pi dpOas. Ta St mepi Tas yu- 


vaikas @xovra pi) Kada@s Eoixev, Sorep €AExOn Kal mpé- 
Tepov, ov pdvoy ampérerdy Tiva toety Tis todtrelas adris 
kaO’ adtiy, GAA oupBddrdccOal te mpods tiv didoxpn- 
pariav, pera yap Ta viv pnOévra trois mwepi tiv dvepa- 
14 Alav Tips Krhoews Emitipnoeev ay Tis’ Tols pkey yap av’Tov 
oupBéBnxe KextnoOat modAjv lav ovciav, Trois d& mép- 
trav pikpdv: Siémep els dAlyous Hxev 1) xdpa. Tobro dé Kal 
dia tov voywv Téraxrat gatvros: a@veicbar piv yap 7 
Toreiv Thy dmdpxoveav etroinaev ov Kadév, dpbas moinoas, 
Oidévat 8 Kai katadelrew éfovoiav édwxe Tois Bovdropévors- 
kalrot tavTd ovpBaivew dvaykaiov éxetvws Te Kal obras. 
15 €ort 8 Kal Tov yuvatkav oyxeddv Ths mdons xépas Tov 
mévTe pepav Ta S00, TaY 7 EmiKAnpwv TOAA@Y yiVOpLEevar, 
kal dia 7d mpoikas diddvar peyddras. Kalroc BédrTiov jy 
pndeplav H ddrlyny 4 kal perpiay rerdyOav viv 8 E€eort 
Soival re tiv émixAnpov brw adv BotvrAntat’ Kav amobdvp 
pi) Siabépevos, dv dy katadinn KAnpovépov, obros @ av 
16 On Sidwow, rTovryapody duvapévns THs xdpas xtAlous ln- 
meis Tpépew Kal mevtakoglous Kal drdlras Tpicpuplovs, odde 
xAo 7d TAOS Fear, yéyove 8 did Tav Epyov aura 
_ OAdov Gre patrws atrois elye ta mepl rhv régw ratrn 


Olay yap mArAnyhv obx vmhveyxey 1 mods, GAN dmddero 


17 dia Thy ddtyavOpwriav. Réyovar 8 as emi piv trav mporé- 
pov Bacihéwy peredidocay ris modirelas, dor ov ylver Oa 
fore bdtyavOpwriav trodepotyvrwy tmoddv xpbvor. Kai hac 
clval more trois Xmapridrais kal pvplovs: od piv GAN lr’ 


25 


30 


35 
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éorly ddnOq ratra eire ph, BéAtiov Td Sid THs KThoews 
@pariopévns mAnOvew advdpav tiv médw. wvrevavtios dé 18 
40 Kal 6 mrepi Thy Tekvotroitay vopyos mpds Tavrnv Tiv d16p0w- 
1270 bow,  BovdAdpyevos yap 6 vouobérns as mreiorous elvat Tods 
Yrapridras, mpodyerat rods moAlras Gri wAelorovs troveto Oar 
maidas: tot. yap avrois véuos Tov pev yevyioavTa Tpels 
viods &ppoupov eivat, rov St rérrapas aren TdvTwv. Katror 19 
5 pavepdv drt modAdA@y yiwopévwy, THS dé xdpas pitw dinpn- 
f GAA prj 
kai T& tepl tiv égopelav Eyer hatvAws: 1) yap apyx? Ku- 


pévns, avayKaioy moddods yiverOat mévnras. 


pla pev adri) Tov peylorov adrois éotiv, yivovra 8 éx Tod 
Onpov mdvres, ore ToAAdKIS EuTrimrovaelw dvOpwro opddpa 
10 mévntres els Td apxetov, of Sid THy aroplay oyiot hoary, 
édjrwoav St moddAdKis pev Kal mpérepov, kal viv de év 20 
tois “Avéplos' Siapbapévtes yap apyupi tivés, boov ed’ 
éavtois, dAnv tiv mwoAw dmédeoav, Kat dia Td TY ap- 
xiv evar Alav peyddrAnv Kal iloorvpavvoy Snpaywyelv 
15 avTovs nvayKdfovto Kal of Bacideis, ore Kal Tav’Tn oVV- 
emiBrdmrecOat tiv modtrelav’ Snpokpatia yap €€ apioTo- 
Kpatlas ovvéBawwev, ovvéxer pev ovv tiv modtrelav TO ap- 21 
xelov TodTo, Hnovydfe yap 6 Shpos did 7d peréxerv THs 
Heylorns adpxis, dor elite did Tov vopobérny eire did Tv- 
20 Xnv TovTO oupméntoxey, cuughepovTws exer ToIs mpdypacw, 
det yap tiv mortrelav Thy pédAdAovoav cd(ecOat madvra Bov- 22 
AecOar Ta pépn Tis modrews evar Kal diapévew [Tadd] 
of pev ovv Bacidreis dia Thy abtav Tip olTws Exovow, of 
d& Karol Kdyabo! dia rhv yepovoiay (dOAov yap 7 apx?) 
25 alrn Ths dperis éoriv), 6 St Shpos did tiv épopelay (xab- 
forara: yap && dmdvrwv) adN aiperiy Wee thy apxjy 23 
elva tatrny e€ amdytav pév, pi) tov Tpbmov 8 Todrov dv 
vivy madapimdns ydp éort Alay, Eri SE Kal Kpicedy eior 
peyddov xKtpio., dvres of Tuxdvres, Sidmep odK avToyvdpo- 
30 vas PéATiov xkpivey adda Kata ypdupata Kal rods 


RES 
4 


1270 a 38—1271 a 23: 47 


24 vépous. éore dt Kal 4 Siatra Tov épbpwv odx dpodroyoupéevy 
7T@ BovrAfpari tis wédrAews: adri) pev yap dveipévn Alay 
éoriv, év St trois dAXois paddAov brepBddrAat Ewi Td oKAN- 
pov, dore ph Sdivacbar Kaprepeivy GAA AGOpa Tov vébpor 
dmodiépdckovras dmodavew tav cwpatikav *dovav.\ exe 
dt cal ra mepi-riv Tov yepbvrwv dpyiv ob Kadds adrois’ 

25 émieck@v pev yap dvTwy Kal memadevpévov ixavas mpods 
avépayabiav tdxa av eimeré Tis ouppépew TH wédrE Kal- 
ro 76 ye dia Biov kuplous elvat xpicewy peyddrdov ayudic- 
Bnrjoipov, tort ydp, Somwep Kal odparos, cal diavolas 
yijpas' tov tpbmov dé Todrov memaevpévwy wore Kal Tov 
vouobérny avtiv amioreivy os ovK adyabois avdpdow, ovK 

26 dogadés. gaivovrac dé Kai xatadwpodoxotpevor Kal Ka- 
Taxapifouevot mok\Aa Ta Kowdv of KEkowwwvnkdbtes THs 
dpxijs tadrns. didmep BéAtiov avrods pi) dvevOdvous elvat- 

viv & eiciv. Sddbgere S dv ) trav épdpwr apy?) mdcas «dOv- 
ve Tas apxds totro dé rH egopela péya Alay 7d dapor, 


kai tov Tpémov od Tobdrov Aéyouev Siddvar Seiv Tas edOdvas.: 


27 ért 6¢ kal tiv aipeoiy fy mowdvTrat Toy yepbyTwY, KaTa TE 
Thv Kplow éo7i madapiddns, kal 7d adrov aire(gOat Tov 
d~iwOnodbpevov THs dpx7s obK dpbas Exe det yap Kai Bov- 
Adpevov Kai pr Bovdrduevoy dpyewv tiv d£.ov THs apxis. 

28 viv & Smep Kwai wepi tiv ddAnv qorirelav 6 vopobérns 
gaiverat tomy’ gidoripovs yap Karacxevd{wy rods todXl- 
Tas ToUT@ KéxpnTat mpos Tiv aipecw Tay yepdvTwy’ ovdels 
yap av dpxew airhoato ph gpiréripos dy. Kalro Tar 
y adixknudrov tév éxovolwy Ta mreiora cvpBalver oxeddv 

29 did pidroripiav Kal did piroxpynpariay rois dvOpdrois.| repi 
8 Bacirelas, ef piv ph BéAriov Eotw brdpyew rais 1é- 
Aeow 7 BéATiov, GdrdrAos Ectw Abyoss GAAA pry BéATibv 
ye ph KaOdmep viv, GAAa Kara tiv adbrod Biov eExacrov 

0 KpiverOar trav Baciiéwy. Sri 8% 6 vopobérns obd’ adrds oler at 
Sivacba moeiv Kadods Kayabods, Siro. dmriorel yody as ovK 


35 
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ovo ikavas adyabois dvdpdow' Sdiémep egéreurov ovpmpec- 
25 Bevras tovs éxOpovs, kal owrnpiav évouifov TH more eivat 
76 oracidfew Tods Bacirels, {ov Karas O ovde epi Ta ovE- 
7 4 , , ‘ , A , 
cirta Ta Kadovpeva pidizia vevomobérnTa TH KaTacTHoavTt 
mp@tov' der yap amd Kolvod paddrov elvat thy ctvodoy, 31 
=a 
2 \ a Lcd ~ 
KaOdmep év Kpyrn mapa dt trois Adkwow Exaorov dei 
30 dépey, kal opddpa mevyitav éviwy dvtwv Kal Todt TS avd- 
Awpa od dvvapévov Satavav, Sore ovpBaiver Todvvavtiov 
wel T@ vowobéTn THS mpoatpécews. PovAeTar piv yap Onpoxpa- 32 
Tikov elvat TO Katackevacpa Tov ovocitiov, yiverar & 
HkioTa Onpokpatikoy o’Tw vevopobeTnpévoy’ peréxety pev 
35 yap od pddiov trois Aiav wévnow, Gpos S& THS modLTELas 
ovTés éotw avrois 6 matpios, Tov pi Suvdpevov Todo 7d 
Tédos Hépew pi) petéxetv adris, | 7G d€ epi rods vavdp- 33 
1 n~ ~ 
Xous vouw Kal Erepot Ties EmireTipnKaciy, 6p0Gs émiTipav- 
Tes, oTdoews yap yliverat aitios: éml yap Tois BactAedow 
2) ~ > 7 7 X\ \ PERILS 4 
40 oval aTpaTnyois adios 4 vavapxia oyeddv érépa Bacirela 
Kabéornkev, Kal @01 O€ TH brobéce TOO vopobérou emiTipy- 34 
1271 b cevey dv tis, dep Kai IIddtwv év rois vopois émiretiner 
Tpos yap pépos apeTns 1) Taca otvTa~is TOY Vouov éoTi, 
3 Tiv Todeukny? atrn yap xpnoiun mpods Td Kpareiy. Tot- 
13° yapodv éow(ovTo péev TrodepodvTes, amm@AAVYTO Se dp~avTes 
Ra oy did ay 4 ord Nv Pes , - 
3 5 01a 76 pr emlotacbar oxordgew pnde joxynkévar pnde 
7 CaF. 7 ~ ~ 4 
pilav doxnow érépay Kuplwrépay THs ToAeuKns. Tovrov dé 35 
dpdpTnpa ovK édatrov' vopifovor pev yap ylvecOa ra- 
yaba rd wepiudynta dv aperns paddr\ov 7 Kaxias, Kal 
Toro pev Kadds, dre perros TavTa KpeitTm THS aperas 
10 trohapBdvovow, ov Kaas. | patras d& €xer Kal mepi 7a 36 
Kowa Xphuata Tols Ymrapridras’ ovte yap &v TO Kows 
THS TOAEdS Ect ovdey TrOoAEMoUs peyddrous dvayKafopéevors 
ToAepeiv, elopépovol te Kaxas* did yap Td Tay. Srap- 
~ ys ~ 
TlaT@y elvat THY TAEloTHY yHv ovK e£eTdovaly GAAHAY Tas 
> > , 7 b] 7 “~ or 7 ~ 
15 elogopds, amoBéBnké re Tovvavtiov 7 vopobérn Tod ovp- 37 


1271 a 24—1272 a 7. 49 


épovtos* tiv piv yap wow memolnkey adxphparoy, tods 
& ididéras piroxpnudrovs. epi pev odv tis Aaxedatpoviwv 
moritelas émi Tocotrov eipjoOw Taira ydp éorw & pdrdor 
dy Tis émitiphoee* 3 A 
‘“H & Kpnrix) morirela mdépeyyus pév éott tatrns,10 
exec 6 pixpad pev od xelpov, 7d dé mreiov Arrov yAadv- 
pas. Kal yap foie kal éyerar 6¢ Ta TAEioTA pEpipy- 
o0a tiv Kpntixiy morrefav 4 Tov Aaxdéver, Ta St Trei- 
2o0Ta Tav adpxalwy Arrov SijpOpwra: Tav vewrépwr. gaci 
yap Tov Avxodpyov, dre tiv émirpomelav tiv Xapiddov Tod 25 
Baocitéws Katadimov amedhiunoev, tite Tov mreiorov dia- 
Tpiat xpbvov epi. Kpyrnv dia tiv ovyyévecay drrot- 
Kot yap of Avcrio Tay Aaxdévev joav, KaréXaBov 8 of 
mpos tiv adroiay edOdvres tiv tadéw Tov vipov brdpxov- 

3 vay év Tois Téte KaTotKovow. 61d Kal viv of TeploKa Tdv 30 
aitév tpémov xpa@vTat avrois, as KatacKkevdcavtos Miva 
mpotov tiv taégiv Tav vouwov, Soxet 8 7 vioos Kal mpos 
tiv adpxiv tiv “EdAnvixiy mepuxévat kal Keiobat Karas" 
méon yap émixertat tH Oadrdoon, cxeddv tay “EAAjver 
iSpupévav mepi tiv Oddaccav mdvTor améxer yap TH Mev 35 
Tis IledXomovyjcou pixpév, rh 6t THs Actas rob mepi Tpidmiov 

4 rérov Kai‘Pédov, 81d kal riv ris Oaddoons dpx}v Karéo- 
xev 6 Mivas, cai ras vijoous tas piv exelpdoaro tas 
& wxiwev, reros St emiOeuevos rH Xixedla rov Blov éreded- 
tnoev éxei wept Kdpixov, tye & dvddoyov % Kpnrtixi rd- 40 

5 gis mpods tiv Aaxwvixiys yewpyotol te yap rots pey eiro- 


res Tois 6¢ Kpnolv of meploxot, cal ovoclria map adpdo- 12724 


tépos éorivy Kai 76 ye adpxaiov éxddovy of Adxwves ov di- 
Sirta dda avdpeia, Kabdmep of Kpires, 7 Kal Sidrov srt 
6 éxeiOev edXnjrvbev. Ere 8% Tis odtrelas 4 Tags’ of pey 
yap pop tiv avriy Exovor divapw trois év tH Kpirn s 
Kadoupévois Koopos, WA of pev i i mévte Tov apid- 
pov of d& Kdcpor déxa eloivr of d& yépovtes Tois yépovary, 
VOL. II. E 


Io 
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ods KaAodow of Kpnres Bovany, trou Bacireia dé mpérepov 
pev jv, era KatéXvoav of Kpjres, Kai tiv tyepoviay of 
Koopot Tv KaTa moAE“ov Exovoww" ExKAnoias dé peTEéxovat 
? 
mdvres, kupia & ovdevés eotiv GdAX 7) ovverrunpyndhioa ta d6- 
gavra Tois yépovot Kal Tois Kéopols. Ta pev ovY T@V oVO- 
aitiwy éxer BéATLov Tois Kpnoiv } trois Adkwou- €v péev 
yap Aaxedaivovr kata Kephadijy Exaotos <icpéper 7d TeE- 
7 , X v4 7 / 4 ~ 3 
Taypévov, ef O€ pH, peTéxetv vopos KwdAver THS TodTELas, 
6a cA \ 7 d de KK: 4 7 
Kabdmep eipntat Kal mporepov, ev dé Kprrn Ko.worépes, 
dws wdvTev yap Tov ylvoLévav Kapra@v Te Kal Booxnpd- 
3 “~ 7 ‘ iz a 7 ¢ Y 
Tov EK Tov Snpociwy Kai Popov ods gépovow of mepi- 
OlKOL, TETAKTAL pépos TO pev pds Tors Oeods Kal TAS Kol- 


X\ 7 XN \ A , ef s--2 ~ 7 
vas NetToupyias, Td dé Tots guvaciTiols, daT EK KoLVOD TpE- 


ie \ ~ \ ~ ‘ 2 f 
gecOar mdvras, Kal yuvaikas Kat tmaidas Kal dvdpas: 


mpos O€ Tiv ddtyootTiavy ws whéAiwov TOAAa TrEPtAo- 
Ve € ? \ A \ ; 4 ~ 
abdnkev 6 vopobéTns, Kal mpos tiv didgevgi Tov yuvai- 
kav, iva pg ToAVTEKV@OL, THY Mpos TOS AppEvas TroLnoas 
dpiriav, wept fs ef patdAws 7 pr havdrAws, Erepos Eorat 
Tod dtacképacbat Kaipés, dru O€ Ta epi Ta ovociTia Bér- 
Tliov TéTaxtat Tois Kpnolv 7 Tois Adkwo., davepdv. Ta 
dé wept rods Kécpous ert yxeElpovy Tav Eddpwr 5 pev yap 
ya Q . ~ > 4 , ~ € 7 \ 7 7 
Exel Kakov TO TOY Efbpwy apyxEtov, UTdpxXEL Kai TovTOLS’ Yyi- 
> - 
vovTa yap of TuxévTess 5 O Exe cupdhéper mpds Tiv ToAL- 
7 bd ~ d 4 ] ” X , ») \ ‘ eo 
teiav, evTad0a ovK éoTiv, €éxel pev ydp, dia Td THY aipe- 
ow €k wdvTov éival, peTexov 6 Onpos THS peyloTns apxns 
, \ id eo - ? ? 2 £ Va 
BovdeTat pévery Thy TodiTelav’ évtadOa 6 ovK é€ amdvTov 
~ , ~ ~ 
aipodvrat Tovs Kéopous AX Ek TLV@Y yEv@Y, Kai TOvS yépov- 
TAS EK TOV KEKOTUNKOTMY, TeEpl @Y Tods avTods dv TIS él- 
mete Adyous Kal epi tov ev Aaxkedaipovt ywopévor* 7d 
\ > - fond 
yap avuTedOuvoy Kal Td dia Biov peifiv éott yépas THs 
+f? A > 
agias adtois, kal 7d ph Kata ypdupara apxewv arr 
, 7 
avToyvapovas éemuogpadés, 7d 8 hovydgew pi) petéxovta 


40 Tov Onuov ovdéy onpeiov Tob TeTdx Oat Kada@s: ovdety yap 


12 


1272 a 8—1272 b 32. 51 


Anpparos te Tois Kécpois womep Tois éEdpois, mébppw y’ 

13 droxodow év vicw Tov dtapbepotvrwy. iv dé mowivrat Tis 1272 b 
dpaptlas tatrns latpelay, dromos Kai ov moXtTik?) GAA 
dvvacrevTikh ToAAdkKis yap €xBddAovet cvoTdvres Tives TOdS 
Kéopous ) Tav ovvapyéytev abtav } Tav idiwwray, ferret 
dé cal peragd Trois kéopos amemeiy tiv apxjv. Tatras 
6) mdvra BéAtiov ylverOar Kata vépov } Kat’ avOpérev 

14 BovrAnow: ov yap dogadis 6 kavov. mdvrev dé pavdéra- 
tov Td THs dkocplas Tov duvarav, hv Kabioraot moddEKIS 
drav pr Sixas Botdwvrar Sodvar ff Kai SHrov os Eyer TE 
moriTelas 1) Tats, GAN ov TodiTela EoTiv ada dvvacTela 10 
padAov, €ld0acr S¢ SiadrkapBdvortes tiv Shpyov Kal rods 
pirovs povapylay mroeiv Kal oracidfew Kal padxeoOat mpds 

15 ddAfAous. Kalrot rl dtadéper 7d ToLvobrov 7 did Tivos ypdvov 
pnkére mréAw elvat tiv Toia’rnv, GAA AverOat Tiy Tro- 
Airikijy Kowoviav ; €or 8 éemixivdvvos obrws Exovca OAs, 15 
tav Bovropévey émitidecOa Kai dvvapévwy, adda Kabd- 
mep eipntat, odferar dia Tov Témow f<evnracias yap 7d 

16 7éppw tremoinxey, 616 kal 7d T@v Teploikwy péve Tois Kpn- 
giv, of 8’ eiAwres adioravTat ToAdaKis ovTE yap e~wrept- 
Kis apxjs Kowwvotow of Kpnres, vewoti te moAEpos £evikds 20 
diaBeBnkev els tiv vicov, ds memoinxe havepav tiv acbé- 
veiav Tov éxel vouwv. epi pev ovv Tabrns elphobw Trocad& 
Helv THs todtrelas 

TTodrever Oar Sé Soxotcr xai Kapyndévioe xad@s kai ll 
TOAAAG TEpLTTaS mpos tovs dAXous, pddiota 8 Evia Tapa 25 
mAnoiws Tois Adxkwow ara: yap al modreia Tpeis ad- 
Ajras te atveyyts més elot Kai Tav ddAdAwv TOAD dia- 
pépovow, } Te Kpntixt xai 4 Aaxwvixr kai rpirn rovrev 
4) Kapynéovioy Kal morAdka Tay TeTaypévov ~Exet Tap’ 

2 avtois Kahas. onpeiov d¢ modirelas ouvTeTaypévns Td Tov 30 
Sijpov txovoay Siapévew ev rH rdger. THs modrelas, Kal 
pire ordow, 6 tt Kal dfiov elreiv, yeyevqoda pre tv- 

E2 
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pavvov. exe d& mapamAjoia tH Aakwvixi modireia Ta 3 
pev ovociria Tay Eraipi@v Tois gidirios, Tiy dé TOV EKa- 
35 Tov Kal TerTdpwv apxiv Tois epdpors (Av ov xeipov" of 
fev yap éx Tav TUX évTev eit, Tadtny SB alpodyTat Thy apx7Vv 
dpiotivdnv), rods dé Bacwdeis Kal tiv yepovoiay avddoyov 
Tots €xet Bacircdor Kal yépovow: Kal BédAriov St Tovs Ba- 4 
~ 4 ‘ >| EY cy 7 \ ~ 4 
aiAreis ponte Kata Td avr eivar yévos, pnde TodTo Td Tv- 
40 XOv, el Te Stadépov, Ex TovTwv aiperods paddov 7) Kab’ HAL- 
7 4 DS ? “~ 5) > ~ - 
kiav' peyddov yap Ktpio KabeoTares, dv evTEdrEIS BOL, 
1273 a peydda Bdrdmrovor kal EBraay dn thy midAwW THY Tov 
Aaxedatpoviov, Ta _pey ody mrCloTa Tay émiTipNOévT@v av 5 
dia tas mapexBdoes Kowa Tvyxdver mdoais dvTa Tats 
tH) 7 2 “~ SW \ < € a ~ > 
elpnpéevais moXtrelaiss Tov Ot. mpos THv bTdOecw THS apl- 
a \ nn 7 A X , Nae > 7 
5 oToKpatias Kal THs moXTElas Ta pev els Onpov EkkXiveEL 
A SY ? s) ) 7 ~ X \ \ \ 
pPaddov, Ta O° Eis OALyapyiav, Tod pey yap Ta pev Tpoo- 
4 \ \ X\ lA . Ds | ~ : e & 
dyev Ta O& pr mpocdyew mpos tov Shpov of Bacirels 
KUplol peTa TaY yEpdyT@y, av Spoyvmpov@or madvTes’ El 
d& py, kai Tovrwv 6 Sjposs & 8 dy elodépwoty obToL, ov 6 


~ lA > lA “~ 7 X ta La) »” 
10 Otakotoat povov arodidéact TO Shuw Ta SdfavTa Tols dp- 


ovolv, GAA Ktpioc Kpivew eiol Kal T& Bovdopévw Tots 
X , p Pp : ers 


? 2 bd] A ” e > A { eee 
elopepopévois avreimely E€eoTiv, Orep ev Tals éTEpats TOAL- 
7 by B4 n \ \ 7 io BA ~ 
Telais ovK €oTLv, TO O& Tas TEVTapyxias KUpias ocas TOAAGY 7 
\ 4 ei eee aay. € x = J ees a ge 
kal peyddov tp avtav aiperas eivat, kal Thy TOV ExKa- 
S 4 e - ‘ 7 b 7 a4 7 
15 TY Tavrtas aipelobar Tiv peyiotny dpxny, ert dé ravras 
mAclova dpxew xpbvov Tav adrdov (Kai yap e~eAndrvOéres 
dpxovot kal péddovtes) dAvyapxiKdv? 76 Oé apicbovs Kal 
\ bd 6 7 ? a4 ~ ¢ 
pi) KAnp@Tas dpiotoKpatikov Oeréov, kal ef TL ToLodTOY ETE- 
pov, kat 76 tas Oikas brs Tav apxelwv SikdfecOar wa- 
20 0as, Kal piy GAAas bw ddAav, kabdrep ev Aaxedaipon. 
mapexBaiver O& THs dpiotoKpatias 7) Tagis Tov Kapxnéo- 8 
viov pddiora mpds Thy ddAtyapxlav Katd Tia didvo.ay 7) 
avvdokel Tois Todos: od yap povoy adpiorivdny adda Kal 
mdourivdny otovra Seiv aipeicOat rods dpxovras: addvarov 





1272 b 33—1273 b 16. 53 


9 yap Tov dropoivra Kaha@s dpyew Kal cyoddgev. <iiep odv 25 
7d pev aipeioOar mdovrivdny ddrtyapyixéy, 7d St Kar’ dpe- 
Tiv apioroKpatixéy, aitn tis dv ein rdgis tpirn, Kab’ fv- 
wep ouvtéraxtat Kal rots Kapynéoviois ra rept tiv mo- 
Airelav* aipodyrat yap eis S00 raira Bdémovtes, Kal pd- 
Aiora Tas peyloras, Tovs Te Bacirels Kai Tods aTparnyots. 30 

10 det St vouifery dudprnua vopobérov tiv mapéxBacw eivat 
THS adpiotokparias ravrnyy é€ apxns yap Tovd’ dpay éori 
Tav avayKaordror, Srws of BéATicTa SivavTat cyoAd few 
kai pndtv doynpoveiv, pi povov apxovtes GAA pnd’ 


| 

| > s ’ - 4 ’ a 4 
idtwrevovres, ef dé det Br€rev Kal mpds edrreplay, ydpw 35 
| aXoAnS, pabrov Td Tas peyloras aynTras civat TaV apxar, 

, 


11 THY Te Baoirelav Kal Thy otpatnylavy Evtipov yap 6 vépos 


ns 


oUTOS TroLet Tov TAODTOY paAXrov THS apeTHS, Kal Thy TéoALW 

| bAnv giroypyparovy bre 8 dv brordBn ripov elvar 7rd 

| kUplov, avdyxkn Kal Tv Tav adAd\wv Toditav Ségav aKo- 40 

Aovbeiv tobros’ Srrov dé pr) pddALtoTa ape? Tiara, TavTnV 

~ 12 ovy olév re BeBalws dpioroxpareiobat Thy moditelav. €Bife- 1273 b 

? c0a: 8 edoyov Kepdatveww tods avovpévous, drav Satavy- 

cavres dpywow* dromov yap ef mévns pev av Emekis de 

| BovAjoerat xepdaivey, pavrédrepos 8’ dv ob BovdAncerat darra- 

! vnoas, 61d det rods duvapévous dpior dpyxetv, TovTous apyxetv. 5 

| BéAriov 8’, ef kal mpoeiro riv evoplay Tav émtetK@v 6 vo- 

| pobérns, Gd\Ad apxdvtT@v ye émipedreiobar THs sXOARS. 

13 paddrov & dv Sdgeev eivar kal 7d mrelovs adpxas Tov avbrov 
dpxew* OSmrep evdoxipet mapa tots Kapyxndovios, ev yap 


Up évds Epyov dpior’ dmoredeira. det 8° dws ylvntat Tobro 10 
dpav Tov vopobérny, Kal pr) mpoordrrew tov adbrov avrciv 


14 kal oxutoropeivy, 06’ Srrov pr) pixpa& mos, TodiTiKdTEpov 


"“'o + a =a Th ee “Ay 


mrelovas petéxev tav apxa@v, Kal Snpotik@repov’ xKowvd- 
tepbv te ydp, ka0drep elmopev, kal Ké\\ov Exacrov dro- 
. reXetrat tav at’tav Kal Oarrov, S8Hrov dé rodro émi Trav 15 
: moveuikav Kal Tav vavTikav' ev TovTois yap dyporépos 
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Oia mdvrov as eizeiv duekfjdvOe 7d dpyev Kai Td dpyxeo- ) 
~ J) ~ 
Oat. ddrryapxixns & ovons THs moditelas dpiota exped- 15 
youot T® mAouTelv, ale TL TOD Oypou pépos ExméutrovTes Emi 
20 Tas TOAELS, TOUT@ yap l@vTaL Kal TroLovaL povipoy Ti)Vv ToO- 
Airefav. Ara TouTi éort TUXNS Epyov, Set dS? doTacLdaTOUS 
eivar dia Tov vomobérny. viv dé, dv adtvyla yévnrai Tis 16 
‘ \ ~ > n ~ b] 7 +>Qn7 > 4 
kal TO WAHOos drooTh Tav apxopévar, oddév Eat HdéppLakov 
dia Tév vopwrv THs hovyxlas. epi pev ody THS Aaxedatpoviov 
25 moAitelas Kal Kpntixns kal THs Kapyndoviwr, airep dixaiws 
evookipodat, TOUTOY Exel Tov TpdTOV’ 
12 Tay d& dropnvapévoy te tept moditelas Evioe pev ovK 
an ? ~ 
éxolvavnoav mpadgewy TOAITLK@Y Ov wYTLV@VODY, GAAX SLETE- 
Aecay iSwwrevovtes Tov Biov, mepi av ei TL dELddOYoY, €ipn- 
|] 3 
X\ al 4 4 X 7 7 € 
30 Tat aoxeddv Tepi mdvTw@v, Evioc JE vopobéTar yeydvacw, of 
XN a > 7 Ld e x ~ can b] 7 7 
fev tais oixetais modeow, of d& Kal Tav dOveiwy Tici, Tro- 
AirevOévtes adroit: Kal Totty of pév vouwv éyévovto On- 
+ “A 
puovpyol povov, of d& Kai modtreias, ofov Kal AvKodpyos kai 
/ < a \ / ‘ 7 4 
SorAwv: ovToL yap Kal vomous Kal TroAiTElas KaTéoTyoav. 
35 mepi pev ovv tHS Aaxedaipoviwy ecipnrat, SorAwva O Evior 2 
X yo 4 7 } a“ > lA 
fev olovrar yevéoOat vouobérny omovdaiovy ddALtyapyxiav Te 
yap Katadtoa Aiav dkparov ovoav, kai SovrAevovTa Tov 
Onpov tradoat, kal Onpoxpatiav Katactioa tiv mdarpiov, 
~ > ? 
pigavta Kad@s Tiv TodiTEélav Elvat yap THY pev ev Apel 
40 Way@ BovAdrjy odtyapxikdv, TO O& Tas apxads alperas api- 
otokpatikéy, Ta d& SikacTHpia Snpotikdv. Eoxe d& YOAwv 3 
1274 a éxeiva pev brdpxovta mpérepoyv ov KaTadrdoa, Tv TE Bov- 
Aijv kal ThY TOV apxav aipeoty, Tov dé Shpov KaracThoat, 
Ta OikacTipia momoas €k mdvTav. 6d Kal péudovtal 
tives avT@: doar yap Odrepov, Kvpiov moijoavTa Td diKa- 
5 oTHplov mdvTwv, KAnpwrov dv. émel yap TodT icxucev, doTreEp 4 
Tupdvve TO On j 7 Aurelav eis Thv vo 
pdvve 7@ Ono xapifdpevor Thy TodtTelay els Tv viv 
é 7 7 ‘ \ 3 "A ’ 4 
npoKkpatiav katéoTnoay, kal Tiv pev ev Apeio mdy@ Bov- 
Ajv “Eqiddtns exddrovoe kai Ilepixdrs, ta 8 Sikacripia 
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pucbopbpa Karéornce Ilepixdns, kai rodrov 8) tiv tpérov 
éxacros tav Snpaywyav mpojyayey aigwv els tiv viv dn- 
5 poxpariav. galverar dé ob Kata tiv Xdbrwvos yevérOat robiro 
mpoalpeciv, GAAA padrov amd ovpmT@paros (THs vavap- 
xfas yap év tois Mnédtxois 6 dipos aitios yevdpevos éppo- 
vnpaticOn, Kai Snuaywyods thaBe gavdovs avTimoXrevo- 
pévov Tov émetkav), érel YoAwv ye Coxe Tv avayKaio- 
raétnv amodidévat TO Shpo divapi, 7d Tas apxydas aipei- 
cba kai edOdvey (und? yap tobrov Kipios av 6 Sipos 
6 doidos dv ein Kal rrodémios), Tas 8 dpxas Ex TeV yvapi- 
pov Kal Tov evrépwy KaTéotnoe Tdoas, EK TOY TEVTAKO- 


_ 


°o 


- 


5 


ciopedipvey Kai Cevyitav Kal tpirov TéXovs TIS Kadoupévns 2 
immddos: 7d dt réraprov Onrikéy, ois ovdemias apy7s perhv. 
vopobéra St éyévovro Zddevkds Te Aoxpois Tots éemigedpu- 
plos, kai Xapévdas 6 Karavaios rots abrod roXdiras Kai 


2 
° 


tais dddNais tais Xadkidixais mo6deou tais wept ITadiav 

7 kal SixeXlav. meipavra dé tives Kal avvdyew as 'Ovo- 25 
paxpirovu pev yevopévou mpaérovu Setvod rept vopobeciav, yupva- 
cOjva 8 adbrov év Kpyhrn Aoxpov bvra Kai émdnpoivra 
kara Téxynv pavtikny: tovrou dt yevécOar Oddrnra éraipor, 
Oddrnros 8 axpoariy Avkoipyov Kai Zdédevkov, ZadevKov 

8 dt Xapévdav, aAda Tabra pév A€yovew doKerTétEpoy TH 30 
xpbvm A€yovTes, eyévero dé Kai PirdArAaos 6 KopivOi0s vo- 
pobérns OnBaios. fv & 6 Pir\ddao0s 7d pev yévos Tar 
Baxyiadav, épaoris d& yevopevos Atoxd€ovs Tod vikioavtos 
"Oduprriacw, as éxeivos Tiv modAw dure Stapiohoas Tov 
épwra tov THS pntpos Arxvovns, amndrOdev els OnBas, Kaxei 35 

9 tov Blov érededrnoay audpérepot. Kal viv ert detxvbovar rods 
tapous a’tav adAnAots pev edovvérrovs dvras, mpos dé tiv 
tav Kopwiwv xépav tod pev ovvérrov tod 8’ ob cuvémrov' 
pv0oroyovc1 yap avrods obrw téfacbat riv tapjy, Tov pev 
Avoxréa dia tiv aréy Peavy rob mdOous, dws pr) dmomros 40 
éorat  Kopw6ia amd rod yéparos, rov dt Pidddaov, dros 
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1274 b Aromros. @knoav pev ovv dia Thy ToiadTnv aitiay mapa 10 
trois OnBaiors, vopobérns 8 adrois éyévero Pidddraos rep 
T Gddkov Twav Kal mepl THs tatdotrolias, ods Kadodowv 
2 =~ ld Y Ss a>?) s O7 | eee Ne 7 
é€xeivor vopous Oerikovs: Kal TodT éotiv idiws im’ Exelvou vevo- 

5 pobernpévoy, Gras 6 aptOuds od{nrat Tov KAnpwov, Xa- 11 
pévdov & idiov pev ovdév ete trAHv al Sika Tov Wevdopap- 
Topwv (mparos yap eroince tiv éerioxn ww), TH O axpiBeia 
Tav vouwy éotl yAaduperepos Kal Tay viv vopobeTar. 
[Paréov & idiov 4 rev odcidy dvpygrwors, IIddérwvos 8 7 12 

IO TE TOY yuvalKov Kal Traidwy Kal THs ovoias KolWdrns Kal 
‘ , a A ” a) xe \ , , 
Ta cvocitia Tév yuvalk@y, ert O 6 mepl THY péOnv vopos, 
TO Tods vipovTas cupTocLapyxeEly, Kal THY Ev TOLS TroAEpLI- 
os BN ed 3 , lA 4 A Vi 
Kois doknolv Omws augidégioe yivevtat KaT& Thy ped€erny, 
Ca la \ \ 4 Cp ~ ~ x 
as O€ov pr Tiv pev xphotpov elvat totv yxepoiv thy Oe 
v2 XN  & es > ? 
15 dxpnotov|. Apdkovros d& voor pév elo, wodireia 0 brap- 13 
xovon Tovds vopous €Onkev- idiov S ev Tots vopors ovd€v éotiy 
6 tt kal pvelas df.ov, wARV 7 yxaderdrns dia Td THs Cnpias — 
péyeOos. éyévero dé Kal IIitraxds vopwv Snpwovpyds aAN 
> ~ 
ov toXiteias’ véuos 6 idios abrod 7d Tods peOvovras, dv 
, , Pr ) ie A ; . 5 5 
20 TL MTalowal, TAEiw (npiav arotivety Tov vVnddvTov’ dia yap 
TO mAclous bBpifew peOvovras 7} vigovras od mpos Thy cvy- 
yvdéunv améBreev, drt det peOdovow exew paddov, dd\A& 
mpos TO oupdépov. éyévero dé Kal ‘Avdpodduas ‘Pnyivos 14 
vonobérns Xadkidedor trois emt Opdkns, ob mepi re Ta go- 
25 Vika Kal Tas emiKANpous eotivy ov pv GrAAa iOidv ye ovdev 
] ~ , 4 \ \ 7 \ 4 g 
avTod déyelv Exot Tis dv. TH pev ov TeEpi Tas TorTElas, 
Tas Te Kupias kal Tas bd TiWev Elpnuévas, EoTw TEAewpn- 
péva Té6v Tpdrov TovTOY. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Tue following notes are intended to be used in conjunction 
with the apparatus criticus of Susemihl’s editions, and especially 
that of 1872. ° It is in these editions alone that the MSS. and their 
readings, and also the version of the Vetus Interpres, can be fully 
studied. In those cases, indeed, in which I have been obliged to 
choose between a reading supported by the whole of one family 
of MSS. and one supported by the whole of the other, and the 
choice was attended with doubt, I have commonly noted the reading 
which I have not adopted, and I have taken some pains, in dealing 
with the readings offered by the first family of MSS., to point out 
the passages in which we are unable to affirm with certainty that 
agreed with M* P’, for perhaps even the third and last of Susemihl’s 
editions hardly makes it clear how numerous they are. The student 
of Susemihl’s apparatus crilicus, in fact, occasionally finds in it 
readings which Susemihl does not accept ascribed to 1, and may 
naturally infer that 1’ (i.e. © as well as Ms P") support the reading 
adopted by him. This is, no doubt, frequently the case, but on 
the other hand it frequently happens that the reading of I is not 
ascertainable, and of course, when this is so, Susemihl’s reading 
rests only on the authority of Ms P’, for we cannot assume without 
proof that r agreed with Ms P’ and not with 1?; on the contrary, 
r often agrees with * against Ms P’. Thus the :nduditadle dis- 
crepancies between 0’ and I? prove on examination to be con- 
siderably less numerous than might be supposed’. I have seldom 


* Susemihl would seem in the fol- 
lowing notes of his third edition, for 
instance, tacitly or otherwise to attri- 
bute to IT' a reading which can only 
be attributed with certainty to M* 
P' :—1252 b 2, of om. I’: §, 7d post 
wal om, TI*; 1253 a 32, 6 om. M1’; 
1255 b 23, rais add. MI": 26, 
dporoux) I’: 1256 b 8, didopévn T?: 


13, yevouévors I’: 1258 b 1, peraBAn- 
Tinhs TI’: 1260 a 31,46 ante wais add. 
TI’. In 1260 a 21, the reading dwav- 
rev is ascribed to II', but we cannot 
tell from Vet. Int. omntum whether he 
found dwayray or wayroy in his Greek 
text (see his rendering of 1263 b 17 
sq-). These references need not 
carried farther than the First Book. 
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noted variants clearly not supported by the whole of a family, 
except when I hoped to be able to throw some fresh light on their 
value. ‘The readings which I have given from O? will at any rate 
serve to illustrate the character of a manuscript which, though be- 
longing to a well-known variety, does not always agree with P*, the 
MS. to which it is most nearly allied. I have drawn more largely 
on the Vetus Interpres, noting freely any renderings which seemed 
to call for remark. I have sought by a study of his method of 
translation to contribute to the solution of the important question, 
in what cases we can safely infer from his renderings a variation in 
the Greek text used by him. - Here and there, but not often, I have 
noted renderings to which Susemihl has omitted to call attention. 
I have also occasionally indicated passages in which the text of the 
translation appears to be by no means certain, and recorded any 
readings found in the MSS. of it consulted by me which seemed to 
deserve mention. But my main object in these notes has been to 
discuss the copious data furnished by Susemihl, and especially to 
throw light on the characteristics of the MSS. and the Latin trans- 
lation, in the hope of contributing to the ascertainment of the 
correct text of the Politics. 

My quotations from the Latin translation of Leonardus Aretinus 
(Lionardo Bruni of Arezzo) are based on a comparison of the beauti- 
ful MS. of this translation in the possession of New College, Oxford 
(MS. 228), which belongs to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
with a Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 195). I have drawn 
attention in the following notes to one or two passages in which 
these MSS. do not support readings ascribed by Susemihl to 
Aretinus; I do not know what is the cause of this discrepancy, but 
I may refer to Susemihl’s remarks in his first edition of the Politics, 
p. xxix sq., as to the supposed existence of two versions of Aretinus’ 
translation, for it is possible that the discrepancy is thus to be 
accounted for. 

The conjectures by which scholars have sought to emend the 
text will be found fully recorded in Susemihl’s editions. 

I have already (above, p. xlviii, note 1, and p. xlix, note 2) ex- 
plained the symbols which I have adopted from Susemihl. A full 
account of the MSS. of the Politics and the Vetus Interpres con- 
sulted by Susemihl will be found in the Prolegomena to his first 
edition (that of 1872), and also a full account of the corrections in 
P', P?, and P*. As to the Vatican Fragments, see the Preface. 

I add some remarks on the MSS. consulted by me. 

MS. 112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (O°) is a 
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fifteenth century manuscript containing the Politics together with 
other writings of Aristotle, or ascribed to him (see for its contents 
Mr. J. A. Stewart, The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. i, part i, p. 5), and bearing at 
the foot of its first page the following inscription :—Orate pro anima 
Joannis Claimondi collegit corporis Christi primi presidis, qut hunc 
librum etdem condonavit. (Mr. Stewart mentions, p. 6, that Clai- 
mond was President of Corpus from 1517 to 1537.) Its text of 
the Politics is written in a very legible hand, but there are not a 
few corrections both between the lines and in the margin, and these 
corrections are made partly by the writer of the MS. himself, partly 
by a corrector (corr.'), whose handwriting is in many cases easily 
distinguishable from that of the writer of the MS., but in some not so, 
and especially in those in which the correction is between the lines 
and consists of a single letter only, or two or three. The ink used 
by this corrector is often very similar to that of the MS. One or 
two corrections in the first two books are apparently due to a second 
corrector. The text of the Politics in O' is nearly akin to that of 
the P* of Susemihl (MS. 2025 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris: see as to P* Sus.’, p. xxiii), though neither of these MSS. 
is copied from the other, but the corrections from a MS. of the first 
family which lend a special interest and importance to P* are 
wanting in O': the corrections in O' which are due to corr.’ are 
mostly derived from a MS. of the second family, though a few of 
them (for instance, the expunged addition of dpydvrwy cal in 1260a 
4) may be derived from the Vetus Interpres or possibly from some 
gloss. The following passages (to which it would be easy to add 
indefinitely) will suffice to establish its close kinship with P*:— 
1255 a 24, dua—dxaiay om. pr. P* pr. O': 12564 14, pépos om. P* 
pr. O': 12574 13, yeyove P* O': 32, elododa pr. P* pr.O': 1257b 
27, otc—28, réAos om. P* pr. O': 1258 14, dravra déov om. P* pr. 
O': 16, xpia P*O%. On the other hand, O' often differs from P*: 
thus in 1253 a 7 O' omits d(vé dy, P* only dv: in 1253 b 35 O' has 
ros, which P* omits: its reading differs from that of P* in 1254a 
15 sq.: in 1257 a 33-34 it is free from the blunders found in P*: 
in 1258a 38 pr. O' omits xaprév kal ray, pr. P* only «ai ray: in 
1259a 12 pr. O' has Adyov, P* dd‘yov: in 1261a 1 pr. P* omits 
-several words, not so O': in 1262 b 13 O' has ovppiva, not so P*. 
Here and there we find O' agreeing with P?* (thus in 1257 a 16 it 
has 8 éAdrrw, in 1263b 31 mas, in 1264b 14 pigéa, in 1271 b12 
dvayxa{ouevovs), or with P?* T> (1264 a 35, menorelas: 1267 b 28, 
Adyos); more rarely with M®* P* (as in 1264b 13, eds: 1266 5, 
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€recra: 1268b 15, dyAovdre), or with M8 (as in 1252 b 3, amoredeiro: 
1263 a 24, ayabar), 

I pass on to MSS. of the Vetus Interpres. MS. Phillipps 891 
(z) is a parchment MS. in quarto form, containing the translation 
of the Politics together with that of the Oeconomics and an un- 
finished fragment of the commencement of the translation of the 
Rhetoric, and written at Zara in Dalmatia’ in the year 1393. This 
appears from the following inscription on a blank page at its com- 
mencement, which is in the same handwriting as the MS. :—Lzder 
politicorum et yconomicorum Aristotelis in hoc volumine deputatur (deo 
volente) ad usum met Jacobint quondam |g=condam|] Alberti de mayi- 
tibus (=de maynentibus=dei Maynenti) de Vic. | Vincentia or Vi- 
centta=Vicenza| quem scripst in civitate Jadre 1393 cum ibi forem - 
ab illius civitatis communtitate pro fistco opere medicine salariatus et 
habitus. Laus et honor deo. (For the interpretation of Vie. and of 
the contraction for guem scripsi 1 am indebted to the kind aid of 
Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. The inter- 
pretation which I have given above of the symbol g is that of 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, to whom, no less than to Mr. Madan, my best thanks 
are due for valuable and ready help. Mr. Maunde Thompson ex- 
plains the meaning of guondam Alberti to be ‘ formerly son of Alber- 
tus’ or ‘son of the late Albertus.’ Having found the form Paériczt 
de Piccolominibus in the title of a book published in 1485 (‘Pontificale 
A. Patricii de Piccolominibus, Romae, 1485 ’), I thought it likely that 
maynttbus was a family-name, but the word remained a puzzle, till 
Mr. Maunde Thompson solved the problem by discovering the name 
Mainenti in a list of families belonging to Vicenza contained in the 
‘ Historia di Vicenza, by G. Marzari, Venice, 1691.’ I shall be glad 
if the publication of this inscription should lead to the communica- 
tion of further particulars respecting the writer, Jacobino dei Mayn- 
enti.) At the commencement of the MS., prefixed to the translation 
of the Politics,are the words to which attention has already been called 
(above, p. xlii); they are in red letters but in the hand of the writer 
of the MS.:—Jnerpit liber politicorum Aristotilis a fratre Guilielmo 
ordints praedicatorum de greco in latinum transilatus. At the close of 
the translation, the words guod decens (answering to r6 mpérov, 5 (8). 
7.1342 b 34) are not followed either by the sentence—relzgua huius 


’ For other MSS. transcribed at thank for informing me some years 
Yara, see Schenkl, Ausonius, pp. xxiii, | ago of the existence of a MS. of the 
xxvii. I owe this reference to Mr. Vetus Interpres in the Phillipps 
Robinson Ellis, whom I have also to _—_ Library. 


at ee te ee 
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operis tn greco nondum inveni—which succeeds them in all the MSS. 
but a, or by the sentences which are here found in a and rec. a (see 
Sus.’ ad /oc.), but simply by the words—L-xplicit liber polliticorum 
Aristotilis. At the top of the pages of this MS. and in the margins 
and in a large blank space purposely left at the foot copious 
annotations are inserted, and the text itself is interspersed with 
corrections and explanatory additions. Here and there we meet 
with corrections which are in the same hand and ink as the MS. 
and have obviously been made by the writer of it, but most of them 
and all the annotations are in a far smaller hand than that of the 
MS.,and one which, perhaps for this reason, differs a good deal from it. 
Some, however, of these annotations and corrections are apparently 


~ in the same ink as the MS., and as these are in the same handwriting 


as others which are in a darker ink, it seems probable that all the 
annotations and corrections were added by the writer of the MS. 
If so, he was evidently a diligent student of the Politics in William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation. I have given in the following 
Critical Notes those of the various readings of z in the first two 
books which seemed to possess most importance, and have added 
in Appendix C a complete list of its variations in these books from 
the text printed by Susemihl, with the exception of unimportant 
errors of spelling. It will be seen that its omissions and blunders 
are many, and that here and there the original reading has been 
erased and an incorrect one substituted; nevertheless, it has in not 
a few passages either alone or in conjunction with a preserved the 
true reading. It has no doubt likewise done so in the books which 
I have not as yet collated, for in glancing at a passage in its text of 
the Seventh (4 (7). 13. 1331 b 31) I found the word éxxe:rat, which is 
rendered in the other MSS. /afe/, rendered (rightly in all proba- 
bility) zacef. It is worthy of notice that as z was written at Zara in 
Dalmatia, so the allied MS. a was‘ written in Italy ’ (Sus.’, p. xxxiv). 
It is possible that a search among Venetian MSS. of the Vetus 
Interpres, if such exist, might bring to light other MSS. belonging 
to the Same family and superior to a and z. We might then be less 
in the dark than we are at present as to the origin of the marked 
difference between the two families. 

MS. 112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford (0) is ascribed by 
Susemihl (Sus.’, p. xxxviii) to the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, and is the oldest of the MSS. of the Vetus Interpres yet 
collated. Its text of the translation of the Politics is evidently 


* I might be able to speak more more of these annotations than I have 
positively as to this, if I had read as yet found time to do. 
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nearly allied to that of Susemihl’s c, a far later manuscript, but c is 
not copied from o. 

MS. Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (y) is a beaunfally written Italian 
manuscript, belonging to the fourteenth century, and, in Mr. Madan’s 
opinion, to the latter half of it. Each page contains two columns, 
The text of the translation of the Politics contained in it has been 
tampered with in places by an ingenious corrector, who has here 
and there contrived with the aid of a penknife to convert the 
original reading into an entirely new one: thus in the rendering of 
1256b 13 we find parzentes over an erasure, the original reading 
having probably been fro genz/zs, and in 1258 a 7 again we find zam 
over an erasure, the original reading having probably been zon. 
These erasures, however, are readily discernible, and they do not 
seem to occur very often. ‘This MS. is allied, not to a or z, but to 
the bulk of the MSS. of the translation. 


BOOK <1 


1252 a 2. evexev] ‘Only the forms ending in -a are Attic (évexa, 
_ elvexa, ovvexa). .. the form évexev does not occur in Attic Inscriptions 
till after about 300 B.c.’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 103). Aristotle’s frequent use of évexev deserves 
notice. 8. eivaeom. I P! pr. M8; a later hand adds it in MS after 
voy. Sus. brackets it, and refers (ed. 1) to 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 2, od 
Sixatov olovras eivar ioov peréxew THs TOAEwS TOUS KEKTNBEVOUS pNdEV ToIs 
kextnpevois, Where P'® TI? read eivae and r M8 omit it (probably 
wrongly, as they stand alone), and to 2. 7. 1266b 1, ov xaderov 
geto troeiv, Where I om. elva: he also gives a reference to 
Schanz, Nov. quaest. Platon. p. 33 sq. The question whether 
etvat Should be retained here is a difficult one, for though 0’ are 
somewhat prone to omit, and more than once omit eva: where it 
seems to be required (e.g. in 1257 b 7), yet they occasionally omit 
it where it can be dispensed with (e. g. in 1298 b 36), and Aristotle is 
well known to be sparing in his use of efva: (see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 3. 330, and his edition of the Poetics, p. 243 sqq.: see 
also Bon. Ind. 239 a g sqq.). On the other hand, its omission causes 
a harshness here, which it does not cause in 1266b1. Int1. 9. 
1257 a 1, again, the verb is vopifew, not otecAa, and the construc- 
tion is softened by the use of os. Meteor. 1. 14. 3524 25, adda 
TouTou TH aitiay ov Thy Tov Kdopouv yéveow olecOat xpn, however, is a 
nearer parallel. rév adrév] Vet. Int. zdem (rd abrd T?). 15, rods om. 
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pr. O? (with m°): it is added in the margin by a corrector, But 
t® often omit the article—e. g. in 1269a 7, 1291 a 1, b 3, 1297 a 
35- 24. 89] enim Vet. Int., but we often find enim in Vet. Int. 
where we expect another word—e.g. in 1253a 23, 1256a 31, 
1272a 41. Enim does not always stand for ydp in Vet. Int. (see 
critical note on 1271 a 23). 25. domep év rois GAs] Vet. Int. 
guemadmodum et in alits, but he probably did not find «ai in his 
Greek text any more than he found it there in 1335 b 30, where 
he translates xaOdrep ra ray vewrépwv sicul ef tuntorum (see Busse, p. 
30). See also below on 1262 a 29. 26. ovvdvaferda| y z have 
combinare: I read obviare or obinare in o, not (with Sus.) odznarz. 

1252 b 2. Ms P' add of before yadxortimo: we cannot tell from 
aeris figuratores what Vet. Int. found in his Greek text: 0? omit 
it, and they may well be right in doing so: see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 3. 340 sq., and Bon. Ind. 109 b 36 sqq. 5. M8 P? 
add ré before 8ovAo0v: about the reading of f we cannot be certain : 
a similar difference of reading occurs in 1261b 25. See on the 
subject Bon. Ind. 109 b 44 sqq.: Vahlen, Beitr. 4. 409. The read- 
ing of © being doubtful, it seems better to follow 0’. 8. Bap- 
Bapwr 3’) Vet. Int. darbaris guidem. But the Vet. Int. occasionally 
substitutes ye for 8€ (e.g. in 1268 b 16). 14. Xapovdas pev| M8 
P 6 pev Xapovdas: Vet. Int. Charondas quidem, which may re- 
present Xapovdas per, the reading of 1°. Charondas is nowhere else 
in the Politics honoured with the prefixed article by any MS. 15. 
dpoxarovs | dyoxdrvous ‘1’ P* L§ corr. Mb’ (Sus.), also O!: as to M8, 
however, see Sus.’ p. xii. note 20. The New College MS. of 
Ar. has homolapos, but Bodl. homocapnos. 17. Vet. Int. domuum © 
for oixias, but he probably found oixias, not ot«dy, in his Greek text, 
for in 1259 a 35 he has domrbus for olkia. 20. ovvj\dov om. T MS 
pr. P?: not so Ar., who has nam ex hits qui suberant regno accre- 
verunt, 28. #8] 7 3) is the reading of O' and of all known 
MSS. except P?, which has #8, and two others which have 7 é (Ar. 
quae quidem): Vet. Int. cam. 29. pév otv| otv om. M® P’, and 
perhaps Ar. (constilula quidem gratia vivendt), but pév odv is un- 
doubtedly right: it is a common fault in the MSS. to drop out 
ovy after péev (see 1257 b 3, 1294b 1, 1300b 24, 1303 b 15, 13144 
25). 31. airy] Vet. Int. psa (adr) Pr). 

1253 a1. I follow 1” in adding kai before rédos (so O')s 
omit it, but the presumption is against this family of MSS. in 
cases of omission. 2. M* P' add 6 before dv@pwzos (Sus.), just 
as they do in the corresponding passage, 1278b 19, and in 
1253 a 32; we cannot tell whether Vet. Int, found the article in 
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his Greek text or not: I® omit it in all these passages, probably 
rightly: see above on 1252b 2 and the authorities there re- 
ferred to. 5. Susemihl omits to call attention to the fact that 
Vet. Int. has scelerafus for dvéorwos: Vet. Int. would seem to have 
misread dvéorios aS dvécuos—cp. 1253 a 35, where he translates 
avootwtarov by scelestissimum. 6. dre rep atvé dv dorep ev merrois | 
See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various readings of the 
MSS. in this passage. O' omits a(vé dv, leaving however a lacuna 
where these words should stand. O' here differs from P*, for pr. 
P* omits only dy. Vet. Int. seme zugo existens, which is no doubt 
a translation of dvev (vyod rvyxdver (for rvyxdvew is often rendered 
by exzs/ere in Vet. Int—e.g. in 1260b 31, 1269b 24), and this is 
probably a gloss explanatory of afvé 4». Ar. does not render 
dre mep—rerrois, but this does not prove that the clause was wanting 
in his Greek text; it may well have been imperfect and incom- 
prehensible. All the MSS. may be said to have qerrois (merois 
Mb), though zerewois appears in the margin of P! P* and Sb. 
Vet. Int. stcut in volatthbus, but he may possibly be here trans- 
lating a conjecture added in the margin of the MS. used by him. 
There can be little doubt that merrois is the right reading. 10. 
trav <dov| Vet. Int. supra animalia, but he seems now and then 
to add prepositions without finding an equivalent for them in his 
Greek text—thus in 1263 a 37 he renders edodiwy pro viaricis, in 
1263 b 41 rots ovocirins pro convivizs, in 1316 b 2 ris wédews per 
ctvitatem, and in 1273 a 28 rots Kapxndovios apud Calchedonios. 
See also below on 1273b 15. 12. For edndve rod €yew aicbnow 
Aumnpod kal Hdéos, the Aldine text has éAndvdev, P* ® M> Ub Ls (and O') 
mpo7Abev, followed in all these MSS. (which belong to the less good 
variety of the second family) by dore aicOaverOat trod AvmNpod kal 
n8¢os. Compare the deviation of P*®Q Mb U> Ls Ald. from the 
text of other MSS. in 1253 b 2-4, and of P*® Q L® in 1258a 32 
sqq., and of P*® Ub Ls Ce in 1286 b 25, where they read aan’ ob 
kataneiwes rovs vieis Siaddyous 6 Bacireds én’ eLovaias €xwv rotro Tojoat 
(an evident gloss), and of P** Ls Ald. in 1260a 32, where rév 
rédecov takes the place of rd réAos in these MSS. O} agrees with 
P* in all these passages. In the passage before us, as in some of 
the others referred to, a gloss seems to be substituted for the text, 
for it is not likely that we have to do with traces of a double 
version. See also the readings offered by P**® Ls Ce in 1301 b 33 
and 1309 b 2, and by P*® Ub Vb Ls in 1302 a 28. 22. «i ms 
Aeyer] Vet. Int. sz guz's dicat, but this is no proof that he found Aé¢yoe 
(which P? alone has) in his Greek text, for in 1288 b 36 he trans- 
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lates wal ef rddX\a A€youcr xadds ef st alta dicant bene. 23. mdvra 
8] All MSS. of Vet. Int. but k have omnia enim. 265. 1 omit kai 
before diae: P* omits cat before mpérepov, and most MSS. of Vet. 
Int. (but not a or z) omit e/here. Vet. Int. has prior, and several 
of the less good MSS. of the Politics have mporépa. } (like P*) has 
kai dvoe cal mpédrepa. 28. pndev deduevos| Vet. Int. has nudlo 
indigens, but he probably found pndev in his Greek text. 30. 
mparos|] O' has mpdarov, with s however superscribed above the 
final »—I think by the writer of the MS., though it is difficult to 
be certain. 32. Ms P! add 6 before dvépwros: we cannot tell 
whether Vet. Int. found it in his text: see above on 125322. 86. 
mpos adpodiow Kai ¢dwdnv] Sus.’: ‘ad post venerea et add. 0,’ but this 
ad is expunged in o by dots placed beneath it. z adds ad here. 
‘Praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam ante 
unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.’, p. xxxiii). 
1253 b 2-4. The reading followed in the text is that of 
the first family of MSS. and the better variety of the second, 
except that Ms P' read 9 olxia médw in place of madw olxia (Vet. 
Int. rursum domus), and that © in 3 had olxias in place of olko- 
vopias, unless indeed domus is a conjecture due to the translator. 
The reading of P** Q M> Ub Ls (and also of O'), on the other 
hand, is as follows :— dvaykn epi olxovopias cimeiv mpdrepov’ maca yap 
mods €& olxi@v ovyxera. oixias dé pépn, €& bv ails olxia ovviorarat. 
Bekker follows the reading of these MSS., substituting however 
dvaykaiov for dvayxn, and in his second edition mepi oixias for mepi 
oixovouias. But see above on 1253a 12. Olxovopias d€ pépn (not 
olxias 8€ pépn) appears to be the true reading, for olxovoyias here 
corresponds to olxovouias 2 (which is the reading of all extant MSS. 
and of ©) and is confirmed by fore 8€ re pépos (Sc. olxovopias) 12. 
Besides, if oixias 8€ yépn be read, the tautology in 3 seems excessive. 
Cp. also 1. 12. 1259 a 37, émet 3€ rpia pépn Tis olkovopixns jv. a7. 
duvaipeba] duvdueOa M8 PC; Vet. Int. ef uligque .. . poterimus, which 
represents cay. . . dvvaiueba (the reading of almost all the MSS. of 
the second family), for in 1252a 26 Vet. Int. renders dewpnoeev dv 
ulique contemplabttur, in 1253 b 8 oxemréov dv ein considerandum ulique 
ertt, in 1253b 26 dvaykaioy dv ein necessarium ulique erit, and so 
generally. In 1253 b 38 otdey dy fea is mzhil ultque opus esset, in 
12644 3 ovx dy haber non ulique lateal. 19. o y z render modirixy 
by politica (z pollitica), which is preferable to politia, the reading 
adopted by Susemihl. 23. z adds manifestum quod after pars 
domus est, perhaps introducing into the text a conjectural emenda- 
tion in the margin of its archetype, the object evidently being to 
VOL. Il. F 
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obtain an apodosis. 24. ddvvarov kai {yv] est after cmpossibile om. 
z, perhaps rightly. 25. domep Se rais| Somep rais pr. O' (corr. in 
marg. yp. éomep dé ev), but neither of these readings is probably the 
correct one, for the former is that of P*® Ub Ls Ald. (see as to 
these MSS. above on 1253a 12 and 1253 b 2-4), and the latter, 
though adopted by Bekker, is found only in MSS. of little authority : 
Ar. (who translates uf vero tn artibus) perhaps found it in his text. 
The best MSS. have é0zep 8 rais. 26. pedde| Vet. Int. dedeat, 
but this is no proof that he found péAAu in his Greek text (see 
above on 12534 22). 27. rav oixovouixdy] II r@ oixovoyixg, but 
in 1256 b 36 Vet. Int. has yconomtco et politico (oixovoptxav kat modt- 
tuxayv IL) wrongly beyond a doubt, and perhaps here the three texts 
of the first family are affected by a similar error. O} ray olxovopixdy : 
Ar. sic efiqgn in re familtart (rév oixovopsxdy ?). 33. ‘6 om. M8 
del. P*’ (Sus.). We cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his 
text. O' has 6, 78tvaro] ‘Eta as syllabic augment in BovAopa, 
dvivapa, pedo does not appear [in Attic Inscriptions] till after 
284 B.c.’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 78). 
All the MSS. have néivaro here and nBovAero in 1259 a 16, but in 
1307 a 31 M8 P' have ndvvarro, the reading of I is uncertain, and 
TI? have ¢dvvayro. 87. dveca| tmodvecOa T MS, possibly rightly, 
for Aristotle may not have preserved the metre in his quotation 
(compare the various readings in 1328a 15 and 1338a 25): O 
dvecOa: Ar. prodiisse (SverOa?), ovraws ai epxides éxépxr{ov| Vet. Int. 
sic st pectines pectinarent, but it is hardly likely that he found ¢ in 
his Greek text after odras. 

1254 a 5. 8] z om. autem (so MB). 6. Here again Bekker 
in reading 8ovra 8 follows the less good MSS.: the better MSS. 
of both families have kai déovra. O! has déovra: 8, but cai has been 
added above the line with a caret before déovra, and then crossed 
out. ri adrny] hanc before eandem om. z (with a g n), perhaps rightly. 
9. 1d re yap péprov| quod quidem enim pars, the reading of o as well 
as of several other MSS. of the Vet. Int., may perhaps be correct, 
and not guae guidem enim pars (Sus.), for in 1257 b 28 guod finis 
stands for rd rédos. 10. ddws| Vet. Int. sempliciter (i.e. amhas, 
cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 29-33): dads dkws M8 P, See Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus. Susemihl holds in his third edition, in opposition 
to a marginal remark in P?, that dds is a gloss on amd@s and not 
dm\@s On dds, and that dmdd@s is the true reading. It seems 
strange, however, if that is so, that all the authorities for the text 
should read des in 13. 14. airod] So O. 15. The reading 
avOpwros avy T M8 pr. P! etc. is supported by Alex. Aphrodis. in 
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Aristot. Metaph. p. 15, 6 (Bonitz), rdv yap doidov ev rois Toderixois 
elva elmev bs dvOpwros Sv Gov éoriv, where, however, the Laurentian 
MS. of Alexander (L) has rév yap 8oidov év rois Hodurixois elev elvar 
rov dvOpwrov tov GAdov svra xa pi) éavrod: dvOpwros dé P*® and 
probably P* (for there is an erasure here in P*), and also most of 
the less good MSS. O} has d6peros, followed by 8 expunged by 
dots placed beneath it, but whether these dots were placed under 
8é by the writer of the MS. or by a corrector, it is impossible to 
say. Ar.,as Sus. notes, probably read 8€¢, not dy, but this is not 
quite clear, for his rendering is—gus enim sut tpsius non est secun- 
dum naturam, sed (adda?) alterius homo, hic natura est servus. 
‘ Lectio dvépwmros dv unice vera videtur, si quidem est natura servus 
non is, qui quamquam natura alius hominis tamen ipse homo, sed 
is, qui quaamquam homo tamen natura alius hominis est’ (Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 341). Passing on to dddov & éorly «.7.d., we find in Vet. Int. 
alterius autem est homo, quicunque res possessa aut servus est. He 
would therefore appear to have found in his text és dv xrjpa f dovAos 
y, or perhaps és dy xrijpa # doiA0s dv, which is the reading of M8: 
the better MSS. have 8oitAos dv, those of less authority dvO@paros dy, 
O' has dad’ 08 otw dvOperos bs dy xrijua fj (i.e. 3, for O* is without 
iotas subscript) 8evA0s dy, and in the margin, added by the writer of 
the MS., yp. dvOpwmos dv. Ar. has—al/ertus aulem est quit possidetur 
homo extstens instrumentum ad acquirendum activum et separa- 
bile. He probably read dvOpwros dv. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus for the various readings: he adds in his second or expla- 
natory edition—‘ we must regard either 8otA0s ¢oriv or (which is 
less probable) d@pwmos dv as the reading from which the other 
readings have arisen, but in either case this reading has proceeded 
from a mere dittography’ (i.e. a repetition of dv@>wmos dv or doiAds 
éorw in 15). Hence Susemihl reads [8ovA0s éoriy]. Busse, how- 
ever (De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 22), attaches 
little importance to the es/ of the Vet. Int., who, he thinks, found, 
not dovAes éariv, but 8evdA0s Sv (which can hardly be a dittography) 
in his Greek text, and rendered it freely by servus est (compare the 
renderings noticed above, p. Ixv): he holds dotA0s dv, however, to 
be ‘hoc loco omni sensu destitutum,’ and falls back on the reading 
divOpwros dv. This is, as has been said, the reading of the less good 
MSS., but by adopting it we escape the difficulty of supposing 
Aristotle to have used the word éovAos in his definition of the dices 
Socios. Susemihl’s latest remarks on this passage will be found in 
Qu, Crit. p. 340 sq. (1886). 39. ray yap poxOnpay x.r.d,] Vet. Int. 
pestilentium enim ef prave (the equivalent for davdws in 1254 b 2) 
F 2 
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se habentium. I know not what peséilentium stands for in Vet. Int., 
but poy@npia is rendered in 1303 b 15 by malta, and in 13144 14 
by malignitas. Vet. Int. omits to render dv, but this he occasionally 
seems to do (e. g. in 12564 4, 1265. 30). 

1254 b 14. 0’ add kai after yeipov, in which they are probably 
wrong: see below on 1260 a 26, 18. O' (like P*) has kat rotr’ 
€or’ én avtav. 23. Ady TI’. Ar. nam celera quidem animala 
rationem non sentiunt: he would seem therefore to have read Aédyou, 
as does O1. 84. yévowro is rendered in most MSS. of Vet. Int. 
by fiunt. The reading of o is not szm¢ (as Sus. with a query), but 
fiunt. 

1255 a 5. «ai before xara om. I’ pr. P%, etc., and Pseudo- 
Plutarch De Nobilitate. As to the De Nobilitate, if Volkmann’s 
account of it (Leben Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch, 
I. 118) is correct, no weight can be attached to its testimony. 
See also Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, pp. 14, 140, and 
Wyttenbach’s notes (Plutarch, Moralia, tom. 5, pars 2, p. 915 
sqq.). But in fact the passages quoted from Aristotle were not 
given in the MS., and were inserted by J. C. Wolf, the first editor 
of the work (see Volkmann and Wyttenbach), so that the text of 
them in the De Nobilitate possesses no sort of authority. 14. 
z adds ef before violentiam pati, thus giving an equivalent for kal 
Bia¢eoOar, which none of the MSS. of the Vet. Int. known to Sus. 
appear to do. 16. Susemihl gives vzolentia as the equivalent in 
Vet. Int. for rv Biav, but he notes that vzolen/zam is found ina: it is 
also found in o yz and may probably be the correct reading. 29. 
drav TovTo Aéeywou] Vet. Int., according to Susemihl’s text, cum hos 
dicunt, butoyz have cum hoc dicunt. Is hos a misprint? 35. 
I follow 0? (and O'), which omit «ai before éAedOepov: cp. 7 (5). 12. 
1316b 15, Ore dowrevdpevor kataroxiduevor yivovrar mévntes (so Il), 
and other passages collected by Vahlen, Poet. p.216sq. £¢ before 
liberum is omitted in z, but probably through an oversight. 37. 
No MS. gives éxyovoy, except P’, which removes the iota of €«yovow 
(stc) by placing a point under it, nor was éxyovoy found by Vet. Int. 
in his Greek text. This reading, like some other good ones 
peculiar to P!, may well be due, as Susemihl points out (Sus.® pp. 
xiii-xiv), to the emending hand of Demetrius Chalcondylas, the 
writer of the MS. 

1255 b 2. yiverOa| yevérbar Ms P** O}, etc.: Vet. Int. fer7, which 
may represent either yiveoOa or yevéoOa (or indeed other forms, as 
it stands for yeyovévae in 1268b 38, and for yeyerpoOa in 1272b 
32). 12. © M8 pr. P! add rod caparos after pépos: Sus. thinks that 
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this may have been the original position of these two words, but it 
is possible that they may have been added in the margin to explain 
xexwpiopevoy d¢ pépos, and then have found their way into the text. 
Additions which may thus be accounted for occur occasionally in 
P** Ls (see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus in 1309b 2, 1313 b 32, 
1316a 1), and also, though less often, in the first family of MSS. 
(e.g. in the passage before us, in 1259b 14, in 1268a 37, and 
possibly in 1335 a 37: see also below on 1263 a 12). 14. rov- 
tov ngiwpevas I: gut natura tales dignificantur Vet. Int., but it is 
doubtful whether he found rowovras in his text, for, as Busse 
remarks (p. 42), he translates rives by guales in 1264a 38: never- 
theless, it is true that in 1284a 9 he renders agtovpevon trav iowv 
dignificatt aequalibus, and that this is his usual way of rendering 
phrases of this kind, so that we expect Avs here rather than /a/es. 
Ar. quapropter aliquid est quod stmul prostt et amicitia servo et domino 
invicem secundum naturam tla disposttis. 18. » pev yap... 7 be] z 
haec quidem enim... haec (or hoc) autem (not hic quidem enim... 
hic autem, like almost all the other MSS.). 24. M8 P' add rais 
before Svpaxovoms: whether Vet. Int. found rats in his text, we 
cannot tell from im Syracusis. émaidevev] So O': M8 P! énaidevcer: 
Vet. Int. erudivit, which might represent either émaidevey or érai- 
devoey, for in 1267b 18 xarecxevatev is constifuit, in 1267b 30 
construxtt: in 1267 b 31 émoie is fect, though in 33 dijpee is deve- 
debal. 26. mdciov 1: see Bon. Ind. 618b 13 sqq., and Liddell 
and Scott,s.v. Meisterhans (Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 
p- 68) observes—‘ before long vowels we find throughout in Attic 
Inscriptions -e: (mAciwv, mdelw, mrciovs): before short vowels in the 
classical period (till 300 B.c.) -e (wAéovos, mAedvav, mAéoow)}—in the 
post-classical period, on the other hand, -e: (wA¢iovos, tAetdvav, rheioow) : 
the neuter singular, however, even after 300 B.c. usually retains the 
simple vowel.’ rav roovrwy] so M1? (and O'): 1 rovray. dyoroux: | 
éWorrourixy rests only on the authority of M® P’, for it is of course 
impossible to say whether Vet. Int. found éyorouxy in his text or 
dyorountexy. ©! (like P*) has dyoroenxy (or rather éyoroex)), which 
probably points to éworoux), for in 1258a 37 pr. O' has xpnparcorney. 
The same MSS. which here read dyorouxy, read (if we allow for 
clerical errors) xepxidoroux) in 1256a 6, where M8 P" (about © we 
cannot be certain) read xepxidomoumrex. All MSS, have rexvorroim~xy 
in 1253b 10. ‘In Plato éWorouxy is now restored from MSS.’ 
(Liddell and Scott), In Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 1153a 26 and Metaph. 
E. 2. 1027a 4 dworomrtixn is the form used, but in the latter 
passage the MSS. are not quite unanimous. In Metaph. K. 8. 
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1064b 21, Bekker, Bonitz, and Christ read éWoroukn, but two 
MSS. (one of them A>) have éyorourixy. In Eth. Nic. 1.1. 10944 
11 pr. Kb (the best MS.) has yadevozoux. 35. pi) abrovs Kako- 
nabeiv| Vet. Int. guod non tpst malum patiantur. 

1256a 6. xepxidorouxy| See above on 1255b 26. 10. xarkdr | 
So M1? (and O*): xadxés T P! and possibly Ms. See explanatory 
note on this passage. Corr.? P? (i.e. the writer of P? in darker 
ink than that of the MS.), followed by Bekk., adds 7 before 
olxovoyixy, but Sus.’ (p. xviii.) says of the corrections thus classed 
-—‘maximam partem coniecturas sapiunt, etsi vix eas ex ipsius 
librari ingenio haustas esse crediderim, and the erroneous ad- 
ditions of 9 before olkovoysen in 1257 b 20, and cxomeiv before 


mpoonker in 1258a 25, rest on the same authority. © 12. ris yap] 
Most MSS. of Vet. Int. guod enim (o quid enim), but z, like a, has 
guae enim. 16. moda] 0 multas rightly: is mulfae (Sus.) a 
misprint? 23. z, like a, has destiarum et enim, answering to 


Trav te yap Onpior. 30. odd] moddol pr. O' (with P¥, etc.), woAd 
corr.': Ms I’ have the same blunder in 1316b 1. Vet. Int. mudts, 
but he probably found oddoi in his text. 81. of pev odv| Vet. 
Int. gue’ quidem enim: he seems, therefore, to have read of pev yap, 
unless ezzm is a blunder, which is very possible. Three MSS. of 
Vet. Int. om. exzm. 40. rocotro oxeddr] z fof fere, retaining the 
order of the Greek text, and guaecunque for doo ye, not guicunque, 
like the MSS. examined by Susemihl. 

1256 b 1. mopifovrat | konivovrac M8 P}, and I if Serunt (Vet. Int.) 
represents xopiCovra, not mopifovra, which perhaps is the case, for 
acquirere stands for mopifew in 1256b 28, 1268 a 32, etc., though 
we have emerunt for mopica in 1285b 7. TopiferOa, however, 
seems the more probable reading, for we have mopifovres rhv rpopny 
in 1268 a 32, and ropiferOa tiv tpopny occurs in De Gen. An. 3. I. 
749 b 24 and Hist. An. 1.1.487b1. No instance of xopiferOae rv 
tpopny is given in the Jnudex Aritstotelicus of Bonitz. O? mopigovra., 
Ar. s2bd praeparant (= ropifovrat?), 6. as dv 7 xpela cvvavaykaty | 
quocungue modo et oportunitas compellat o (where e¢ may possibly 
be intended to represent cvv- in cvvavayxdtn). 8. diSopevn| dedopévy 
Ms P' and possibly r (Vet. Int. daéa), but da/a is just as likely to 
stand for d:dopévn, for facta represents ywouérns in 12624 38 (cp. 
1263a 12, b19, 1270a 24, 1272a 17), daudata émawovpéms in 
1258 a 40, /ransmuta/um peraBaddopuevov in 1257 b 4, Vocalam kadov- 
pevov in 1256b 14. O} ddopuem. 9. rehetwbeiow] Vet. Int. 
secundum perfectionem or secundum perfectam (sc. generaltionem), for 
the reading is doubtful (y z secundum perfectam, and, if I am right, 
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© also, not secundum perfeclionem, as Sus. with a query). Ar. sic 
etiam ad perfectionem deductis. 18. rois yevvapévois| rois yevouevors 11? 
(O') Bekk.': rots yervapévors M8 P* Bekk.* Sus. Most of the MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have genztis (so z), or what probably stands for genitzs, 
but Sus. finds generatis in two of them (k 0): I must confess that 
after looking at o I feel doubtful whether the contraction found in 
it stands for genera/is; stillk remains. Genzéts, however, is pro- 
bably the true reading; but this may just as well stand for rois 
yewopévas (Cp. 1258 a 35, where genzio stands for ro yevrnOévr:) as 
for rois yevouévois OF Tois ywwouevors. It is not impossible that Ar. 
found the last-named reading in his Greek text, for his translation 
is ad natorum educationem, and he renders rév ywopevey in 1335 b 
22 and ra ywopera in 1336a 16 by mafos; but no MS. of the 
Politics has rots ywopuevas. If we read rots yevouevors (= rois réxvors, 
as in 4 (7). 16. 1335b 18), there is a good deal of harshness in 
the use of yevouévors in two different senses in 13 and 15, and yevo- 
péevas 15 loses something of its point; it seems probable also that 
in 1335 b 18 the true reading is ra yevydpeva Il’, not ra yervdpeva I? 
(so in De Gen. An. 2. 6. 7424 24 7@ yevouévm has apparently in 
some MSS. taken the place of the true reading r@ yevvopeve, 
which is found in Z and accepted by Aubert and Wimmer). I 
incline on the whole to adopt the reading which may well be 
that of 0’, and to read rois yewwwpevors. Cp. Menex. 237 E, nav yap 
Td rexdv tpodiy exe emirndciav @ dv téxn & Kai yur) dHdn Texovod Te 
GAnOas Kal py, Grd’ brroBadAopern, dv pr) Exn Mryas TpopIs TO yevvopery. 
In Plato, Laws 930 D 1é yevdpevov, rd yervnbev, and rd yerv@pevoy are 
all used close together. 14. rjv Tov Kadovpévov yddaxros picw] 
Vet. Int. vocatam lactis naturam (ri Kadovpeny?). 15. yevopévors | 
‘ rekewOeiow Ar. Sus.'* forsitan recte,’ Sus.*, who now places [yevo- 
pévos| in his text; but I find in the New College MS. of Ar., and 
also in Bodl., guare similiter est genitis quoque existimandum plantas- 
que animalium esse gratia et cetera animalia hominum causa. O' 
yeoutvas: Vet. Int. genitis. 20. yivnra] yénra M®* P* and 
possibly also r (Vet. Int. fianf). 26. The text of m' and 
especially of © M8 has suffered here from the intrusion of glosses: 
see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus. Vet. Int. hoc praedativum bellum 
et primum (z however omits ef with M*® P'). Ar. uf natura td 
bellum tustum existat. 28. o yz have guarum est for dv éori (in 
agreement with rerum). 32. dyabiv pr. O', but dots are placed 
under -} and év is written above, probably by corr.' 36. oixove- 
pixdv Kal modurixdy | olxovouixd kal rodering@ I: see note on 1253 b 27. 
Ar. multitudo instrumentorum ret familiaris et ret publicae. 


—_ 
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1257a 3. Vet. Int. either misread ékeivns as xecuévn or found 
xewevn in his text, for he translates poszfa. Ar. sed neque est idem 
neque valde remotum. He fails to render éxeivns, but then he also 
fails to render rq elpnyévy. 6. xrnparos | xpyuaros M8 and probably 
also I, for Vet. Int. has rez, not rez possessae (rez, however, stands for 
mpaypatos in 8). 10. Sus.” bya misprint omits yap after kal. 17. 
| gua o rightly: yz guare (with most MSS. of Vet. Int.). 38. kay 
et] xai ef P', and possibly r also (Vet. Int. ef sz’); Vet. Int., however, 
occasionally fails to render av (see above on 12544 39). 40. 
émBadddvrwv| émBaddvrav P!, Bekk.’, Sus. (Vet. Int. zmprimentibus 
might stand for either reading). For dmodvon the MSS. of Vet. 
Int. have adsolvant: so yz,and also o, though Susemihl gives its 
reading (with a query) as adsolvat. 

1257 b 7. eiva om. II’: see note on 1252a 8. Here it can 
hardly be spared. 11. kal vdpos] O} kai eis vdpov, but the breathing 
over eis has been struck through, and corr.’ has written something 


ending in -os (probably xai véuos) in the inner margin, where the 


binding partly conceals the correction. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus on this passage. 12. otre] So O'(with 11): oddé Bekk. Sus. : 
but cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 8, Sore modAdKis od KoLvwvodaL THs ékkKAnoias 
ovre (SO IL: ovdé Bekk. Sus.) rod dicdfew: 6 (4). 13.1297 b-7, ay py 
(so 1? Bekk.: pyre I’ Sus.) t8pitn tes adrods pyre aarpnrar pndev Hs 
ovcias. 15. drodeira] Vet. Int. perzt, cp. 1263 b 28, where he 
renders orepngovra by privantur, and see below on 126242. 20. 
9 8€ Kamndexn, moumtixy «7.A.| Vet. Int. campsoria autem factiva 
pecuniarum, etc. which shews how he interpreted the passage 
~ and punctuated it. 21. ddd’ }] Vet. Int. sed, not sed aut, as in 
1305b 15, or mst, as in 1272 a 11 and 12864 37. 24. ovros 
om. I1?: compare, however, 2. 11. 1273 a9, where II’ om. otro, 
3. 17. 1288 a 29, where II’ om. rovrov, and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 11, 
where II’ omit rotro. It is of course possible that Ml? are wrong 
in adding these words in the four passages, but the use of .obros 
in the passage before us at any rate, followed by the explanation 
6 dnd ravtns ths xpnyatiorixijs, is characteristically Aristotelian (cp. 
5 (8). 5. 13404 32-34: 6(4). 9. 1294b 23). See also 1258 b 8. 
We must bear in mind that M1’ are prone to omit words. O' has 
otros. 38. ép@ TI, and so O!: z has vzdemus, but the symbol for 
-mus is over an erasure ; y, however, has vedere (the first two letters 


of this word in y project slightly into the margin and may have been. 


tampered with), and though o has vdeo, the last two letters are 
over an erasure, the original reading having apparently occupied 
less space than video, for the last letter of this word is in actual 
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contact with the first letter of accidens, a perpendicular line being 
drawn to separate the two words. Possibly therefore the original 
reading of o was vide’ (=videmus). ‘Op@ is not perhaps impossible, 
for we find A¢ya, Pol. 3. 13. 1283 br: 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 1g: riOnue, 
Rhet. 1. 10. 1369 b 23: €AaBov, Phys. 8. 5. 257 b 22: pot doxei 
onpaiver, Meteor. 1. 3. 339 b 23 (where, however, Blass—hezn. 
Mus. 30. 500—suspects that Aristotle is quoting from one of his 
own Dialogues): 8e:Adunv M8 P*?** Qb Vb Ls Ald. (drvistmus Vet. 
Int.: &e:Adueda P? Bekk.) in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 12904 2, but perhaps 
Géttling and Sus. (following corr. P*) are right in reading d:eAopev 
in this passage, for in 1290a 24 the MSS. and Vet. Int. agree in 
reading detAouer. The emendation dpa@pev dates as far back as 
Sepulveda and Victorius, and indeed earlier, for it appears, as we 
have just seen, in one or two MSS. of Vet. Int.: Bekker adopts it 
in both his editions, as does also Susemihl, though he brackets the 
termination. 35. émaddarrea] variafur z (not vartat) probably 
rightly, for variart, not variare, is the equivalent for éra\Adrrew in 
the ve/us versio (cp. 1255 a 13, 131742). 36. ékarépa| éxarépas 
‘vetusta et emendatiora exemplaria’ mentioned by Sepulveda (see 
p- 19 of his translation); three MSS. also of the Vet. Int. (b g h) 
have uirique pecuniativae, and €karépas is the reading translated by 
Leonardus Aretinus (varzalur enim usus etusdem extstens utriusque 
acquisiitonis, etusdem enim est usus acquisitio, sednon secundum tdem); 
but all known MSS. of the Politics have éxarépa, and. most of the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. have u/erque (agreeing with usus). z has ulerque, 
altered into u/rigue, not, I think, ufrrque altered into ufergue. If we 
read éxarépa, two uses of ypnuariotixyn are referred to, and this seems 
to suit better with émradAdrre than 4 xpjots éxarépas ths xpnuariorixns : if 
éxarépas, two kinds of ypnyaririxn are referred to, whose ‘use’ (not 
‘uses’) ‘overlaps’ (émadAdrret), Perhaps we rather expect to hear of 
two uses than of one use. Hence on the whole é«arépa seems 
preferable, but éxarépa might so easily take the place of ékarépas 
that the true reading is doubtful. 38. ris 8 7 adgnors| Vet. Int. 
adds finis after augmentatio, but probably without any equivalent in 
his Greek, as Sus. remarks (Sus.’ p. xxxiv). 

1258 a 2. z adds ef before spstus (answering to «ai before rou ed 
{jv). Sus.’: ‘ef post aué/em librariorum culpa excidisse quam a 
Guilelmo omissum esse verisimilius duco.’ As to ¢pstus, it should 
be noted that, as Dittmeyer has shown (‘ Quae ratio inter vetustam 
Aristotelis Rhetoricorum translationem et Graecos codices inter- 
cedat,’ p. 34), William of Moerbeke in his translation of the Rhetoric 
often renders the article by spse—e. g. in Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 16, 
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where for 78ovjs cal rod ¢nv we find delectationts et tpstus vivere. 
7. ovens] z rightly omits non before exzstente: all the MSS. known 
to Sus. add it: y probably had on before exzstente originally, 
though zam occupies its place now over an erasure. 32-34. Pr. 
O' has here—aaAAa rijs iarpixns, orm Kal wept xpnuartiotixns €or pev ds 
Tov olkovdpov eats 8 ds ov, GAAA Tis KépdSovs tmnperixns, but corr.’ adds 
in the margin yp. dAda rod iatpod, otrw Kal mept trav xpnudrov, and 
xépdous is expunged by dots placed beneath. For the various 
readings offered by P** Q LS in this passage, see Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus. See also above on 1253a 12. These MSS. 
perhaps follow some gloss or paraphrase. 

1258 b 1. peraBAnrixjs| peraBorrxjs Ms P', here alone, for in 
12574 9, 15, 28, 1258b 21, 29 these MSS. (like 1’) have the form 
peraBAntixn, nor is the word used elsewhere by Aristotle apparently. 
We cannot tell from /ranslativa whether Vet. Int. found peraBorrns 
Or peraBAnrixyjs in his Greek text, for he translates ris peraBAnrixjs 
in 1258b 21, 29 by /ranslativae. 4. ep dmep éropicbn| So U1’ (and 
O*) with Ar. (ef non ad quod inductus est): ép’ @mep éropiocdpeba TI 
(Vet. Int. super guo quidem acquisivimus). 7. I add ék before 
vouicparos, which 1? (and O') omit. 16. zotors| Vet. Int. guzdus, 
but he has guales for tives in 1264 a 38. 27. tpirov| téraprov 
r Ms pr. P’, apparently a mistaken attempt at emendation. 30. 
Trav ard yns ywonévar]| 0 y ex a lerra genitis, z ex altera genilis. 33. 
mept éxdorov| Here, as Sus. has already noted, o alone among the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. has preserved the true reading—de unoquoque. 
36. O' (with P* and some other MSS. which Bekker follows) adds 
ris before rvxns: see below on 1270 b Ig. 40. Xapnridy| Xdpyre 
(xdpire M8) 8) 11 Bekk. Many of the MSS. of the Vet. Int., how- 
ever, and z among them, have karz/zde. Ar. a@ carite (Bodl. 
charite) pario. 

1259 a 10. In the fourth century s.c. the forms éAda, éAdas, 
€daay take the place of eAaia:, etc., in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 14), but here all the 
MSS. seem to have éAa@y, as all have Mepaa in 1303 b 11, though 
some have mewpea in 1267 b 23. 13. Most of the MSS. have 
€Aaovpyiov, though some spell or accentuate it wrongly: P? has 
eAaoupyciwv: P* has éAaovpywv, O! eAaovpyav, and so I apparently, 
for Vet. Int. has olvarum cultoribus. °*Edaovpyeia is the word used 
in the citation from Hieronymus Rhodius in Diog. Laert. 1. 26, 
which may possibly be a reproduction of the passage before us, 
and Liddell and Scott adopt this form of the word (not éAaovpyior). 
In 1295 b 17 P? has didacxadiors, P>* Ald. didacxadelos, I’ (probably 
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wrongly) ddacrnddos. 16. i8ovdero] See above on 1253b 33. 
28. émé\aBer] O* has éré\aBev with a superscribed over ¢, apparently 
by the writer of the MS.: no other MS. gives this reading, which is no 
doubt wrong: see, however, Schneider ad loc. rodrov] rodro (Bekk.) 
is found only in one MS. and that an inferior one. 6 Acoviows] 6 
om. M* P': whether r omitted it also, it is of course impossible to 
say. In 1252b 14 M8 P" give the 6 to Charondas, which here they 
deny to Dionysius. 81. 1d pévrot Spaya Oddew cai roiro| Vet. Int. 
quod vero visum fuit Thali et hutc (0 quod vero tussum fuertt Thali et 
Auic). Sus. suspects that the translator found 16 pévro Spaya Oddrpn 
cai rovrw in his text: more probably he found ré pévro dpapa Odrew 
kai rovrov (unless he misread rodro as rovrov). This is a possible 
reading, but all MSS. have rovro,. See note in Sus.’, who now 
reads Oddew kai rovro. “Opaua has been variously emended, but 
Mitchell (Indices Graecitatis in Orat. Att. 2. 581) gives it as oc- 
curring, apparently in a similar sense to that which it bears here, in 
[Demosth.] Procem. 55. p. 1460, 26, Spapa roiro éroiro 6 dipos 
abrov Kaddv, & dvdpes "AOnvaiot, eat AvowreAes TH MOA, and it suits well 
with xaravénua 7 and xaravoncavra 10. 87. pépyn om. P*** etc. 
(also O'). It is not perhaps quite certain that 0’ are right in 
adding it. 39. Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including oy) 
have pracest, but dpxew is undoubtedly right: z has praeesse, which 
appears to be found in only one of the MSS. known to Sus. (b). 

1259 b 16. 1d vewrepov| z has zuvenius rightly: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. zuvenem. 28. cxedov d¢] The weight of manuscript 
authority is in favour of 8) in place of 8é, for of the better MSS. 
only pr. P? has 8: Vet. Int., however, has ausem. Aé seems to be 
right, answering to pér ody 21, 81. «at before dx«éAacros om. I’. 
35. d¢o dv| 0 oporteret utique, but oportebit utique, the reading of the 
other MSS., is probably right (see above on 1253 b 17). 

1260 a 3. diaopds| diapopas T (Vet. Int. Auius aulem esse differ- 
entiae), and so probably pr. O, for the accent of dapopds is over 
an erasure: yz have husus autem differentiae, omitting esse (in z, 
however, differenfiae is over an erasure), domep kal rav pice dpyxo- 
pévov| Susemihl’s text of the Vet. Int. here runs, guemadmodum 
et natura principantium el subiectorum, and he thinks that the 
Vet. Int. found dpyévreav «ai added in his Greek text between 
ice and dpyopévev. But it would seem from the apparatus criticus 
to his text of the Vet. Int. (Sus.’ p. 53), that of the nine MSS. 
used by him (abc ghkI mo), one (0) omits ¢e nafura prin- 
cipantium, making the passage run guemadmodum et subiectorum, 
and seven (b c g h k 1m) read guemadmodum natura et subtec- 
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torum (so y), except that later hands add principantium after na/ura 
in b and the margin of |. Thus the reading adopted by Susemihl 
was apparently found by him only in a. I have found it, however, in 
z, which gives the passage thus—huzus autem (esse om. z) differentiae, 
quemadmodum et natura principantium et subiectorum. Whether Vet. 
Int. found dpxévrwy «ai in his Greek text is, however, quite another 
question. Ar. guemadmodum in hits quae natura obediunt. O' has 
@omep kal Tov dvoe apxopnevor, but corr.’ has inserted a caret after 
gvoe and adds in the margin dpxdvtwy cai (a dot, however, has 
been placed under each of these words to expunge it—by whom, it 
is impossible to say). It is conceivable that Vet. Int. found a similar 
correction in the margin of the Greek text used by him, and 
translated it. 4. ipnynra| bpnyeirae TH’ (Vet. Int. exemplificatur : 
exemplificabttur az). 15. Ar. is said by Sus.’* to add 8¢ after 
trodnnréov, but his translation runs in the New College MS. 
and in Bodl.—eodem modo se habere mnecesse est circa morales 
virtutes, pulandum est omnes participes esse oportere sed non eodem 
modo, sed quantum cuique opus est. 20. éotiv| oz have es/, in place 
of ef, before moralis rightly (Susemihl reads e¢ and does not mention 
that o has es). 21. mavrov| Ms P' have érdvroy : we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. omnzum, which reading he found in his text. 22. 
gero Soxpatns| O' wero Swxpdrns (P* wero 6 Swxparns). 26. dpern | 
Vet. Int. has vertute (= dpern, which is the reading of pr. M§). 
To dpborpayeiv| I follow P?* Sb Tb (z has es/ in place of auf after 
virtue, but over an erasure) in omitting # before 1d épOoroayeiv: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p. 136 and Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. p. 52, where 
among other passages the following are referred to—Poet. 8. 
1451a 20, ‘HpaxAnida Ononida kcal ra rovadra rompara: Rhet. 2. 12. 
1388 b 33, dpyqy emOupiav cai ra rowadra (in the passage before us 
we have 7 instead of kat). Cp. also 2. 3. 1262a 12, ppdropa puderny, 
where II om. 7 (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 216): Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 
1180 b 34, olov iarpot ypapeis (M> Ob): Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 23, 
ddovs Opié driotv Kb O18 (Opié d80ds ériodv Lb Ob), where other MSS. 
have ddovs f Opié f driotv: Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 10, olov immapyeiv immap- 
xnGévta, otpatnyeiy otpatnynOévra Kat tagvapynoavra Kai oxaynoavra 
(where no MS. has xai before otparnyeiv, though Vet. Int. has ef 
before his equivalent for it): 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23-25, where 8¢ is 
absent after wopOuxdv, though Vet. Int. has autem: 6 (4). 4. 12924 
1, where © M8 I’ om. 8: 7 (5). 8. 1308b 27, Aéyo 8 dyrixeica 
Tous émetkeis TH MANOEL, Tos amdpous Tois evmdpors MS P! (other MSS. 
add kai before rods drédpovs). 31. 6 mais|é om. M8 P': we have 
no means of knowing whether Vet. Int. found it in his text. $82. 
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rov réXevov kai (in place of rd rédos cai) P** Ls Ald. Ar. (sed ad perfectum 
ef ducem) Bekk. OO? has rév ré\etov eal, but in the margin, probably 
added by corr.!, rd réXos kat. See above on 1258a 32 and 1253a 
12. Here also perhaps these MSS. follow a gloss or paraphrase : 
Aristotle’s language in 1. 12. 1259b 3 may well have suggested 
it. 386. éAdeiy| O' Adee (or rather AdAciWer), and so too pr. P*: 
all other MSS. apparently have eAreiy: Vet. Int. deficra/, which may 
possibly represent ¢AdAciWy, but we cannot be sure of this, for after 
ania ut he could use nothing but the subjunctive. Bekk.’ édrciy: 
Bekk.? Sus. éddcies. 87. dpa] dpa pr. O', changed into dpa 
probably by a corrector, for the circumflex is in darker ink than 
that used in the MS. 

1260 b 17. O' adds kai before rods maidas (with 0’). 18. corr.’ 
O! adds eva in darker ink after yuvaixas: amz add esse after 
multeres. 19. of xowwvot] Vet. Int. has dispensatores: Sus. 
thinks he found oixovdyo in his text in place of of xowwvot, and 
adopts this reading. All MSS., however, have of xowwvoi, and is it 
not, to say the least, possible that Vet. Int. here as elsewhere has 
misread the Greek? 


BOOK II. 


1260b 27. ’Enei 5¢] I’ om, 8é, but omissions in I’ are not 
infrequent, and 8é, which hardly suits the present ending of Book I., 
may possibly be a survival from some earlier state of the text. 28. 
ris| ) P?® pr. P*, etc. (so O'): ris M8 P! and possibly r (Vet. Int. 
quae). Perhaps 4 is more likely to have been substituted for ris 
here than ris for 4. Cp. Metaph. Z. 1. 1028b 6, 8d Kal jyiv cal 
padwora kai mp@rov Kal pdvov as eineiv mepi Tov ovTws Gvtos Oewpnréoy Ti 
éori. 31. wav ef reves repar trvyydvwoowt | cai ei M8: about I we 
cannot be certain, though Vet. Int. has ef sz guae aliae existunt, for 
he occasionally fails to render dy (see above on 1254 a 39). Nor 
does exis/unt in Vet. Int. enable us to pronounce with certainty 
that he found rvyydvovow in his Greek text, for in 1270a 27 he 
renders kav droOdvy ef st morttur. As to rvyxdvwow, see explanatory 
note. 36, émaréaGu] So O?: émBddrAcoOac M8 P': inserere (Vet. Int.) 
may represent either. 40. modireia I: z crvilitas (with g h 1 o, 
y ctvilifas with dots under /): most MSS. of Vet. Int. czvzfas (and 
so Ar.). The same contraction ‘may stand for mods, modus, 
médepos, Todéusos, woAirns, and even modireia, though the last word is 
most often expressed by another contraction’ (Gardthausen, Gr. 
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Palaographie, pp. 246, 256). This perhaps explains the oc- 
casional interchange of moAireia, modirns, and médis: thus modirelas 
takes the place of moAews in I 1294 b 39, modtre@v Of modit@v in P* 
etc. 1292 a 9, and moXréy Of wodirerav in TE T> 1265 b 34, while in 
1318 a g I! have wéde, Tl? modireig. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus in 1326 b 5, 13334 11 also. I retain wodcreia here, though 
not without hesitation. See explanatory note. Sus.'? rods, Sus.® 
modktreia, 41. Here Vet. Int. alone has preserved the true reading 
els 6 rhs (unus qué unius): lodrns I (Ar. parifas). Only a fraction, 
however, of the MSS. of Vet. Int. give this reading. Of those used 
by Sus. only one (g) has uaus as its original reading (in four, 
abkl,a later hand has substituted unus): nudlus pr. ab, alius ch 
and pr. k 1, 2/ius m. Qui again is guod inc gh m and pr. kl. 
Hence it is important to note that z has wnus gut unius as its 
original and only reading. The reading of 0 is alius quod untus: 
in y ezus guid unius has been first written, but ezvs has been erased 
by dots placed beneath it and wus written above, apparently in 
the same ink and handwriting as the MS. 

1261a 2. Vet. Int. fails to render ravtwv, but see above, p. Lxiii, 
note 12, for other cases in which he omits words or phrases. _—‘6.. €v 
Tj wodreia TH WAdtrwvos| So O', but 77 after wodcrefa is added above 
the line with a caret—whether by the writer of the MS., is uncertain. 
Vet. Int. 2% politia Platonis. P?** have the reading adopted in the 
text. 11. 8¢ Hy airiav| z perhaps rightly has causa, not causam. 
15. as dpioroy by drt pddtora waoay| So M1': the order is different in 
1? (and O'), which read macav as dporoy drt padvora in place of os 
apioroy by drt padiora macay: the latter order, however, though more 
rugged, is perhaps more Aristotelian. ‘These MSS. also, as will 
be noticed, omit éy, probably because dpscroy precedes it, just as 
ME P? omit dy after dovAov in 1252b 9. 18. éeorlv 7 réds| eori rors 
Ms P': whether Vet. Int. found the article in his text, we cannot say. 
All MSS., however, have 7 ads in 23. 27. tedkiont| Axioes 
P': Vet. Int. guemadmodum utique st pondus amplius trahet, but 
it is not by any means certain that frahet represents é&kxvoe. 
It may represent Akioee or éAxioa (cp. 1253 b 16, where dy 
et rt Suvaiveba is rendered in Vet. Int. by ef utique st guid 
poterimus): on the other hand, in 1263 b 34 domep kav ef tis 
moujoeev is rendered guemadmodum utique st quis factat, With the 
exception of P' and the possible exception of I, all the MSS. here 
read éAxvon, and I have retained it, marking it however as strange, 
for we look rather for the optative. There is some harshness about 
éAxioe. Ar. ceu st pondus magis attrahat. 30. yevécOa] O* 
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ylveoOa (Sus.*, in note, yiveobas ?). 35. peréBaddov] peréBadov Ms 
P?: guemadmodum utique si transmutarentur (Vet. Int.) leaves the 
reading of r uncertain. 

1261 b 2 sq. Here 0? read: év rovrois 8é ppeioba 1rd ev péper rods 
igous cixeww (SO O!: olxeiv two or three MSS.) époious (so P?*: dpolws 
m* C* Bekk., also O') rois €€ dpyjs. M® P*: rodro be ia Td év 
pepe rovs tvous eixew 7d 8’ &s duoious elva e& apxis. Vet. Int. hoc autem 
tmitalur scilicel in parte aequales cedere hoc (168° T) fanquam similes 
sinl a principio: scilicet here probably represents rd, as in 1261 b 
16,1274 a 16, b 12, and it is also probable, though not absolutely 
certain, that anguam similes sint stands for os dpoiovs elvar. Ar. ef 
tn eo imitart victssim equales cedendo invicem alios aliis. See ex- 
planatory note. 4. xara pépos om. II’, but these MSS. are some- 
what prone to omit. 5. cai om. 0? Bekk. So O', which adds 
rév before dpxévrav with P*. Ar. eodem modo tllorum qui regunt 
alti altos gerunt (so New Coll. MS.: regunt Bodl.) magis/ratus. 17. 
ov for otre I1': obre followed by «ai occurs, though rarely, in 
Aristotle—e. g. in De Part. An. 4. 14. 697 b 16 odre is followed 
by «ai ov. Cp. also Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 18 sq. 1’, it must be 
remembered, are prone to omit, and in 1264a 1 they have py for 
pnde, just as in 1265 a 18 M8 P? have py for pndev and in 1268 b 16 
Yr M8 pr. P* have of for ovdé&. 19. 6 om. M® P? (about Ir we cannot 
be certain), but wrongly. ‘In addition to this passage Socrates is 
referred to in the Second Book as one of the interlocutors in the 
“Republic” of Plato 13 times (1261a 6, 12, 16: b2r: 1262 b 
6, 9: 1263 b 30: 12644 12, 29: b 7, 24, 37: 1265 a 11),andin 
not one of these passages is the article absent ; its authenticity in 
1261 b 1g is thus placed beyond doubt, especially as the reason 
why it is added is not far to seek ; the reference, in fact, is not to 
the historical Socrates, but to Socrates as one of the dramatis 
personae of the dialogue’ (Dittenberger, Gdé#t. gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 
1874, p. 1359). It is, however, true that all MSS. omit the article 
in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 23, where the Platonic Socrates is apparently 
referred to. 25. rois om. M* P*« about we cannot be certain. 
35. mpds.. .rois GAdois| Vet. Int. apud alios (pds misread mapa ?). 

1262 a 2. A¢yer] Vet. Int. dice¢ (and Ar., following as he often 
does in his wake, dicen/), but in 1281 a 19 he has corrumpet for 
POcipe, and in 1257 b 16 pertt for drodeira, in 1263 b 28 privantur 
for orepnoovra. It is very doubtful whether these variations of 
tense in Vet. Int. represent variations in I (see above, p. Ixiii, notes 
ro and 11). 3. rov dpOudv| After rdv dpipdvy O' add dy 
(Bekker and St. Hilaire, but not Sus., also find dy in pr. P*): 
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perhaps, however, it may well be dispensed with in the passage 
before us (compare such phrases as éroioi twes €rvxov 3. 15. 1286 b 
24, and see Bon. Ind. 778 b 4.sqq.). ‘"Qv additum ab aliquo qui 
Phrynichi praecepta sectabatur : sed vide Lobeck. ad Phryn. p. 277, 
ad Soph. Aj. 9’ (Géttl. p. 311). rod Seivos| Vet. Int. hucus fihus, 
possibly misreading rod Seivos as rovde vids. 12. érepov| See ex- 
planatory note. Asto dparopa, see Liddell and Scotts. v.: the form 
used in Attic Inscriptions is gpdrnp, not Pparep (Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften, p. 63). Vet. Int. has aut before 
contribulem, but see above on 1260226. 20. yevdpeva] O? yudpeva. 


21. kai yuvaixes| ef (not efiam) femellae o 2. 27. rods dé Exovcious | 
om. P’, probably owing to homeeoteleuton, and 0 omits haec autem 
voluntaria, probably from the same cause. 28. yiveoOa is altered 
to yevéoda in O' (by whom, I cannot say). 29. Sonep mpods tovs 


anobev| Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have guemadmodum et eos qut 
Jonge, but a z substitute e/ ad for e/. For the addition of ef by Vet. 
Int.,see above on 12528 25. amobev MS P* LSAld.: cp. 1280 b 9, aro- 
dev Ms P18# Qb TbAId.,and 1280 b 18, drobev TI (the Vatican Palimp- 
sest has amw6e in g and amofev in 18). “Amofev seems to be the 
reading commonly found in the MSS. of Aristotle, but drodev 
is the Attic, or at least the old Attic, form (Rutherford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 60: Liddell and Scott, s. v. dwéev). 80. adda] 
aT ve pr. P*: 

1262 b 7. re om M8 P?: Vet. Int. guzdem, which probably 
represents ye. Ar. has emzm only, but may well have found re yap 
in his Greek text. 8. rais wédeow| z adds zz before civitatibus 
(in 1261 b 8 we have péy:orov dyabdv ev rais médeow). 13. cup- 
gujva| ovppdva P*?* etc. Bekk. (also O'), but cuppujva Ms Pt 
(cupgpuja pr. P*, cvppurqa corr. P*) may not impossibly be what 
Aristotle wrote (though Plato in the passage referred to, Symp. 
191 A, has of course ovppiva), for in Eth. Nic. 7. 5. 11474 22 
Kb has ovpdunva. Peculiar verbal forms are occasionally used by 
Aristotle ; we have, for instance, mpowdSomerompévovs in 12704 4, 
meioGa in Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 b «8. 21. viéy] So O', though P* 
(with 1’) has viod: Ar. vel patrem ut filit. 32. rovs pvAaxas| om. 
M8 P' (so Sus.?*: P? only according to Sus.’). Vet. Int. places his 
equivalent for these words (cus/odes) after do0évres: custodes may 
of course represent either rots dvAaxas or of pvAakes, but it is hardly 
likely that Vet. Int. found the latter reading in his text. 33. In 
reading vAa& I follow ': vAagw eis 1? Bekk. (and O'). Almost all 
the MSS. of Vet. Int., however, have for cai maw oi mapa trois pidake 
Tovs Gdovs modiras ef rursum quit apud altos cives: Sus. follows a, 
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which adds cusfodes after apud, probably rightly (so too z). Ar. 
translates 31 sqq., ov yap én x.r.A., nam non amplius appellant custodes 
Jratres et filios et patres et matres qui (here the New College MS., 
but not Bodl., adds a4) alits ctvibus deduntur et rursus qui ex cus- 
lodtbus aliis crvibus. 40. xwpis «.rA.] seorsum ex legum statuto 
o, but the last letter of s/a/ufo is over an erasure. 

1263 a 2. rao:} Vet. Int. omnes: M® macév, This variation, 
like that in 1266 a 4, was probably occasioned by an ambiguous 
contraction. 12. 0’ add dA’ avicwy after towy, and these au- 
thorities may possibly be right, for cases of ‘ abundantia contraria 
copulandi’ are not rare in Aristotle (Vahlen, Aristot. Poet. p. 88), 
and dA’ dvicwy might easily drop out after towy through homeeote- 
leuton, but perhaps it is more likely that ddd’ dvicwy is a marginal 
remark which has crept into the text: see above on 1255 b 12 and 
cp. 1268 a 37, where Tr M8 add érepow clva after Bovrdera & 6 
vopnoberns. 13. mpds rots dmodavovras pev [i AapBavorras | monha | 
Vet. Int. ad fruentes quidem, st (el for 4) accipientes quidem mulla: 
AapPavovras OF AauSavovras péev may possibly be an alternative read- 
ing which has crept from the margin into the text, together with 
the # introducing the suggestion (see Vahlen on 4 vai, Poet. 4. 
14492 7). 28. wai before émxoopnéév om. I’. #Oeor|] So O (with 
01’), rightly in all probability (see explanatory note): eo. TM’. 29. 
éxdot@ mpocedpevovres TT M8 Sus. 34. xpirat xowois| Vet. Int. usitur 
tanguam communibus. 36. kav dendoow x.r.d.| Vet. Int. sz mm- 
digeant pro viaticts in agris per regionem (a z rec. b per regionem : 
the other MSS. peregrinationem, except y which has peregrina- 
tionum). As to the addition of pro, see above on 1253a 10 
and below on 1263b 41. Vet. Int. appears to read dy instead 
of x4v, but then he often omits to render xai. 

1263 b°4. kai rdv| ‘xal rd P' Ar.’ (Sus.)—very possibly only a 
conjectural emendation, like some other readings peculiar to P? Ar. 
(see Sus.*, p. xiv). The rendering in Ar. is guemadmodum et amatio 
pecuniarum, which probably represents xaOdmep cai 1rd diroxpnyaroy, 
or possibly rd Piroxphparoy elva, for rd pidravrov elva is rendered a 
line or two above by amatio suf. 6. tis xrncews . . . otons| a 
z omit 7m before possessione perhaps rightly. 7.ov0m. 1, = 9. 
and 11. ro om. M® P': Vet. Int. “emperantiae quidem circa mulieres 
(so in 11 /iberalitatis aulem circa possessiones), but we cannot tell 
from this what he found in his text, for he sometimes renders the 
article and sometimes does not. 18. dAdws re xai dra] z alilerque 
ef cum, answering to the Greek more closely than the reading of 
Susemihl’s MSS. aliterque cum (cp. 1269 b 24, where aliterque et st 
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stands for GAdos re xiv). 21. yWevdouaprupav| So all MSS. here, 
though in 1274b 6 all have wWevdouapripoy: even here, however, 
two MSS. of Vet. Int. (a z) have falsorum festium, not falsorum 
testimoniorum. 28. orepnoovra| Vet. Int. privaniur: see above on 
1262a 2. 82. mdvros| MS pr. P! wavrn: Vet. Int. omnino, which 
represents mavras in 1257 b 21, mavrn in 130223. 384. xeipor wddus} 
Vet. Int. adds erzt before deferior civitas, and it is perhaps on his 
authority that Vict. and Bekker read gora yxeipwv médis, but orate is 
omitted in all the MSS., and, as we have seen (above, p. Ixii, note 2), 
Vet. Int. occasionally adds the auxiliary verb without support from 


MSS. Aristotle is sparing in its use. Al. rois ovocitios| Vet. 
Int. pro conviviis: see above on 1253 a 10 and 1263 a 36. 
126441. pnd] pw) ': but see above on 1261 b 7. 8. Suse- 


mihl has apparently adopted the form ¢arpia throughout his third 
edition, and it is true that in 1300 a 25 and 1309 a 12 all the MSS. 
examined by him, and in the passage before us nearly all of them, 
and in 1280 b 37 the best MSS., have this form. So again, in 
1319 b 24 all the better MSS. except P* have garpia. See however 
Liddell and Scott s. v. 9. Vet. Int. adds e/ after his equivalent 
for ore, but, as Busse points out (p. 29 sq.), he does this in 6 (4). 
4. 1292 a 17 also, in both cases probably without warrant. 15. 
kat before xa6’ ékacroy is not rendered either by Vet. Int. or by 
Ar., who translates—vel proprias singulorum. 21. epevres| Vet. 
Int. d:mitten‘es, which may perhaps stand for ddévres, the reading 
of some of the less good MSS. dmetpyxaor| dpypixace M8 P?: Vet. 
Int. xegant, which perhaps represents dmepnxaot, for dmeumeiy in 
1272 b 5 is abnegare, and the Vet. Int. occasionally renders the per- 
fect by the present—e.g. in 1273 b 17, 1268 b 38, 1272 b 32, 
1266a 37. If this is so, dpypyxaos has only the authority of 
Ms P? in its favour. Perhaps also dmetpjxace corresponds better 
to éevres. 26. moet] Vet. Int. faccunt. 38. rives|] Vet. Int. 
quales, just as in 1258b 16 he has guzbus for rots. 39. mowovs 
twas | motovs twas O' (so Ms P! apparently): Sus.® molovs ruas. 
1264 b 7. dei I, not alel: so too in 12544 25 and 1264b 13, 
but aiei in 1296a 24, 12994 I, 1333 a 21 etc. See Bon. Ind. 
11a 47 sqq. ‘The form dei prevails in Attic inscriptions from 
361 B.c. onwards’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften, pp. 14, 64). 9. fmovbev 59] if movdey 3) OX. See ex- 
planatory note. 13. dvs] So O', with M8 pr. P*: about © we 
cannot be certain: the rest «d6v. ‘Ev6vs is properly used of Time, 
ev6u of Place’ (Liddell and Scott). 14. piga] So O?: ‘piga Ms 
P! o° Bekk., at v. Classen ad Thue. 2. 84. 5’ Sus.’ Classen’s note 
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will be found among his critical notes, Bd. 2, p. 192. 19. rap 
airév] All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have eorum, not eorundem : 
z, however, has corundem (rav atrév 11). 26. ra is added in m1 
before mepi (Vet. Int. here translates the article—guae circa 
leges). 81. ri rdgw) z (with a and pr. k) has ordinem rightly. 
yap] de I’. 40. rdv déyov is not rendered by Vet. Int., but this 
may well be an oversight, similar to those pointed out above, p. 1xiii, 
note 12. Ar. also gives no equivalent for it—ce/era vero extranets 
peregit sermonibus. See note in Sus.°, 

1265 a 4. es] So M8 P?: apis O' (with O*): Vet. Int. ad, 
which may represent «ls as in 1265a 41,b 3, 1270a 18, but 
may also represent mpds, as in 1254b 13, etc. Perhaps mpos 
is more likely to have been substituted for e’s than els for 
mpos. 12. rd is omitted before ¢nryrudy in M® P!: whether it 
was omitted in Ir also, we cannot tell. 14. Vet. Int. translates 
as if he found the words arranged in the following order—yepas 
BaBvAwvias # twos GAAns amepdvrov Seno ois rocovras rd mAnOos, 
but his intention probably is to make it clear that he (wrongly) 
takes rd mAnOos with rois rovotras: see Busse, p.14 n. He might 
have remembered xapas mrjéos, 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28. 16. zepi| 
Vet. Int. almost alone seems to have found mapa in his text, for he 
has praefer. For mepi with the acc. in the sense in which it is used 
here, cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 25. 21-22. For the glosses which 
deform the text of I’ here, see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus. 24. 
Almost all the MSS. of Vet. Int. fail to render xai before mpds: 
az alone have ¢é ad. 29. diupica rH capas padrdov| Vet. Int. 
delerminelur plane magis, but, as has been pointed out elsewhere, he 
occasionally substitutes the passive for the active. 80. dSorep dv 
<i rus elev] Sus. is apparently in error when he says that 11’ omit ¢7. 
Vet. Int. has guemadmodum si quis dicat. What he omits is 4y, but 
this he is rather apt to omit (see above on 1254 a 39). He did not 
probably find eimeev in his text, but elmev, for non ulique lateal(1264a 
3) stands for ovx dv haber. 33-34. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus for the various readings here. 0’ are not quite unanimous 
in favour of r@ pév rd and r@ 8¢ rd, nor indeed are 0? in favour of 
the reading adopted in the text, for P* etc. (and O") have rd de rd 
in 34 in place of rd 8é rp, but I 0 agree in reading éxdrepov: hence 
it seems probable that the reading in the text is the correct one, as 
otherwise éxdrepov has to be altered without MS. authority to écarépe. 
r@ émmdves| Vet. Int. adds vivere after daboriose, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether he found an equivalent for it in his Greek text. 35. 
éfas alperal] es dperal O (Ar, virtules habitus): Vet. Int. guoniam 
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soli ht habitus sunt virtultes circa habitudinem (éw—so 1") substan- 
tiae. Probably Victorius’ conjecture is right and dperai should be 
aiperai: cp. 1285 a 16, where M8 Ald. have dperaiforaiperai. 40. 
épaisOnoopérny| Vet. Int. respondentem. ‘Opadi{ew is usually repre- 
sented by regulare in Vet. Int. (e.g. in 1266 b 3, 16, 1274b 9). 

1265 b 3. dropet| Vet. Int. dudzfat (probably only a mistrans- 
lation, in which, however, he is followed by Ar.). 4. rapatvyas | 
mepitvyas M® P? and according to Sus. Yr also, but almost all his 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have dezecfos (so o y), and we cannot be certain 
what Greek word this represents: a z have zugarios (z in marg. 
aliter detectos), and this again is hardly a correct rendering either 
of mept{vyas or mapdf{vyas. Ar. has dispares. 13. rév dpyaora- 
rov| Vet. Int. antiguorum, but degrees of comparison are often 
inexactly rendered by Vet. Int. (see below on 1270b 1, 1271 b 6, 
21, 12724 8). 19. drws| mas M8 P!: Vet. Int. guomodo, which 
may represent either més or dzas. 20. All Susemihl’s MSS. of 
the Vet. Int. but one (I) have sz¢ for yiverac (so 0 y): z fit. 21. 
deity] om. pr. O', but it is added above the line with a caret, in 
darker ink than the MS. but probably by the writer of it. 25. 
ovuppeper| For the various readings see Susemihl’s apparatus cri- 
ticus. Vet. Int. expediat: O', with some of the less good MSS., 
ovppépy. See explanatory note. Ar. has wzdendum est... ne non 
prosit. 30. rodiretay] rodereav II’, possibly rightly. 35. Sus: 
‘rév om. II'’: I’, however, would seem to be a misprint for P? 
(see“Sus.*'*), 39. épdpwv| Vet. Int. plebevorum. In the next 
line he has ephoros for épdpovs. Dittmeyer (of. cz#. p. 36) observes 
of William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Rhetoric—‘ hic quoque 
universus interpretis usus respiciendus est: ut verbum Graecum 
saepe non mutatum versioni inserit, ita idem verbum hic illic 
sive apto sive inepto vocabulo Latino interpretari conatur.’ 

1266 @ 3. xetpioras racy] Vet. Int. pesszmas omnibus. See above 
on 1263 a 2. 5. mera] So O' (with M8 P?). 18. On roo 
Terdprov Tav terdptwy, see explanatory note. Here probably two 
alternative readings have both been admitted into the text, as in 
some MSS. in 1266a 37, 12734 35, 1254a 10. In O}, after éx 
d€ rod teraprou Tr&v Terdptav, the words ék S€ rod rerdprov Tay Terrdpwr 
are added, but they are crossed through and dots placed beneath 
them, probably by the writer of the MS. 23. cvnordva] So 
O?: ovveorava II’ (Vet. Int. constare), and also pr. P*. 

1266 b 1. ras 8’ #5n| Vet. Int. eas aulem quae tam habitabantur 
(8 #8n C'?, which Schneider adopts, rightly followed by Bekker and 
Susemihl), ‘8 P? m1’, 8é Ms Ar.’ (Sus.), but it is not perhaps very clear 
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what Ar. found in his text, for his translation is—fos/guam vero 
condita foret, difficilius quidem. ©} originally had ras 5), but 8) has 
been altered into é—by whom, is uncertain. 3. ras om. M8 P’: 
as to r we cannot be certain. ll. Vet. Int. mulittudinem for 16 
péyebos. 18. éxdéonv| érdéorny P?* and some of the less good 
MSS. (so O*): éonv M8 P" Sus.: Vet. Int. guanfamcunque, which 
leaves it uncertain whether he found dméonv or éonv in his text : 
éxéonv Ald. Bekk. 26. 87ov ody} All the MSS. of Vet. Int. used 
by Sus. except a have palam igitur, quod non sufficiens substantias 
aequales facere erit legislator (so 0 y): a 2, however, have /egis- 
latort. 28. rdgeev| rafee M8 P': Vet. Int. ordinaverit, which 
probably stands for rafeev, for in 3. 4. 1277 b 22 ef ovrws dvdpeios 
ety is rendered by the Vet. Int. s¢ svc fortes fuert/, and in 1, 2.1252a 
24 «t Tis BAeWecev is rendered sz guzs viderit. 81. cimeey is pro- 
bably the true reading here, as in 1270 b 38, 1272. a 35, 1339 a 14. 
See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus on these four passages and Bon. 
Ind. 222 a 4 sqq. 

1267 a 5. adda cai] az sed etiam (n sed ef): the rest wrongly 
sed. 8. adda cal dy émibvyoiev] Vet. Int. sed ef st desiderent, 
probably a mistranslation of these words. So Ar. verum efiam st 
concupiscant ul molestia careant et voluptate fruantur. See explana- 
tory note on 12674 5. 11. BovAowro] Vet. Int. possent (8ivawro 
Ms’). 17. Bovreras xaracxevatew| Vet. Int. opus est constitut, 
where constifur may well stand for carackxevdfew, but it is less easy 
to account for opus est. 24. dv| Vet. Int. guam, referring to 
multitudinem (md76os). 25. em Oupnoovew | See Susemihl’s ap- 
paratus criticus for the reading of M8 P'; it finds support in two 
MSS. of Vet. Int. only (c y), which read concuptscunt: most have 
concupiscant, one or two concupiscent (so z), either of which, however, 
may stand for ém6vpnrovow—cp. 1268 a 41, where Ojo« is rendered 
by ponat, and see below on 1267 b 35. dpivew| Vet. Int. sufferre 
(=treveyxeiv?). 28. dre ‘1 1 Ar. Bekk.’ (so Sus.’); but Ar. has 
oportel autem neque td latere quantas facultales habere conducat. Stahr 
dre: Sus.® [6] ri. 29. 1d pr) Avocredeiv] Vet. Int. uf non pro levi 
habeat (so z and most MSS. of Vet. Int.: 0 uf non prae levi habeat: 
Sus., however, reads, with g (so also y), u¢ non prolem habeat): in 
1279 b g, on the other hand, rd AvorreAody is rendered td quod expedit. 
Should u/ non pretium habeat be read (cp. 1258b 16, where Avorrede- 
arara is pretiosissima) ? 34. 6édew] Vet. Int. debere (=pédAdew or 
épeiiew?, cp. 1253 b 26,1268b 12). 3865. ravra] z has haec (hec): 
Susemihl finds foc in his MSS. 40. 4 om. 11’, probably wrongly, 
just as they are probably wrong in adding dy in 8 (6). 8.1322 a 33 
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(cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 15, where II om. dy, and see Bon. Ind. 41b 
6 sqq-). 

1267 b 1. arAnoroy] Vet. Int. crrepledil’s. Sus.’ ‘nonne zrreple- 
bile ?,’ and it is true that in 1253 a 37 we find 7 8€ d:natoovyn modirt- 
xév translated by the Vet. Int. zus/ztza autem civile ; but see Dittmeyer, 
op. cit. p. 34, who shows that the practice of William of Moerbeke 
in his translation of the Rhetoric is to make the predicate agree 
in gender with the subject—thus in Rhet. 1. 3. 1359 a 5 rovr@ 8 6 
pev rowovtos Odvaros KadAduov is rendered huic autem talis mors pul- 
chrior. 14. xaracxevd{ov| constifuens o, perhaps rightly: the 
other MSS. construens. 23, Iepaa| meipea O'. 26. xdpns (in 
place of xécp@ modvredet) I’. Ar. ornatu sumptuoso. ‘ Quibusdam 
exemplaribus’ (i.e. probably MSS., not printed editions: see 
above on 1257 b 36) ‘illud érc 8, quod in ceteris habetur, abest, 
ut prolixitas ad capillos, sumptus ad vestem duntaxat referatur’ 
(Sepulveda, p. 51). “Ere 6¢ is, in fact, omitted in TD. 33. All 
the better MSS. and some of the inferior ones have here ro dma 
€xov (so O'): only one MS., and that of little authority, has ra in 
place of ré as its original reading. ‘The phrase commonly is of ra 
dmda exovtes, Kextnuevor (see e.g. 1268 a 18, 22: 1297b 2: 1268a 
20, 25), though not quite invariably (see 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 36: 6 (4). 
13. 1297 a 29), and here the rd seems better away. See explanatory 
note. 35. moucovor| Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have faczant, 
and in 86. for Biwoovra vivani, but this does not imply that the 
translator did not find the future in his Greek text: see above 
on 1267 2 25. 37. «idn kai ray vopov| Vet. Int. ef species legum: 
Busse (p. 27) notes a similar change of order in the version given 
by Vet. Int. of 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 22. 

1268 a 3. xaradixago.] See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus here and 
in the next line. The MSS. which have xaradixd{ec seem mostly to 
have dmodvo. in 4. ©} has xatadicafo. and dmoAv&, the last two 
letters of dwodv& being however expunged and oc superscribed, 
probably by the writer of the MS. All the MSS. of Vet. Int. 
known to Sus. have condemnetur for xaradixd{or (soo y): 2, how- 
ever, has condempnet—rightly in all probability, for adsolvat, not 
absolvatur, follows in all the MSS. Ar. sz condempnaret. . . sin 
absolveret. ‘There seems to be little doubt that xaradi«afo. and 
drohvoe are correct (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 77). rv 
dikny om. I’, possibly rightly, for the words may be only a gloss, 
but 11’ are somewhat given to omitting words. Ar. sz condempnaret 
simpliciter sententiam. 12. aiperovs eva] Vet. Int. eg? 17. of 
before yewpyot om. Ms P! and possibly of course r (Vet. Int. 
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agricolae), | 25. 1 add kat before xpeirrovs. 26. M® P? om. 
ye: about I we cannot be certain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render 
ye. 34. yewpyjnoovew]| Bekker’s reading yewpyodow rests only on 
the authority of Ar., who has colunt. 89. ad] 11° ody, O' ody with 
ad superscribed, whether by corr.’ or by the writer of the MS., is 
not certain, but very possibly by the latter, for the ink is quite that 
of the MS., and ody is neither expunged by dots placed beneath 
nor crossed through. Ody, though probably not the true reading 
here, is used in a similar way in Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207 b 31 and 
2. 81.1208 b 37, and even in writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. 
540 b 32 sqq.). 

1268 b 1. yewpynoe dv0 olkias| Vet. Int. mzntstrabit duas domos : 
hence some have thought that he found trovpynoe dv0o olkias in his 
Greek text, but mznzstrare in Vet. Int. answers to d:axoveiv (cp. 1280b 
5, 13334 8). He may here render a marginal gloss. Asarovnoe 
would be better than éaxornve, but see explanatory note. 5. 
See explanatory note. &8atpodvra P** etc.(so O') seems better than dua- 
pourras Il" (cp. rdv duxdorny 6). On diens, see explanatory note. 9. 
dda kai roivavrioy rovrm| Vet. Int. sed contrartum huius: hence it is 
probable, though not certain, that © omitted «al with Ms and read 
rovrov with Ms P}, 12. 6 pev] péev 6 M8 P?: about I we cannot 
be certain, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have guzdem iudex (soz), and 
others (so 0 y) zudex quidem. See explanatory note. 13. xpwei 
(Bekk.? Sus.) is probably right (cp. 16 xaradiudoovow), though r 
have xpive (so O'). 15. 5)| O' has 8é with 6) superscribed, 
probably, but not certainly, by the writer of the MS. See ex- 
planatory note. 19. Ar. does not render dicatws (sz simplrctter 
pelatur). 21. For the omission of #8n here by 0’, cp. 1288 a 6 
and 1336 b 36, where they omit it also. Ar. does not render it. 
32. pixpa| puxpdy TI’. 35. larpx)| c 0 medicinalis rightly: the 
rest medicinalt (for the reading of z, however, see Appendix C, 
Ei2.: 9). 40. éoidnpopopoivrs re yap] Vet. Int. ferrum enim 
portabant tune Graect (éowWnpopspovy rére ‘yap ?). 

1269 a 11. ypadpiva| ypdpew 0’, possibly rightly. 12. pave- 
pov| Vet. Int. vzdefur. 16. Kal rv vopoberay kal ray dpxdvrav]| Vet. 
Int. ef legislatortbus ef principibus (apparently after stnendum). Busse 
(p. 27 note) compares voluntali for mpoapéoews in 12714 32. 18. 
ris is added in M®* P" before xujoas: Vet. Int. gut mu/averit 
(perhaps = 6 xuwnoas: see however his version of 1340b 24): Ar. 
qui corrigere pergel (6 xwnoas?). See explanatory note. 19. 
Weddos 8¢ x.r.A.| Vet. Int. mendax quoque exemplum quod ab artibus 
(ad probably stands for mapa): Weidos, here mendax, is falsum in 
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1287 a 33. 21. mdqv, which is written in P?* over mapa, is pro- 
bably intended as an alternative reading for mapa: see 1274 b 9, 
where ¢adéov is written above didoAdov in P?*. Bekker, however, 
reads mAnv mapa in both his editions. 25. «al, which Bekker adds 
before aadvres, is found in O' and in P* etc., but not in the best 
MSS. 38. oi before «iAwres is omitted in M8 P! LS: we cannot 
tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his Greek text or not. 40. 
mo| Vet. Int. unguam. 

1269b 5. rois Gerradois] co om. a before Thessalis in Vet. 
Int. 11. &s| guasz instead of guod o, perhaps rightly, for Vet. Int. 
takes é£evpioxovar as a participle. 19. dvopobérnror | inordinatum in 
lege O. 21. gavepds éort rowiros dv| I follow here the reading of 11? 
(which is, except in matters of accent, that of O', and also of Ar., 
who translates—z” vers quidem id fectsse constat): towiros éorw TI’. 
The reading of I? appears to me to be probably the true one, 
especially as in 26 © M8 pr. P* omit davepds, wrongly, it would seem, 
cp..4263°b'9,:1311 a 16: 26. See note on 21. 28. ”Apy| O! 
has dpynvy with Ms P?*, etc.: we cannot tell which form Vet. Int. 
found in his text, for he has Martem. “Apn is the Attic form 
according to Liddell and Scott. Vahlen reads “Apy in Poet. 21. 
1457 b 21, where Bekker had read ”Apny. 30. Karaxdyipo.] Cp. 
5 (8). 7. 1342 a 8. ‘Forma xaraxoxmos in duobus Politicorum 
locis [also in Hist. An. 6. 18. 572 a 32] exhibetur sine varia 
lectione, Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 9 xaroxoyyov [K> Ald.] Bekk., 
sed xaraxoxipov codd. Lb Mb Ob’ (Bon. Ind. 371 a 8). I retain the 
reading of the MSS.: Liddell and Scott, however, remark (s. v. 
karoxoxn) :—‘ the corrupt forms xaraxwx7, karak@xios, must be cor- 
rected, except perhaps in late writers: cf. dvoxwxn, cuvonwyn. 35. 
GX’ eimep, mpds tov médepov] Vet. Int. nzsz’ ad bellum. 36. raid’ | 
All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hoc, but y has hec (= haec). 

1270 a 11. «ai pi 6p6as] Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including 
z) have aut before non recte, but auf appears to represent kat in 
1262 a 8. 13. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various 
readings here: I follow him in reading airjs cal’ atrny. O} has 
avtiy Kad’ abrny. 21. xaradeimew| xaradumeiv M8 P!: Vet. Int. dere- 
linquere, which may represent either xaradumeiv, as in 1252 a 30, OF 
karan eirrety, 22. raird| So II' (ravré P*): O' (with 0’) and Bekk. 
trovro less well (cp. 1269 b 34). 27. re om. M8 P?: about I we 
cannot be certain, for the Vet. Int. hardly ever renders re. xdv aro- 
avy | Here o agrees with pr. a in omitting (no doubt erroneously) e/ 
st morttur—voluertt, 28. bv dv xaradinn| 2 quem utique derelinquat, 
perhaps rightly. 387. Vet. Int. here renders od piv adda by a/- 
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lamen, as in 1274 b 25: he often renders it by guim immo sed (e.g. 
in 12624 14,1264a 11), and od pny by a/tamen (e. g. in 12674 39). 

1270 b 1. Bovddpevos yap x.r.A.] Vet. Int. volens enim legislator 
ul plures sint Spartiatae, provocat cives quod plures factant pueros : 
but though f/ures is his rendering, he probably found mAe¢iorous in his 
text in both places, for he is not always exact in rendering degrees 
of comparison: see above on 1265b13. 8. €or yap| The MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have es/ autem, not est enim. ‘8. abri)| arn Ar. (hic enim 
magistratus): om. Ms (so Sus.'?: Sus.*, by a misprint apparently, 
Ms P’). 12. ’Avdpios] See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the 
various readings. As to the substitution of r for 8 here in 01’, it 
should be noted that this was an error to which Egyptian scribes 
were especially liable: see Blass, Hyperidis orationes quatuor, praef. 
p- xvii. I know not whether there are any other indications in MI’ 
that the archetype of these MSS. was of Egyptian origin. 14. 
dnpaywyew «.rd.] Vet. Int. regere populum (i.e. dnuaywyeiv, cp. 
1274410) se tpsos cogebant reges: he evidently does not under- 
stand dnuaywyeiv, and he is quite capable of construing nvaykd{ovro 
cogebant (cp. 1269 a 18, where BdaBnoera is rendered nocedit, and 
1271 a 22, where xpiveoOa is rendered zudicare). Perhaps, as Busse 
remarks (p. 25), had avrods in place of atrods. All the MSS. 
read avrovs nvayxafovro Kai of Bacireis. 15. raury | O' raira: 
ravrn, however, is added in the margin, probably by corr. 19. 
On &a roxnv see explanatory note. Ms P! add ri before rixny, 
just as in 1332 a 32 they add ris before rvxns: as to the reading in 
I we cannot of course be certain. In 1323 b 29 all the MSS. have 
Grd rvxns ob8€ dia ri TUxnv. 21. On this passage see explanatory 
note, 32. air}| avry 1', but see explanatory note. 33. pad- 
Aov ierepBddre] magis superexcedit o (perhaps rightly): other MSS. 
magis excedti. 38. cimeé| Susemihl reads eiro, which is, how- 
ever, apparently only found in P', for M8 has ein, and the reading 
of ris unknown. See his apparatus criticus for the varieties of 
reading. 

1271a 15. rovre| rovras O' (with WM”). Ar. sis utitur. 17. 
rev after adiucnparev om. I* O' Bekk.’: Bekk.? adds it in brackets. 
Whether Vet. Int. found this ray in his text, it is of course impos- 
sible to say; but after ddunydrwy it might easily be omitted: cp. 
1283 a 11, where in racav duodrnra T M® pr. P! make dmodryra into 
loérnra, and 1284 a 3, where in rdv Biov rév car’ dperny two or three 
MSS. omit the second ro». 18. diroriay] oy z have amorem 
honorum: Susemihl’s MSS, amorem honoris. 8a] Neither Vet. 
Int. nor Ar. (per ambitionem ef avaritiam) renders da before roxpn- 
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pariav, and M§ omits it. But compare for the repetition of &d, 
4 (gs). 10. 1311 a 25. 19. In 0’ py is omitted here and placed 
between #4 and feArov (20). 20. adda py x«.7.d.] Vet. Int. sed ef 
st melius, non sicut nunc, sed per tpstus vitam unumgquemque (o here 
adds nunc est) tudicare regum (oz regnum). Hence Sus.* reads 
GdAa Kav Bedriov, * * ye pi) xabdrep viv, dda x.r.A. and supposes a 
second féArtoy to have dropped out before ye, or else dei or some- 
thing similar; but yyy may easily have been corrupted into «dv in T 
or misread by the translator. Ar. affamen melius non ut nunc quidem, 
sed pro vila cutusque regis tudicare. 23. Enim here as elsewhere 
in the vef/us versio (1268 b 34, 1280a 38) represents yoo. 27. 
gudirva] In this passage, probably, as in others, we may ascribe 
the reading .Xirea to TI’, for though almost all the MSS. of Vet. 
Int. omit the word, two of them (a z) have amicadilia. Compare 
Susemihl’s apparatus criticus on 12724 2,b 34. The form darreious 
occurs in the Herculanean papyri on which the fragmentary remains 
of the work of Philodemus de Musica are preserved (fragm. 30: p. 
18 Kemke). Plutarch, however, it is evident, used the form qudina 
(see Lycurg.c. 12 zmz?.). Dicaearchus, Phylarchus, and Antiphanes 
(ap. Athen. Deipn. pp. 141, 143) also use either this form or that of 
gedirra (see Meineke on Athen. Deipn. 143 a). Bekker reads 
gidirca both in the Politics and in Rhet. 3. 10. 1411 a 25, though 
in the latter passage (see Roemer ad Joc.) no MS. has preserved 
the true reading, nor yet the Vetus Interpres. So too C. F. Her- 
mann (see Gr. Ant. 1. § 28. 1) and Schémann (Gr. Alterth. 1. 
280 n.). 31. cvpBaiver] So O!: Bekker reads ovpBaive, but 
without support from the better MSS. Quare accidit in Vet. Int. 
leaves it uncertain what reading he found in his text. 32. ro 
voyobérn ths mpoapécews| Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. have /egis- 
latorts voluntati (amz have legislator? voluntati, y legumlatort 
voluntat?). See above on 1269a 16. 37. airys TI’ Bekk. Sus. 
seems to be correct (cp. 12724 15, THs mwodreias): for the readings 
of other MSS. see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus. O} avrois. 40. 
aidiors | didvos 1? Ar. (pracfectura illa perpetua) Bekk. (aidios O), 41. 
Vet. Int. does not render xaOéornxev, but see above, p. xiii, 
note 12, for other instances in which he fails to render words. Ar. 
Jere alterum est imperium. vi] Vet. Int. hoc. 

1271b 5. Vet. Int. adds ad virtutem after his equivalent for pnée. 
Similar additions appear in his version in 1254 b 20 and 12874 30. 
Ar. omits these words—mec guicquam aliud exercere sciebant prae- 
stabilius quam rem militarem. 6. rovrov]| So O', though P* 
with some other MSS. has rotro, Vet. Int. would seem to have 
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found rovro in his Greek text, for he has—hoc autem peccatum 
non modicum. He probably found @darrov in his text, though his 
translation is modicum, for he is often inexact in rendering de- 
grees of comparison (see above on 1265b 13). Ar. tl/ud quoque 
erratum non sane minus, quod putant (om. peév with T Ms?) dona 
tlla quae ad bellum pertinent (he blindly follows Vet. Int. dona 
quae circa res bellicas) ex virtute magis quam ex vitio fiert. To 
omit »évy with © M$’ would be a mistake: ‘interdum oppositio per 
particulam yey indicata et inchoata non accurate continuatur’ (Bon. 
Ind. 454 a 17 8qq.). See Vahlen on Aristot. Poet. 6. 1450 a 3 sqq. 
and b 16 sqq. (Poet. pp. 118, 127). 21. rd 8€ mdeiov| Vet. Int. 
plurimum autem, but see above on 1265b 13, 1271 b 6. 22. 
kal déyerat 8€] Vet. Int. ef dicitur quidem (kai déyeral ye?), re MS 
aa 25. Xapiddov I, but in 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 0 have Xapidov. 
This variation may possibly date back to an uncial archetype. See 
Sus.’ p. xiv on the confusion of otoy and évaoidv in 3. 14. 1285 b 
10, 16. 27. drouoe is here rendered by Vet. Int. domestict: see 
above, p. xlv, note 1, for other renderings of the word in Vet. 
Int. 28. karéAaBoy | Vet. Int. susceperunt. oi... erOdvres | O gut 
venerunt: other MSS. gut'venerant. 81. ws xaracxevdcavros| Vet. Int. 
ul institutt. 34. érixecra| Vet. Int. supponttur (iméxecrat?), 35. 
dméxe yap «.r.d.] O' ddtyov rijs medorovvncov (P* ddéyov ris redomovy7- 
gov). Vet. Int. distat enim quidem a Polopo insula modicum, versus 
Asiam autem ab eo loco quit circa Triopium et a Rhodo (pédov I", 
perhaps rightly). Ar. read ‘Pddor. 39. émbépevos ry Zixedia| Vet. 
Int. apposttus Siciliae: cp. 1305, 14, where émridevra is translated 
superponuntur. 40. Kaduvoy is the reading of all the better MSS. 
(so O') and of T (xaywov without accent P*): Vict. substituted 
Kayicov, and either this or Kapexdy (the true accentuation of the 
word is, according to Sus., a disputed point) seems to be the cor- 
rect reading. It is easy to understand how the commoner word 
took the place of the less common one. 41. re om. M P’: 
Vet. Int. agriculturae enim opus faciunt, but Vet. Int. hardly ever 
renders re, hence the reading in Ir is uncertain. 

1272 a 3. dvdpeia| O' (with M*) dv8pa. Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 
480, and Dosiadas and Pyrgion ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143 have 
dvdpeia, not dvdpa. C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § 22. 5) is for 
dvdpeia. 8. mpérepov] Vet. Int. primo, but see above on 1265 b 
13, 1271 b 6, 21. 16. év 8 Kpfry x.rA.| Ar. at in creta com- 
muniler est, ex cunclis enim quae a terra proventunt vel armentis 
ex publicis et tts quae afferunt periic’ (so New Coll. MS.: Bodl. 
periect: neither have perif’, as Schn., Pol. vol. 2. p. 134) divisio fil. 
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Thus Ar. omits, with all the better MSS., the «ai which Bekker adds 
before ék rav Snpociwy. Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. omit e/ 
before ex pudblicis, but a adds it, and so does z. 24. monoas| az 
have feczt: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. faczi. 28. xelpov Trav 
epspov| Vet. Int. detertus quam quae ephororum, but whether he 
found yeipov 7) ra trav épdpor in his Greek text, may well be doubted. 
& péev yap] Here pr. O! (cp. P*) has 6 pev yap ra wept rods xdopous 
ov KaA@s €xer Kakdy TO Tav éeddpwy apyxeiov tmapyer Kal TovTer, 
but corr.t adds in the margin—yp. 6 pev yap xeu kakdv rd Tov 
epdpav apxeiov imapyet kal rovrwv. Evidently a marginal remark ra 
mept tovs Kdopous ov kadas has found its way into the text of these 
two MSS. 29. rovros] rovrav TI? O' Bekk., but the genitive 
seems doubtful (cp. 2. 5.1264 a 29). Ar. zd est e¢ in dllis, which 
probably implies that he found rovrwy in his text: cp. 1253 b 27, 
where szc eftam in re familiar¢ in Ar. probably stands for otra kai 
TOY oikovopiKar. 36. rav| dy I, evidently repeated from zepi &v 
35. Vet. Int. de hits quae in Lacedaemonia fiunt. 40. oder yap| 
ovde yap T (Vet. Int. neque enim) is adopted by Bekker, but probably 
wrongly. All the MSS. have ovder. ‘Te secludendum esse ci. 
Buecheler, péreors Coraes, sufficeret gore, sed nihil mutandum est’ 
Sus.’. Ovdév rs is common enough used adverbially, but it does 
not seem to be often used as it is here. 41. méppo y arorxodary | 
Vet. Int. longe enim peregrinantur, but, as Susemihl sees in his 
third edition, this is no proof that Vet. Int. found yap in his Greek 
text. 

1272 b 5. kai peragd| o efiam (not et) znlermedie. 8-9. See 
explanatory note. 6ixas] Vet. Int. sen/entras, as in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 
24. 16. rois Bovdopevors emirideo Oar kai Suvapévors T1': Sus. adopts 
this reading in all his editions, but holds in his third that some 
word is wanting before rots BovAopévors. Ar. est autem periculosus 
hic retpublicae status, st quit velint possintque invadere. 28. 
7 before Aaxwux) is omitted, not surely by Ms P? only (as Sus.® 
holds), but by m’, for Vet. Int. translates—guae Crelensium et 
Lacedaemonica et tertia ab hits quae Calchedoniorum, 30. on- 
peiov d€ x.r.d.] Ar. signum est retpublicae bene tnstitulae quod (so 
Bodl.: New Coll. MS. wrongly quo) populus in suo permaneat 
(so Bodl.: New Coll. MS. permane?) loco. Thus he does not 
render ¢xovoay, which Ms P! omit, but probably wrongly. 36. 
yap after pev om. P?* etc., followed by Bekker, but the reading of 
1’ P* (and O'), which is adopted by Susemihl, seems preferable. 
Ar. praeterquam quod non dekrior : nam ili ex contingentibus suni. 
The same doubt as to the exclusion or insertion of yap recurs 
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in 1291 a 29 and 1331 b 34, but in 1291 a 29 I’ are supported by 
the Vatican Palimpsest in adding it. 37. dpwrivdny| Vet. Int. 
virtuosum: so again in 12734 23, and mAourivdny in 1273a 24 
divitem. 38. rois éxei Bacrdevor| Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have hits quae thi regibus: z rightly Azt's gui ibi regibus. 39. See 
explanatory note on 1272 b 38. 40. <i re] ei r Sus., who takes 
st guid to be the true reading in Vet. Int., but a alone has si guid 
(z st guod)—the rest of Susemihl’s MSS. having sed quod, sed quae 
(so 0), or se gue—and probably we should read szgue in Vet. Int., 
the reading adopted by Susemihl in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 16: elre O’, cire 
M® 11? Bekk.: Ar. meltus autem quod imperatorem non secundum genus 
neque ex vili aul precellentt mags eligunt quam secundum virtutem : 
«i re is probably right, cp. 1338 b 16. 

1273 a 7. ra d¢] ro d¢ P?** etc. Bekk. (so O"), but the same MSS. 
have ra pév in 6, where Bekker’s reading rd peéy rests only on a 
conjecture of Morel’s. 9. otro: om. 11’, but see above on 1257 b 
24. 15. ravras aipeioOat| rovrous aipeicba pr. O* (so P*), but 
corr.) adds ravras in the margin. Both O' and P* have ravras at 
the end of the line. Vet. Int. has Aes in both places. 16. See 
the various readings for mAeiova in Susemihl, and see above on 
1255b 26. 19. ind ray dpxeiwv| Vet. Int. a princapibus (id raw 
dpxdvrev ?). 22. i) cuvdoxet rois moddois} Vet. Int. wf (9?) videtur 
multis. 39. dr. & | Here z alone among the MSS. of Vet. Int. 
which have been examined has enim (guicunque enim instead of 
quodcunque autem), but it has enzm instead of igz/ur for odv in 1273 a 
25, and not a few other blunders are to be found in it in this part 
of the Second Book (® rm). Ar. mam quicquid apud civitalis prin- 
cipes habetur in pretio, necessartum est et aliorum civium opinionem 
subsequi: but Ar. has enim in 1268b 6 also, where © 1 have 
&. It is not likely that Ar. found anything but é€ in his Greek 
text in either passage: Sus., however, follows him against f 1 in 
both. 

1273 b1. ody oldv re x.r.d.] odx oldv 1’ elvar BeBaiws dpioroxparixiy 
sohreiay I1* Bekk. See on this reading the explanatory note on 
1273 b1. 5. dpior’ dpxew| dporapyeiv FM Bekk. (a word which 
occurs nowhere else in Aristotle or perhaps anywhere), dpwr’ dpyew 
Spengel, Sus. 6. mpociro| Vet. Int. pracferrel, but mpolerOa is 
no better translated in 1307 b 4, 13144 37 Sq. «tmopiav| dmopiay 
r M5, but this kind of mistake often occurs—so in 1278 a 32T 
M® have dmopotvres wrongly for ebmopotvres, in 1288a 15 P* OP 
pr. P* have dmépos wrongly for ebmdépus; see also the readings in 
1300a 2, 1302a 2, 1303 a I2. 7. Gdda dpxdvrev ye| Vet. Int. 
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sed et princtpantium. Did he read re for ye, as he seems to have 
done in 1274a 15? 15. ray airay] Vet. Int. ab evsdem, but we 
have already seen (above on 1253 10) that he occasionally inserts 
prepositions without authority, and here he had a special motive 
for doing so, for, as Busse (p. 21) points out, he seems to have 
taken trav airaéyv with dmoredeira. 18. xat is added before rijs 
modureias in O}, as in P* ete. 25. Kpnrexjs| M8 P? xpyrns: Vet. Int. 
Cretensium. 27. room. TI. Ar. corum autem qui de republica 
aliquid tradiderunt, ris absent in 1. 13. 1260 b 23, in 6 (4).1.1288 b 
35, and in 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 14 (see Bon. Ind. 88a 36 sqq.), but we 
have eimeiv re in 2. 8.1267b 29, 28. ovd avrivevorr | Vet. Int. 
nullis. Gdda deréXecav x.7.A.| Vet. Int. sed perseverarunt singulart vita 
viventes. 82. of pev—pédvor] oi pev eyévorvro Syuovpyoi vopor II’, 39. 
pigarvra| Vet. Int. mscuissegue, but this does not prove that he 
read pigae re: see his rendering of 1259a 10 sq. eivar| Vet. 
Int. /fuzsse. 41. ra 5€ Sixaornpal] rd S€ Scxarrnprov T1', which 
Sus. prefers, comparing 1274a 4, but we have ra Sicaornpia in 
12744 3. 

1274a 2. rav dpxav| O} rev dpxdrrar. 4. Oarepov O', with 
m? Ar. (alterum). 5. tcxvoey MS P?: we cannot tell from 
tnvaluzt which reading Vet. Int. found in his text, for he often 
renders the imperfect by the perfect (e.g. in 1267 b 18, 30, 31). 
“Ioxvoev, however, which Sus. adopts, seems preferable to tcyvey 1? 
OF Bekk.c: ep. 0 (4). 1 3:t207/0.-23; 13. Mndxxois] 0 medzts. 
See Susemihl’s critical note on Meds (Sus. p. 145).  eppovnpatiodn | 
Vet. Int. astute concepit (the same misapprehension of the meaning 
of the word appears in his renderings of it in 1284 b 2, 1306b 28, 
1341 a 30). 15. émel Sddwv ye| Vet. Int. guontam et Solon: see 
above on 1273b 7. 19. O} eirépov, but eu is written over the 
first syllable, probably by the writer of the MS. 21. 0? add rd 
before @nrudy, perhaps rightly (Vet. Int. guar/um aulem quod merce- 
nartum). But I incline to think it is better away: cp. Aristot. Fragm. 
350. 15374 36sq. and Pol. 6.(4). 4. 1291 a 4. 24. rais Xadxi- 
dexais] Vet. Int. Chalctdiae (rijs Xadxdixjs T?). 25. d¢ rwes| de 
kai reves O', but cai has been expunged by a dot placed beneath it 
—by whom, is uncertain. I? add kai before rwes. 27. émdn- 
porta] Vet. Int. pracfectum populo (perhaps, however, praefectus 
populo, which I find in 0, may be the true reading). 29. In O! 
8’ is expunged by a dot placed beneath it, and & ad superscribed— 
I do not feel certain by whom. 34. ’OAvpmiaow] The true 
reading of the equivalent for this word in Vet. Int. is probably (as 
Busse points out, p. 9) that of a and pr. b (also pr. z) olimpiasem. 
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‘Guilelmum ’OAvpriaow pro nomine a verbo mxheavros apto ac- 
cepisse suspicandum est’ (Busse, ibid.), Sapsoyjoas] Vet. Int. 
recordatus. 40. dwéxOeav] Vet. Int. abstinentiam. ’AméxOaa is 
correctly rendered by Vet. Int. in 1305 a 23, 13224 2,17. 41, 
and rod xaparos| Vet. Int. a pulvere. 

1274b 5. Vet. Int. has Charondi aulem nihil est proprium, and 
this is the order of the words in P* (and M8?). 6. pév om. O! 
with I’ P*. yevdouapripoy TM Ar. (falsorum testium), wevdo- 
paprupay Scaliger, Bentley, Bekk., Sus.: cp., however, Rhet. ad 
Alex. 16. 14324 6, év dropdoe wevdouaprupnoas Wevdoudprupos Sixny 
ovx tpefer. In 2. 5. 1263b 21, where the MSS. of the Politics 
have Wevdopaprupay, two MSS. of the Vet. Int. (az) have falsorum 
teshum, not falsorum testimoniorum. 7. érioxnyw Scaliger and 
Bentley, éxioxepw I'M (Vet. Int. considerationem). 9. On the 
passage bracketed see explanatory note. All the MSS. (and Vet. 
Int.) read @Aoddov: P**, however, have the alternative reading @adéou 
superscribed in the same ink, it would seem, as the MS. (Sus.’, p. 
xviii). dvopddwors Bekk., dvwpddrwors I (Vet. Int. erregularitas, 
which represents dvepadia in 1270a 15, and here probably davw- 
pddwors). 13. yivwvra| So 0’: pr. O' had,I think, yivovra (with 
m1”), but it has been dexterously altered into yivwyras. 14. ry 
pev «.r.d.] Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hac guidem manuum 
ulile esse, hac autem inutile, but z has hanc quidem manuum 
utilem (utile pr. manus?) esse, hanc autem inutilem. roiv| So O' with 
Pe? etc. = P** -saiv, 20. t mraicwo, though found only in 
L*—a manuscript known to Camerarius, however, had tm mraiwon 
(Politicorum Interpretationes, p. 10g)—is probably right. See 
Susemihl's apparatus criticus for the readings of the other MSS.: 
most of them read rumrjawor (so O'). The word used in the 
law seems to have been dyapravew, which tt mraicwot approaches 
much more nearly than rvmrjowor. Camerarius refers to [Plut.] 
Sept. Sap. Conv. 13, vdpov, év @ yéypadas, "Edy tis drioiy pebiwv 
dudpry, Semdaciavy } rq vypovte Tiv (npiav: to which reference may 
be added Aristot. Rhet. 2. 25. 1402 b g sqq. and Diog. Laert. 
1. 76 (duaprdavew is the word used in both these passages). Schn. 
mt mraiwor (see his note): Bern. Sus. re wraiowor: Bekk. rumrjowct. 
rel {nuiav| amplius damnum (not damnit) coz, perhaps rightly. 
drorivey| dmoreivew probably pr. O', for after r there is an erasure 
leaving a blank, in which e« may once have stood (dmorivew 
P*, the rest dmoreivew): Vet. Int. ferre. ‘In the older [Attic] 
inscriptions rive always forms reiow, érewa, éreir6nv’ (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 88). Here the « finds its 
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way into the infinitive droreivew. 25. ras émdAjpovs| Vet. Int. 
heredationes: his rendering of the word is no better in 1304a 
‘4, 10, where he translates it heredi/atibus and hereditatione. He 
certainly does not shine in his version of this twelfth chapter. 


— 
. 


NOTES. 


BOOK I. 


1. Tue view that the méXs is a xowwvia had an important bearing Fras 
a. 


on Greek political speculation; Plato already asserts it by im- 
plication (Rep. 371 B: 462C: 369C), but Aristotle seems to 
have been the first to fix the conception of xowwvia and to define 
its meaning. See vol. i. p. 41 sqq. 

2. dyabod tds. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094a 2, and Pol. 1. 6. 
12554 15, where the expression recurs, and also Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 
1112b 15, rédos ts. In Pol. 3.12. 1282 b 15 we have—ene 8 & 
maoas pev Tais émornpas cal téxvas ayabdy (not ayabdy tT) rd rédos. 
The ends which the various xowwvia seek to attain are described 
in Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 8sqq. In the passage before us, 
however, d@ya@év rs is explained by rod elvat 8oxodvros dyabov, though 
in strictness this need not be a good at all. On ‘seeming good’ 
as the aim in action, see Eth. Nic. 3. 6 and the commentators. 
Sepulveda (p. 3) refers to de An. 3. 10. 433.4 27, d10 dei xivet pev 
70 dpexrdy, Ghd roir’ éotv h rd dyabdv f Td Hawdpevoy ayabdv* ov may 
8€, GAAa 1d mpaxrdv ayabdv. Td elvar Soxoiv dyabdv = 1d éxdoTy «lvas 
Boxoiv ayabdy, or ro awdpevoy ayabdy (Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113 a 20-24). 

4. mwacat pév x.t.4. These words repeat the second of the two 
premisses (1252 a 2); they do not contain the conclusion. Mé is 
‘while,’ as in 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 15 and 5. 1340 a 1. Bonitz remarks 
on Metaph. ©, 2. 1046 b 15: ‘in apodosi duo quidem membra, rd 
pév vyvevdv—uxpérnra et 6 8 éemornpwv dudw, quasi eodem ordine 
iuxta se posita sunt, sed ipsa apodosis unice in posteriore membro 
continetur; prius grammatice coordinatum, re vera subiectum est 
alteri membro. Cf. de hoc abusu partt. pévx—éé Xen. Cyr. 1. 1. 4 et 
Bornem. ad h. 1.’ 


Aristotle omits to prove that the aim of xowwvia is not the — 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, which is according to some modern + 


inquirers the end of the State. 
pddiora, Vict. ‘illo “ maxime” significatur studium ipsius vehe- 
mens in persequendo quod quaerit.’ So Bern, Cp. 3.12. 1282b 15. 
VOL. Il. H 
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Cp. also Eth. Nic. 10. 4. 1174 b 21-23 and 5. 1175 a 30 Sq., re- 
ferring to which latter passages Teichmiiller (Aristoteles Philo- 
sophie der Kunst, p. 177) says: ‘der Eifer geht immer parallel 
mit den erstrebten Giitern: je héher das Gut, desto grésser die 
Bemiihung darum.’ It is not certain, however, that padora here 
means more than ‘above all’ (Sus. ‘ ganz vorzugsweise’). 

5. xupwwtdty, ‘most sovereign.’ Cp. 2. 9. 1271 b 6. 

mdoas Teptéxouga Tas GAAas. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 8, ai 8€ 
Kowwviat macat popios €oikact THs moAuriKHs, and 21, maca 8’ avbrat (ai 
Koweviar) bd Thy ToduTiKHy éoikaow eivat, ov yap Tod mapdvTos oupPe- 
povros % moXurixy épierar, ddd’ els Gravra tov Biov, and also Plato, 
Parmen. 145 .B, mavra &€ ra pépn ind rod ddov mepexera. These 
passages explain the sense in which the words of the text are used. 
Aristotle is not thinking of the size of the xowevia: here compared, 
for there were xowwviae in Greece, especially of a religious kind— 
festival-unions, for instance—which extended, as our Churches 
often do, beyond the limits of the State, but of the more com- 
prehensive end pursued by the mé\ts—an end as wide as human 
life—which makes it stand to all other xowwviac as a whole stands 
to its parts. Thus the end of the zodcrixy émiornun is said in Eth. 
Nic. 1. 1. 1094b 6 mepiéyew ra tv GAdrAwv. See other references 
given in Bon. Ind. 581 a 41 sqq. 

7. The addition of 4 kowwvia % modutixy serves to facilitate the 
transition to the subject discussed in the next sentence. 

doo. prev obv. Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 4. 12: 3. 6.14): Plato 
(Politicus 259). Aristotle himself had dropped one or two expres- 
sions in the last chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics (1180 b 1-2: 
1180 b 24), which might be interpreted as lending some counten- 
ance to the view that the contrast of household and wéds is a 
contrast of numbers. Common opinion is said in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
32 to identify decmornn and roditixyn. It appears to be implied that 
if the difference lay only in the numbers of those ruled, the four 
characters would be the same: cp. de Part. An. 1. 4. 6444 16sqq., 
Pol. 3. 8. 1279b 34, 38 (referred to by Eucken, Methode der 
Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 50. 4), where a numerical difference 
is treated as an insufficient basis for a distinction of species, and 
also Pol. 1. 13. 1259b 36. “Ooo ‘acerbius dictum. est, ut fere 
nos: “wie gewisse Leute sagen”’ (Ideler, Aristot. Meteor. vol. i. 
p- 363). Mev ody here introduces an inference from what precedes 
(which is not always the case: see Bon. Ind. 540 b 58 sqq.)—‘ the 
moXttky Kowwvia is the supreme kowevia, and makes the supremest of 
goods its aim; hence it is a mistake to hold that the sodrrixés, 


a= 


— 
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Baciduxés, olxovopieds, and Seamoruds are the same.’ The per seems 
to be taken up, if at all, by & 17, but, owing to the long 
parenthesis which begins in g with mAnO« ydp, the paragraph 
is perhaps not completed quite as Aristotle originally intended to 
complete it. 

mohitixdvy ... elvar tov adrév. The Vet. Int., Sepulv., and Lamb. 
(unlike Vict.) rightly make modcrixdv «.r.A. the subject and rdv airdy 
the predicate. The article is omitted before modirixov, as in Xen. 
Mem. 1. 1. 16, ri moderexds, to give the word an abstract meaning: 
cp. also 1. 2. 1252 b 9g, ws ratrd piaes BapBapov xai dovdoyv dv. 

ll. dXiywr, sc. dpyn, vopifovew elva. The omission of dpyp is 
quite in the Aristotelian manner. See Bon. Ind. 239 a 52 sqq. 

12. ds od8év Stapdpoucay. On this construction with as, cp. Poet. 
20. 1457a 12 and Vahlen’s note, p. 214 of his edition. Plato 
(Politicus, 259 B) limits his assertion by adding the words mpés 
dpxnv, ‘in the matter of rule.’ 

13. kat wodttixdv 8é Kal Baoidtxdy «.7.A. Giph. ‘et de politico 
quidem atque rege,’ and so Bern. (‘und beziiglich des Verhilt- 
nisses zwischen dem verfassungsmassigen Staatsmann und dem 
Kénige’)—an interpretation in support of which Eth. Nic. 7. 4. 
1146 b st, Kal rov é€yxpatn Kal rov Kaprepixdy, mérepov 6 avros i) Erepds 
¢orw might be quoted; but perhaps it is more likely that the 
sentence is framed on the model of that which precedes it (rA7Oee 
yap 9—Baciuxdy 12), and would run, if completed, cai modurixdy be 
rai Baoiixdy [ov« eider (Or obra?) vopi{ovar diahépew* ofov] Srav pév ards 
épeotnxy, [vouifovorw elva] Baoihuxdv. The insertion of diapépew vopi- 
{over (Schn.), or of ovrw diapépew oiovra (Géttl.), or even of ove cidec 
vouifover diapépew (Rassow, Bemerkungen iiber einige Stellen der | 
Politik, p. 4, followed by Sus.), does not suffice to complete the 
sentence. ‘The distinction drawn by the inquirers here referred to 
between the Baowkxds and the modrrixds fell short, in Aristotle’s 
opinion, of the truth. They rested the distinction between them on 
the extent and duration of the authority possessed by them re- 
spectively, regarding the BaowWuxos as a permanent autocratic ruler 
and the woderu«dés as one who exchanged his authority from time to 
time for subjection to rule, and exercised it in subordination to the 
precepts of the kingly or political science. This distinction 
between the Bagirixds and the modurixds is not, so far as I am aware, 
to be found fofdem verbis in the Politicus of Plato, but Aristotle 
probably gathers it from Polit. 294 A, 300 E sqq., though Plato 
seems to draw it rather between the ideal Baowcxdés and the actual 
mohrixds, than between the ideal Baowuxds and the ideal modcrixds, 
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whom he does not appear to distinguish (300 C). Plato, however, 
declines in the Politicus (292 E) to refuse the character of BaowAcxés 
to one who, without actually ruling, possesses the kingly science, 
so that, if the Politicus is referred to here, the reference would seem 
to be not altogether exact. Aristotle, as has been said, holds that 
those who distinguished in the way he describes between the 
Baowdikds and the zodcrixés underrated the difference between them. 
The Baowrevs, according to him, differs in nature from those he 
rules (Pol. 1. 12. 1259b 14: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. r160b 3 sqq.); 
he is not their equal like the moderixds (Pol. 1. 7. 1255 b 18 sqq.). 
Nor is it the case, in Aristotle’s view, that an interchange of ruling 
and being ruled occurs in all forms of modzrexy dpxn (cp. Pol. 1. 12. 
1259 b 4, ev pev ody tats moditikals dpxais Tais mreiorats petaBddAct Td 
dpxov kat rd apxdpevov). 

14. adrés (cp. Plato, Rep. 557 E, éav atrg oo erin) here seems to 
unite the meanings of ‘alone’ (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 25) and ‘un- 
controlled’ (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 8), and to stand in opposition both to 
Kata Tovs Adyous THs emuotnuns THs To.av’Tns and tO Kata pépos apxwv 
kat apydpevos. So Schn., who however translates ‘ solus et semper,” 
which hardly brings out the complete meaning. 

Stay 8€ K.t.A. "Edeornxn should probably be supplied here. 

15. kata tods Adyous x.t.A, The ideal king, and indeed the 
dvrws modurixds (300C), of the Politicus of Plato rules pera réxvns 
(300 E), not in subordination to (xara) the written precepts of his 
art (compare the contrast of pera rod dpO0d Adyou and kara rdv dpOdv 
Asyov in Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 26 sqq. and Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198 a 17 sqq.), just as a training-master who happened to return 
to his pupils from abroad sooner than he expected, would not feel 
himself bound by the written directions given them by him for 
their guidance during his absence (294 D, ras rév réxvn yupvatdvrev 
enrages). The ideal ruler, like the captain of a ship or a physician, 
should rule over those committed to his charge, ‘not in subordi- 
nation to the laws, but with plenary authority’ (299C, pi xara 
vépous, GAN adiroxparopas), Cp. 301 E, Gavpdgouer djra év rats rovavras 
modireias doa EvpBaiver yiyveoOa Kaxa kal doa EvpBnoera, Toravtns THs 
kpnridos troKeyevns avrais THs KaTa ypdupata kal €On, pr peta eriorhuns, 
mpatrovons tas mpagers; For the expression rovs Adyous ts émornuns 
Ths Toavtns, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 5. 11474 18, rods Adyovs Trois amd ths 
emotnpns: Polyb. 1. 32. 7, Kut te Kal kweiv Tov pepav év taker Kai 
mapayyé\Xew kara vopous (‘ex artis legibus iussa dare,’ Schweighauser) 
fpgéaro. Cp. also Marc. Antonin. Comment. 6. 35, ovx épas, mas of 
Sdavavoot texvira ... avréxovrat Tov Adyou THs TéxyNs, Kal TovTOU dmo- 
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orivac ovy tropévovow; In de Gen. An. 2. 1. 735a 1 we have 4 
xivnows ) Tay dpydvev txovea Aébyov roy tis téxyns, but the expression 
perhaps bears a somewhat different meaning in this passage, and 
also in that last quoted. 

Tis Tocadrys, i.e. ris Baowcxns. Rassow (Bemerkungen, p. 3) 
and Susemihl (Sus.’, note 3) are probably right in thus explaining 
tis TovavTns, Which must apparently refer back here as elsewhere to 
something already mentioned. Plato, as Rassow points out, 
identifies the Baws) émornun with the modern emornun (Polit. 
259 C). 

16. tadta 8 od éorw ddnOq. These words refer to the whole 
series of opinions described in 9-16, and especially to that which 
sums them up, that the modcrixds, Bacvduxds, olxovopexds, and deomorixds 
do not differ in kind. Compare the still blunter expression used 
in criticising the Platonic Socrates (7 (5). 12. 1316b 17), rotro & 
éati Weddos, 

17. 7d Aeydpevoy, i.e. Aristotle’s assertion in g (repeated in 16), 
that the doctrine criticised is erroneous. Mr. Congreve, however, 
and Prof. Tyrrell (Hermathena, 12. 22) take the reference to be to 
1252a 3-7. Against this view it may be urged, that (1) it seems 
more natural to refer ré Aeydépevov to that which immediately precedes, 
especially as otherwise éa0¢ 7—adn6n 16 becomes a long paren- 
thesis, introduced, strangely enough, by pév odv, and without any é¢€ 
to answer to pév odv: (2) the word dndov has already been applied 
to the conclusion arrived at in 3-7: (3) if we take rd Aeydpevoy to 
refer to the assertion that the médis aims at the supreme good, we 
expect to be told in 21 sqq. that fresh light will be thrown on this 
subject, not that we shall better understand the nature of the 
differences existing between the parts of which the més is com- 
posed, and it is thus that these scholars explain rovrwy 21. 

Thy Sonynpévny péBodov. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 9. 758a 28. ‘ Came- 
rarius viam et rationem quasi praeeuntem et ducentem ad certam 
cognitionem interpretatur’ (Schn.); we find, however, xara rév 
idnynuevov tpérov in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 a 2, where the metaphor seems 
to fall into the background. Still dpmyeioOa is probably used in 
both passages in a middle, and not, as Bonitz takes it (Ind. 807 b 
46 sqq.), in a passive sense. The same plan of inquiry—that of 
dividing a compound whole into its simplest elements and ex- 
amining these—had been followed in the Nicomachean Ethics in 
the case of evdapovia, and so again in the Third Book of the 
Politics, the mous being mwodirav re wAnOos, the wodérns is first studied. 
Cp. de Part. An. 1. 4. 6444 29, } pev yap olvia rd rq cide Gropuov, 
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kpdtiorov, et tis Buvairo mept Trav Kal’ Exacrov Kai arépwv T@ cider Oewpeid 
xopis, Somep tept avOparov, ovrw Kal mept dpyvOos, where the best 
method is said to be to examine the ultimate species separately, 
but the remark is added that it is better not to apply this method 
to fishes and birds, for the species under these genera are not 
far apart (od wodd Sieordra), and much repetition would result 
if it were employed in relation to them. So in the de Anima 
(see de An. 2. 3) it is through studying the dvrdyecs of the soul 
successively—ré Openrixdv, 75 aicOnrixdv, and so forth—that we obtain 
a real knowledge of the soul. And so again in the History of 
Animals Aristotle’s first step is to study the parts of which animals 
are made up, and in the treatise on the Parts of Animals to study 
the homogeneous parts, which are simpler, before the heterogeneous, 
which are more complex. The method of rising from the parts 
to the whole was a tradition from Socrates: see Grote, Plato 1. 
384 sq., who refers to Hipp. Maj. 301 B, and notes the objection 
of Isocrates to it (ad Nicocl. § 52). Cp. also ad Nicgclem, § 9, 
Mp@Tov pev ovv oxentéov ti Tav Bacirevdrrwy Epyov eotiv’ cay yap ev Kepa- 
Aators thy Svvauty dAov Tov mpdyparos Karas mepidBopev, evra” dro- 
Brérovres Gpetvov Kai wept Tov pepav epotuev. In de Anima 1. 1. 402b 
9 sqq. we find Aristotle discussing whether it is better to begin 
with 7 6An uxn or Ta popia or ta epya airay. His review of the 
parts of the State in the Politics, indeed, quickly reveals to him its 
épyov. 

20 sqq. kat médw answers to év rois dAdows, 18. By arriving at 
the simple elements of the wédis, which are, as the State consists of 
households (c. 3. 1253 b 2), the simple elements of the household 
—husband and wife, father and child, master and slave—we shall 
not only come to understand the nature of the wéArs, but shall also 
learn what is the difference between the Seozortkds, oixovopixds, moAt- 
rixés, and Baodsxds, and also how far it is possible to arrive at a 
scientific account of each of these personages. Some take both rovrav 
and €xaorov tay pyOevrwy to mean ‘the parts of which the mérs is 
composed,’ but if ro Aeydpevov 17 refers, as seems probable, to 7-16, 
we look rather for an inquiry with regard to the 8eorortxds, oixo- 
vouikos, etc. than for one respecting the parts of which the wens is 
composed. Lesides, ékaorov trav pnbévrwy reminds us of rovrwv 
éxaorov 10, words clearly referring to the deomorids, etc. Sepulveda, 
on the other hand, takes rovrwy to mean ‘the parts of which the 
més is composed, though he explains ékacrov trav pnbévrwv as 
‘quae pertinent ad regem, ad civilem hominem, ad dominum et 
patrem familias.’ Our attention, however, has been specially 
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drawn in 7-16 to the question as to the nature of the difference 
existing between the Sdecmorixds, olxovopixds, and the rest, and it 
seems likely that d&apdpovor 21 takes up drafepew 10; perhaps, 
therefore, on the whole it is most probable that both rovray and 
éxaorov tay pnOévrwy refer to the deamorixds, olxovopuxds, modurexds, and 
Baorkds. Cp. 1. 7. 1255 b 16, pavepdy 5é xal ek rotrwv dre od radrdy 
€art Seororeia cai rroderixn, ovd€ maga ddAndas ail dpyai, Gorvep rwes 
gacw. We shall find that the analysis of the wéAts into its simple 
elements (which is described in c. 3. 1253 b 1 sq. as completed) does 
throw light on the difference between the deororixds, the olxovopixds, 
and the ruler of a State, and ultimately to some extent, also on the 
difference between the mod:rixés and the Bacixxds, for we learn to 
distinguish the rule exercised by the head of the household over 
his wife, which is a modcrex) dpyn, from that which he exercises over 
his child, which is a Baowuxy dpxy. As to rexnxdv, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 
10. 1180 b 20, ovdev & firrov icws ro ye Rovdopévp rexux@ yevérOat Kai 
Gewpyntix@ émi rd nabddov Badioréoy elvar ddkerev Gv, Kdxeivo ywwpioréoy ws 
évdéxerat’ eipntas yap ori mept rove’ ai émotjya, and also Pol. 1. 31. 
1258 b 33 sqq.: 1259a 8, 20. For ef dv 20 (not ék rivwr), cp. 1. 3. 
1253 b 1, émei 8€ havepdv &€ Sv popiwy 7 wédis ovverrnxey, and see Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. 2. § 877. a. Obs. 3, 4. 


24. Ei 84 tts x.7.A. An introduces the first step in the inquiry ¢, g, | 


just announced: cp. de An. 1. 2. 403 b 26: Pol. 6 (4). 12. 1296b 
14: 6 (4). 14. 1297b 37. The first question as to this sentence is, 
does domep év rois GAXos, kat év rovrors form part of the protasis or 
the apodosis? Bernays connects the words with the protasis. 
Sepulveda, Vict.,and Lamb. take them with the apodosis, and, it would 
seem, more naturally: cp. above 18-21. Proposals to transfer 
ovrw 26 to before cai 25 are negatived by the usage of Aristotle (see 
Bon. Ind. 546 b 18 sqq., who refers among other passages to Eth. 
Nic. 3. 1. 1110b 9, ef d€ res ra Adda Kal ra Kadd gain Biaa elva 
(dvayxdfew yap é£w dra), mdvra dy ein ovrw Biaa), no less than by the 
intrinsic objections to taking this liberty with the MS. text. The 
meaning of ovrw seems to be not ‘as follows’ (Bern.), but ‘ by 
watching the process of growth from the beginning.’ Andrew 
Schott, in some notes appended to D. Heinsius’ Paraphrase of the 
Politics (p. 1042), takes ¢€ dpyjs with gudpyeva, and there is, no 
doubt, some strangeness in the expression ¢& dpyfs Bree: still 
these words are probably to be taken together. ’E€ dpxijs 
means, ‘ beginning at the beginning’: see Waitz on Anal. Post. 
2. 8. 93a 16. For the genetic method here employed, cp. 
Meteor. 4. 12. 389 b 24 sqq., and Isocr. De Antid. § 180. In 
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tracing the growth of the wdéds from its earliest moments, Aristotle 
follows Plato’s example both in the Republic (369 A) and in the 
Laws (678 sqq.). Plato’s object, however, is different from Aris- 
totle’s. In the Republic his object, or nominal object, is to find 
justice—in the Laws it is to discover ri xadas 7 pu) Kat@xioOn x.7.A. 
(Laws 683 B); whereas Aristotle’s object is to distinguish the 
Seomourikds, oikovouukds, Bacwdexds, ANd modirixds, and still more to prove 
that the wédts is by nature and prior to the individual, and the 
source of a’rdpxeva to the latter. His substitution of this method 
of watching the growth of the wéds from its smallest elements is 
not a desertion of the method of division (8capeiy, 19) announced 
just previously ; it is, on the contrary, its best application. The 
same plan is followed in c. g to distinguish the sound and the un- 
sound xpnyariorixn. The growth of xpnuariorixn both within and 
beyond the limits prescribed by Nature is carefully traced. For ra 
mpaypara, cp. Rhet. 1. 7. 1364b 8. 

26. dvdyxn 82 «.7.A. Society begins in Necessity (that which is 
necessary always comes first, that which is for well-being after- 
wards, 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27), and its earliest form is cvvdvacpds, 
the union in pairs of human beings who are indispensable to each 
other. Aristotle lays stress on the origin of the household in 
Necessity and the needs of every day, partly in order to differentiate 
the oikovoyixds and the srodurixds, partly because by tracing the 
household to Necessity, or in other words Nature, he obtains the 
means of proving that its outgrowth the mods is by Nature. He 
finds the origin of the Household and the wéds in Necessity and 
Nature, not mpoaipeors (for this contrast Bonitz, Ind. 837a 46, 
compares de Part. An. 2. 13. 657 a 37, kal rovro otk ék mpoatpéecews, 
GAN’ 7 pvows éroince). Plato had seemed in the Republic (369 B: 
cp. 371) to regard the mé\s as originating in the exchange of 
products and labour. Even in the Laws, where the household is 
treated as the germ of the més (680), no such attempt is made to 
trace its origin and to resolve it into its constituent elements, as is 
here made by Aristotle. In the view of the latter, human society 
originates not in the dAdakrix) xowwvia (which begins only in the 
kopn or Village, c. 9. 1257 a Ig sqq.), but in the relations of 
husband and wife, and master and slave. The starting-point of 
the process that gives birth to the méds is to be sought in a pair of 
powerful instinctive desires—that of reproduction, which brings male 
and female together, and that of self-preservation, which draws the 
slave to his master, the master also gaining in completeness by 
having the slave’s physical strength placed at his disposal. Else- 
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where, however, we are told that human society originates in the 
aim to live (rod {iv é&vexev, c. 2.1252b 29: 3. 6.1278 b 24: cp. 
Plato, Rep. 369 D) and ultimately to live nobly and well (1252 b 
go: 1278b 21 sqq.), for which purposes men stand in need 
of 4) map’ d\AnAwv Bondea (1278 b 20). This account of the origin 
of society is set by the side of that which traces it back to the 
instincts which lead to the formation of the household ; we are not 
taught how to weave them together. There is, besides, a further 
source of human society—simple dpefis rod ovgqv (3. 6. 1278b 
21): man is so endowed by nature—endowed with speech and 
perceptions of the good and bad, the just and unjust, the advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous—as to seek society irrespective of all 
needs of Bonbea: he is, in fact, a modtrixdy (Hoy in an especial 
degree. Without these endowments the instincts of reproduction 
and self-preservation would not suffice to give birth to the house- 
hold and the ods, for these instincts are possessed by the lower 
animals, which nevertheless do not form households or modes. 

tovs dveu G\AnjAwy x«.t.A. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 4. 7414 3 Sq., 2. 
5. 741 b 2sqq., and Menand. Inc, Fab. Fragm. ror: 

Oixeiov ovrws ovdév eaotw, & Adxns, 

€av oKxoTn Tis, @s aynp Te Kal yun. 
Perhaps ris yevécews evexev 27 is intended to qualify not only 
avvdvaterOa, but also rovs avev ddAAnAwv ph Suvapevous elva. For this 
purpose they cannot dispense with each other, and for this purpose 
they must pair. 

27. OAdu pev Kai dppev. It would seem from év rois GAs (gas 
29, that in this passage, as occasionally elsewhere (e.g. 1. 13- 
1260a 10, 13), these words are used of the male and female 
human being. 

THs yevéoews évexev, the origin, but not, in Aristotle’s view, the 
end of wedlock: see Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 19 sqq. The house- 
hold, like the modus, comes into existence for one end, but subsists 
for another. Téveots is a wider term than yewnois: ‘et ipsum rd 
yiyvecOau et yevvaoOu significat, et universam eam seriem mutatio- 
num complectitur quibus conficitur generatio ’ (Bon. Ind, 148 b 4). 

28. ad\’ dowep. . . érepov. Cp. Democrit. Fragm. 184 (Mul- 
lach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 351: Stob. Floril. 76. 17), referred to by 
Lasaulx (Ehe, p. 91): Aristot. de Anima, 2. 4. 415 a 26, pvonara- 
Tov yap Tav épywy rois (@ow (all things that partake of life, whether 
animals or not—de An. 3. 12. 4344 27), doa réAea Kal pi) mmpepara, 
i) Thy yéveow airouarny tye, rd movjoa Erepov olov abrd, (pov pév (Gov, 
guriv 3¢ hurdy, iva row det Kat rov Oeiov peréywow 7 divayra’ mavra yap 
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éxeivou dpéyerat, kdxeivou Evera mpdrre doa mpdrrec kara hiow: and thé 
following passages in the de Generatione Animalium—z. 1. 735 a 
¥7 8.5.2.0, 930 D294 800.2 1..:23.-731 a, 24=p.5:2 3.10, 7002 
35 sqq. (where Nature is said to design that species shall be 
perpetual). Plato had already pointed to marriage as a mode of 
attaining immortality (Laws 721 B—C: see Lasaulx, Ehe, p. 93), 
and the writer of the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, 
who is fond of blending the teaching of Aristotle with that of 
Plato’s Laws and the writings of Xenophon, reproduces the view 
(c. 3. 1343 b 23 sqq.). Eth, Eud. 2. 6. 1222 b 15 sqq. should 
also be compared with this passage. This impulse of reproduction 
‘can hardly be an épegis, for it is shared by plants, and plants have 
not ro épexrixdy (de An. 2. 3. 414.4 31 Sqq.): it may, however, pos- 
Sibly be an éppy (Pol. 1. 2. 1253. 29). It seems scarcely to find a 
place in the enumeration of ra év ri Wuyx7 yewdpeva (Eth. Nic. 2. 
4. 1105 b 19 sq.) as mdOn duvdpes fers, probably because it belongs 
to 1rd Operrixdy, with which an ethical treatise has nothing to do. 
Aristotle does not enter into the question why the union of man 
and wife is more than a momentary union, or why it is more 
lasting than that of male and female among other animals; but 
his answer may probably be inferred from Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 
1g sqq., which may be contrasted with Locke on Civil Government, 
2. §§ 79, 80. 

29. gutots. There is no assertion in this passage (as Schn. thinks) 
of a sex in plants. Aristotle, in fact, holds that though plants 
share in the male and female principle (otherwise they could not 
be said to live)—de Gen. An. 2. 1. 732 a 11—yet these powers 
are mingled in them and not separated the one from the other (de 
Gen. An. 1. 23. 731a 1). All he says is that plants, like animals, 
are actuated by an impulse to produce a being like themselves: 
how this is done, is not here noticed. 

30. dpxov 8€ x.t.A. Sc. dvaykn ovvdvaterba. Aristotle is pro- 
bably speaking here only of that form of the relation of ruler 
and ruled which is exemplified in master and slave. Wherever on 
one side there is intelligence and on the other brute force only, it is 
to the interest of both parties to combine, the master supplying 
what the slave needs and the slave what the master needs. Euri- 
pides (Herc. Furens 1235) makes his hero refuse to believe that 
one god can ever have made a slave of another, as some assert : 

Acira yap 6 beds, eimep ear dvtws beds, 
ovdevds. 
Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is already indicated here. 
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For the thought that it’ is &dvoa which makes the master, cp: 
de An. ©. 5. 410 b 12 8q., rhe 8€ Wuyis elvai te Kpeirroy Kab 
dpxov ddvvarov’ dduvatwrepov 8 rod vow" elAvyov yap rovrov elva 
mpoyeveorarov Kai Kviptov xara gvow. In 4 (7). 7. 1328 a 6 
we read—xai 1rd dpyov 8€ cai rd éAevOepov and ris Suvdpews ravrns 
imdpxe: mao, dpxidv yap xal anrrnrov 6 Obupds, but yet Oupds by itself 
and severed from ddvo confers freedom rather than the capacity 
to rule others (4 (7). 7. 1327 b 23-33). The slave is throughout 
regarded by Aristotle as in the main a creature of thew and 
sinew and nothing more. His function is the use of his body, 
and this is the best to be got from him, 1. 5. 1254 b17 sq.: 
he shares in reason sufficiently to apprehend it, but has it not 
(1. 5. 1254 b 22): he is wholly without the deliberative faculty 
(rd Bovdeutixdy, I. 13. 1260 a 12), and hence is no partaker in 
life according to moral choice or happiness (3. 9. 1280 a 33). 
Plato, on the other hand, had described men possessed of muscular 
strength and little intelligence as born to be hired labourers (Rep. 
371 E). 

32. mpoopaévy. Cp. Plato, Laws 690B, 1rd 8€ péyiorov, as eorxev, 
Gkiwpa éxrov dv yiyvoiro, frecOar ev tov dvemtarnpova Kedevov, Tov be 
povoivra iyeicOal re kai dpyew: Isocr.(?) ad Demonicum § 40, repo 
TO pév oadpare elvar Pirdrovos, rh 8¢ Wux7 Prdcogos, wa ra pév emeredreiv 
8ivn 1a ddgavra, rH 5€ mpoopay énioty tra oupdhépovra: the same 
thought recurs in the undoubtedly authentic de Antidosi of Isocrates 
(§ 180). Cp. also Posidonius ap. Athen. Deipn. 263 c-d, and De- 
mocritus ap. Stob. Floril. 44. 14, xpéoaov dpyeaOat roiow avornroow 
Gpxew. Aristotle has evidently in view in his account of master and 
slave the contrast commonly drawn between soul and body. 

33. tara, ‘that which the other has designed.’ For a similar 
roughness in the use of the word, cp. rovro, de Gen. An. 1. 22. 730 
bir. 

34. 846, because the one completes the other. Cp. Stob. Ecl. 
Eth, 2. 6. 17 (tom. 2. p. 92 Meineke), vw) 8 xal xa& éavrdv 
ddivarov diafqv, @ 1d dpxerOa ovppepew. The sketch of the 
political teaching of the Peripatetics here given (tom. 2. p. 
gt sqq. Meineke) deserves study, as being in the main a résumé, 


though a brief one, of the teaching of the Politics. 


' tabté cuppdper, In the Third Book, on the other hand, the rule of 
the master is said only accidentally to aim at the advantage of the 
slave, ob yap évddyerar pbepopévov rod BovrAov oh{earbar ri Berroreiav 
(3. 6. 1278 b 32). Thus it would ‘seem that even in becoming, 
as the First Book (c. 13. 1260 b 3) requires him to become, a 
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source of ethical virtue to his slave, the master will have his own 
interest in view. We are not told this in the First Book. | 
34-b 9. In mentioning two «xowwvia and not one, Aristotle has 
implied that a distinction exists between them, and he now draws 
attention to the fact, in order that he may remove a difficulty in 
the way of the acceptance of his view. By nature, then—he in 
effect says—the female is marked off from the slave (for Nature 
designed them to serve different purposes), and if this is not so 
among barbarians, the reason is that among them the element 
destined by nature for rule is not forthcoming. Mev odv here, as 
often elsewhere, introduces a renewed reference to a subject on 
which increased precision is desirable. Cp. 1253 a 10, where, 
after the fact has been mentioned that language is peculiar to man, 
pev ovv introduces an admission that this is not true of voice, and 
an explanation of the difference between voice and language. 
The existence of a distinction between women and slaves is 
implied in Poet. 15. 1454 a 20 sqq. (a reference given in Bon. Ind. 
204b 45). The practice of buying wives, which seems to be 
referred to in Pol. 2. 8. 1268b 39 sq. as common among the 
barbarians, may have often tended to reduce wives to the level of 
slaves (see Prof. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, p. 76 sq.). Plato had remarked already on the treatment of 
women as slaves in barbarian communities (Laws 805 D-E). Their 
toils were in some degree compensated by easier child-bearing 
(Aristot. de Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 32sSqq.). Even among the poor of 
a Hellenic State the true form of the household cannot be quite 
realized: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5, rots yap dmdpots dvdykn xpnoOa Kal 
yuvaki xai mao domep axodovbors dia tHv adovriav. The fact noted 
by Plato and Aristotle as to barbarians has been often remarked 
upon by later writers: so Darwin (Voyage of the Beagle, p. 216) 
says of the Fuegians, ‘the husband is to the wife a brutal master 
to a laborious slave’; and even as to Montenegro we read—‘ How 
can you expect beauty from women who are used as beasts of 
burden by the men?... The well-grown handsome men who 
are playing at ball before the palace of the Prince are the husbands 
and brothers of the poor creatures who are carrying wood and 
water to their homes’ (Letter from Montenegro in the Zzmes, 
Oct. 11, 1882). On the other hand, Aristotle elsewhere notes the 
frequency of yuvacxoxparia among barbarians (2. 9. 1269 b 24 sq.). 
Both observations are probably true, however we may choose to 
reconcile them. It should be added that though Aristotle here 
contrasts that which prevails among the barbarians with that which 
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is natural, he is well aware that legislators may learn much from 
them (Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 33 sqq.); in fact, he occasionally mentions 
with approval in the Politics practices prevailing among them (for 
instance, their way of rearing infants, 4 (7). 17. 1336 a 5 sqq.), and 
often draws attention to their customs (in relation to communism, 
for example, 2. 5. 1263 a 38qq.). Plato had spoken in the passage 
of the Laws to which reference has been made (805 D-E) of ‘ the 
Thracians and many other races,’ but Aristotle speaks as if the 
wife were virtually a slave among the barbarians generally. 

1. od8év ydp x.r.A. The limits within which this holds good 1252b. 
are more fully expressed in de Part. An. 4. 6. 683 a 22, émov yap 
évdéxerat xppoba dsvoiv émi bv’ Epya cal py éumodifew mpds Erepov, ov- 
Bev vows elwbe moeiv Gorep 1 Xadxevtixi mpds evreAccav dBehioKo- 
Avyvov* GAA’ drov pr evdéxerat, Kataxpyrar TH ait@ emi mreiw Epya. 
Thus Aristotle says of magistracies in small States, Pol. 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 7, duwrep oddev Kwdver moddds emipedcias Gua mpootatrey, ov 
yap éurodwiew dddAndats, kal mpds Thy dAcyavOpwriay dvayKaioy Ta apxeia 
olov d8eAtoxodvyua roveiv, For instances in which Nature uses an 
organ designed for one purpose for certain other side-purposes, see 
de Part. An. 2. 16. 659a 20: 3.1.662a18. There were some 
conspicuous exceptions in the human economy to the rule of é mpés 
é&: cp. de Gen. An. 5. 8. 789b 9, olov yap éua modvxpnora €ore 
Trav mepi ras téxvas, Gomep ev tH xXadkeutixp 7 opipa Kai 6 Gkpor, 
ovrws cal Td mveipa ev Trois pice ovveor@ow, and de Part. An. 4. 
10. 687a 19,9 3€ xelp Corey elvae odx év Spyavov adda ToAA’ EoTe 
yap womepel dpyavov mpd dpydvev’ to odv mreioras duvapevm deLacba 
réxvas TO émi mdciotov tav dpydvwv xpnotwov thy xeipa amodedwxev 
H prow... yap xeip Kal SvvE kai xndi Kal Képas yiverat Kat ddpv 
xa £icbos cal GAXo drotovoiy Smdov Kai Spyavov. Whether the various 
uses of the hand interfere with each other, must be left to physiolo- 
gists to determine. 

2. thy Aeddixiy pdxatpav. See Sus.’, Notes 8 and 1353. Vict. 
appears to have been the first to draw attention to de Part. An. 4. 
6. 683 a 22 sqq. (quoted in the last note) and to the important 
passage from the comic poet Theopompus quoted by Julius Pollux 
10. 118, 7d 3€ dBeduoKoddxmovy orpariotixdy pévro (aliter pev T+) xpHya, 
eipnrar 8€ ind Ccomdprov Tov Kwpixod év Elpnyy— 

‘Hyas 8 draddaxbevras én’ dyabais rixas 
bBeAvoKxorvyviov Kai £xpopayaipas mxpas. 
Vict. says in his note on 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 9 8q., ‘Pollux 
quoque mentionem ipsius fecit, qui narrat militare instrumentum 
id fuisse. Hoc autem, ut opinor, excogitatum fuerat, ne milites 
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nimis premerentur duobus gravibus instrumentis ferendis, cum 
ex uno ita conformato valerent eundem fructum capere. The 
proverb AeAduxy pdxatpa (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 
I. p. 393) seems to throw no light on the passage before us. We 
see from Athen. Deipn. 173 csqq. that the Delphians were famous 
for their knives and their turn for sacrificial feasting and cookery, 
and they may very well have used and sold to pilgrims nothing 
loth to avoid expense (683 a 23 sqq.) a knife which might be used 
not only for killing the victim but also for flaying it and cutting it 
-up- Contrast Eurip. Electr. 743-769 (Bothe), where Aegisthus 
first kills the victim (a -kid) with a odayis, and then Orestes after 
flaying it with a Dorian kxomis asks for a large Phthian xomis to cut 
it up. We need not suppose with Gdttling (de Machaera Del- 
phica, p. 10) that the Delphic knife was a combination of a knife 
and a spoon. The passage he quotes from Hesychius—AcAdixy 
pdxatpa amd Katackeuns AapBdvovaa Eumpoabev pépos aidnpody, ws *Apio- 
toreAns—deserves notice, but leaves us much in the dark. 

3. mwevxpas. Vict. ‘apte ad usus pauperum ’—a rendering pro- 

bably suggested by mpés evréAeay in the parallel passage from the 
De Partibus Animalium quoted above (note on 1252 b 1)—but 
the meaning apparently is ‘in a spirit of stint’ (Lamb. ‘ parce 
tenuiter et anguste ’). 
— ottw. Cp. 1252a 24 sqq., though here the clause which explains 
it, 41) moAAois Epyos GAN’ évi SovdAedov, follows and does not precede it. 
The use of dovAetov in the passage before us seems to be a some- 
what uncommon one. 

dmotehotto. Vict. ‘ effici fabricarique poterit.. Cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 
Q, & yap vp’ évds Epyov apior’ aroredeira, and 13, Kowdrepdv te yap, 
xaarep elopev, Kal KdALov ExagToy drotedeira THY a’Tav Kal Oarror. 

6. taf. Cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 34. 1194b 15, drav bn AaBy (6 
vids) tHv Tod dvdpds ragv. Vict. compares Virg. Aen. 2. 102: 

Si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos. 

75 ducer dpxov. What this is appears from 1252a 31 sq. and 
4 (7). 7. 1327b 23-33. According to Aristotle, the relation 
between the barbarian husband and wife assumes an unnatural 
form, because that which is naturally the ruling element is wanting. 
If the wife is a slave, it is because everybody is so. She is no 
worse off than her husband. Cp. Eurip. Hel. 246, where Helen 
says— 

. Ta BapBdpwr yap SovAa mavra mrHy évds, | 
and see Hug, Studien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 60. When 
in 4 (7). 7. 1327b 25 Aristotle speaks of the barbarians of cold 
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, climates as tending to be free, he must be referring to political 
independence. 

7. yiverat, ‘comes to be.’ See notes on 1264a 14: 1254b 
31. 

4 xowwvia adrav refers probably to the conjugal union among 
the barbarians (so Bern. and Sus.), =. ig! =: 1499 

8. ot wowntat. Euripides, Iph. Aul. (12663 

BapBdpwyv 8 “EAnvas dpxew eixds, add’ od BapBapous, 

pnrep, “EAAnvor rd pév yap dovAov, of 8 €edevOepor, 
Lecturers, we are told in Metaph. a. 3. 995 a 7, were often expected 
by their audience to produce a poet as a witness to the truth of 
their statements. 

9. éx pév odv x.t.A. The two xowewvia are those of husband and 
wife, master and slave (the latter being here implied to be a rowo- 
via, though the name xowwvoi is apparently denied to master and 
slave in 4 (7). 8.1328 a 28sqq.). That of father and child arises after 
the foundation of the household. Translate: ‘from these two 
unions, then, proceeds first the household.’ ‘Iparn is by no means 
meaningless or pleonastic, for the further societies of the village 
and State consist of men and women, masters and slaves, but only 
mediately (mittelbar), inasmuch as they consist of households and 
households consist of these members. The next paragraph offers 
a striking analogy (1252 b 15, 7 & éx mAewdvar okay Kowwvia mpary 
XpHTEws Evexev ji) epnuepov Kwun): the State also, it is implied, con- 
sists of a plurality of households, but only mediately, inasmuch as 
it is composed of a number of villages which are themselves made 
up of households’ (Dittenberger, Got. Gel. Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, 
p- 1373). Some have been tempted to explain olxia mparn as ‘the 
simplest form of the household’ (cp. mparn méds, 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 
17: 4 (7). 4. 1326b 7), considering the complete form to be 
realized when children have come into being. But, as Dittenberger 
observes (p. 1373), there is no confirmatory trace elsewhere in Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the household of this distinction between the 
olxia tporn and devrépa. An olxia ré&Aecos is indeed mentioned in 1. 3. 
1253 b 4, but as consisting of slave and free, both of which classes 
find a place in the household from the first. No doubt, in the 
third chapter Aristotle adds to the two xowwviae spoken of in 1252 b 
10 a third (that which exists between father and child), but the réAews 
olxia does not seem to be connected with the appearance of this re- 
lation, The parallel of 1252 b 15 also points to the other interpre- 
tation, and the absence of any 8¢ to answer to pév ody g (if indeed 
the second 8 in 15 does not answer both to pév ody 12 and to pér 
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ovv g) is not uncommon in the Politics (see Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. per), 
and affords no ground for the surmise of a lacuna after éorw 12. 

10. kai ép8@s x.r.A4. The word apart suggests the quotation 
from Hesiod, which Aristotle seems to interpret as making the wife 
and the ox the elements of the household, and thus supporting his 
own view, for the ox, he says, is the poor man’s slave (cp. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 5.14). If the line which follows (Hes. Op. et Dies 406), 

Kryrnv, ov yapetny, Aris Kal Bovolv Erotro, 
is genuine, the meaning which Aristotle attributes to Hesiod is even 
further from his real meaning than in the contrary case. 

13. eis macav hpépay cuveotnkuia Kata puovy, ‘ existing by nature 
for the satisfaction of daily recurring needs,’ (compare the phrase 
which stands in contrast to this, ypyoews evexev yn epnuépov, 16). So 
we have xatd te ta avogiria kai tov Gddov Biov tov ka hépay (2. 6. 
1265 b 41), mpds to kal’ ypepay dvres (7 (5). II. 1313 b 20); and ra 
ednpepa are conjoined with ra dvayxaia rod Biov in Strabo 7. p. 311. 
The xepy (or yévos), on the contrary, exists to satisfy necessities less 
incessantly recurring, and as to the més, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 
21, ov yap Tou mapdytos oupéepovtos 7) modeTiKH (Kowevria) eierat, GAN’ eis 
dravra tov Biov. ‘The view implied here of the aim of the household 
seems somewhat to differ from that of 1252 a 26-34, where repro- 
duction and self-preservation are said to bring it into being. 

14. otkos... ots. Cp. 3.13. 1283 b 33, 7d mAnOos .. ody ws Kal éxa- 
atov add’ ws aOpdovs. Aristotle takes up the word ofkos from Hesiod 
in place of the more usual oikia. As to the ordinary difference in 
meaning between oikos and oikia, see Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, E. T. p. 142, note 680, and Shilleto on Demosth. de 
Falsa Legatione, § 279. It is in order to show that the household 
originates in the needs of daily life that Aristotle adduces the names 
given to its members by Charondas and Epimenides. 

dpooirdous. The owin was a bread-chest: Vict. refers to 
Aristoph. Plut. 802. 

15. dpoxdmous. Kady is ‘a manger. Gédttling’s argument that 
as Epimenides belonged to Crete, where syssitia prevailed, he would 
not be likely thus to designate the household, seems of the least 
possible weight. As Dittenberger says (bz supra, p. 1357), we do 
not know for certain that the work of Epimenides which Aristotle 
here quotes was authentic, or that, if it was, he was speaking of 
Crete. ‘Opoxdmovs (with the penult short, at any rate), as Sus. 
(Note 17) says, would not fit into an hexameter verse, and Epime- 
nides wrote in hexameters, but we learn from Diog. Laert. 1. 112 
that a prose treatise on the Cretan Constitution passed under his 
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name, and the term may have occurred in this work. The words 
xdpparta, kamrrewv, kaypparides seem to be old-fashioned words used in 
connexion with the common meals at Sparta (Nicocl. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 140d). For Zeds xaraios, see Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. p. 58: 
cp. Zeds ératpeios, ibid. 4. p. 384. ‘ “Opoxdmvous is more likely to be a 
corruption from the less familiar duoxdrovs than éyoxarovs from it,’ 
observes Mr. Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc. vol. 2. p. 125), 
who however suggests dpoxarovs with the penult long, Dor. for 
époxnmous, ‘those who have a common plot of ground.’ Giphanius, 
who prefers dpoxamvovs, explains duoxdmovs in this way (p. 21: 
Schneider, Pol. vol. 2. p. 9). But perhaps dpoxamovs with the 
penult short better expresses that community in sustenance and 
in the satisfaction of daily recurring needs to which Aristotle, as 
Dittenberger remarks (ui supra, p. 1358), points as the characte- 
ristic feature of the household. ‘Opéoros is used in the sense of ‘a 
member of the household’ (Polyb. 2. 57. 7, referred to by Vict.), 
but not dyudxarvos. The word épuoxdrovs does not necessarily imply 
that the free and slave members of the household took their meals 
together, but the practice would be quite in harmony with the 
simplicity of early Greek life (cp. Theopomp. fragm. 243: Miller, 
Fr.. Hist. Gr. 1. 319). 

4 8 ék x.7.A. pern agrees with xowwvia: for its position in the 
sentence, cp. Metaph. I. 3. 1054 b 1, ai toate ypappal evOeciat ai atrai 
(‘are the same’): de Part. An. 2. 14. 658 a 28, xa’ ddov 1d capa 
mpaves: Phys. 4. 5.212 b1g: Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 23: and still nearer, 
Phys. 4. 4. 212 a 20, 1d Tov mepiéxovtos mépas axivntroy mparov, Toir’ 
éorw 6 romos, where the post-position of the adjectives seems to be 
for emphasis on the point desired to be pressed, and also to secure 
the juxtaposition of dxivnrov and mparov. perm in the passage be- 
fore us qualifies é« meer oixay, and perhaps also xpnoews evexer py) 
€f¢npepov. ‘ The first society to be formed out of more households 
than one, and to exist for the satisfaction of needs not daily 
recurring, is the village.’ See note on 1252 b 9g. 

16. pddtora «.t.A. Vict. ‘nec tamen omnem pagum talem esse 
affirmat, usu namque venire potest, et sane contingit aliquando, ut 
e variis locis homines non coniuncti inter se sanguine veniant in 
eandem sedem, atque illic domicilia sibi construant tot numero iam 
ut pagum ex ipsis conficiant.’ For the relation of the xan to the 
deme, see Poet. 3. 1448 a 35 sq. Perhaps the xépy and the rural 
deme continued to feel as a gens, and to obey a gentile authority, 
longer than is often supposed, and hence in part the preference of 
oligarchs and of the Lacedaemonians for village-residence and their 
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dislike of large cities, which had a natural tendency to democracy. 
The purchaser of land in an Athenian deme to which he did not 
beléng paid something for @ykrnois (Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, 
E. T. p. 297n.: Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, pp. 
68, 78): hence the land probably tended, in rural demes at all 
events, to continue in the hands of the members of the deme. 
The villages founded by the Teutonic conquerors of Britain were 
to some extent peopled by kinsmen. ‘ Harling abode by Harling 
and Billing by Billing, and each “ wick” and “ham ” and “stead” 
and “tun” took its name from the kinsmen who dwelt together in 
it. In this way the house or “ham” of the Billings was Billing- 
ham, and the “tun” or township of the Harlings was Harlington’ 
(Green, The Making of England, p. 188). 

17. dmoukia oikias. A similar expression is used by Plato, 
Laws 776 A. Cp. also Laws 680 A sqq., a passage which was 
probably present to Aristotle’s mind throughout this part of the 
second chapter (see vol. 1. p. 37, note 1). Plato appeals to the same 
passage of Homer as is cited in 22, and for the same purpose, to 
prove the early prevalence of Patriarchal Kingship, or, as he terms 
it, duvacreia. Both Plato and Aristotle regard kingly rule as 
characteristic of early society and trace it to the government of the 
household by the father. 

ols... maidSas. Aristotle’s object in mentioning these names for 
members of the same village is to show by an appeal to the use of 
language that the village is an extension of the household. He 
has proved that the household is necessary and natural, and if he 
can prove that the village is an outgrowth of the household and 
the wddus of the village, then the és will be shown to be natural. 
Cp. Photius, Lexicon (quoted by Schn.), duoydAakres, of tod abrod ya- 
Aakros, obs kal yevyntas éxadovy, and see Liddell and Scott,s. v. Plato 
had used the expression rods raidas kai raidwv maidas 6 A€éyouey in the 
passage of the Laws referred to in the last note (681 B), and 
Homer before him (Il. 20. 308). Had Cicero the First Book of 
the Politics in his mind when he wrote (de Offic. 1. 17. 54)—nam 
cum sit hoc natura commune animantium ut habeant lubidinem 
procreandi, prima societas in ipso coniugio est; proxima in liberis 
(in Aristotle master and slave); deinde una domus, communia 
omnia (cp. I. 9. 1257 a 21). Id autem est principium urbis et 
quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum coniunctiones, 
post consobrinorum sobrinorumque, qui cum una domo iam capi 
non possint in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. Se- 
quuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures propinqui. 
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Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum? There 
is no express mention of the village, however, here, though a 
reference to it may be intended in the words ‘alias domos.’ Com- 
pare Demosth. in Macart. c. 19, kat maides éyévovro abrois dract cai 
saldev maides, Kai éyévovro mévre olkot ex TOU Bovaédov otkou évds dvros. 

19. Aid... @kouv, The fact that the village is an offshoot of 
the household enables Aristotle to account for the early prevalence 
of Kingship. Compare with the passage before us a quotation 
from Theophrastus wept Baoweias in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73, 
kar’ dpxyas peév yap draca mods ‘EdAds éBaoidevero, Av oix Gorep 
ta BapBapa €6yn Seomorixas, GAAa Kata vdpous Twas cal €Oiopodls rarpious 
(cp. Pol. 3. 14. 1285 a 16—-b 12). 

Ta €8vy (‘ opp. of "EAAnves,’ Bon. Ind. 216 b 51) are here regarded 
as preserving the traditions of the village (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 24: 
2. 8. 1268 b 39). The customs of the early Hellenes are thought 
both by Thucydides (1. 5-6) and by Aristotle (Pol. 2. 8. 1268b 
39) to have had much in common with those of the barbarians of 
their own day. 

20. é& Bacrhevopévwy yap ouvndOov, ‘for they were formed of 
persons governed by a king,’ i.e. of members of households. Cp. 
Plato, Laws 680 D, pay odv oi« ék trovrwy t&v Kata pilav oiknow Kar 
kata yévos Sveamappévwv iad dropias ths év rais POopais (Sc. rovadrat 
modureiat ylyvovrat), év als to mpeaBirarov dpxer ia Td Thy apxiy avrois 
éx matpds kal pntpos yeyovévat, ols émdpevoe xabdrep dpvibes ayeAny piav 
ToNTovet, TaTpovouovpevor kai Bacirelay mracay dixaorarny Bacirevdpevor 5 
If ovvm\Oov is here said of the ¢6vn as well as the réAers, both €6vos and 
nods are implied to owe their origin to the household. ‘It is worth 
noting that Aristotle gives us three distinct reasons for the preva- 
lence of kingly rule in early times—here, 3. 15. 1286 b 8 sqq., and 
‘7.13. 11’ (is 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq. meant ?)—without hinting 
in any one of the passages that he knew of those specified in the 
others’ (Mr. Postgate, Notes, p.1). The second of these passages, 
however, is apparently aporetic; Aristotle is seeing whether the 
argument in favour of Kingship derivable from the prevalence of 
it among the men of a former day (of mpérepov) may not be met ; 
may they not have rested content with it, because they had no 
choice, not many men of high excellence being then forthcoming ? 
We observe, moreover, that almost every discussion in the Politics 
takes less account of preceding ones, and makes less use of their 
results, than one might have expected, so that we are not much 
surprised if Aristotle seems in this passage of the Third Book to 
forget that he has already. accounted otherwise for the preva- 
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lence of Kingship in early times. Locke remarks (Civil Govern- 
ment, 2. § 106)—‘It is plain that the reason that continued the 
form of government in a single person was not any regard or 
respect to paternal authority, since all petty monarchies—that 
is, almost all monarchies near their original—have been com- 
monly, at least upon occasion, elective. The etymology of the 
word ‘ King,’ however, appears to make in favour of Aristotle’s view. 
‘It corresponds with the Sanscrit ganaka....It simply meant 
father of a family’ (Prof. Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 2. 282, 284, quoted by Dr. Stubbs, Const. Hist. of 
England, 1. 140). 

maoa yap oixta x.t.A. Camerarius (Politicorum et Oeconomi- 
corum Aristotelis Interpretationes et Explicationes, p. 25) aptly 
quotes Hom. Od. 1. 397, where Telemachus says, 

Abrap éyay otkoto avak Econ’ tpueréporo 
kat Su@wv, ovs pot Aniooato Sios ’Odvacers. 

21. 81a thy ovyyéverav recurs in 2. 10. 1271 b 24 sq., there also 
in reference to a colony—davi yap rov Avxodpyov . . . tore Tov mei- 
orov Sucatpivrat xpdvov mepi Kpnrnv dia tyv ovyyeverav’ amoxo. yap of AvkK- 
Tio Tov Aakwvwy joav. Just as in that passage the relationship of 
the Lyctians to the Laconians is referred to, so here the reference 
probably is to the relationship of the azockia: to the oikia. So Sus. 
(Qu. Crit. p. 333): ‘ propter propinquitatem, id est quia nihil nisi 
colonia domus sive familia dilatata vicus est. The words, how- 
ever, are often explained to refer to the mutual relationship of the 
members of the dmocxiat, Kingship being especially in place among 
relatives (cp. 1. 12. 1259 b 14 sqq.), and this is a possible inter- 
pretation. 

22. kal todr éotiv & Aéyet “Opnpos. What is the meaning of 
rovro? What is the quotation from Homer held by Aristotle to 
prove? The commentators are not agreed. Giph. ‘Homeri ver- 
siculus eo pertinere videtur, ut doceat Aristoteles domesticum 
imperium esse velut regium’ (p. 24); he would seem therefore to 
refer tovro to maca yap oikia Baoweverac td Tod mpeaBuratrov 20 
exclusively, as does also Susemihl (Qu. Crit. p. 333). But it is not 
altogether easy to refer rovro to this particular clause only, and we 
hardly expect Aristotle to appeal to the practice of the Cyclopes in 
order to justify a general statement respecting the household of all 
times. The explanation of Vict. is—‘ utitur etiam auctoritate summi 
poetae, qui idem ostendit, priscos scilicet, ut ipsis commodum erat, 
solitos regere suam familiam,’ and perhaps it is in some such way 
as this that we should understand the quotation. Aristotle has been 
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saying that méAes and ¢m had their origin in the coming together 
of human beings who had been previously ruled by kings, and he 
uses Homer’s account of the Cyclopes to prove the existence in the 
earliest times of a household form of Kingship—a form in which 
the king was the husband and father, and the subjects were the 
wives and children. To Plato (cp. Laws 680 D, rd dpxaiov airay 
énxi thy dypidrnta ba pvOodoyias éraveveyxov, and Strabo, p. 592, ravras 
dy ras duaopas imoypapew pnoi rov mowtyy 6 WAdrey, rs pév mpaorns 
modreias mapaderypa TWOévta Tov Tov KuxA@rev Biov), and probably also 
to Aristotle (Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 23, omopades ydp, cal ovrm 1d dpxaiov 
gxovv), the Homeric picture of the Cyclopes is a mythical picture of 
the rude beginnings of human society. Plato had already used the 
same quotation from Homer in Laws 680 A sqq. to prove that 
Patriarchal Kingship (which he terms évvaoreia) existed in early 
times, and the fact that the words with which he prefaces his quo- 
tation seem to find an echo in those with which Aristotle prefaces 
his makes it all the more likely that they quote it for a similar 
purpose. The passage in the Laws is as follows—A®, Uodreias 
8 ye 8n Kal tpdmos éari tis otros. KA, Tis; A@, Aoxovoi por mavres 
Thy év ToUT@ TO xpdvm Todireiay duvacteiay Kadeiv, f Kal viv Ere roddaxod 
kal é€v “EdAnot cai cata BapBapous eori* Aéyet 8 atrny mov Kal “Ounpos 
yeyovevat mepi tiv Tay Kux\orey oiknow, elmav 

toiaw 8 ovr dyopat Bovrnddpo, obre O€uores, 

GAN’ of y tWnda@v dpewy vaiovot Kapnva 

€v onéoot yAapupoiat, Oewiorever 5€ Exaoros 

rraiiwv 78° daddxwv, ovd’ GdAndwy adéyovow. 

Oeproreder 8 x.7r.A. Odyss. 9.114. Oepeorevew implies kingship : 
it is used of Minos in Hom. Odyss. 11. 569, quoted by Plato, 
Gorgias 526 D. The society of the Cyclopes is referred to in Eth. 
Nic. 10. 10, 1180 a 28, as a typical case of the household standing 
by itself, not supported or directed by a State. It is in order to 
account for the independence of the Cyclopic household and its 
head that Aristotle adds omopddes yap: this would have been clearer, 
if he had quoted the concluding words of the second line, od8 dAdAn- 
Awy dAéyovow, but the passage was evidently well-known. Plato 
also mentions the scattered way in which the habitations were 
distributed in these early days of human society, and is bold 
enough to give as the reason for it the difficulty of finding sub- 
sistence just after the deluge (é« rovrev rav xara piav oixnow xal xara 
yévos—cp. the xcopy of Aristotle—dceomappcvwr ind dmopias ris ev rais 
POopais, Laws 680 D), but on this Aristotle is judiciously. silent. 
This ‘sporadic’ existence of primitive man is also recognized in 
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the myth of Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 322 A) and by Philochorus 
(Fr. 4: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 384): cp. also Plutarch, Theseus 
c. 24, and Paus. 2.15.5. Some savage races still live thus: ‘ “the 
Abors, as they themselves say, are like tigers, two cannot dwell in 
one den,” writes Mr. Dalton, “and the houses are scattered singly or 
in groups of two or three”’ (Mr. Herbert Spencer, Yor/n. Rev. Jan. 
1881, p. 5). 

24. kal tods Beods 8€ k.t.A. ‘ Nay, the fact that men were at the 
outset ruled by kings has led them universally to assert that the 
gods also are so ruled.’ Aca rodro is explained by dre x.r.d. 

26. dpoporodow. Cp. Metaph. B. 2.997 b 10: A. 8. 1074b 3 sqq. 
(where it is said that the gods are sometimes assimilated in form 
to men, sometimes to certain of the lower animals): Poet. 25. 
1460 b 35. 

27 sqq. 4 8 ek... e0 Cav. Bonitz (Ind. 751b 21) and appa- 
rently Bernays take réNewos with adds, and a mpat modus 1S NO 
doubt mentioned in 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 17 and 4 (7). 4.1326 b 7, but 
not in the First Book, unless indeed the village is to be viewed as 
an imperfect and inchoate méds, which is nowhere stated. Nor 
would the mere union of more villages than one be enough of 
itself, in Aristotle’s view, to constitute a réAetos mddus. TeAetos 
seems to qualify xowwvia, not dds, and its place in the sen- 
tence is explained (see note on 1252b 15) by the fact that 
cowovia is qualified both by ék« meyer copay and by rédews. The 
fem. form is more often rede‘a or redéa in Aristotle (Bon. Ind. 
751 b 56 sqq.). . 

On pév ody occurring as it does here in the middle of a sentence, 
see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 22. 1458 a 24 (p. 226 sq. of his edition). 
He compares (among other passages) the following from the Politics 
—=9'(5). 12, 1316.49: 4:(7).-10..1329:b 9 Sq. *: 4:(7): 17. 3336 D 
6 sqq.: to which 1. 9. 1257 b 2 Sqq. (ev odv, II’) may be added. See 
also Bon. Ind. 540 b 42 sqq., ‘uev odv saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo 
pronunciata amplius explicatur’: of this, besides the present passage 
and 1.9. 1257 b 2sq., Poet. 22. 1458 a 23 sqq. is a good instance. 
Mey ovv thus used seems to introduce a comment on what has just 
been said, whether by way of modification or confirmation or other- 
wise. So here, after attributing to the méArs complete airdpxeca, 
Aristotle remembers that there is an epoch in its history at which 
this is not its aim; he therefore slightly corrects what he had just 
said, but only to confirm it subject to that correction. In de Part. 
An, 4. 11. 691 a 28, however, pév ody in the middle of a sentence 
seems merely intended (in the sense of ‘ while,’ cp. Pol. 2. 6. 12654 
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17) to prepare the way for the sentence introduced by the 8¢ which 
follows, and to impart greater emphasis to the latter. 

ywoudvyn tod Liv évexev. Cp. 3.6.1278b 24: Plato had said the 
same thing (Rep. 369 D: 371 B). In Aristotle’s view the necessary 
is first sought and then higher things (Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27). In 
Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 11 sq., however, the mods is said to be 
commonly thought both to be formed and to exist rod cupdéeporros 
xapw, and in Pol. 3. 6.1278 b 21 sqq. it seems to be implied that bare 
existence is not always the aim with which men form it. 

dons Tis adtapKeias, ‘entire self-completeness ’"—cp. mas 6 innpe- 
ts, I. 4. 1253 b 33, and macapy ry dpyny, 7 (5). 11. 1313 a 21—both 
avrdapxea év trois dvayxaios, 4 (7). 4.1326 b 4, and a’rapxea in respect 
of rd ed (nv, 3. 9. 1280 b 34. Cp. also r. 8. 1256 b 31. 

nd, cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 16, €are yap Somep dSjpyos dn of Spore: 
Eth. Nic. 6. 10. 1142 b 13, 9 dd£a ov fnrnots dAAa paors tis HSn (has, 
as it were, ‘reached the level’ of assertion): and cp. also Pol. 2. 
2. 1261 b 12, Kai Bovderai y Fn rére elvat mods, Grav aitapKn aupBaivy 
Tiv Kowwviay eivat Tov mANOovs. 

For the attainment of the mépas by the words (the third xowwria in 
the order of genesis), cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 646b 8, ratra yap 73n 
TO Tédos Exet kal Td Tépas, emt Tod Tpirov AaBdvyta Tv cvoTaow dpiOpod, 
xabdrep émi modd@v ovpBaiver teAevcotcba tas yevéoes: de Gen. An. 3. 
10. 760 a 34, &v To Tpitm dpibu@ mépas Ecxer f) yéveots: Probl. 26. 9. 
941 a 24, TedevTa 8 ev rpioi mavra: de Caelo, 1. 4. 268 a 1 sqq. 

30. 86, ‘ because it is the completion of societies existing by 
nature.’ . 

maoa médts. Cp. olkia maca, 1. 13. 1260b 13. Aristotle does 
not, however, mean that the deviation-forms of State are by nature: 
they are, indeed, expressly declared to be mapa diow, 3. 17. 1287 b 
39- 

ai mpOrat kowwviat, i.e. mparat yeveoe. 

34. dvOpdrou twiou oixias. For the asyndeton, cp. 2. 4. 
1262 b 30, aixias épwras ddvovs, and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 20. 
14574 22. 

ér. ...1253 a 1, Bé&Arrotov. ‘Further, that for which things 
exist and the end is best, and self-completeness, the end of the 
State, is both the end and best’; hence the State brings that which 
is best; hence it exists by nature, for nature brings the best. Cp. 
Eth. Eud. 1.7.1218b 10, rd 8 ob évexa ws rédos dpioroy Kai airiov raev 
id’ aird nal mparoy mdvrwv’ Sore rovr’ dy ein abrd rd dyabdv 1d réAos Trav 
dvOphmp mpaxray: 2, 1. 1219 a 9, pavepdy roivuy éx rovre@y dre BeAriov 
Td épyov ris ekews* 1d yap réAos dpiorov ws réAos' iméxetar yap Tédos rd 
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BeAriorov Kal Td Exxarov, ob Evexa Tada mavra: Phys. 2. 2. 1944 34, 


BovXerat ov ray elva rd €axarov Tédos, GANG TO BeATiotov, A new proof 
is here adduced of the naturalness of the State, drawn not from the 
fact that it is the completion of natural societies like the household 
and village, but from the fact that its end is the best, the end which 
Nature pursues: cp. de An. Incessu 2. 704b 15, 7 pvots oddev roret 
patny, ddd’ del ex trav evdexopéevwv TH ovaia mepi Exactov yevos (dou Td 
dpiotrov’ Simep ef BeAtiov wdi, ovTws Kal Exer Kata vow. 

3. 6 dtrodts 81a dow Kat ob Sa tUxnv. Aristotle perhaps has 
in his mind the Movédrporos of the comic poet Phrynichus. ‘ Nomen 
fabulae inditum ab homine tristi et moroso, qui Timonis instar 
solitariam vitam sequeretur et lucem adspectumque hominum 
fugeret. . . . Sed quidni ipsum audiamus in loco apud Grammat. 
Seguer. p. 344 haecce dicentem: 

“Ovopa S€ povats Movérpomos * +* 

* *  * (@ b€ Tivevos Bion, 

ampdaodov, o€veupov, ayapov, a{vyor, 

dyéAacrov, adiddextov, iStoyvapova.’ 
(Meineke, Historia Critica Comicorum Graecorum, p. 156, who 
however emends the third line otherwise in Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 
587 sq.: the MSS. have 

dyapov, a{vyov, dgvOvpor, ampdcodor.) 
There were, however, Cynics who took for their motto the lines— 

"ArroXs, dotkos, matpidos éatepnpevos, 

mTwXds, TAavnTHS, Biov éxwv Tovp’ nuepav 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 38: Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift iiber From- 
migkeit, p. 162: compare Athen. Deipn. 611 C): these men were 
d7éAwdes by choice, and this saying of Aristotle’s would, therefore, 
reflect on them, whether it was intended to do so or not. Aris- 
tippus, again, had said (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 13, referred to by Camer- 
arius, Interpretationes p. 28)—dAN’ eyo tor. . . odd’ els moduretav eyav- 
Tov KatakAyjw, adda £évos mavtayov eiut. Philoctetes, on the other 
hand (Soph. Philoct. 1018), was an dodus dia rvxnv, and so were 
Themistocles, when Adeimantus applied the epithet to him (Hdt. 
8. 61), and Aristotle himself, when Stageira was in ruins. Vict. 
compares with the passage before us Cic. Philipp. 13. 1: mam nec 
privatos focos nec publicas leges videtur nec libertatis iura cara 
habere, quem discordiae, quem caedes civium, quem bellum civile 
delectat, eumque ex numero hominum eiiciendum, ex finibus 
humanae naturae exterminandum puto. . . Nihil igitur hoc cive, 
nihil hoc homine taetrius, si aut civis aut homo habendus est, 
qui civile bellum concupiscit. 
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4. dowep kaix.tA. Il. 9. 63— 


’"Adpnrap, dbduoros, dvéorids dorw ékeivos, 
bs modeuov Epara émdnpiov dxpidevros. 

The lover of civil war is said by Homer to be ‘ clanless, lawless, 
hearthless’; Aristotle, however, seems to conceive him to say that 
the ‘clanless, lawless, hearthless’ man is a lover of civil war. But 
to say of a man that he is a lover of war for the sake of war was, 
in Aristotle’s view, to say that he is either daidos or, like Ares, more 
than man: compare Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177b 9, ovdels yap aipeirac 
Td moAepeiv Tov moAepeiv evexa ovdS€ mapackevater méAepov’ Sdga yap dv 
mavredas puarpdvos tes eivat, ei Tovs pidrovs wodepiovs mo.oiro, iva paxat Kal 
ova yiyvowro, and the indignant words addressed by Zeus to Ares 
in Hom. Il. 5. 890 (cp. Polyb. 12. 26). For Mr. Jackson’s view of 
this passage, see Journ. of Philology, 7.1877, p. 236 sqq. I translate 
éonep x.t.d. ‘like the clanless, lawless, hearthless man reviled by 
Homer.’ It is perfectly true that it is the lover of civil war whom 
Homer reviles, but Aristotle is often inexact in his use of quotations. 
Mr. Jackson’s proposal to place éamep—embupnrns in a parenthesis 
and to connect dre mep «.r.A. 6 with the words which precede the 
parenthesis seems to me to involve an awkward severance of dre 
mep x.t.d. from the words which this clause is conceived to illustrate, 
and to be also unnecessary (see below on 6). 

6. Gua yap «7.4. Sepulv. ‘nam simul ac talis quisque natura est, 
bellandi cupidus est’: Lamb. ‘non enim potest quisquam talis 
esse, quin uno eodemque tempore sit et belli cupidus.’ Prof. Tyr- 
rell (Hermathena, 12. 26)—‘no sooner is he such (clanless, lawless, 
hearthless) by nature than his hand is against every man’: but is not 
ice towiros = pice Gmokts? For the construction, cp. Hyperid. 
Or. Fun. col. 7. 30 (p. 60 Blass), dpa yap els r[dv ré}rov dOpooby- 
govrat kal tis tov |rwv dperis pynaOncorr| ac|. 

Gre wep Glut dv domep év merrois. The term a(vé is used in the 
well-known epigram of Agathias (Anthol. Pal. 9. 482), where the 
game described is evidently that which the Romans called ‘ludus 
duodecim scriptorum’ (resembling our ‘ backgammon’) : Plato, ac- 
cording to M. Becq de Fouquitres(Jeux des Anciens, p. 358), refers 
to this game in Rep. 604 C. The epigram has been ingeni- 
ously explained both by Mr. H. Jackson (Journ. of Philology, loc. 
cit.) and by M. Becq de Fouquitres (p. 372 sqq.), but until more 
light has been thrown on the meaning of line 26, which has been 
variously emended, we cannot be quite sure that we know the mean- 
ing of the term a{vé even in this game, though it would seem to be ‘a 
solitary, unprotected piece’; it is, however, by no means certain that 
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Aristotle here refers to this particular game. The term zerroi in its 
wider signification included a variety of games—all games, in fact, 
in which merroi were used (Becq de Fouquitres, p. 303, 385)—but 
it was especially applied, in a narrower sense, to a game resembling 
our ‘draughts’ (ibid. p. 391), which was played on five lines instead 
of twelve, and in which each player sought to surround and cut off 
his antagonist or to reduce him to inactivity (Polyb. 1. 84. 7: 
Plato, Rep. 487 B—both passages referred to by Becq de Fouqui- 
éres, p. 397-8). In this game the term a{vé may well have borne 
a different meaning from that which it bore in backgammon, and 
one more in harmony with its use in the passage before us, but 
what this meaning was, we can only vaguely conjecture from the 
connexion in which it is here used. Is a¢v& an isolated piece 
pushed by itself far in advance from the ‘sacred line’ (see Becq de 
Fouquieres, p. 402 sqq.), and therefore alone in the midst of foes? 
There seems to be no reason for supposing with Becq de Fouqui- 
éres (p. 398-9) that some game other than the ordinary qerreia is 
here referred to. 

7. Sidr, Vict. ‘ quare,’ with many other translators, but as the 
fact that man is a political animal in a fuller sense than bees 
or other gregarious animals has not yet been mentioned, it is 
perhaps better (with Lamb. Bern. and others) to translate it 
here by ‘that.’ 

8. dyedaiou {wou. ‘His in verbis Platonis dyeAaorpodixy vel 
dyeXatoxouixn, quam legimus in Politico, p. 267 B sq., 276A, signifi- 
cari videtur’ (Engelhardt, Loci Platonici, p.3). The connexion 
conceived by Plato to exist between this art and sodirixy may 
possibly be here glanced at. In Hist. An. 1. 1. 487 b 34 sqq. man 
is spoken of as both dyeAatov and povadixdy, and we have the following 
account of wodurixa (oa in 488 a 7—moderixa 8 eoriv dv & te Kai Kowdv 
yiverat mavtwy Td Epyov’ Omep ov mavta Tovel Ta dyeAaia’ Eote S€ ToLOvTOY 
avOperos, peditta, odn€, poppné, yépavos* Kal rovtwy Ta pev bd)’ Hyepdva 
€oti ra & avapyxa, olov yépavos pév kal TO Tov peditrav yéevos bp’ Tyepdva, 
puppnkes Sé kai pupia GAda avapya. 

paddov. For higher faculties are brought by man into the common 
stock—the power of perceiving that which is good and evil, just and 
unjust, advantageous and disadvantageous, and of expressing those 
perceptions—and the higher the faculties brought into the common 
stock, the fuller the union: cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1170 b 11, rotro d€ yi- 
vot’ dv ev r@ ovgqy Kai Kowwveiv Adyov kal Siavoias* ovtw yap dy ddgere 7d 
ougny emi trav avOpamrev déyer Oat, Kai ovy domep emi tov Boaknparey TO ev 
T@ ait@ veuerIa, On language as special to man, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
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§§ 253-7 and Nicocl. § 5 sqq., passages which Aristotle perhaps had 
in view here. Socrates had anticipated Isocrates in speaking of lan- 
guage as the condition of political life (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 12, 7d 8e 
kai éppnveiay Soiva, de hs mavrov rev dyabav peradidopev te ddAndros 
Si8doxovres Kal Kowwwvoipev Kai vdpous THe nea Kai moduTevdpeba;), Accord- 
ing to Plato, Tim. 47 C, Adyos (which he fails to mark off from 
gwvn) is given us évexa dppovias and to regulate the disorderly move- 
ments of the soul. It may be questioned whether, as Aristotle 
seems to imply, language would be useless to a solitary animal. 

10. Gv@pwmos. ‘Articulus ubi genus aliquod universum significatur 
non raro omittitur,’ Bon. Ind. 109 b 36: cp. 1253a 31, @omep yap 
kai TeAcwbev BeAtiotov trav (pwv dvOpwnds (SO T1*) éorw: on the other 
hand, all MSS. have 6 dvépwros in 12534 7, 34- 

4 pev ody uv «tA. Language has just been said to be 
peculiar to man, and yéy od» (‘it is true’) introduces an admission 
that this does not hold of voice, in order that an account of the 
nature of language may be added. It implies a capacity to form 
households and modus. As to gam, see de Gen. An. 5. 7. 786b 
21, where it is said to be rod Adyou vAn, and de An. 2. 8. 420b 
32, onpartixds yap 87 Tis Wddos cory 7» wry, Kai od TOU dvamveopevov 
dépos, domep 7» nf (contrast Plutarch, de Animae Procreatione in 
Timaeo, c. 27, p. 1026 A, ws 8€ parn tis eativ adoyos Kal donpartos, 
Adyos 8 Ackis €v hov7y onuavrixy diavoias): so the words onpeiov and 
onpaivew are used in 11 and 13 in contrast to dyAotr 14 (Vict. ‘signa 
dant, haec enim notio est verbi onpaivew : homines autem oratione 
declarant aperiuntque, hoc enim valet verbum én\otv’). The full 
force of 8nAotv appears in Pol. 3. 8. 1279 b 15: onpeia are distin- 
guished from dpompara in 5 (8). 5. 1340a 33. As to the limitation 
to 1d Aumnpov kai 73, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 b 30 sqq. and de An. 
2. 9. 421.4 10, pavdAws yap dvOpwros doparat cai ovdevds dagpaiverat 
trav dcdppavray avev tod AumNpov 4 Tov Hd€os, ds ovK Svtos axpiBovs Tov 
aia@nrnpiov. Aristotle implies here that animals can only indicate 
to each other feelings of pleasure and pain (cp. Lucr. 5. 1059 sqq., 
referred to by Giph.), but in de Part. An. 2.17. 660 a 35—b 2 and 
Hist. An. 9. 1. 608 a 17 sqq. he speaks of some of them as receiving 
pddnows cai didacxadia from their likes. See on this subject Dr. 
Ogle’s note 5 on Aristotle’s Parts of Animals, 2. 17. Not all 
animals possess wry (Hist. An. 1. 1. 488 a 32). 

14. éni to Sndodv. See Bon, Ind. 268b 13. 

7d cuppdpoy kal rd BAaBepdv. Giph. (p. 31) draws attention to 
the fact that Aristotle denies to the lower animals a sense of the 
advantageous and the harmful. 
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15. dote kat rd Sixatov. Cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 16, gore O€ modetixdv dya- 
Ody 76 Sixaov, rovro 8 eati rd Kown cupdepov. Epicurus went farther 
and traced the just back to utility: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 150 and the 
well-known line of Horace (Sat. 1. 3. 98) to which Giph. refers: 

Atque ipsa utilitas, iusti prope mater et aequi. 

16. pdvov is pleonastic, as in 4 (7). 11. 1331a 11. For the 
change of number from trois avOpwmos to pévov, Vahlen (Poet. p. 
103) compares rovre Siahepovow (oi avOpwrot) trav GrAov (ov Gre 
piuntexorardy eare (SC. Trav (dv), Poet. 4.1448b 6. Spdrnais, how- 
ever, is allowed by Aristotle to some animals (Hist. An. g. 1. 608 a 
S55: Gen. An..3.2. 753 4.122 Pin Nic. 6; 7: a14ra-26), but in 4 
sense other than that in which it is ascribed to man, as appears 
from the last-named passage—6.d kal rdv Onpiov ena pdvipa haow 
elvat, doa Tept Tov aiT&v Biov éxovra aiverar Sivaytv mpovontikny. 

17. aigOyow. ‘Latiore sensu éxew atoOnoiv twos idem quod 
usum habere alicuius rei, novisse aliquid’ (Bonitz, Ind. 21 a 1, who 
compares: Eth.-Nic.. 6.12. 1143 b.5 and Pol. 3; 11.1281 b:35, and 
refers to-Zeller; Gr. Phy 2. 2-.604,.:2, 6d.2,2-656..9,-ed,.3).. See 
also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 238. 2 (ed. 3), who explains aic@now in 
the passage before us by the word ‘ Bewusstsein,’ adding that an 
immediate kind of knowledge is meant, in contradistinction to 
emcatnun. According to Polybius (see above, p. xiii), the €vvora rod 
Sixaiov kai tod adikov, Tov Kadovd kal rod aivypov is the fruit of human 
society, not that which is prior to human society and makes it 
possible. 

18. 4 8€ toUTwy Kowwvia. Some translate ‘the association of 
beings possessing these perceptions,’ but it seems more natural to 
take rovrwy here as neuter than as masculine, and besides an 
association of this kind would hardly be said to produce, but rather 
to be, the household and més. Giph. and Bern. are probably 
right in translating these words ‘community in these things ’—i.e. 
in the good and the bad, the just and the unjust—cp. 3. 9. 1280b 
5, mept © adpetns kat Kakias modirikns Svacxorovow soo dpovrif{ovow 
euvoplac et SQq.? 1. 2. 1263 437 sq.: Eth. Nic. 5 10.4134 24 31, 
9 yap Sixn xpiois tod Sixaiov kai rod adixov: Plato, Rep. 484 D, ra 
evOdde voptpa Kad@v te mépt Kat Sixaiwy kai ayadav: Eth. Nic. 9g. 6. 
1167 b 2, moderexy S€ diria Gaiverar 7 dpdvora.. . mepi Ta oupdpéeporta 
yap €or kat ra eis tov Biov avnxovra. Some societies are formed for 
pleasure (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 19), not so the household or the 
wédkis. ‘These are ethical unities. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 
4s8qq.: Plato, Politicus 309 C-E: and the myth of Protagoras 
(Protag. 322 C), in which in answer to the inquiry of Hermes— kat 
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Sixny 81) Kai al3a otrw 08 év rois dvOporoas fh émi mavras veluw ;—Zeus 
replies—’Emi mavras, cal mavres perexdvrwv" ob yap dy yévowro médes, ef 
ddiyo airay peréxouev domep GAdwv texvav. In I. 2. 1252a 26-34 the 
origin of the household, and therefore of the més, had been traced 
to instincts common to all animals or even to animals and plants, 
but here we learn that household and més can only exist for 
human beings, inasmuch as their existence implies endowments 
which Nature has given only to man. In 3. g. 1280 a 31 q,, ef de 
pre rou (iv pdvov evexev GANG pGAXov Tov ed (hv (kal yap dy sovdev kal 
tav Drov (oor hv modus viv 8 ov €ore did TO py peréxe evdatpovias 
pnde rov (nv Kata mpoaipeow) x.t.d., a somewhat different reason is 
given why animals other than man do not form médAes. 

kat mpdrepov 8). On ai... 6 see Bon. Ind. 173a 12sqq.: 
conjoined, the two particles seem to indicate a step taken in advance 
from one point to another by way of inference. Cp. for example 
Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a6sq. ‘Maxime quidem philosophus illa 
dicendi ratione utitur, si re quadam pertractata significare vult idem 
quod de ea etiam de alia vel in universum valere’ (Eucken, de 
Partic. usu, p. 44): see 1. 13. 1259b 32. Aristotle had pointed 
out that the individual and the household are prior yevéoe to the 
més ; hence he is naturally careful to add that the méds is prior 
gion. This isin conformity with the principle—ro rp yevéce: torepov 
ty poe mpdrepov (Phys. 8. 7. 261 a 14). 

The argument in 18-29 seems to be as follows:—The drs is 
prior to the individual, for the whole is prior to its part. And the 
whole is prior to its part, because, when severed from the whole, the 
part loses its capacity to discharge its function, or (which is the 
same thing) loses its identity. Here Aristotle sums up—we see then, 
that the méA:s exists by nature and is prior to the individual, for if 
the individual is not self-complete when severed from the wéAts, he 
will be posterior to it just as any other part is posterior to its whole, 
and the individual, if a man and not a god or a brute, is not self- 
complete when severed from the wéds. Aristotle might have 
stopped at the words ‘ prior to the individual’ without adding the 
words which follow, but he adds these words in order to prove what 
he assumed in 20, that the individual stands to the rods in the same 
relation of posteriority in which other parts stand to their wholes. 
In strictness, yap 26 only introduces a proof that the dds is prior 
in nature to the individual, not that it is by nature, but of course, if 
it is prior by nature to the individual, it exists by nature itself. No 
proof is given that the wéds is prior to the household, probably 
because the same reasoning is applicable both to the household 
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and to the individual. It is possible that here Aristotle has in his 
mind the verse of Sophocles (Philoct. 1018), in which Philoctetes 
calls himself 

apirov Epnuov amodw ev Cow vexpdv. 

As to the validity of the.argument, the fact that the individual is not 

aitdpkns without the modus does not prove that he stands to it in the 
relation of a part to its whole. Man is not avrdpxns, for example, 
without the aid of other communities besides his own; yet he is not 
necessarily a part of those other communities. And even if we 
accept the conclusion, it does not follow that all parts of all wholes 
stand in the same relation to those wholes. A limb stands in a far 
more intimate relation to the body of which it is a part than a wheel 
does to a cart, ora portion of a rock does to that rock. The Stoics, 
in fact, recognized this distinction, for they went on to say that the 
individual is a limb (pédos, not pépos) of the whole to which he 
belongs. This whole they commonly (cp. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 14. 
37 sq.) found in the Universe, but not always, for Epictetus (Arrian 
2. 10) speaks of the individual as part of the mods. Plato also 
sometimes found it in the Universe (e. g. in Laws 903). We 
observe that in the Timaeus (68 E: 69C) he applies to the 
Universe similar epithets to those applied by Aristotle to the mods 
(rédetos, airdpkns, macas Teptéxovea Tas das Kowovias). The Republic, 
on the other hand, recognizes the wéds as the whole of which the 
individual, or rather perhaps the class, is a part (Rep. 552 A). As 
to the sense in which a human being is a member of a community, 
see a letter of Shelley’s (dated August 12, 1812), which is published 
in the Academy for July 31, 1886. ‘A human being,’ he says, ‘ 
a member of the community, not as a limb is a member of the 
body, or as what is a part of a machine, intended only to con- 
tribute to some general joint result.... He is an ultimate being, 
made for his own perfection as his highest end, made to maintain 
an individual existence, and to serve others only as far as consists 
with his own virtue and progress.’ Aristotle, however, would say 
that he asks nothing from the individual that would not redound to 
his own perfection and the perfection of his life. 

20. 15 yap Sdov x.t.4. No notice is here taken of the principle 
laid down in Metaph. Z. 10. 1035 b 4sqq., where some parits— 
parts of the Essence or Form—are said to be prior to 1d avvodov 
—a principle which, applied to the wod:s, might have suggested a 
different theory of the relation of some at all events of the indi- 
viduals composing the woA:s to it—but in other respects there is a 
close resemblance between the two passages: cp. especially 1035 b 
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14-25. See also Metaph. Z. 11. 1036 b 30sqq. and 16. ro40b 
5s8qq. For the account of rd mpdérepov implied in the passage 
before us, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 260 b 17, Adyerae 8& mpdrepov, od te ph 
vros ovK €orat radda, éxeivo 8 avev Trav Gdwv, Kal rd TH xXpdve, cal Td 
car’ ovoiav: Metaph. A. 11. 1019 a I, ra pév 81) ovr@ Aéyera mpdrepa 
kal Uorepa, ta 8€ xara iow kal oiciay, daa évdéyerar elvat iivev Gddrov, 
éxeiva b¢ dvev éxeivwr pn 7) diatpéces €xpnoaro TAdrwy. Much the same 
account is given by Aristotle of the dpyn (Metaph. K. 1. 1060 a 1, 
apx} yap to avvavatpovv) or the oveia of a thing (de An. 2. 1. 412b 
18 sqq.: cp. Alex. Aphrod. on Metaph. Z. 16. 1040 b 5, ovcias éxeivd 
gapev boa xa abra dvta buvarat Td oixeiov Epyov amoredeiv’ ovoia yap 
ovdev @dXo early f rd ad’ ob Td éxaorov Epyov éxmAnpotra). Severance 
from the Whole, in fact, involves the loss of the Form or ovaia, 
and the loss of this involves ‘destruction’ (cp. dapOapeioa 22, and 
pOapévra, de Gen. An. 2. 1.734 b 24 8qq.: 7354 7S8q.: 1.19. 726b 
22 sqq.), but a hand destroyed is a hand unfitted to discharge the 
functions of a hand, or in other words is not a hand at all. Thus 
we may almost say that in Aristotle’s view the mods is the odoia 
or dpyn of the individual. In the Topics, however, a question is 
raised (6. 13. 150a 33), ef TO OAw cuuPOeipera ra pépy’ dvdrradw yap 
bet oupBaive, trav pepov pbapevtwv, PbeiperOat 7d Gdrov’ Tov 8 Sdrov 
POapévtos ovK dvayxaiov kai ra pépn epOapba. But here the object 
seems merely to be to arm a disputant with a tenable objection. 

22. SiapGapeioa yap Eorat toravrn, ‘for a hand when destroyed’ 
(by being severed from the soul, which is its odaia) ‘ will be no better 
than a stone hand.’ Giph. (‘haec enim interiit’) and others make 
diapOapcioa the predicate, but it is clear that roavrn (=probably 
AcHivn, NOt dpavipws AexOeiva) is the predicate, if we compare de 
Gen. An. 2. 1. 734b 24, ob ydp éort mpdowmov pi exov Wuynv, obd€ 
adp§, Gdda POapevra dpavipws AexOnoerae Td pév eivat mpdcwrov 7d be 
odpt, Gomep, wv el éyiyvero NiOwa ff EiAwa: cp. also Meteor. 4. 12. 
389 b 31, madXAov yap dprov Gre 6 vexpds dvOpwros duwvipws. ovTw 
Toivuy kat yelp TeAeurnaavtos éuwvipws, afiirep wai atdAol AcBwoe ey Oein- 
gay. Dr. R. Schéll (Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 334) has anticipated me in 
calling attention to the above passage of the De Generatione 
Animalium. 

23. wdvra 8é... TH Suvdper. Cp. Meteor. 4.12. 3904 10, dravra 
& éorivy apirpéva toe Epyw" ta peév yap Buvdpeva moeiv td abrav épyav 
ddnbas éoriv éxacra, olov 6 dpOadrpos «l dpa, rd 8é pr) dvvdpevov duovipas, 
olov 6 reOveds 6 NiOwos: de Gen. An. 1. 2. 7164 23: Metaph. Z. 10. 
1035 b 16, écagrov yowv rd pépos dv dpi{nrar Kadas, od« divev rod épyou 
dpeirat, & obx imdpfe dvev alo@joews. Plato had already said much 
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the same thing, Soph. 247 D, Aéyw 3) 1d Kal dmo.avody Kextnpévov 
Svvauw cir els 1d moceiy Erepov drioiv mepuds elt’ els td Tabciv Kar 
gpikporaroy wd Tov davAotadrov, kav ei pdvov eicanat, nav TovTo évTws 
elvat’ ridepar yap dpov dpifew ra Bvra, ds ~orw ovk GAXo Tt TAY Sivapts. 
On the other hand, Aristotle seems in Pol. 3. 3. 1276 b 7 to view 
76 eldos ths ovvOécews as constituting the identity of an object, and 
in de Gen. An. 1. 18. 722 b 30 we read—vra pépn ra pev Suvdper ra dé 
mabeur Simprorat, TA pév avopotopepy TO SivacOai tu Troreiv, olov yA@TTa Kal 
xelp, ra 8 Gpotopepn oxAnpdrnte kal padaxdrynte Kal tois GAXots Tois ToLovToLs 
mabeow., 

24. pykét tovaita dvta, ‘if no longer fit for performing their 
destined work’: cp. 6aAarray roatrny, ‘fit for fishing, 1. 8. 12564 
37, and émas S€ yivwrra Trowwidro, 2. 5. 1263 a 39. 

25. Mev odr is here again, as in 1252 b g, caught up by a second 
pev ovv before any 6€ appears. 

27. One would expect here 6 8€ avrdpxns xwpiobeis, but Aristotle 
substitutes 6 8€ px duvdpevos xowvwveiv i pndev Sedpevos S0 adtdpkerav, as 
the case of the former, who cannot be called airapxns and yet does 
not want the State, occurs to him and, characteristically enough, 
is kept in view at whatever cost of trimness. Mndeév Sedpevos, sc. 
kowovias Or possibly cowweveiv. 

29. év méow, ‘in all human beings.” 

80. 6 8€ «7.A. For the turn of the sentence, compare a 
fragment from the Kvafevs of Antiphanes (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 3. 66)— 

“Ootis réxynv xaréde€e mpatos tov Oedr, 

ovTos peytotoy etpev avOpmrois Kaxdv. 
Cp. also ibid. 4. 75. At Argos men looked back to Phoroneus as 
having been the first to found a city (Paus. 2. 15. 5). Cicero (De 
Inventione 1. 2) looks back to some ‘magnus vir et sapiens.’ 
Camerarius (p. 31) quotes these two passages, and adds—‘ Epicurus 
hoc fortuito factum, ut alia quoque, censet, quemadmodum Lucre- 
tius exposuit libro quinto.’ ‘The comic poet Athenio makes one of 
his characters claim the credit for the art of cookery (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 4. 558). 

81. On domep kal... oJtw kai, see Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. éomep. 

tehewév. Aristotle uses both reAewbev and redetwOév (de Gen. 
An. 1. 1. 715a 21), and both réAeos and réAewos (see Bon. Ind.). 
We find both forms together (reAe@repa, réAeov) in de Gen. An. 
2. I. 733 b 1 (Bekker). The meaning of reAewOev, which is 
here used in contrast to xwpicbev vopov cai dixns, may be illustrated 
by Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 a 23, ot? dpa pice: ott mapa piow eyyivovra 
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ai dperai, dda rechuxdar pév jyiv de£acba airds, reAccoupevois € dia Tod 
éGovs, and Phys. 7. 3. 246 a 13 sqq. For the gender of redew6ey 
and xwpicbér, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 4, dvOpwaos 8€ Kai Ady~, pdvor yap 
Exet Adyov. 

33. xelpiotoy mdvtwv. Cp. Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275 sqq.: Hdt. 
4. 106, ’Avdpoddya 8€ dypwrata mavtwy dvOpwmwv exovor Hea, otre 
Sixny vopifovtes otre voum ovdert xpedpevan: Plato, Laws 765 E, 
GvOpwros b€ ds shaper jyepov, Suws pry madeias pev dpOns tvxdv xal 
picews eituxois Cewdtatov nuepwrardy te (pov yiyverOusr pirci, pr ixavas 
3€ } yx) Kadas tpadey dypwtarov droga dives yj: Protag. 327 D-E. 
See also Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1150a 1-5. Plutarch demurs to the 
saying in the mouth of the Epicurean Colotes (adv. Colot. c. 30), 
on the ground that in the absence of law men would still be left 
the teaching of such philosophers as Parmenides, Socrates, Plato, 
and Heraclitus, and that this would save them from living like 
beasts. 

GSixia €xouga Smka. Cp. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 34, xal dduia divapw 
€xoveu (is to be dreaded) 1@ mpoatpeioOa yap 6 adixos ddixos. Giph. 
(p. 37) compares Plutarch, Cicero c. 46, ovrws é£émecov ind bupov 
kai AUcons tev avOpwrivwy oywopav, paddrdov 8 anedeckav ws ovdev 
GvOpamov Onpiov éotiv aypiwmtepoy eEovaiay maber mpoodaBdvros, which 
seems to echo Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 11504 7, puptomAdowa yap dy Kaka 
mounoeev GvOpwros xaxds Onpiov. 

84. 5 8€ GvOpwros x.r.A. Vict. with others explains dpdéynos and 
dpery as the dmda here referred to, but in that case why have we the 
dat. ppovnce: cai dperf and not the acc.? and how can it be said of 
pdmors and dpery that they can be used for opposite purposes? Cp. 
Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 2, ef & re peyada Prawerer dv 6 xpapevos udixws Ti 
roar Suvdper tov Adywr, TOUTS ye Kowdv é€oTt KaTa TavTwY T@Y ayaa 
my dperis, kai paduora Kata TOV xpnowwwrdrwy, olov icxvus vVyeias mAOUTOU 
otparnyias, and Pol. 3. 10.1281a19. And if it be said that virtue 
is here used in a lower sense than in these passages, it seems 
strange that in the very next line (36) it should be used in its 
ordinary sense. Besides, as Holm (de ethicis Politicorum Aris- 
totelis principiis, p. 39 n.) remarks, ‘usitata apud Aristotelem 
dicendi formula dperi xai ppévnois virtutes semper significat ipsas, 
ethicas et dianoeticas: exempla haec sint—Pol. 3. 11. 1281 b 4: 
4 (7). 1. 1323b 22, 33.’ The phrase was known even to the 
comic poets as one current among philosophers (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr. 4. 22). Montecatinus (quoted by Schn.) seems to come 
much nearer to the truth in rendering these words ‘arma homini 
data sunt ad prudentiam et virtutem’; and so Bern. ‘ geschaffen 
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mit einer Riistung zu Einsicht und Tugend,’ and Holm (ibid.) ‘ad vir- 
tutes exercendas.’ There is, however, some strangeness in the use of 
the dative in this sense, and Aristotle does not seem to regard the 
dma as means for the attainment of qdpdvnots kal apern, or as instru- 
ments for their exercise, but rather as powers on which they are to 
impress a right direction (cp. dvev dperjs, 36). May not the words 
mean ‘having arms for prudence and virtue to use’ (or ‘ guide in 
use’)? We have had just before déiia €yovea dma, and it is not 
surprising to find Prudence and Virtue also spoken of as using 
arms or guiding their use. As to the dative, cp. Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 28, dedrepov 8¢, Gre mpds tovs Backavous Kal trovnpovs 
SrAov 1) mapa Tay TOAAGY evvo.a Tois dyabois €oTw. “Opyavoy, which re- 
sembles érAov in meaning and is sometimes conjoined with it (de 
Part. An. 4. 10. 687 b 2~4), often takes this dative (de Gen. An. 4. 
1. 765 b 36: Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 28). Holm refers to Cic. de Orat. 
3. 14. 55 sub fin. as supporting his interpretation, but this passage 
perhaps makes quite as much in favour of that just suggested. The 
next question is, what are the éma referred to? Bernays (Wirkung 
der Tragédie, note 16) quotes Seneca de Ira, 1. 17 (1. 16 Didot): 
Aristoteles ait adfectus quosdam, si quis illis bene utatur, pro 
armis esse, quod verum foret, si, velut bellica instrumenta, sumi 
deponique possent induentis arbitrio. Haec arma, quae Aristoteles 
virtuti dat, ipsa per se pugnant, non exspectant manum, et habent, 
non habentur. Hence he explains the ém\a here mentioned as 
‘die Affecte’ (the emotions). Aristotle, however, only speaks of 
‘adfectus quosdam’ (he is thinking no doubt especially of anger), 
and there is nothing to show that these ‘adfectus’ are viewed by 
him as the only ém\a at the disposal of gpdvnots cal dpern. Lan- 
guage, for instance, may well be another. The words ‘haec arma 
quae Aristoteles virtuti dat’ (compare those a little lower down, 
‘rationem ab iracundia petere praesidium’) seem to support the 
view taken in this note of the dative g@povnoe cai dper7. If, as is 
probable, the ‘adfectus quidam’ of the de Ira are among the ém\a 
referred to in this passage, Aristotle, like Seneca himself (de Ira, 1. 
3), would appear to have regarded them as peculiar to man. 

36. mpds appodiowa ... xeiproroy. Cp. Hist. An. 6.22.575b 30: 
Plutarch, Gryllus, c. 7. 990 E sqq.: contrast, however, Aristot. de 
Gen. An. 1. 4. 717 a 23 sqq. 

37. éwdyv. Plutarch, ibid. c. 8. Philemon (Fragm. ’Ayvprns, 
p. 107 Didot) does not go quite so far as Aristotle, and the good 
Pheraulas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 49) is of the opposite opinion. 

4 S€ Sixarocdvy ... Sixatou Kplors. Here 7 d€ dixatorvvyn takes up 





1. 2. 1253 a 36—3. 1253 b 4, 13! 


dvev dperjs, and we have the proof that whoever first instituted the 
més conferred great benefits on men. He, in fact, gave them 
virtue. ‘Justice is bound up with the State, for adjudication, which 
is the determination of that which is just, is the ordering of political 
society.” So Bernays, followed by Susemihl, ‘ist nichts als die 
Ordnung der staatlichen Gemeinschaft.’ Sus.*? (Note 28 c) refers 
to 3. 10. 1281 a 11-21. Cp. also 8 (6). 8. 13224 5, dvaykaia & 
éariv, bre ovdév Sheros yiverOa pev Bixas wept rav dixaiwy, ravras 8¢ pi) 
AapBdvey rédros, Sor’ el yt) yryvouévwy Kowwveiy ddivaroy addAndAots, Kat 
mpdkewv pi yryvonévor. In 4 (7). 8. 1328b 13 judicial institutions 
are reckoned among those things which are most necessary in a 
State (mavrwy dvayxadrarov). The interpretation just given of the 
words modirixjs Kowevias rdafis is perhaps the one which is most 
likely to be correct, yet another may be mentioned as possible. 
These words may mean ‘an institution of political society’ (cp. 4 
(7). 10. 1329 b 5, ray ovocrrioy 4 rags). Plato had already said 
(Laws 937 D)—«al 8) Kat dik év dvOpmmos mas ob Kxaddv, & marta 
jpépwxe ra avOponwa; But perhaps Aristotle had a saying of Pindar 
in his mind: cp. Plutarch, Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 13. 807 C, 
6 8€ modirixos, apiororéxvas tis Sv cata Tivdapoyv, xai Snutoupyos evvopuias 
cai dixns. The words 4 8€ 8ixn tov dixalov xpiois seem to be a 
necessary link in the reasoning, though some would omit them: 
similar expressions occur in Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 a 31 and Rhet. 
2. 1.1377 b 22 (cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 56). An aicénos 
tov dixaiov kat rov adixov is a condition precedent of the méds (1253 a 
15 sqq.), but this is not the same thing as justice. 


2. mp&rov, i.e. before going on to speak of wodirefa. Thus we C.3. 
are referred back in 3. 6. 1278b 17 to the mparos Adyor, ev ols mept 1253 b. 


olxovoplas SwwpicOn xa Seonoreias, and the First Book itself refers 
forward at its close to ra mepi rds modcreias (1. 13. 1260 b 12). 

3. olxovopias «7.4. ‘The departments into which household 
management falls are concerned with’ (or possibly ‘correspond 
to’) ‘the parts of which the household is composed.’ The 
ellipse is no doubt considerable, but not more so than that in 
I. 11. 1258 b 27, rpirov 8é eldos xpnuatiorixis peratd raitns Kai rips 
mparns (Exet yap Kal ris kara hiow te pépos kal rijs peraBAnrixijs), doa 
dd yijs cal rev amd yns ywoptver . . . olov UActopia re Kai maga perad- 
Xevrixy, See as to constructions of this kind Bon. Ind. §33 b 6-13, 
and Waitz on Anal. Pr. 1. 46. 52 a 29, to whom Bonitz refers. 

4. oixia 8é ré\evos. Lasaulx (Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 7 n.), 
after referring to dépos jperedjs (Il. 2. 701), quotes Antipater ap. Stob. 
Flor. 67. 25, réAewos olkos wai Bios otk Grdws divara yevioda ff pera 
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yuvatkds kal réxvwv, and a similar saying of Hierocles, Stob. Flor.67. 21. 
Aristotle holds the household to be incomplete without slaves, 
Contrast Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 86: ‘the family is as much 
a family, and the power of the paterfamilias as great, whether there 
be any slaves in his family or no. In 3. 4.1277. 7 we find the 
somewhat careless expression—oikia €£ dvdpés Kat yuvatkds Kal Ktiows €« 
deomdrov kai SovAov—in, it is true, an aporetic passage: a similar 
looseness of statement is observable in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 9, 
where wealth is said to be the end of oixovoyixn, teaching which rather 
resembles that of the first book (so-called) of the Oeconomics (cp. 
Oecon. 1. 1. 1343 a 8) than that of the Politics. 

7. wept tpiav Toutwy, ‘ de his tribus copulis’ (Vict.). 

8. Tl Exagrov kat totov Set etvar, ‘what each is and how each 
ought to be constituted.’ 

9. SeomotiKh, SC. Kowwvia or some such word. 

évévupov yap Kt. “The word dvavupos is especially used by 
Aristotle, ‘ubi generis alicuius non exstat unum quo contineatur 
nomen’ (Bon. Ind. 69 b 3): hence we read in de An. 2. 7. 418 a 27, 4 
Aoyo peév Cor eireiv, dvovupov Sé rvyyave dv. Cp. also 10, Kal yap airy 
ovk wvopacra idio dvopatt, i.e. With a name which exactly fits it: see 
Rhet. 3. 5. 14074 31, where ra td:a dvoyara are contrasted with ra 
meptexovra. ‘The words yapexn and rexvorourixyn are probably felt by 
Aristotle not to describe the nature of the dpy7 in the same clear way 
in which the word Seozortxy describes the dpyn of the master over his 
slave. We are told in the de Anima (2. 4. 416b 23) that ‘every- 
thing should be named in reference to the end it realizes.’ The 
words yapixn and texvorourixn certainly do not give us this infor- 
mation. Tarpixy is substituted for rexvorourixy in I. 12. 1259 a 38. 

ll. éotwoav 8 attra: x.t.A. ‘Let the three relations of which we 
spoke’ as needing to be investigated ‘ be these ’ (for the absence of 
ai before rpeis, see Bon. Ind. 546 a 51sqq.); ‘but there is a part 
of Household Management which seems to some to be the whole, 
and to others the most important part of it, and we must inquire 
what is the truth about this.’ For the imperative €orwaar, which closes 
the business of naming the three relations and asks content with 
such terms as are forthcoming, cp. 3. 1.1275 a 29: Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 
1108 a 5 sq.: Metaph. Z. 8. 10334 25 sq.: Plato, Soph. 231 A. 
Aristotle does not at this early point of the discussion think it 
necessary to mention that the claims of xpnyariorixn to be a part of 
gikovopia are Open to much question, but, as is often his practice, 
provisionally adopts a view which he will hereafter reconsider 
and correct. 





1. 3. 1253 b 7—18, 153 


12. rois pév ... tois 8€. Who these were, is not known. Xeno- 
phon goes some way in this direction (cp. Oecon. 6. 4, ovxovv, én b 
Sexparns, émiornuns pév trios edokev juiv Svoua elvat 7 olkovopia* 7 dé 
émuotnun aitn épaivero 7 otxovs divavra adfew avOpwror olkos 8€ jyuiv 
épaivero dmep xrijows ) ovpmaca: also Oecon. 7. 15 and 11. 9). 
He has, however, as great a dislike as Aristotle for most branches 
Of 7 Kadoupem xpnyatiorixn, and he thinks throughout of husbandry 
as the vocation of his oixovopexds. 

14. mpGrov 8é€ mepi Seomdrou «.t.A. Aristotle investigates the 
relation of master and slave before he examines xpnyariorin, pro- 
bably because he started with the aim of determining whether the 
deororixds is the same as the olxovopuixds, wodurixds, and Bacaduxds, but 
also perhaps because the slave is a part of xrjos (c. 8. 1256 2), 
and the part should be studied before the whole. The two aims 
which he proposes to keep in view in studying this subject reappear 
in c. 11. 1258b Qg, emel b€ ra mpds ty yooow Swpixapyev ixavds, ra 
mpos thy xpnow det SteAGeiv, and in 3. 8. 1279 b 12, 7@ 8€ epi exaorny 
pebodov diriocopourrt Kai px) pdvov amoBdérovre mpds TO mparrew xK.7.r. 
So again in 2. 1. 1260b 32 the aim is iva ré 1° dpOds Exov 667 Kat 
ro xpnotmov: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35 sqq. The aim of the Politics 
is from the first twofold—partly scientific accuracy, partly utility. 
The eleventh chapter of the First Book is intended to be useful, 
not only to the xpnyatiorixds and to the olxovoyuxds, but also to the 
mohirixds (12592 33). 

15. thy dvayxaiay xpeiav. Cp. c. 5. 1254 b 29, Tv dvayxaiay 
xpnow. 

16. wav et x.r.. See Bon. Ind. 41 a 4 sqq. Carry on ®eper. 

18. trois pev yap «.t.A. Some rate deomoreia too high, counting 
it as a science, and identifying the rule of the deanérns with house- 
hold management and political and kingly rule (for with modcr«y 
and Baovuwn—as Bonitz points out, Ind. 614 b 31—adpxn must be 
supplied, as in 1. 7. 1255 b 17): language to this effect is put into 
the mouth of Socrates both by Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
and by Plato in the Politicus. This was one extreme. Others go 
to the other extreme, and regard the distinction of master and 
slave as resting only on convention, not on nature, and therefore as 
based on compulsion and consequently unjust. Aristotle here as 
elsewhere first sets before his reader two or more opposite views, 
and then seeks a view which will harmonize their contrariety (Avo« 
ras évavrusoes) and make either of them seem to possess a basis of 
plausibility (edAdyws 8oxotvra) by showing that each is in a sense 
true and in a sense not true: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1235 b 13, Anrréos 
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8) tpdros doris Huiv dua ta re Soxovvra mept rovTwy pddiora arodaces 
(‘ plene explicare, explicando exprimere,’ Bon. Ind. 80 b 18 sqq.), 
kal ras dmoplas Avocet Kal Tas évavtimces’ Toro 8 ~ora av evdAdyws 
gaivnra ra évavtia Soxoivra’ pddiota yap dporoyovpevos 6 ToLodros €orat 
Adyos rois awopevors’ cvpBaiver S€ pevew tas evavTiacers, av EoTL MeV 
as dAnbes f 1d Aeydpevov, ote & ws ov. Thus we learn, as the dis- 
cussion goes on, that there is a Seorortxy émeornun (Cc. 7. 1255 b 22— 
39), though it has nothing great or impressive about it (1255 b 33), 
but that the master is not a master by virtue of science but by 
virtue of character (1255 b 20); he can, in fact, do without the 
Seororixy emotnyn (1255 b 35); it is no part of his essence and 
therefore no part of his definition. So again, the other side are 
only partially right (c. 6. 1255 a 3); their objection to slavery 
holds of one kind of slavery only. 

Something has been said already (vol. 1. p. 139 sqq.) as to the 
question who these objectors to slavery were, who stigmatized it as 
not based on nature but only on convention, and therefore the off- 
spring of force and consequently unjust. The notions ‘conventional,’ 
‘based on force,’ and ‘ unjust’ hang together in their contention 
significantly enough. The connexion which Aristotle traces (Phys. 
4. 8. 215a 3, and often elsewhere) between 7d Biaov and rd mapa 
gvow is inherited by him from Plato (Tim. 64 D) and from still 
earlier inquirers (cp. Plato, Protag. 337 D, 6 vépos, ripavvos dv trav 
avOpamev, moka mapa tiv pvow Bidferac—the words of the sophist 
Hippias). So Glaucon in his statement (Rep. 359 C) of the view 
of Thrasymachus and others about Justice contrasts @vois with 
vopos kai Bia (6 raca rots didkew réprKev ws ayabdy, vow dé Bia mapa- 
yerar emi tiv tod toov tynv). On the other hand, we trace the 
notion of a connexion between force and injustice in a well-known 
line of Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275— 

kai vu Sixns emdxove, Bins 8 émidabeo mayray, 
and in a view referred to by Aristotle, Pol. 4 (7). 2. 13248 35 
—vopifovor 8 of pev ro Trav meas Gpyew, Seororikas pev ywvdpevov per’ 
ddikias Tivos €ivae THS peyloTns, ToAUTiK@s Sé TO ev ddikoy ovK Exe K.T.A.: 
cp. 3. 3. 1276a 12, where we find that some constitutions (e. g. 
tyranny) were popularly contrasted with others (democracy is 
probably meant) as founded on force, not on the common advan- 
tage. So again in 3. 16. 1287a 10 sqq. that which is by nature 
and that which is just are tacitly identified. We hear later on 
(c. 6. 1255 a 8 sq.) that ‘many of those versed in laws’ impeached 
enslavement resulting from war, at any rate when based on a bare 
superiority of Might, but the persons referred to in the passage 
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before us seem to have regarded slavery of all kinds and under all 
circumstances—even, it would seem, when imposed by Greeks on 
barbarians—as contrary to nature and unjust. This sweeping 
protest against slavery is certainly remarkable. We see from Plato, 
Laws 777 B sqq., how much difficulty was experienced in the 
practical maintenance and working of the institution. 


23. éwei odv x.t.A. The object of the long sentence which C, 4, 


begins here, and which, like many other long sentences in Aristotle 
introduced by émei, is ill-constructed enough, is (as we see from 
1254a 13) to commence an investigation into the nature and 
function of the slave. It is evident that if Aristotle can show that 
the slave fills a necessary place in the household as an instrument 
of household science, raised above and somewhat dissimilar to in- 
struments commonly so called, yet, like them, an instrument and an 
article of property, he will have gone far to solve the twofold 
question just raised, whether rule over the slave is the same thing 
as olkovoysxn, rodurexn, and Baciuxy) dpyn, and whether the slave exists 
by nature, for the naturalness of the slave will result from his neces- 
sity, and rule over the slave will be clearly seen to be a less noble 
thing than rule over those who are not dpyava. Socrates (Xen. | 
Mem. 3. 4. 12), in asserting a close similarity between the manage- 
ment of private and public concerns, had used the following argument 
—ov yap GAs risiv avOporos of rav Kowav émipeddpevoe ypavrat i) oio- 
mep oi ra idta olxovopoivres. Aristotle, on the contrary, holds that to 
rule over slaves is one thing and to rule over freemen is another 
(c. 7), for slaves, unlike freemen, are mere animate instruments. 

¥ KTHots pépos Tis oixias x.7.A. As often happens at the outset 
of an inquiry, Aristotle accepts propositions which he will after- 
wards correct (see note on 1253 b 11). His definitive view is that 
property is rather a sime gua non (ob ovx dvev) of the household 
than a part of it, and that the same is true of the relation of xrnrix:) 
or xpnuariorixn (of the sound sort) to olxovoyia: cp. c. 10 (which, it 
would seem, must be taken to correct the passage before us and 
also c. 8. 1256b 26-27), and see 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., where 
property is denied to be part of the mods, though necessary to it 
(1328 a 33 sq.). Nota few translators and commentators—among 
them, one MS. of the Vet. Int. (z, which inserts ‘ manifestum quod’ 
before its equivalent for xal 9 xrnrex)) and Leonardus Aretinus— 
make «al 7 «rntux?) «.r.A. an apodosis, but Aristotle often introduces 
with érei a long string of protases, and perhaps it is better to begin 
the apodosis at ovr 30 and to avoid interrupting the continuity of the 


argument, which seems to me to be as follows :— Without necessaries 
\ 
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men can neither live nor live well, hence property is essential to thé 
household, and the science of acquiring it is a part of the science of 
household management, the end of which is life or good life; but 
instruments, whether animate or inanimate, are also essential to this 
science: hence an article of property is an instrument for the pur- 
pose of living, and property is a mass of instruments, and the slave 
is an animate article of property [and therefore an animate instru- 
ment for the purpose of living]. The proof, however, that articles of 
property are instruments for the purpose of living seems unsatisfac- 
tory, and Aristotle omits to show that the animate instruments of 
which Household Science stands in need must be, if human beings, 
slaves and not free. Sus. brackets the words kai 9 xrnrixr pépos THs 
oikovopias as having no bearing on the conclusion drawn in 30 sqq., 
but Aristotle’s object seems to be to show, first the necessity of 
Property, and next the necessity of instruments, to Household’ 
Science. Jam not convinced by Susemihl’s arguments (Qu. Crit. 
Pp: 339 sqq.), that a rearrangement of the paragraph is called for. 

25. Tats wptopévars téxvais, ‘arts with a definite end’: Bonitz 
(Ind. 524 a 29) compares Meiaph. M. 10. 1087 a 16, 7 pev ody Suvauts 
as UAn TOU KaOddov ova Kal adpioros Tov KaOdXov Kal dopicrov éativ, 7 & 
evepyeta @piopern Kal @piopevov Td5e Tt ovaa TOvdSE Twos, but Metaph. E. 
2. 1027 a 5, Tay pey yap GdAwy eviore Suvdpers eloiv ai mointikai, rov & 

ovdepia téxvn odd€ Sdvamis @pirpern? Tov yap Kata TupBEBnKds OvT@v 7 
 yvopévav Kat 7d airidy éore Kata ovpB_eBnxds comes still nearer, and 
here the opposition is between a cause which works for a definite 
end and one which works kara cupSeBnxds—cp. Rhet. 1. 10. 13694 
32, €ore © ard rvyns pev Ta ToLadTa yryvdpeva, dowy 7 Te aiTia ddpioTos 
kal pn €vexa Tov yiyverat Kal pyte del pyre ws emt Td TOAD pyre TeTAypEvas, 
and Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 19, 6re & emeornun ovK €ote Tov cupBEeBnkéros, 
avepov' emiotnun pev yap waca 7) Tov det TOU ws emt TO TOAU’ Tas yap 
7 paOnoera 7 Siddker GAdov; Set yap aHpicba i) TO dei} TH ws emt Td 
Tohv, oloy Ste @pEeAyoy TO peAikpatoy TH muperrovtt ws emt Td word, It 
is not clear whether Aristotle regards otkovoyixn as opicpern: at any 
rate it is hardly a réyyn—rather a mpaxrixn émornun, or part of one. 
For the thought, cp. Plutarch, An Vitiositas ad infelicitiam sufficiat 
C. 2,1) Kakia... avroreAns tis ovca THs Kakodatpovias Snpovpyds’ ovTe 
yap opyavey otre imnperav Eyer xpetav. 

26. dvayKatoy dv ein... et péAder. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 853. 2. b. 

27. oUTw Kat Tv oixovopikdv. Not to be completed by rexvar, 
nor is T@yv oixovouxdv masc., as Géttling, who supplies ra oikeia dpyava, 
would make it; the word to be supplied is probably épydvev. It 
comes to the surface, as it were, immediately after in rav & dpydvev, 
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and the translation ‘the same thing will hold good of the instru- 
ments of household science’ seems to be justified by the use of the 
gen. in Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1, nai rav xwnoewrv dpa aoaires: Pol. 1. 8. 
1256 29, duoiws b€ kal rav dvOpmmey (‘ ebenso ist es nun auch bei 
den Menschen,’ Bern.: cp. 1256 b 6, duoiws 3€ kat mepi rovs Gddovs). 
Riddell (Plato, Apology p. 126) apparently interprets the passage 
before us thus, though he does not explain what substantive he 
would supply. 

29. mpwpeds. Cp. Plutarch, Agis 1. 3, xabarep yap of mpwpeis ra 
Eurpoobey mpoopmpevar trav KuBepyntav ahopact mpds éxeivous Kal Td mpo- 
Taccopevoy Um’ exeivwy moovaw, oUTws of moALTevopevot Kal mpos Sdfav 
épavres tmnpéerac pev tev moray elciv, dvopa 8€ apxdvtwy €xovow : 
Reipubl. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15, as of kuBepyirat ra pév rais xepol b¢ 
autav mparrovat, ta 8 dpydvas érépas 80 érépwv Grwbev xaOnyevor trepia- 
yout Kai orpéovar, xpavrat dé cai vatras Kai mpwpevdor Kai KedevoTais. . . 
OUT@ TH TOATLK@ MpooHKet K.T.r. 

30. év dpydvou eiSer. See Liddell and Scott s.v. el8os. 

tats téxvats. Vict. ‘in omni arte, quaecunque illa sit,’ and so 
Bern. Sus. ‘ fiir die Kiinste,’ but cp. rais dAas réyvas, 1256b 
34- 

otrw Kai 7rd xTHpa. Here at length begins the apodosis. For 
ovrw introducing the apodosis after a protasis introduced by émei, 
Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 30) compares I. 10. 1258 a 31-34. 

31. 16 xtTipa.. .dpydvwr éori. Contrast Xenophon’s account of 
xrjots in Oecon. 6. 4, erjow 8€ rovro épapev eivat 6 te ExaoT@ opeAtpov ein 
eis Tov Biov, opera 8€ dvra ebpioxero mavta brécos Tis émiataro ypn- 
o$a—so that friends, for instance (c. 1.14), come under the head of 
property, and enemies too, if a man knows how to use friends and 
enemies. Xenophon’s definition seems far too wide. Aristotle 
avoids this fault by treating property as an appendage of the 
household and as consisting of dpyava, but then there is such a 
thing as State-property, and his final definition of a xrjyain 125 4a 16 
as an dpyavoy mpaxrixoy kai ywpotdy seems to imply that an épyavoy 
montixdy (a shuttle, for example) is not an article of property, so 
that his definition of «rjots appears to be as much too narrow as 
Xenophon’s is too wide. His definition of wealth, however (c. 8. 
1256 b 27 sqq.), is not open to these objections. 

32. dowep Spyavov mpd dpydvwv. For this term cp. de Part. An. 
4. 10. 687 a 19 8q., 9 8¢ yelp foxev elvat obx év Spyavoy dAda Todd, 
gore yap womepel dpyavov mpd dpyavey (the expression is somewhat 
unusual, and is therefore introduced by @omepei, domep)* rp ovv 
mreloras duvapevp défarba réxvas rd én mreiorov ray dpydvev xpnotpmov 
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riv xeipa drrodedwxev 7 pvots. Many have taken épyavoy mpd dpydver 
in this passage of the De Partibus Animalium as being equivalent in 
meaning to ovx év dpyavoy dAda woAdd, but this is not apparently its 
meaning in the passage before us. In Probl. 30. 5.955 b 23 sqq. we 
read # dre 6 Oeds dpyava év éavrois hpiv dédaxe dv0, ev ois xpnodpueba rois 
éxros dpydvots, cmpartt pev xeipa, Wuyx7 dé vovv, and in de An. 3. 8. 4324 
1 sq. the soul is said to be like the hand, kai yap  xeip épyavoy eorw 
opydvwy, kal 6 vois eidos eiddv Kal 7 alaOnars el8os aiaOnrav, where Tren- 
delenburg explains ‘manus, qua tanquam instrumento reliqua 
instrumenta adhibentur, instrumentum instrumentorum dici potest ; 
eodem fortasse sensu vois cidos eiday, i.e. ea species et forma quae 
reliquas suscipit, iisque, velut manus instrumentis, utitur.’ Cp. also 
for the relation of the hand to other dpyava, de Gen, An. 1. 22. 
730b 15 sqq. Bonitz collects the uses of mpd in Aristotle (Ind. 
633 2 34 sqq.), and, like Vict. before him, compares Pol. 1. 7.1255 b 
29, dovdos mpd Sovdov, Seaomdrns mpo Seordrov, interpreting mpo both here 
and in the De Partibus Animalium as meaning ‘ praeferri alteri 
alterum.’ (So Vict.‘ instrumentum quod praestat et antecellit ceteris 
instrumentis’: Lamb. ‘instrumentum instrumenta antecedens.’) 
Perhaps, however, something more than this may be meant—‘ an 
instrument which is prior to other instruments and without which 
they are useless.’ 

33. was 6 banpérns. Sus. brackets 6, following M8 and corr. P*,and 
nas imnpérns (like mas olkos, 1. 7. 1255 b 19) is a commoner expres- 
sion, but the meaning is ‘the class of assistants as a whole ’—cp. 
Eth. Nic. 7.9. 1150 b 30, 68 dxparis perapeAntixds ras: Pol. 1.2.1252b 
28, mdons ths abtapkeias : 7 (5). 11. 1313 21, macav trHv dpynv. The 
slave is included under the wider term tmnpérms (12544 8: Plato, 
Politicus 289 C, 1d d¢ 3) dovAwv Kal mdvtwv innperdv dordy). 

85. Ta Aatdddou. . . H Tods TOO “Hpaicrou tpimodas. The article 
is used before ‘Hdaiorov, but not before Aadadov. Should we com- 
pare the examples collected by Vahlen (Poet. p. 105) in his note on 
"Tuas kal 7 ’Odvooea, Poet. 4.1449 a1? As to these works of 
Daedalus, cp. de An. 1. 3. 406b 18: Plato, Meno 97 D: Euthy- 
phro 11 B: Eurip. Fragm. 373 (Nauck). The poets of the Old 
Comedy delighted to imagine the utensils of the kitchen and the 
household themselves doing what they were bidden, the fish cook- 
ing himself and so forth, and slaves thus becoming unnecessary. 
See the lively lines of Crates and others, Athen. Deipn. 267 e. 
The Greeks, in fact, as appears from these verses, looked back to 
a golden age when there were no slaves. 

36. 6 months. Homer (Il. 18. 376). The term, however, is 
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used by Aristotle of others than Homer—Sophocles (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260a 29): an unknown poet (Phys. 2. 2. 194a 30). Homer 
refers to them as ‘of their own accord entering the assembly of 
the gods.’ 

35-37. domep . . . odrws ai xepxides. For the construction of 
this sentence Rassow (Bemerkungen, p. 5) compares 3. 4. 1277 a 
5, ewe €£ dvopolwv 7) modus, Somep (Gov edOds éx Wuxns Kal caparos Kai 
Wuxi) ex Adyou Kai dpefews. . . Tov airdv tpdwov kai modus €€ dravrov 
re rourwy «.r.A., and Sus. adds 3. 15. 1286 a 31, ére paddov adidpBopov 
rd moAv, xabarep Udwp rd mAciov, ovTw Kal Td TAOS Tav ddiywv adiadp- 
Gopmrepov. In all these passages, after a similar case or cases have 
been adduced, the original proposition is reverted to and reasserted, 
perhaps in more distinct and vigorous language—the whole forming, 
however cumbrously, an undivided sentence. Neither xat before 
éonep nor ei before ai xepxides is correct. 

37. adrai, ‘of themselves’: cp. 2.9. 1270 b 8. 

38. odSév ay ge. This is in the main true, but slaves might 
even then be needed as dexddovbo (8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5 Sq.), a purpose 
for which they were largely used. 


1. ta pév odv x.7.A. Aristotle has been speaking of the slave as 1254 a. 


an épyavoy mpd épyavev made necessary by the inability of shuttles or 
combs to do their work by themselves, but now he remembers that 
the word épyavoy was commonly used of instruments of pro- 
duction; he feels, therefore, that what he has just said may 
be misleading and may suggest the idea that the slave is a mere 
instrument of the textile art, a mere complement of the comb, 
whereas in fact he is a humble auxiliary in life and action, which 
are higher things than weaving; hence he guards himself by point- 
ing out that the slave is not an dpyavoy in the usual sense of 
the word—i.e. a moinrixdy dpyavov (cp. Plato, Polit. 287 E, od yap 
éni yevécews alria miyvura, xabdrep Spyavov)—but a mpaxrixdy dpyavor, 
for (1) he is a xrjpa, (2) he is an dépyavov mpos (wny, and life is pags, 
not woinoits. When he has added the further trait that the slave is, 
like any other xrjpa, wholly another’s, we know exactly what the 
slave is, and are prepared to deal with the further question whether 
a natural slavé exists. The slave is a mpaxrixnéy and éuWvyxov Spyavor, 
and, though a human being, wholly another’s. As to the use of pév 
ody here, see note on 1253 a I0. 

3. trepdv 1... wapd. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18. 

5. én 8 éwel x.r.d. Aristotle now points out, further, that the 
difference between épyava of moinows and mpagis (and the slave is an 
Spyavoy of mpagis) is a difference of kind. 
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8. kal 6 8oddos. Cp. kal raira 6: life (Rios) is action, and the 
slave is an dpyavov mpds (ony, 1253 b 31, therefore the slave also (as 
well as life) has to do with action. Mr. Postgate (Notes on the 
Politics, p. 1) notices the substitution here of Bios for fw». 

To S€ xrfpa k.t.A. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 13374 27, dua dé ob3€ xpy vopi- 
(ew adrov abrov twa eivat Tdv moAtTov, GAAa TavTas THs TOAEwS, pOpLoY ‘yap 
€xaotos Ths Tédews, aNd Eth. Nic.5.10.1134b.10sq. The slave is also 
a part of his master (c. 6.1255 b 11 sq.: Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 23). 

9. te yap ‘apud Aristot. saepe ita usurpatur, ut particula re 
manifesto praeparativam vim habeat, eamque sequatur xai’ (Bon. 
Ind. 750a 2). Here dpoiws 8€ follows. 

10. odws, i.e. without the limiting addition of pdpiov. ‘ Opponitur 
édws lis formulis, quibus praedicatum aliquod ad angustiorem am- 
bitum restringitur’ (Bon. Ind. 506 a ro). 

14. duce. Vict.‘ hoc autem addidit, quia usu venit aliquando 
ingenuum hominem amittere libertatem, nec suae potestatis esse, 
cum scilicet capitur ab hostibus: is enim quoque eo tempore non 
est sui iuris, sed instituto quodam hominum, non natura.’ For the 
definition of the slave here given, cp. Metaph. A. 2. 982b 25, 
adotrep avOpwrds papev edevOepos 6 avTod Evexa kai pr) GAdov oy, ovTw Kal 
aitn povn €devepa ovca TaY emiotnpav’ pdvn yap avTi avTHs EveKev eotiv. 
The popular use of language implied quite a different view of 
freedom and slavery: see Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2-13, and contrast 


‘the well-known passage, Metaph. A. 10. 1075 a 18 sqq. 


15. See critical note. 

17. wétepov 8 éori tis x.7.A. Aristotle passes from the question 
ri €ote to the question «i €ore: cp. Metaph. E. 1. 1025 b 16 sqq. 
He has discovered that there is a niche in the household needing 
to be filled, but. he has not yet discovered whether there are any 
human beings in existence who are gainers by filling it, and whom 
it is consequently just and in accordance with nature to employ as 
slaves. 

20. od xaderdv Sé «7.4. It is not easy to disentangle in what 
follows the two modes of inquiry, or to mark the point at which 
the one closes and the other begins. We see that the relation of 
ruling and being ruled satisfies all tests of that which is natural ; 
it is necessary, and therefore natural (de Gen. An. 1. 4. 717 a 15)— 
it is for the common advantage, and therefore natural (Pol. 1. 2. 
1252434: 1.5.1254b6,12: 1.6.1255 b 12—14)—the distinction 
of ruler and ruled, again, appears in some cases immediately after 
birth (evOvs é« yeverjs), and this is a further evidence of naturalness 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144b 4-6: Pol. 1. 8..1256b 7 sq.: Eth. Eud., 
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2. 8. 1224 b 31 sqq.). Aristotle continues—‘ and there are many 
kinds of ruling and ruled elements, and if one kind of rule is better 
than another, this is because one kind of ruled element is better 
than another, for ruler and ruled unite to discharge a function, 
and the function discharged rises as the level of that which is ruled 
rises.’ Aristotle is careful to point out that the lowness of the rule 
exercised by the master over the slave is due to the lowness of the 
person ruled, and that the rule of a natural master over a natural 
slave no more involves an infraction of nature or justice or the 
common advantage than the rule of the soul over the body. 

21. xarapadetv is used of things perceived at a glance without 
any necessity for reasoning: cp. 3. 14. 1285a 1. So épay is occa- 
sionally opposed to Adyos (e.g. in Meteor.4. 6. 343 b 30-33). 

23. éa. Souland body, man and brute, male and female. 

25. deix.tA. Cp. 7 (5). 11. 1315 b 4, &« yap rovrwy dvaykaioy ob 
pdvoy Ty api elvat KadXiw Kai (ywrorépay re BeAtidvwy dGpyew Kai pu?) 
TeTaTrewvwpeve@y K.T.r. 

26. olov dvOpdmou 4 Onpiou, ‘as for instance over a2 man than 
over a brute.’ 

27. dmé is probably used in preference to imé, because its signifi- 
cation is more comprehensive—the ‘source’ (cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
19) rather than the ‘agency ’—and covers the contribution of the 
ruled to the common work as well as that of the ruler. ‘In the 
genuine works of Aristotle amé is never found in the sense of tad 
with the passive, but all cases in which we find it conjoined with a 
passive verb may easily be explained by attaching to it its ordinary 
meaning; in many of the spurious writings, on the other hand, we 
find passages in which az is used in the sense of tmé—e. g. Probl. 
7. 8. 887a 22: Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 15, 27’ (Eucken, 
Praepositionen, p.g). See also Bon. Ind. 78a 9 sqq. 

Smou 8€ «.7.A. Cp. Hist. An. 1. 1. 488a 7, modirixad 8 éori 
({@a), dy & re Kal xowdy yiverar mavtwy To épyov" Gnep ov mdvta Toul Ta 
ayeXaia. 

28. dca ydp «.r.A. Camerarius (Interp. p. 35) quotes Cic. De 
Nat. Deor. 2. 11. 29. Tap introduces a proof of the statement in 
24 that there are many sorts of ruling elements, and also of ruled, 
and many kinds of rule. Given the fact of the existence of many 
compound wholes, each compounded of many constituents, it is 
not likely that all those constituents will be similarly related to 
each other and will deserve to be ruled in the same way. Sus. 
(following Dittenberger, udi supra p. 1376) places kal det BeAriov. . . 
épyov 28 in a parenthesis, but perhaps daa ydp «.r.A, is intended to 
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support this assertion as well as that which precedes it, and out of 
which it grows. 

29. & tm Kowdv. See Bon. Ind. 399 a 28 sqq., where Metaph. 
H. 3. 1043 2 31 is referred to, in which passage 16 xowdy is used as 
equivalent to 7 civOeros ovaia €& dAns kai etdovs, and such a ovveros 
ovcia may be composed not only of cvvexq, but also of dinpyyeva, like 
ro ddov in 4 (7). 8. 1328a 21 sqq. For a definition of rd ovvexés 
Bonitz (Ind. 728a 33) refers to Phys. 5. 3. 227a 10-b 2. Vict.: 
‘sive, inquit, ipsae illae partes continentes sunt, ut contingit in 
corpore hominis, quod constituunt membra quae sibi haerent, sive 
seiunctae, partibus non concretis, ut fieri videmus in civitate, quae 
constat e civibus distinctis, cohorte militum,’ etc. 

31. Kal Todt éx Tis dmdons picews K.t.A. Bonitz (Ind. 225 b ro) 
seems inclined to explain ek in this passage as used ‘ pro genetivo 
partitivo,’ but cp. de Part. An. 1. 1. 641 b 14, airia ro.atrn qv Exopev 
kabdmep TO Oeppov kat td Wuxpdv ek Tod mayrdés: ‘and this (i.e. ruling 
and being ruled) comes to things possessed of life from nature as 
a whole’ (é« ras drdons picews, Cp. mepl thy dAnv prow, 2. 8. 1267 b 
28). Cp. also de An. 3. 5. 430a 10, émei 8 domep ev dmdon TH pices 
ori te TO pev VAN éxdot@ yever (rovro dé 6 mdvra Suvdpet exeiva), erepov 
8€ 1d alriov Kai moutikdv, TH Tovey mdvra, olov 4 Téxvn mpos Ty UAnv 
mémovOev, avayxn Kat ev tH Wuxn tmdpxew ravras tas Scahopas: Plato, 
Phileb. 30 A: Phaedrus 270 C: Meno 81 C, dre ris picews dmaons 
avyyevovs ovens. Td ayvxor is prior yevéres, though not ovcig, to rd 
éuyuxov (Metaph. M. 2. 1077a 19). Inanimate nature shades 
off almost imperceptibly into animate (Hist. An. 8. 1. 588b 
4 8qq.)- 

33. ofov dppovias. Bern. ‘z. B.in der musikalischen Harmonie’— 
Sus.? ‘wie z. B. (die des Grundtons) in einer Tonart’: the latter 
suggests that év dpyovia should be read instead of dppovias, and 
certainly, if the word is used in this sense, the genitive seems strange 
and in need of confirmation from parallel passages. Bonitz, 
on the other hand (Ind. 106 b 37 sq.), groups this passage with 
Phys. 1. 5. 188 b 12-16, where dppovia appears to be used in 
a sense opposed to avappooria—diapeper ovdev emi dppovias cimeiv 
i) ragews  ovvOécews* avepdy yap dre 6 aitds débyos (15-16)—cp. 
Fragm. Aristot. 41. 1481 b 42: the meaning would thus be ‘a rule 
as of order and system.’ But Aristotle may possibly have in his 
mind the Pythagorean tenet referred to in Metaph. A. 5. 986a 2, rdv 
Gdov ovpavoy dpyoviay eivar kat apiOudy: cp. Strabo 10. p. 468, cad’ 
dppoviay rov kdopoy ouvverravat paoi: Plutarch, Phocion c. 2 sud fin. : 
Plato, Tim. 37 A: Philolaus, Fragm. 3 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 
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1): Plutarch, de Procreatione Animae in Timaeo c. 7. 1015 E, 
c. 28. 1027 A, c. 33. 1029 E sqq.: Stob. Floril. 103. 26 (p. 555. 
27 sq.). Compare also the famous saying of Heraclitus (Fr. 45, ed. 
Bywater) as to the madivrporos dppovin [xdcpou] dxwomep régov Kal 
Avpns. If the Pythagorean views are present to Aristotle’s mind, 
some notion of musical harmony may be included in his meaning. 

&\AG x«.7.A. Compare the similar dismissal of a physical parallel 
in Eth. Nic. 8. 10. 1159 b 23. 

34. mpa@royv, ‘in the first place.’ Cp. 1254 b 2, gore & odv, Somep 
A€youev, mparov év (aw Oewpioat cai Seororixiy dpxny Kai moditixyy, and 
10, maduv. 

35. dv 7d pév w.t.A. Cp. Plato, Phaedo 80 A, and Isocr. De 
Antid. § 180. 

36. Set 8é oxomeiv, Sus. (Qu. Crit. p. 342): ‘ orationem inter- 
rumpendo refellit quae quis de hac re contradicere possit.’ For 
the rule here laid down, cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170 a 22 sqq. In the 
next line xai before rév BéAriora Siaxeivevoy seems to assert it not 
only of other things but also of man. 

39. todro, the rule of the soul over the body. 

Tav yap poxOnpav  poxOnpas éxdvtwy. Cp. de An. 3. 4. 
429 b 13, 4} GAAm f addos Exorre: de An. 3. 4. 429 b 20 8q.: de 
Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 a 8, rots xdxiora Siaxetpevors 3¢ HAtkiav voor # 
ew (4 é&w Z: om. Bekk.)—é£s being a more permanent and d&idbeors 
a less permanent state (see Mr. Wallace on de An. 2. 5. 417 b 15, 
who refers to Categ. 8. 8b 28). Mox@npas éyevrwy includes both, 
and relates to individuals who, though not poy@npoi, are, more or 
less temporarily, in an unsatisfactory state. 

3. 8 odv seems to be especially used by Aristotle when a tran- 1254 b. 
sition is made from a disputable assertion to one which cannot be 
disputed: cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 11. 1171 a 33 (quoted by Vahlen, Beitr. 
zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 46), ef pév ody d:a ratra 4 80 dAdo Tt Kovdpifovras, 
apeicbw* cvpBaivew 3 oy faivera rd AexGev. See also Meteor. 1. 13. 
350b 9: Poet. 4.1449a 9. ‘ Be that as it may, at any rate.’ 

4. 4 pév yap «7A. It will be noticed that Aristotle conceives 
the soul to exercise dearoru) dpxy over the body even in the case of 
the lower animals, at any rate when they are healthily and naturally 
constituted. Plato (Phaedo 80 A) had already spoken of the soul 
as ruling the body despotically, and Aristotle follows in his track. 
We might ask whether Aristotle holds that the soul rules the body 
primarily for its own advantage, and only accidentally for that of the 
body (cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 32 sqq.), or whether the disparity which he 
conceives as existing between a natural master and a natural slave 
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exists between the soul of an insect and its body. Aristotle’s mean- 
ing, however, is that the body should be the épyavoy and xrjya of the 
soul. But he does not always draw this sharp line of demarcation 
between the soul and the body: in Eth. Nic. ro. 8. 1178 a 14, for 
instance, he relates the body rather closely to the emotions. 

5. wodutexhy kat Baoiktkyy. Kal perhaps here means ‘or,’ as in 
the passages referred to by Bonitz (Ind. 357 b 20). oNerixy and 
Baowsxn apyn have this in common, that they are exercised over 
free and willing subjects (cp. 3. 4.1277 b 7-9: and see notes on 
1259a 39-b1). Perhaps the word SaovAccy is added to enforce the 
inequality of vods and épeécs, and to exclude the notion that an alterna- 
tion of rule between voids and dpeéts is ever in place, such as is found 
in Most moderical dpyai (1.12. 1259 b 4: I.1.1252a15). For the 
relation of vous (i.e. 6 mpaxtixds vots) and dpe&s in moral action, see 
Eth. Nic. 6. 2.1139 a 17 sqq. “Ope&s does not stand to voids in the 

_.¥elation of a mere épyavov—the relation described in Pol. 4 (7). 8. 
1328 a 28 sqq.—but is to a certain extent akin to it; see Eth. Nic. 
I. 13. 1102 b 30 sqq., and esp. 11034 1, ef 8€ xp) Kat TovTo (sc. 7d 
dpextixdv) pavat Néyov €xew, Sutrov Extra kai 7d Adyor éxov, 75 pev Kuplos 
kai é€v air, o 8 Somep tov matpos axovgrixdy.r1, where the relation of 
Speéts to full reason is conceived as that of a child to its father, and 

father, we know (Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 10 sqq.), is not far from 
a king. On the other hand, in Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 1138 b 5 sqq., the 
relation of the rational to the irrational part of the soul is apparently 
construed differently, and compared to the relation of a master to 
his slave or to that of a head of a household to his household; we 
do not learn how it can be comparable to each of these two 
dissimilar relations. When Cicero (de Rep. 3. 25. 37) says—nam 
ut animus corpori dicitur imperare, dicitur etiam libidini, sed cor- 
pori ut rex civibus suis aut parens liberis, libidini autem ut 
servis dominus, quod eam coercet et frangit—he probably means 
by ‘libido’ something different from épegis. His notion of the 
relation of soul and body contrasts, we see, with Aristotle’s. 

6. év ols. Cp. 12544 39, € @ Tovro Sjdov: 1254 b 3, &v (oo 


e 





Oewpnoa: 12544 36, oxomew ev trois kata dvow €xovor: and Plato, 
Soph. 256 C, mepi dv kai ev ols mpovbeueba oxoneiv, Ev introduces the 
objects (Wuxn, capa, voids, dpeéis) in which the relations are ex- 
emplified. "Ev is sometimes used in the sense of ‘as to’: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p. 188 (note on 17. 1455 b 14), who compares 
(among other passages) Plato,- Rep. 2. 376 B, @appotvres tiOapev Kat 
ev avOporw ... piace diidcodory airoy dSeiv eiva, but this does not 
seem to be its meaning here. 
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8. 74 WabyTiKG popiw bwd Tod vod Kai Tod popiou Tod Adyow Exovros. 
That which is usually called 1rd dpexrady is here termed 1d maOnrixdv 
pépov, and the term recurs in 3. 15. 1286a 17, xpeirrov 8 @ pi 
mpéceote Td maOntixdy Shows } @ ouphvés’ TH péev ov vduq roiro ovx 
imdpxer— cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32, dvev dpéLews vois 5 vdpos éoriv. In the 
passage before us rd dpexrixdy is distinguished from rd Aédyor éxoy, 
though Aristotle is sometimes not unwilling to treat it as part of 
Td Adyov éxov (see Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103 a IX sq., quoted in the last 
note but one), and in the de Anima (3. 9. 432 a 24 sqq.) he speaks 
of the division of the soul into rd ddoyov and 1d Adyov ~xov as not 
his own and not satisfactory. He evidently, however, accepts this 
division in the Politics; this appears still more distinctly in Pol. 
I. 13. 1260a 6 and 4 (7). 15. 1334b 17 sq. An accurate treat- 
ment of psychological questions would in fact be out of place in a 
political treatise: see Eth. Nic. 1.13. 1102 a 238q. It is not clear 
whether in the passage before us Aristotle regards vots as the éfts 
of rd Adyor €yov, as in Pol. 4 (7). 15. 1334 b 17 sqq. 

10. év dvOpumw kal trois GAAots Lwors, ‘in man taken in conjunc- 
tion with the other animals.’ It is because the relation of ruling 
and being ruled appears elsewhere than zepi av@pwrov, that Aristotle 
expressly limits his inquiries in 3. 6. 1278 b 16 to the question, 
rs apxns €idy méca ths Tepi GvOpwrov Kal TH Kowwviay THs (wns. 

ll. BeAtiw. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3 sq.: Probl. 10. 45. 895 b 23 
sqq.: Oecon. 1. 3.1343 b 15. Being better, their example is to 
be studied as illustrating the true relation of animals to man (cp. 
1254 37). 

todros $€ maor. Vict.‘ mansuetis omnibus.’ Cp. Theophr. Caus. 
Plant. 1. 16. 13 (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 826. 1). 

13. ére 8€ x.7.A. dice is added because this is not always the 
case (cp. I. 12. 1259 b 1). Kpeirrov is probably not ‘stronger’ (as 
Sus. and Bern.), but ‘ better,’ as in 3. 15. 1286a 17: compare as 
to the relative excellence of male and female de Gen. An. 2. 1. 
73245 sqq.: Metaph. A. 6. 988a 2-7. Aristotle is apparently 
speaking here, as in 1259b 1, 12604 10, of the male and female 
human being. 

15. éwi wévrwv dvOpdmwv. Cp. 3. 10. 1281 a 17, médw re mavTwr 
Anpevrev, where the meaning seems to be ‘taking men as a whole, 
irrespective of wealth and poverty’; so here ‘in the case of human 
beings as a whole, irrespective of sex.’ 

16. ux?) cdpartos kai GvOpwros Onpiov. One would expect puyijs 
capa xai dvOpmmov Onpiov, and Thurot (see Sus.’) is inclined to alter 
the text thus, but the inversion is characteristic: cp. 2.2.1261a 27, 
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where one would expect d.oices 8¢ rH ToLotr@ Kal €bvos wddews, instead 


of €Ovous méXus. < 

18. % Tod oupatos xpos. The same criterion of a slave is 
indicated in 1. 2.1252 a 318qq.: I.11.1258b 38: 1254b25. The 
slave is here defined by his €pyov, and in 21 by his édvayts (like the 
citizen of the best State, 3. 13. 1284 a 2): cp. I. 2. 1253 a 23. 
And the end of a thing is the best to which it can attain (cp. 
4 (7). 14. 13334 29, alet exdotm Todd aiperwrarov ob TuxEiv ~oTW 
dxpotdrov). 

19. Mév seems (as Thurot remarks : see Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 343) to 
be followed by no dé. But this often occurs in the Politics (Sus.’, 
Ind. Gramm. pev), and here, as Susemihl observes, ‘ wey praeparat 
quodammodo quaestionem de ceteris servis, qui non item natura 
sed lege tantum servi sint, sequente demum in capite instituendam.’ 
It is taken up by pev roivuy, 1254 b 39, and then the ée which intro- 
duces c. 6 answers this pév, and consequently in effect pev 19 also. 

ois introduces the reason why these are slaves by nature; they 
are so because it is better for them to be slaves, unlike some who 
will be mentioned presently. For this pregnant use of the relative, 
cp. de Part. An. 1.1. 648 b 22. 

20. tadtnv thy apxny, Sc. Seamorixyy adpxnv, for ta elpnuéeva Seem to 
be oépa and @npiov (mentioned in 16-17). For (Aristotle in effect 
continues) the natural slave is very near to a brute in capacity, use, 
and bodily make, though there is a certain difference between 
them. 

yap (21) justifies what precedes: the slave has just been 
mentioned as on a level with the brute, and now facts are adduced 
which show how nearly they approach each other. The natural 
slave is a being who can be another’s, just as any article of pro- 
perty can, but who differs from brutes in this, that he shares in 
reason to the extent of apprehending it, though he has it not. The 
slave seems to resemble in this 16 dpextixdy poprov tis uxns (cp. Eth. 


Nic. I. 13. 1103 a 1 sq.), rather than the body, and we are inclined to 


ask why the rule exercised over him is not to be a kingly rule, like that 
of vots over dpe&ts. It is because the slave can apprehend reason 
that he should be addressed with vovOérnors (1. 13. 1260 b 5), and 
not with commands alone, as Plato suggested. 

23. 7a Gdda Loa. Usually used where dyOpwros has gone before 
(as in 1254 b 10), but here apparently in contradistinction to dovdos, 
as in 3. 9. 1280a 32. 

aigPavépeva. For the part. in place of the finite verb, cp. 2. 5. 
1263 a 18 and 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 18, though it is possible that here 
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some verb should be supplied from dmnperei. Cp. also dco pire 
mrovowt pyre agiwpa txovow dperis pydey, 3. 11. 1281 b 24, and see 
Vahlen’s note on Poet. 24. 1459b 7 (p. 243). : 

24. waOyjpacw. ‘Usus Aristotelicus vocis mdénua ita exponetur, 
ut appareat inter wd@nua et mafos non esse certum significationis 
discrimen, sed eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, 
saepius alterum, alterum rarius usurpari’ (Bon. Ind. 554 a 56 sqq.). 
For the expression ma@npaow tmnperei, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 30, rois 
Oupois dxodovGeiv, and for the thought 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3, ra pév ody 
Gra trav Cowv pddiota pev tH ioe CH, puxpa 8 ema kai trois eOeow, 
avOpwmros de Kat Ady, pdvov yap exer Adyov. 

kat 7} xpeta. The use made of the slave, no less than his 
capacity. The use made of tame animals for food is not taken 
into account: cp. 1. 8.1256b17, cal dud thy xppow Kal dd Thy rpopny. 

mapahAdtre, ‘diverges’: cp. de Part. An. 2. 9. 655418: de 
Gen. An. 3. 10. 760a 16: Probl. 11. 58.905 b 8. For the thought, 
Cp. Lodia Terpay 30. 24, xoprdopara kai paBdos Kal hopria dvq, apros Kat 
madela wal Epyov olkéry: Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 12, 6 yap Bows avr’ oixérov 
trois mémaiv éorw: and Aeschyl. Fragm. 188 (Nauck). 

25. tw odpati, ‘with the body,’ is to be taken with BonOea and 
not made dependent on rdvaycaia, as Vict. makes it; cp. 1. 2. 
1252 8 33: I. 11. 1268b 38. 

27. Bodderar pév ody x.t.A. Aristotle has implied in what he has 
just been saying that there is a difference between the souls of the free 
and the slave, and now he continues—‘ Nature’s wish, indeed, is to 

make the bodies also of freemen and slaves different, no less than 
their souls, but’ etc. He evidently feels that he may be asked why 
the bodies of slaves are not more like those of the domestic animals 
than they are. He hints in dpa 29 that the crouching carriage of 
slaves marks them off from man, and allies them to the horse or 
ox. Aristotle attached much importance to the erect attitude of 
man: cp. de Part. An. 2. 10. 656 a 10, evéis yap xai ra ioe pépa 
kara piow éxe tourm pdve, Kal Td Tovrov dvw mpds Td Tov ddov exe ave" 
povoy yap opOdv dort trav (owv dvOpwros: 4. 10. 686 a 27, dpbdy pev 
yap éart pévov rev (pwr dia rd rv dvow airoi cal ri oicgiav elvar Geiav’ 
épyov S€ rov Oeordrov rd voeiv Kal dpoveiv’ tovro 8 ov padiov moddov 
Tov dvwhev érixetévov amparos’ td yap Bapos dvoxivnrov moti riyv Sudvovay 
rai tiv Kou aicOnow. As to the failure of nature to give effect to 
her purposes, perhaps she was thought by Aristotle to miss her 
mark more often in respect of the body than the soul: cp. de 
Gen. An. 4. 10. 778 a 4, BovAerat pév ody f iors Trois rovrwy dpiOpois 
dpOpeiv ras yevéous Kai ras redeurds, odK axpeBot € bud re Ti Tis VANS 
L 2 
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dopiotiav kai bia Td yiverOar Todds apxds, at Tas yevéoets Tas KaTa vow 
kai tas POopas eumodifovaa modAdkis airia Toy mapa pvow oupmintdyvTov 
cial. 

31. If this parenthesis is more than a marginal remark which 
has crept into the text, it is probably intended to draw out the 
contrast between zodurixds Bios and dvayxaia ¢pyaciac: the mere 
mention of all that is implied in the former will suffice to show the 
unfitness, physical no less than mental, of the slave for it. For 
yiverar Sinpnpevos (‘comes to be divided’), see Top. 7. 5.154 b11, 
22: 15549: Pol. 7 (5). 9.13104 24, and notes on 1252b 7, 1264a 
14. The contrast of wodeustxai and eipnuxai mpages, as constituting 
the work of the citizen, is familiar enough to us from 4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 30 sq., though zodepuexai doxnoes are distinguished from 
modirexal in 5 (8). 6.1341 a 8. Cp.[ Plutarch] De Liberis Educandis 
C. 13. 9 C, dor€ov ody Tois maolvy avamvony Tav cuvVEexav Téver, évOvpoU- 
pevous Ott was 6 Bios nua eis Gveow Kal omovdnv Sinpynra, kat da TovTo 
ov pdvoy éypryopats, GANG Kal Umvos evpebn, ovde mdAEpos, adda kal eipnyn. 

33. Tods pev... Wuxds. Vict. explains, ‘ut servi scilicet natura 
corpora habeant liberorum hominum, liberi autem animos ser- 
vorum. But we can hardly supply ‘of slaves’ after ras Wuxds, and 
besides, if a freeman had the soul of a slave, that would be no 
illustration of the failure of Nature to give effect to her purpose in 
respect of the dodzes of freemen and slaves, and this alone is in 
question. Nor would such a freeman be a freeman by nature ; 
yet, as Giphanius says (p. 63), ‘de natura et servis et liberis 
agimus, non de iis qui lege et instituto.’ These two latter objec- 
tions also apply to the translation of rovs peyv—rods d€ as ‘some 
slaves’ and ‘ other slaves.’ If a slave had the soul of a freeman, 
the failure of Nature would be in respect of his soul, not his body, 
and he would not be a natural slave. Two interpretations seem 
open to us. 1. We may refer rovs per torslaves, like ra pev 28, and 
tovs d€ to freemen, like ra dé 2g, and translate, ‘but the very con- 
trary often comes to pass’ (cp. I. 9. 1257 b 33), ‘that (the body 
does not match the soul, but that) slaves have the bodies of 
freemen and freemen the souls.’ Aristotle might have said ‘and 
freemen the bodies of slaves,’ but what he wishes to draw attention 
to is the occasional disjunction of a freeman’s body from a free- 
man’s soul. This resembles the interpretation of Bernays. Or 
2. we may adopt the rendering of Sepulveda—‘ saepe tamen 
accidit oppositum, ut alii corpora, alii animos ingenuorum habeant’ 
—that one set of people have the bodies of freemen and another 
the souls, or, in other words, that bodily excellence is parted from 
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excellence of soul. I incline on the whole to the former interpre- 
tation. It should be noted that Antisthenes had said that souls 
are shaped in the likeness of the bodies they dwell in (fr. 33. 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 279, évrevOev ’Avricbévns spoorxnpovas not 
ras Wuxas rois meptéxovet copacw eva): his remark, however, seems 
to have referred, primarily at any rate, to the souls of the dead. 

34. éwei ... ye justifies what precedes by pointing out what would 
result if the contrary were the case (cp. 1255 a 1y: Meteor. 1. 4.3424 
15—if the yéveows of lightning-bolts were not éxxpsois but exxavors, 
they would ascend instead of descending as they do). So here, to 
prove that Nature sometimes fails to make the bodies of slaves and 
freemen different, the argument is that ‘if it were not so—if all 
freemen were far superior in physical aspect to slaves—no one 
would be found to dispute the justice of slavery.’ The argument 
shows how keenly the Greeks appreciated physical excellence and 
beauty: here the same thing is said of physical excellence as is 
said of excellence of body and soul together in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 
16 sqq. and Plato, Polit. 301 D-E. We also note that the Greek 
statues of gods were evidently in respect of physical beauty much 
above the Greek average: compare Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 28. 79, 
quotus enim quisque formosus est? Athenis cum essem, e gregi- 
bus epheborum vix singuli reperiebantur, and see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 4, who also refers to Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 500 R. 

35. tos drodettopévous, ‘inferiores’: so Bonitz (Ind. 800a 
35), who traces this signification to the simpler one, ‘ tardius aliis 
moveri, remanere in via.’ 

37. ei 8 éwix.tA. Aristotle wins an unexpected argument in 
favour of his doctrine of slavery from the appeal which he has just 
made to Greek sentiment. ‘ But if this holds good of a difference 
of body’—i. e. if a vast physical superiority confers the right to hold 
as slaves those who are less well endowed in this respect—‘ with 
much more justice may it be laid down in the case of a difference 
of soul,’ on which Aristotle has rested the distinction of master and 
slave. 

38. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 21 sq., and (with 
' Giph.) Plato, Symp. 216 D-217 A: Cic. de Offic. 1. 5.15. Aris- 
totle hints that as it is not easy to discern superiority of soul, we 
need not wonder that the right of the natural master should be 
disputed. 

39. Sri pev roivuy eiot pice: ties of pev ehedMepor of Se Soddor. 
Cp. c. 6. 1255 b 6, nal dre & reat Bidprrras rd rowdrov, by cuphépe rH 
pev rd Bovdciew, rH b€ 1d Seomd{ev, a passage which seems to make 


C. 6. 
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in favour of the view according to which of pév and oi 8 (1255 a 1) 
are subdivisions of a class designated by rwés. Os, 1255 2, is 
carelessly made to refer to of 8€ only (cp. BiacOciow in 1255 b 15). 
8sqq. The following summary will explain the way in which I 
incline to interpret the much-disputed passage which follows. The 
view that slavery is contrary to nature is true rpérov ruwd—i.e. if 
limited to the enslavement of those who are slaves only by conven- 
tion. For in fact there are such slaves: the law by which captives 
of war are accounted the slaves of the victors is nothing but a con- 
vention. (Aristotle does not necessarily imply that this was the 
only way in which slaves by convention came into being. They 
might evidently come into being in other ways—through descent, 
through debt, through sale by parents and the like. Into these 
minutiae he does not enter.) This provision (he proceeds) is 
dealt with by many who concern themselves with the study of laws, 
just as any peccant public adviser might be dealt with—they impeach 
it for unconstitutionality ; they exclaim against the idea that any- 
one who may be overpowered by superior force is to be the slave 
of the person who happens to possess that superior force. Some 
are against the law, others are for it, and even accomplished men 
take different sides. (It appears to me that the wodAol rév ev trois 
vdnors who are here represented as objecting to slavery based on a 
mere superiority in might must be distinguished from the authorities 
mentioned in 1253 b 20 as holding that a// slavery is conventional 
and contrary to nature. The moddol ray ev rois vdpors do not seem 
to have objected to slavery based on a superiority of excellence 
as distinguished from a mere superiority of might. Hence they 
probably did not object to the enslavement of barbarians in war by 
Greeks : we see, indeed, that not all the defenders of the law were 
prepared to defend its application to Greeks. Inc. 2.1252 b 9 the 
barbarian and the slave, not the conquered person and the slave, 


_are said to be identified by the poets.) / Now what is it that 


alone makes this conflict of view possible? It is that the two 
contentions ‘overlap’ in a common principle accepted by both, 
which affords them a common standing-ground, relates them to each 
other, and limits their antagonism. They both in fact appeal to 
the common principle that ‘Force is not without Virtue.’ Thus 
they differ only on the question what is just in this matter, not as 
to the relation between Force and Virtue. The one side pleads 
that, as Force implies Virtue, Force has a right to enslave: the 
other side pleads that as Virtue goes with Force and Virtue con- 
ciliates good-will, good-will will exist between those who are right- 
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fully masters and slaves. ‘Thus the one side rests just slavery on 
good-will between master and slave, and condemns slavery resulting 
from war, when good-will is absent, while the other side rests just 
slavery simply on the presence of superior Force. (We are not 
told that those, who held slavery resulting from war to be unjust 


_ in the absence of good-will between the enslaver and the enslaved, 


also held that good-will must necessarily be absent in all cases of 
enslavement through war. Their contention rather was that it was 
not safe to make Force of one, unaccompanied by good-will, the 
test of just slavery.) 

This conflict of opinion is, as has been said, evidently due to the 
fact that both parties make an appeal to the common principle that 
‘Force is not without Virtue,’ for suppose that they gave up this 


common standing-ground, ceased to shelter their claims under those 


of Virtue, and thus came to stand apart in unqualified antagonism, 
then the other line of argument (drepo Adyot) on which they must 
necessarily fall back—the contention that superiority in virtue 
confers no claim to rule—is so wholly devoid of weight and plausi- 
bility, that no conflict would arise. (Those who connect the right 
to enslave with superior force, and those who connect it with the 
existence of mutual good-will between master and slave, are regarded 
as having two lines of argument open to them: either they may 
derive the claims of force and good-will to be the justifying ground 
of slavery from the claims of virtue, and thus shelter themselves 
under the latter, or they may impugn the claims of virtue; but if 
they impugn them, their own contentions lose all weight and cease 
to produce any serious debate.) 

We see then that the solid element in this pair of contending 
views, if we take them in the form which they assume when they 
possess any weight at all, is to be found in the principle that 
superiority in virtue confers the right to rule and to rule as a 
master rules. We shall arrive at exactly the same result if we 
examine another view on the subject. 

We have hitherto had to do with those who discuss the law in 
question on its merits; but there are those who support slavery 
arising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized by a 
law and that that which is so authorized is zpso facto just. Buta 
law, though a justifying ground, is not everything in this matter. 
For the war may be an unjust one, and either on this ground or on 


grounds personal to himself, the man enslaved through war may 


be undeserving of his fate: injustices of this kind the law will not 
avail to make just. In fact, these inquirers admit as much them- 
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selves, and contradict their own plea. For they say that Greeks 
are not to be enslaved, but only barbarians, since barbarians are 
slaves everywhere (mavrayod Sovdoc) and Greeks nowhere slaves. 
They make the same distinction in reference to nobility. They 
say that Greek nobility is nobility everywhere and in an absolute 
sense, but barbarian nobility is only local. Thus they hold that 
there are such beings as mavrayov, dmAds dSo0vA01—ravraxod, adres 
edcvOepo. and evyeveis: Theodectes, in fact, connects the latter 
quality with descent from the gods. What else then do they do 
but mark off slave and free by a reference to virtue and its oppo- 
site? For descent from the good is, they imply, equivalent to 
goodness, and so it generally is, though not invariably, since 
Nature sometimes misses her aim. 

8. ot tavavtia pdoKovtes. For daoxew used of philosophers or 
others laying down a dogma, cp. c. 13. 1260b 6. 

6. 6 yap vopos x.r.A. As I understand the passage, it is only 
this particular law that is here said to be an épuodoyia. The law 
enacting the slavery of captives taken in war, érav modepovrrav modus 
dA@, is said to be a vdpos aidios by Xenophon (Cyrop. 7. 5. 73: cp- 
Thuc. 1. 76. 2, quoted by Camerarius). Aristotle does not notice 
the limits commonly imposed on the exercise of this right in 
wars between Greek States: see as to this C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. §12, who notes that, as a rule, captives taken in war 
were enslaved only when the cities to which they belonged were 
razed, and that they were commonly reserved by the State which 
captured them for exchange or ransom. ‘The reference of law to 
an duodoyia seems to have been a commonplace: see Plato, Rep. 
359 A: Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 42 (where it is put in the mouth of 
Pericles): Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 13 (where Socrates adopts the view). 
Aristotle himself not only reproduces the popular view in Rhet. 1. 
15. 1376b 9g, but speaks in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 14 of friend- 
ships which rest on épodoyla (modurixai, uderixat, cvpmdoikai) as ap- 
pearing to be of a xowwr«y type. In Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 10, however, 
we find an emphatic assertion that those theories of the méAus which 
reduce it to an alliance, and the law to a ovvOyxn, are wrong (cp. Rhet, 
I. 13. 1373 b 8, where xowwvia is tacitly distinguished from cvvOnxn). 
This does not prevent particular laws being based on convention, 
e. g. that which constitutes a medium of exchange (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 
11334 29). The object, it may be added, with which the law 
enacting enslavement through war is here stated to be an 6podoyia 
is to justify the assertion éor: ydp tis kal xara vdpor (convention) 
SovAos Kai SovAedwv, which immediately precedes. For évg... haow, 
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cp. [Plutarch] Sept, Sap. Conv. 13, o¢ ydp, 3 Derraxé, cal rov ody éxeivov 
Tov xaderdv hoBeira vdpov, év  yéypacas «TA. 

7. rodro... 7d Sixatoy, ‘this plea,’ ‘this justifying ground of 
claim’: cp. Philip of Macedon’s Letter to the Athenians, c. 21 
(Demosth. P. 164), trdpyet por Kal rodro rb Bixawov, éxmodopxnoas yap 
rods ipas pév éxBadderas, id Aaxedaipoviovy 8€ xarourbévras, €daBov rd 
xepiov: Demosth. adv. Androt. c. 70, ody) mpoonyaye raird dixaiov 
rovro: adv. Conon. c. 27, émicrevoy r@ dixaiw rovrw, and c. 29, xai 
Touro Td dixaoy éxwr. 

8. tav év Trois vouors. Cp. Metaph. 6. 8. ro50b 35, of ev rois Adyous 
(‘ dialecticians,’ Grote, Aristotle 2. 366): Rhet. 2. 24. 1401b 32, of 
év rais modreias. Camerarius (Interp. p. 40) quotes Eurip. Hippol. 
430, atroi r’ eiclv év povoas aei. We see from Plato, Gorgias 484 
C-D, with how much favour those who studied the laws were 
commonly regarded, and how much was thought to be lost by 
persons who continued to study philosophy after they had attained 
a certain age, and were thus led to neglect the study of the laws. 

domep pytopa. Cp. Antiphanes, Sampo Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 3. 112)— 

Tas yap yévor’ av, & matTep, pytwp 
dpovos, iv py dd@ tpls mapardpwr ; 

10. xatd Suvayiv Kpeitrovos. Contrast rd BeArtov Kar’ dperny, 2T. 
Kara dvvayv is added because xpeirrwy is sometimes (e.g. in c. 5. 
1254 b 14) used in the sense of better. It is, on the other hand, 
distinguished from feAriov in 3. 13. 1283 a 41. 

11. Kai tév copdv. As Sus. points out (Qu. Crit. p. 344), not all of 
those included under the designation oi éy rots ydpoes (8) would deserve 
to be called copoi. opoi are constantly contrasted with of wodAoi 
by Aristotle: philosophers are not perhaps exclusively referred to 
here, but rather ‘accomplished men’ generally ; even poets would 
be copoi, and it is just possible that there is a reference to Pindar 
(see note on 1255418). It is still more likely that Aristotle 
remembers the saying of Heraclitus (Fragm. 44, ed. Bywater)— 
moéenos mavrev pev tmatnp eats mavrwv dé Bacidevs, cal rovs pev Oeods 
ecke rovs 8€ dvOpwrovs, rods pév BovdAous érroinge rovs 8€ €XevOepovs. So 
we learn (Plato, Laws 776(C), that there were those who pro- 
nounced the Helot slavery of the Lacedaemonian State () Aaxeda- 
poviewy eikwreia), which confessedly originated in conquest, to be «d 
yeyouvia, 

13. éwahddrrew. The following are some of the more promi- 
nent uses of this word in the writings of Aristotle. It is used by 
him (1) of things adjusted to each other, fitting into each other, 


, 
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dove-tailing—e. g. of teeth that fill each other’s intervals, de Part. 
An. 3. 1. 661 b 21, évadda€ eumirrovow (of dddvres), Gras pn auBvvov- 
rat TpiBdpevor pds adAndovs, Or Of two bodies adjusted to one another, 
de Gen. An. 1. 14. 720 b 10: (2) of two things joined so as to be 
one, e. g. of hybrid constitutions, Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1317.4 2, where 
érad\arrew is used in connexion with ovvaywyal, cvvdvaterOa (so in 
Plato, Soph. 240C, émddd\agis seems used in a similar sense to 
avpmdokn): (3) of two or more things united not by joining, but 
by the possession of a common feature or a common standing- 
ground, and yet different—things which overlap, or shade off into 
each other, or are owveyyus to each other. So of a thing which 
unites attributes of two genera, and in which accordingly these 
two genera overlap—e. g. the pig, which is both mwoAurdkoy and yet 
redetoroxodv (de Gen. An. 4. 6.774 b 17, pdvov 8€ modurdKxov by 7 bs 
Tehetorokel, kal €madAdrre TovTo ydvov)—or Of a thing which possesses 
many of the attributes of a genus to which it does not belong, as 
the seal does of fishes (Hist. An. 2. 1. 501 a 21, 9 8€ haxn Kapxa- 
pdsovr €oti maar tois ddovow as emadddrrovea TH yéver Tov iyOiav). So 
here the arguments of those who plead that good-will is a test of 
just rule and of those who plead that Force by itself without the 
presence of good-will confers the right to rule are said éma\Aarrew 
—i.e. to overlap each other (Mr. Heitland, Notes p. 11) and to 
approach each other—because both start from a common principle 
though they draw contrary deductions from it. The antithesis 
to é€madXdtrev comes in Stacrdvtrwy xawpis Tovrwy Tov Adywv 19, where 
the Adyot are supposed to draw apart, and no longer to overlap or 
occupy common ground: cp. key@pioras in Tept paxpoBidrynros kai 
BpaxvBidrnros, 1. 464 b 27, 7 Kexoprora Kat 7d BpaxvBrov Kai Td vor des, 
9) Kat’ évias pév vocous émadddtre Ta vorwdn THy Piaw copara Tois Bpaxv- 
Bios, kar’ evias 8 ovdév kwdver voodders eivat paxpoBiovs dvras. With 
the use of éra\\drrev in the passage before us compare its use 
in Pol. 1. 9. 1257 b 35, where differing uses of the same thing are 
said émad\drrew, or to be oiveyyvs, because they differ only in not 
being xara rairéy, and are otherwise identical and of the same 
thing. 

tpomov twa is used in opposition to kupiws in de Gen. et Corr. 
I. 4. 3204 2 sqq. (Bon. Ind. 772 b 22) and to amAds in Metaph. 0. 
6. 1048a 29. Is the meaning this, that it is the tendency of Virtue 
to win willing compliance (Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 10), but that incident- 
ally, when provided with the requisite external means, it has the 
power of using force with surpassing effect ? Cp. Plato, Polit. 294 A, 
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od rods vdpous cory loxvew, ddd’ dvdpa tiv pera povnrews Bacidixdy, 
and Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 23, 8d Kat 4 modeuix) ioe KryTiKn mos Eorat, 
Whatever may be the exact meaning of rpérov rwa here, it seems, 
like our phrase ‘in a way,’ to soften and limit the assertion made, 
as in de An. 3. 5. 4302 16, rpéwov ydp twa kal rd Pas mot Ta 
duvduer Svra ypadpata évepyeia ypdpara. For the thought conveyed 
in this sentence, cp. Solon, Fragm. 36 (Bergk)— 
Taita pev Kparet, 

dpod Binv re xai dixny cvvappdcas, 

€pea: 
Aeschyl. Fragm. 372 (Nauck)— 

Grou yap loxis avtvyovor Kal dixn, 

roia ~vywpis ravde kaptrepwreépa ; 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 35, wat dper) tSpifopern dvvayw €xovea 
(is to be dreaded): 87Aov yap dre mpoapeira pév, Grav UBpifnrat, dei, 
Sivara 3€ viv: Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 32: Pol. 7 (5). 10. 13124 
17, padtora be 8a ravrny tiv airiay éyxetpovow of thy pvow pev Opa- 
acis, tysy 8€ Exovres ToAeuKiy mapa Tois povdpyas’ avdpia yap divapw 
éxovoa Opacos éariv, &’ ds audorépas, as padiws Kpatnoorres, TovovvTat 
ras émééoes. Perhaps also Eth. Nic. 10. 10, 1180 4 21, 6 8€ vdpos 
dvayxaorixiy exer Siva, Abyos dv and twos Ppornrews rat vow should 
be compared. Giph. (p. 68) compares Plutarch, Dion c. 1, det 
povnoe Kai duxavootvy Sivayw emt rd aitd Kai roxnv ouvedOeiv, iva Kdddos 
dpa kai péyeOos ai rodutixal mages AaBwow. 

14. xat BidLeoGar, ‘to compel by force as well as to conciliate’: 
cp. Isocr. Philip. § 15, cal mdodrov cat Sivapw Kextnuevov donv ovdeis 
rav ‘EXAnvev, & pdva trav dvrwv Kai weiBew Kat BialerOa mepuxev—a 
passage which exhibits the contrast of mei@ew and fidfecOa, and 
one which Aristotle may possibly intend here tacitly, as is his 
wont, to correct. 

15. dyabod twds. Cp. 1. 1. 1252 a 2, and 3. 9. 1280a g, where 

‘kaidv Te iS contrasted with ro kupiws Bikaov. As the dyabdv re which 
Force implies may be quite other than dpern (cp. Rhet. 1. 1.1355 b 
4 sq., where ra xpnoierata rév ayabev, such as. physical strength, 
health, etc., are contrasted with dpern), the_inference that Force is 
not without Virtue is incorrect. This appears also from Pol. 3. ro. 
1281 a 21-28, where Force is conceived separate from Virtue : cp. 
3. 12.1282 b 23 sqq. Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 a 20-31, again, throws 
light on the passage before us: men claim respect from others on 
the strength of any good, kar’ dAn@eay 3° 6 dyabds pdvos Tipnréos. 

16. pi) dveu dperis elvac thy Biav. It will be observed that the 
inference drawn is that Force is not without Virtue, which does not 
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necessarily imply that the possessor of superior force is superior in 
virtue. 

GANG mept Tod Sikaiou K.7.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1135 b 27, 
ere d€ ode mepi tov yeveoOa f pr audioBnreirat, add epi Tod Scxaiov, 
and 31, dpoAdoyovvres mept tov mpayparos, wept Tod morépws Sixaiov ap- 
guoBnrovow: also Pol. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 26, dca dpodoyeira peéy, 
dudioBnreirat 5é mepi rod dixatov. Here it is conceded on both sides 
that ‘force is not without virtue,’ and the only subject of dispute is, 
whether it is just for force to enslave not only the willing but also 
the unwilling. 

17. Sd yap totro «.t.A. Ara rodro appears to refer to ére 13— 
Biav 16, and especially to dore Soxeiv py dvev aperns civar thy Biav. 


One side argues from this, that, force being accompanied by 


virtue, and virtue attracting good-will, slavery is just only where 
there is good-will between master and slave, and that consequently 
the indiscriminate enslavement of those conquered in war is unjust; 
the other side argues that as force implies virtue, wherever there is 
the force to enslave, there is the right to enslave. For the power which 
virtue has of attracting good-will, cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 5. 1167.4 18, ddes 
& 7 evvora 8¢ aperijy Kal émteixecav twa yiverat, Orav to avy Kadds Tis 7} av- 
Speios i re rovovTov, Kabdrep kal emt Trav dyouortoy eimopev: Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 
1234 b 22, tis Te yap moAtrixijs Epyov eivat Soxet padtora mojoae Gudiay, Kat 
Thy apetyy dia TovTd pacw eivar xpnowpor’ ov yap evdéxerOa hidrous Eavrois 
elvat Tovs adiKoupévous Um’ addAndov: Xen. Mem. 3. 3. g, ev mavti mpay- 
pate of avOpwrot trovros padtota ebédovor TreieaOat, ods dv yevrat Bed- 
riatovs eivat. ‘Those who argued against slavery unaccompanied 
by good-will between master and slave were probably among those 
who glorified rule over willing subjects, in contradistinction to rule 
over unwilling subjects. We trace the idea in Gorgias’ praise of 
rhetoric as the best of all arts—aavra yap id’ airy Sotda Sv éxdvtwv 
adX’ od dia Bias rowiro (Plato, Phileb. 58 A-B). The doctrine was 
perhaps originally Pythagorean: cp. Aristox. Fragm. 18 (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), mept 8€ dpydvtav kat dpyopévav ovtaws éppdvovr* 
Tovs pev yap apxovras eacrkov ob pdvoy éemiotnpovas, GAda Kal piravOpo- 
mous Seiv eivat, kai Tos dpxouevous ov pdvov mevOnviovs, GAAa Kal dAdp- 
xovras, and Cic. de Legibus 3. 2. 5, nec vero solum ut obtem- 
perent oboediantque magistratibus, sed etiam ut eos colant dili- 
gantque praescribimus, ut Charondas in suis facit legibus (which 
shows that what passed for the laws of Charondas in Cicero’s day 
or in that of the authority he here follows had a Pythagorean tinge). 
Compare also an oracle quoted by Porphyry, de Abstinentia 2. 9 
(Bernays, Theophrastos iiber Frémmigkeit, p. 59) :— 
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od ce Oks Kreivew diwy yévos éoti RéBasov [Braiws Valentinus], 
fyyove Oeompérav’ & 8 éxovcwy dy xaraveion 
xeon em, Ovew 108, "Emioxone, dnpi dixaiws. 
Xenophon is especially full of the idea that a ruler should rule so 
as to win willing obedience from the ruled and so as to make them 
edvovs to him (see e.g. Mem. 1. 2. 10: Cyrop. 3. 1. 28: 8. 2. 4). 
One of the yapua: povdortxo ascribed to Menander (116) runs— 
Aovdos repuxas edvder to Seamdry ; cp. also the words of the attendant 
in Eurip. Androm. 58 (quoted by Camerarius, p. 42)— 
etvous b€ kal got favri r fv ro o@ récu, 
and Plutarch, Cato Censor, c. 20, where we read of Cato’s wife— 
moAAadxis S€ kal ra trav SovAwy maddpia TO paot@ mpootepévyn KarerKevalev 
eUvoray éx THs ouvtpodias mpds tov vidv. But the ruler, it would 
seem, should also feel edvoa for the ruled: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 246 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 356), tov dpxovra dei 
éxew mpds pev trois Katpos Aoyopdy, mpds 8€ rods évavriovs TéApay, 
mpos 8€ rovs troreraypévous etvorcav: Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Prae- 
cepta, c. 28. 820 F-821 B (where edvoia is used both of the 
ruler and the ruled): and Dio Chrysost. Or. 2. 97 R, where it 
is implied that the king, unlike the ripawvos, dpyer rav dpopidAwy 
per’ evvoias kai xndepovias. Aristotle holds that not merely good-will 
but friendship (c. 6. 1255 b 13) will exist between the natural 
slave and his natural master, but, unlike these inquirers, he rests 
natural slavery, not on the existence of mutual good-will, but on 
the existence of a certain immense disparity of excellence between 
master and slave. (It is some years since, in writing this commen- 
tary, I was led to take the view I have here taken of the meaning 
of efvoa in this passage, and I am glad to find from a note of 
Mr. Jackson’s (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc. vol. ii. p. 115) that he 
has independently arrived at a nearly similar conclusion. Sepul- 
veda, in his note on ‘Quibusdam benevolentia ius esse videtur’ 
(p. 12 b), long ago explained etvoa of the good-will of the ruled 
to their rulers and their willing consent to be ruled, but this 
escaped my notice till recently. See also Giphanius’ note, p. 68 sq.). 
18. ard, ‘ by itself,’ without any addition of good-will; cp. 3. 6. 
1278 b 24, cvvépxovra 8¢ Kal rod (yy evexev adrod (as contrasted with 
rd (iv kada@s): 1. 9. 1257 & 25, aira yap ra ypnota mpds aird Karad- 
Adrrovra, émi mdcov 8 ovdév, Pindar had implied that the rule of the 
stronger (Plato, Laws 690 B) and of Sia (ibid. 714 E: cp. Gorg. 
484 B) is in accordance with nature, but is reproved for this by 
Plato (Laws 690 C). A confusion or identification of the stronger 
and the better, as Socrates remarks (Gorg. 488 B-D), pervades 
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the address of Callicles in that dialogue (see esp. Gorg. 483 D). 
It is, in Aristotle’s view, from a confusion of this very kind that the 
doctrines of the advocates of Force derive whatever plausibility they 
possess. Athens had already, according to Isocrates, learnt that 
Might is not Right: cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 69, dre pév odv ob dixaidy 
€oTt Tovs Kpeirrous TaY TTdVwY apyeLy, ev ekeivots TE TOIs xpdvols TUYXaVO- 
pev eyvaxores, kal viv émi ths modurelas THs map’ nuiv Kabertyxvias. 

19. éwei... ye, as in 1254 b 34 (see note), confirms what has 
been said by introducing a supposition of the contrary: here it 

confirms 6:4 rodro: ‘it is owing to the fact that the disputants start 
from a common principle—the principle that Force is conjoined 
with Virtue—that a contention between them is possible; for 
suppose Force and Good-will claimed respectively to be the basis 
of just slavery, without resting their claims on Virtue, no conflict 

of opinion would arise; the two claimants would neither of them 

have a case.’ “Arepor Adyor, 20, I take to be the line of argument 
which the two contending parties would have to adopt, if they ceased 
to shelter their claims under the claims of virtue, and argued in effect. 
that not superiority in virtue, but something else (force or good-will) 
confers the right to rule. If these words meant ‘the one of the 
two views,’ one would rather expect drepos Adyos. 

Stactdvtwy ... xwpls ToUTwy T&v Adywv, ‘severed from the ground 
which they occupy in common and set opposite the one to the other’ 
(for xpis seems to mean ‘apart from each other,’ not ‘apart from 
other arguments’), or, in other words, no longer ‘ overlapping ’ 
(émadXarrévrav): Cp. mepl paxpoBidrnros, 1. 464 b 27, where xexoprorat 
is used in opposition to émaAddrre, and Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 15, 
where diacrdor is opposed to ovvdvagerOa, a word used to explain 
éra\Aatrev in Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a I. 

21. dws seems to qualify dixaiay in contrast to Sccaiov tuvds: cp. 
3. 9. 1280 a 21, émerra O€ Kal did 7d Aéeyery péxpe Twos Exarépous Sikaidy 
rt vopicovar Sikatov éyew dmrOs* of pev yap, dy KaTd Te dvi dow, olov 
Xprpactwv, drws oloyvrar auoor eivar, and 3. 9g. 1280 a 9, where Sixatdy re 
is contrasted with ro xupiws Sikaov, Resting on a ground of right 
(for such the law in question is: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 1129 b 12, 
and Pindar, Fragm. 146 (Bergk), quoted by Plato, Gorg. 484 B, 
Laws 714 E), not on 16 édws Sixaov, they argue that slavery in war 
is universally just, but they contradict themselves in the same breath. 
“Ohkws seems to be placed where it is for the sake of emphasis: for 
the distance at which it stands from &«aiay, cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 15, 
where rv 7éAw is similarly severed from macay, if we adopt the 
reading of Ml’, and see below on 1265 b 15. 
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26. rods edyeveotdrous. Evyéveca was commonly viewed as akin to 
kevbepia and a kind of. superlative degree of it (3. 13. 1283 a 
33 sq-). Hence the transition here and in 32 from the one to the 
other. 

28. adrous, i.e. Greeks. It is the way with people to do to 
others what they would not think of allowing to be done to them- 
selves (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 32 sqq.). 

32. tov adrév S€ tpdrov x.7.A. It is interesting to learn from 
Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490 a 10 sqq., that the sophist Lycophron 
had challenged the reality of the distinction between the noble and 
the ill-born, for the ideas of freedom and nobility lay so close 
together in the Greek mind, that he or some other sophist may 
well have gone on to challenge the justifiability of slavery. 

34. tods 8€ BapBdpous olor pdvov. Cp. Theophrast. Charact. 31 
(Tauchnitz), ) pévroe prop edyers Opdrra ¢ori* ras 8€ roatras aciv 
év ty matpid evyeveis eivat, and contrast the saying which Menander 
puts in the mouth of one of his characters (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 
4: Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 229):— 

ts dv eb yeyovas 7 TH pice mpds tayabd, 

civ Al€iop 7, prep, €otiv evyerns’ 

Sxvdns tis GrAebpos; 6 8 ’Avdxapats ov TvOns ; 
See also Dio Chrysost. Or. 15. 451 R. Isocrates, on the other 
hand, bluntly refers to the dvoyévea of the Triballi (De Pace, § 50). 
The contrast between 1d dmA@s evyeves and 1d év trois BapBapas 
which the view mentioned by Aristotle implies reminds us of 
the contrast between natural society and society among the bar- 
barians, which is implied in 1. 2. 1252 a 34-b 6. In 3. 13. 
1283 a 35, however, we have 7 & evyeveia map’ éxdoros olkor Tipsos, 
where no difference is made between barbarians and Greeks. 

36. xai is commonly used when an example is adduced: cp. 
I. 12. 1259 b 8, éomep kai “Apaors. 

39. dpety wal xaxia. A remark of the great Eratosthenes is 
referred to by Strabo (p. 66) thus: émt réAee 8€ rod tropynparos (6 
"Eparoabems) otk érawécas trois Biya diatpoivras dmav 1d tev dvOporav 
mAnOos eis te “EAAnvas xal BapBdpous, cal rovs ’AdeEdvdpm mapawodvras 
rois pev "EAAnow ws pirlos xpnoOa, trois 5¢ BapBapos ws modeplous, Bed- 
riov elvai now aperf Kai xaxia duupeiv raira. This may possibly be a 
comment on some communication of Aristotle’s to Alexander (cp. 
Plutarch, de Fort. Alexandri 1.6); but Isocrates had said much the 
same thing in his address to Philip (§ 154: cp. Panath.§ 163). Plato 
had already (Polit. 262 D) found fault with the division of man- 
kind into Greeks and barbarians, and the passage of the Politics 
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before us shows that Aristotle is really quite at one with Erato- 
sthenes. The fragment of Menander quoted above is in the same 


spirit. Cp. also Menand. “Hps, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gr. 4. 128), 

"Expy yap elvat td Kaddv evyevéoraror, 

tovrevbepov d€ mavraxod ppoveiv peéya. 

2. 1 S€ puots k.7.A. TodAdkis appears to qualify SovAera, ov perros 
déara, which words hang together and mean ‘wishes without 
succeeding.’ See Dittenberger, Gott. Gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 1874, 
p. 1371. We find rodddxis, however, out of its place in 5 (8). 2. 
1337 b 20, if we adopt the reading of 0’, which is probably the 
correct one, and it may possibly be simply out of its place here. 
For the thought, cp. de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 b 3 sqq.: 4. 3. 
HO7 Ds sq.c -Rhet. 2, 95.°1300 b. 22-41: Fol. 1. 2..1252.0..25 
sqq.: 2. 3. 1262a 21 sqq.: 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 28-30: also Eurip. 
Fragm. 76, 166, 167 (Nauck), and Plato, Rep. 415 A, dre ody 
Evyyeveis ovtes mdvtTes TO prev TOAL Gpoious dy Kyiv adrois yevvare. 

4. % dudioBytnos. Cp. 1255 a 12, 17. 

5. kat odx eioiv x.t.A. These words have been interpreted in 
many different ways. Bern. (followed by Sus. and others) takes 
the meaning to be that ‘not all actual slaves and freemen are so 
by nature’: Mr. Congreve translates—‘ it is true that some are not 
by nature slaves, others by nature free, if you interpret aright she 
some and she others (oi pév, oi de). But does not of pev mean ‘oi 
qrrous, as such’ (rd Bracbev, 1255a IL: cp. 1255b 15, Trois xara 
vopov Kai BragGeior), and oi 8€ ‘ of kpeirrovs, as such’ (cp. tod Bidar ba 
duvapevov kai xara Svvapw kpeirrovos, 1255a g)—unless indeed we - 
prefer to explain of pev as meaning ‘those who are enslaved by 
force without deserving it, and of de ‘those who enslave others 
without possessing the superiority of virtue which makes the 
natural master’? 

6. Td pev... To 8é, neut. (as appears from ré pev .. . 7d 8€, 7-8). 

9. Td S€ Kakds, sc. deondfecv: ‘but a wrongful exercise of this 
form of rule is disadvantageous to both,’ and then follows (ré yap 
aitd x.t.A.) the reason why both suffer together from a .wrongful 
exercise of it. This is that master and slave stand to each other 
as whole and part. 

11. pépos tt tod Seomdrou, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 10 sq. 

12. 81d kai cuppépov x.t.A. ‘There is something advantageous 
to both in common,’ ‘there is a community of interest’: cp. 1. 2. 
1252a 34, 80 Seondry cat 80vAm TaiTd ovpdepa, and Isocr. Epist. 
6. 3, BH Kowod b€ Tod aupépovros dvros, ovK O18 Srws dv ayudorépos 
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dpéoxew duvnbeinv. The test of rd cows cvppépoy (= rd dixaoy, 3. 12. 
1282b 17), which is here applied to slavery, is the proper test to 
apply to any political institution, for rd xow7 ovpdépov is a condition 
of modirixy idia (Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 2 sqq.), and the end of 
the political union (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 11). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
412 D, xal.pny roiré y' dv pddiora Gidroi, b Evphepew pyoiro ra aira Kat 
€aut@, kai Grav pddiora éxeivov pev ed mparrovtos oinra ~vpBaivew Kat 
€aur@ eb mpdrrewv, pr 8€, rovvavriov. Plato is perhaps thinking of 
political rule of a despotic kind, rather than of the private relation 
of master and slave, when he says (Laws 756 E), dovAc yap dy Kat 
Seondrat ovK dy mote yévowro pido. Aristotle himself, however, finds 
some difficulty in explaining in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 32 sqq., 
how friendship is possible between an animate instrument like the 
slave and his master, there being no xowwvia between them (cp. 
Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 28 sqq.), but here, in the First Book of the 
Politics, no notice is taken of this difficulty: on the contrary, in 
Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 39 the slave is termed xowwwds (wis (where per- 
haps {#7 and Bios should be distinguished). Compare with the 
passage before us Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, rods morovs ridecOar det 
€xaotov éaut@’ 1) 8€ Krijois aitay éotw ovdapas avy rh Bia, dAdd paddov 
avy TH evepyeria. 

14. tovtwv, i.e. Seamoreias xat Sovdeias. Busse (De _praesidiis 
Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 42) compares such phrases as 
afioicba trav dpoiwr, tov iowy (2. 9. 1269b 4g, etc.). 

15. BiacGeior. Aristotle has by this time forgotten that his 
dative plural agrees with dovA@ xai deondrn, and that Bracbeior, which 
‘suits only with 8ovAos, should have been replaced by a word which 
would have applied to 8eoréry also. 

16. xai éx todrwv. The fact had been already proved (cp. 12524 
17) by tracing the development of xowwria: it had already been 
shown that Seomoreia and roditix dpxn belong to different rowwria: 
now it is shown that both the ruled and the mode of rule differ in 
the two cases. 

17. dddyAats, sc. ratrév, With his usual economy of words, 
Aristotle makes rairév do here, though it fits in somewhat 
roughly. 

19. ¥ pév oixovopixy, sc. dpyn. The household seems to be here 
viewed as under a povapyia (the three forms of which are Baowela, 
tupavvis, aiovpynreia, 3. 14. 1285 a 17, 30: 6 (4). 4. 1292a 18), 
because, though the rule of the husband over the wife is a moAcrux) 
dpxn (1. 12. 1259b 1), the rule of the father over the child is 
a Baowtx} dpxn (ibid.), and that of the master over the slave is 
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deomorxn. Perhaps, however (cp. 3. 6. 1278b 37 sq., where 
oikovopixy dpxn is distinguished from Seomoreia), the relation of 
master and slave may not be included under oikovopix) dpxyn. In 
that case oixovoyixy dpyn will be a rule over free persons, but not 
over free and equal persons, like sodcrixy dpxn. It must be 
remembered that the equals over whom modirixi dpxn is. said to be 
exercised are not necessarily too: kar’ dpiOuov, for they may be only 
toot kar’ avadoyiav (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 a 27). 

20. 6 pev otv K.r.A. avepdy 5é, 16 . . . dpyn, 20, is parenthetical, 
and pev ovv introduces a reaffirmation of what had been already 
implied in the definition of master and slave (1255b 6 sqq.) 
—that a master iS a master by virtue of his nature—in order that 
a transition may be made to Seomorixy emiotnun and Sovdrky éemornpn, 
and that these sciences, and especially the former, which Plato and 
Xenophon and Socrates had set on the level of Baowexn, rodrrexn, 
and oikovoyixkn, may be replaced on the humble level which is really 
theirs. Xenophon had said (Oecon. c. 13.5), dois ydp ro dpyiKovs 
avOporev Svvatat rroveiv, SpAov Ste obTos Kai Seamorixovs avOporwy Sivarat 
diSdoxew" doris dé Seomorixovs, Svvarat wroveiv kai Bacidixovs, and again 
(Oecon. c. 21. 10), dv dv iSdvres [oi epyarar| xenOdct, Kal pévos éxdor@ 
euméon TOY Epyatav kat diAoverkia mpds adAnAovs kat iroripia Kpatiory 
ovoa éxdoT@, TovTOY e€y® hainy dv éxew te HOovs Baowsxov. ‘This is just 
what Aristotle wishes to contest here and elsewhere in the First 
Book of the Politics. His way is to trace everywhere in Nature 
the contrast of the conditionally necessary (rd é& imobécews dvay- 
kaiov) and the noble (7d xaddv), and he makes it his business to 
distinguish carefully between the two. His work on the Parts of 
Animals is largely taken up with the inquiry, ‘ what share Necessity 
and the Final Cause respectively have in their formation’ (see 
Dr. Ogle’s translation, p. xxxv). To mix up the deamorixy émornun 
with moditinn Or Baowdexn is to lose sight of this contrast. The 
management of slaves has for him nothing of ro kaddy (4 (7). 3- 
13254 25, ovdev yap Td ye SovdAw, 7 Sovdos, xpjoba ceprdv* 7 yap 
exitagis 1) mepi tev dvayKaiwy ovdevds peréxet Tov kalov). As to TO 
toidade elvar, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 13. 1127b 15, xara ry eéw yap kat 
7@ Toad. eivac ddafwv eorw, and 6. 13. 1143 b 24-28. Aristotle’s 
object is to correct Plato, who had said (Polit. 259 B), ravrny d¢ 
(sc. thy Baowskyy emornpnv) 6 Kextnpévos ovk, dy te apxwv ay Te 
idtarns Sv rvyxavy, mavtws Kata ye THy Téxvnv adtiv Baorikds dpbas 
mpoopnOnaeta; Aikatoy your, Kat pry oixovdpos ye kai Seamdrns tavtdv. 
The possession of the science of directing slaves in their work 
is not of the essence of the master (cp. c. 13. 1260 b 3 sq.), and 
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therefore he is not defined by it. The master may dispense with 
such knowledge by employing a steward (35). 

25. rods maiSas, ‘the slaves.’ Camerarius (Interp. p. 45) aptly 
refers to the Aovdodiddacxados of the comic poet Pherecrates. ‘ Ex 
ea fabulae parte, in qua ministrandi praecepta servo dabantur, petita 
suspicor quae leguntur apud Athenaeum, xi. p. 408 b— 

vuvi 8 dmovifwr tiv Kidtca dds éureeiv 
éyxee 7 éembels tov nOpdv, 
et xv. p. 699 f— 
dyvadv mor é&dOav, oxdros yap yiyvera, 
kal tov Avxvodxov exhep’ évOeis Tov Avxvov’ 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 82). 
ein 8 Gv «tA. We rather expect dWorouxys cal rdév GAdov trav 
Towvitwy yevav tis Svaxovias, but this slight looseness is characteristic. 
Perhaps with éyorouxn we should supply ‘might be taught.’ The 
example introduced by ofov is sometimes put in the nom.—e. g, in 
7 (5). 11. 1313 b 12, dAN elva xarackdrovs, olov mept Supaxovoas al 
motaywyides Kadovpeva. It would seem that the teacher at Syra- 
cuse confined his instructions to a portion only of the services 
needful to the household; Aristotle suggests that other and higher 
kinds of service should also be taught, such as cooking. For 
éni meiov, see Ast, Lexicon Platon. 3. 113: ‘cum v. elva et divacba 
est plus valere vel latius patere’—the latter here. Socrates had 
recognized a right and a wrong in dwomoia (Xen. Mem. 3. 14. 
5), but Plato counts éworowi cat payeipor among the accompani- 
ments of a dcypaivovsa réds (Rep. 373 C): Aristotle’s not un- 
friendly reference to the art in the passage before us illustrates 
his substitution (4 (7). 5. 1326 b 31: 2. 6. 1265a 31 sqq.) of 
cwppdvws kai éAevdepiws as the ideal standard of living for the 
Platonic cwdpdves., He was himself charged by Timaeus the 
historian and others with being an epicure (see Polyb. 12. 24. 2, 
where Timaeus is quoted as saying that writers disclose by the 
matters on which they dwell frequently, what their favourite in- 
clinations are—rdv 8 'ApiororeAny, dyapriovra meovdnis év Trois ovy- 
ypdppacw, dyyoddyov elvat cat dixvov: see also Grote’s note, Aristotle 
1. 24). Rational ways of living needed to be upheld against the 
savagery of the Cynics and the asceticism of some other schools. 
Besides, if the household slave could be taught to cook better, 
there would be all the less need to have recourse, in accordance 
with a common Greek practice, to the services of outside pro- 
fessionals. ‘ With the Macedonian times came in the fashion, con- 
tinued by the Romans, of having cooks among the slaves of their 
M 2 
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household, a custom apparently unknown to the earlier Athenians. 
... The reader will here again notice the curious analogy to the 
history of medicine, for among the late Greeks, and among the 
Romans, the household physician was always a slave attached to 
the family’ (Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 287, ed. 1). 

27. yap introduces the reason why instruction on these subjects 
should be extended, as Aristotle suggests. 

29. mpd, according to Suidas (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 17) 
properly meant dri in this proverb, but Aristotle quotes it in 
a different sense. Another proverb may be compared (Strabo 8. 
P- 339) :— 

€or. IlvAos mpd IvAowo" TvAos ye pev eote wat addos, 
or in aslightly varied form (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiogr. 
Gr. 2. 423) :— 

€oTt TOKUS mpd TéKoLO" TOKOS ye peV EaTL Kal GANos. 

32. tods Sovdous, yet in 33 dovdas: see below on 1259b 21. 

33. odd€v péya oddé ceuvdv. Cp. 4 (7). 3. 13254 25 Sqq.: 3.4. 
12774 33 sqq.: and contrast the tone of the Oeconomicus of 
Xenophon, who, as we have already seen (above on 1255b 20), 
finds in the direction of farm-work, and the winning of cheerful and 
vigorous service from slaves, a good school of political and even 
kingly rule (cc. 13, 21). 

36. émitpomos. For the absence of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 36, and cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a 8, dmopov 8€ kal ri dapedn- 
Onoera ipavtns } TéxTwy k.t.4. Vict. compares Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198b 12 sqq., where dpdrnats is described as éxirpords tis THs go- 
gias, for the émirporos, though managing everything, ovo dpxet rdvrar, 
Ga trapackevaler TH Seamdrn TXoANY, Grws Gy €xelvos py KwAVEpEVOS UO 
TOY avaykaiwy exkdeinrat TOU TOV KaA@y TL Kal TpoonKdvT@Y TpaTTEW: CP. 
also the story of Pheraulas and Sacas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 39-50). 
The émirporos would be himself a slave ([Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 5. 
13444 25 sq.), though one would think that it would not be easy 
to find a ioe Sovdos fit for the position. Contrast the tone of this 
passage with that of Oecon. 1. 6. 1345 a 5, émokenréov oty Ta pev 
avtoy (rov deandrnv), ta 5€ THv yuvaika, ws éxarépors Siarpeira Ta Epya 
Tis olkovopias’ Kal TovTo mroinréov év puxpais oikovopiats dAvyakis, ev 8 
€mirporevopevats modAakis x.7r.A. This is more in Xenophon’s tone. 
For a similar contrast between the teaching of this book of the 
Politics and the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, see note 
on 12564 11. 

37. 1 3€ kryTLKH, Sc. SovAwy, takes up ev r@ kracba, 32. 

duhotépwy Tovtwy, i.e. Sermorekn and Sovdtky emornyn. 
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88. ofov here, as Bonitz points out (Ind. 502a 7 sqq.), is ex- 
planatory (=‘nempe, nimirum, scilicet’), as in 3. 13. 1283 b 1 and 
other passages, rather than illustrative by instance or comparison. 

4 Stxaia. Cp. 1. 8.1256b 23 sq. and Isocr. Panath. § 163: 
also 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334a 2. The just and natural way of 
acquiring slaves is by raids of a hunting or campaigning type on 
dice Sovran. TloAeuixn tis ovoa % Onpevrexn is added in explanation 
of érépa dudorépwy rovrwy, and to show that this science is neither 
identical with 8ovAccy nor with seomrorixy émornun. Being allied to 
war and the chase, it is more worthy of a freeman than the other 
two. 

1. xpynparcotixys. This word is of frequent occurrence in cc. 
8-10, and also inc. 11, and the sense in which it is used varies 
greatly. Taking cc. 8-10 first, we shall find that, apart from 
passages in which the word is used in an indeterminate sense (such 
as 1256a 1, 1257b 5, 9, 18), it is used 

(1) like xrnriuen (1256 b 27, 40), in a sense inclusive of both the 
sound and the unsound form (1257 a 17, b 2, 36, 1258 a 6, 37): 

(2) of the unsound form (1257a 29, 1258a°8), which is also 
designated 4 padvora ypnyatiotixn (1256 b 40 sq.),) Kamndux xpnua- 
ruotixn (1257 b 20), ) pr) dvayxaia xpnyariotixn (1258a 14), 7 pera- 
Arnrixy xpnpariotixy (1258 b 1): 

(3) of the sound form (1258 a 20, 28), which is also designated 
Xpnuariotix Kata piow (1257 b 19), olkovopsxr xpnpatiotixn (1257 b 
20), 7 dvayxaia ypnyariotixn (1258 a 16). 

In c. 11, on the other hand,  xpnpatioreen is made to include 
not two forms, but three (1258b 12 sqq.), and these three forms 
are—A. 1) olxevorarn ypnuarioruxn (1258 b 20), referred to as 7 xara 
giow in 1258b 28: B. 9 peraBdAnrixy xpnuatiorecen (1258 b 21): 
C. a kind midway between the two (1258 b 27 sq.). In rots ripoor 
rh xpnpariorixny (Cc. 11. 1259 a 5) the word seems to be used in an 
unfavourable sense. § 

2. card tov bpnynpévov tpdmov. Cp.c. 1. 1252a 17, rv Upnynpemy 
peébodsov. Either the transition from the slave (the part) to «rjos 
(the whole) is here said to be in conformity with Aristotle’s accus- 
tomed mode of inquiry, or the plan is foreshadowed by which the 
nature of xrjoiws and xpnyariorixn is ascertained through an analysis 
of them into their parts (cp. 1256.a 16, 7 3€ Krijows moddd mepreiAne 
pépn Kai 6 mAovros), or again the meaning may be that Aristotle will 
continue to follow ra mpdypara dvdpeva, as he in fact does in the 
sequel. Probably the first of these interpretations is the correct 
one. 


C. 8. 
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6. dvSpravtomoia. The dvdpiavromows would appear to be properly 
a worker in bronze: cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1141.a 10, Bediav AeBoupydv 
coor kai TloAvkXerrov avdpravrorowdy. 

8. 76 droxetwevov. Cp. de Gen. An. 1. 18. 724 b 3, érepdv te det 
troxeioOa €€ ob Cara mporov évurapxovros (thus it is explained by mdo- 
xov in 724b 6): de Gen. et Corr. 1. 4. 3204 2, €ore de tAn padiora 
pev kat kvpiws Td UroKeipevov yeverews Kai POopas Sextixdy, tpdmov b€ twa 
kat TO Tais GAAas petaBodais, dre mavra Sextika Ta UroKeipeva evavTimoewv 
rev. But the term is not confined in its application to Matter: 
cp. Metaph. Z. 13. 1038b 4, wept rov trroxeipevov, dre SixSs bndKecrat, 
4) Tdd€ Te dv, Homep TO Cov Tois wabecw, fH as 1) VAN TH evredeyxeia. 

10. xadxév. Some MSS. have yxadxdés (for the nom. in sentences 
introduced by ofov, see above on 1255 b 25). 

1l. tis pev yap «.7.A. Contrast Oecon. 1. 1. 13434 8, dcre dydrov 
dre Kal THs oikovomexns dy ein Kai ktnocacOa oikov Kal xpnoacba aire: 
Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 9, olkovopixijs 8€ (ré\os) mdodros: and indeed 
Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 24, émet kal oikovopia érépa dvdpds Kal yuvatkds’ Tod pev 
yap kracOa, ths dé dvAdrrew epyov éoriv, which agrees with Oecon. 
I. 3.1344a 2. Probably in these passages of the Nicomachean 
Ethics and the Politics oixovoyia as it actually is, not as it ought to 
be, is in view. For Aristotle seems not only here but elsewhere to 
make ‘using’ the proper business of olkovoyia (see c. 7. 1255b 31 
sq.: C. 10. 1258 a 21 sq.: 3. 4. 12774 35: Sus.”, Note 68). 

13. tots kata Thy oikiav, ‘household things’ (Mr. Welldon) : cp. 
5 (8). 6. 1340 b 27, fv diddace rois madious, Stas Xpwpevor ravry pndev 
KaTayvu@ot Tay KaTa THY oikiav: I. 10. 1258 a 29, Tovs Kata THY oiktay. 

14. éoti, sc. 7 xpnuatiorixyn. ‘The change of subject strikes us as 
strange, but a similar one occurs in Metaph. Ir. 2. 1004 b 22-25, mepi 
pev yap TO adtTd yevos otpeperat 7 codporiKn Kat 7 Stadextiky T) prrocodia, 
GAAa Suaheper THs pev TH tpdr@ ths Suvdyews, THs S€ Tod Biov TH 
mpoapeoet. Aristotle reverts to the nominative with which he 
started (3-4) on his inquiry. 

15. et yap x.7.A. Vahlen, in his note on Poet. 6.1450 b 18, holds 
that «i yap is here used in the same sense as in Rhet. 3.17. 1418 a 
35, where he reads with the best MS. Aéyov (not Aéyet, as Bekker). 
The meaning will then be—‘for this is so’ (i.e. ‘a dispute may 
arise on this subject ’), ‘if, for example,’ etc. He therefore places 
a comma only after dcaugeoBnrnow. (For Susemihl’s view see Sus.® 
and Qu. Crit. p. 350 sq.) But the passage resembles so closely other 
passages in Aristotle introduced by «i, in which a kind of apodosis be- 
gins with dere, that it seems better to interpret «2 yap as commencing 
a new sentence, and to place a colon or full stop after dcapquoBynrnow. 
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The following passages will serve as illustrations—Metaph. I. 4. 
1055 & 22, ddrws re ei Eorw H evavridrns diapopd, 7 8€ dvadopa dvoiv, 
Gore xai » téAewos: Phys. 6. 1. 232a 12, ef odv dvdyxn f npepew 
i) xweiobas wav, npepei 8€ Kal Exagrov trav ABT, Sor’ ~ora te cuveyos 
npepwovv dua cat xwovpevov. (See Vahlen’s note on Poet. 9. 1452 a 
10: Bon. Ind. 873a 31sqq.: Bonitz, Aristotel. Studien, 3. 106- 
124. This use of écre may have been common in conversational 
Greek.) Whichever view we take of the passage, the doubt whether 
xpnuariorixy is a part of olxovoyexn, or something quite different, will 
be said to arise from the multifariousness of the forms of acquisi- 
tion falling under yxpnyatiorixn. (This is no doubt more neatly 
expressed, if with Vahlen we take « yap as = eimep.) It is implied 
to be easier to imagine ypnuariorixn a part Of olkovoyexn, if it com- 
prises agriculture and sound modes of acquisition of the same kind, 
than if it has to do with less natural modes, exclusively or other- 
wise. This is quite in harmony with the subsequent course of the 
inquiry, which results in the two-fold conclusion that agriculture 
and other similar ways of acquiring necessaries do form a part of 
xpnuariotixn, and that this part of xpnuariorixy is a part of olkovopixn 
(cp. c. 8. 1256b 26 and 37). To mark off the sound section of 
xpnuatiorexn from the unsound is, in fact, the first step towards 
relating xpnpariorixn tO vixovopexn. 

17. mp@tov. xerréov, or some such word, is dropped. The 
omission of words which will readily be supplied is characteristic 
of Aristotle’s style. 

19. kai xrjots is added, it would seem, because émmedcca does 
not clearly convey what is meant by xrjow tpopyjs. What this is, 
appears from Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a 8, xpyow 8 elvar B8oxei ypnyd- 
tov dandvn cai ddars’ H S€ AnWis Kal 7) GvaAakh Krjots wadrov. We find 
xpnuarwr xrjorws mentioned in Pol. 1. 9. 1257 b 30. 

édAa pH, ‘but further there are many kinds of nutriment ’—not 
only many kinds of property (16), but many kinds of nutriment, 
and articles of subsistence are only one sort of property. 

21. dore x... Cp. Hist. An. 8.1.588a17 (referred to by Giph.), 
ai d¢ mpdgers cai of Bioi (rav (@wv) kara ra HOn Kal ras rpopas diapépov- 
ow, and 8. 2. 590 a 13 sqq. 

23. te ydp is here taken up by dpoiws 8€ xai, 29, aS iN 1254 9, 2. 
9. 1269 a 36 sqq., Hist. An. 8. 1. 588 b 24, etc. See Eucken de 
Partic. usu, 17-20. The classification here adopted ({@odya, xap- 
nopaya, taypaya) is not probably offered as absolutely exhaustive, 
for in Hist. An. 8. 6. 595 a 13-17 we find ronpdya and pifopaya (Ga 
distinguished in addition to rapropdya, and in Hist. An. 1. 1. 488 a 
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14, in addition to capxopdya, xapropaya, and rayddya, we hear of 
iSiérpoda, olov rd Tay peditTev yévos Kal 7d TOY dpayvav. Bernays 
understands Aristotle to connect gregariousness with an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet, and it certainly is not quite clear how he 
intends to class omnivorous animals. So far as they are carnivorous, 
we must suppose that they will be solitary. As to carnivorous 
animals, cp. Hist. An. 1. 1. 4884 5, yapwavuyov 8 ovdév dyedaiov. 
Vict. remarks—‘ nam aquilae, si gregatim volarent, longe viserentur, 
quare aves quibus aluntur se abderent; nunc autem solae, ideoque 
non conspectae, inopinantes illas capiunt: neque etiam invenirent 
simul tantos ipsarum greges, ut possent ipsis vesci.’ I am informed 
that ‘true as what Aristotle says is upon the whole, still there are 
many exceptions : e.g. nearly all Canidae, some seals, sand-martins, 
and some vultures are gregarious and yet carnivorous. Hares and 
some other rodents are grain-eating but not gregarious.’ Fish are 
often gregarious, yet piscivorous. The carrion-eating condor 
is ‘in a certain degree gregarious’ (Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle, 
p- 183). As to the bearing of the food of animals on the duration 
of pairing, see Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 79. 

26. mpds tas faotdvas, ‘ad commoditatem victus’ (Bon. Ind. 
Sa¥- 

aipeow is perhaps used here and nowhere else by Aristotle in 
its simplest sense of ‘taking’ or ‘ getting’; it is thus that Bonitz 
would seem to interpret the word here (Ind. 18 b 38), for he marks 
off this passage from others in which it bears its usual meaning of 
‘choice.’ Aristotle needed a word applicable at once to (a, xapzroi, 
etc., and he finds it in atpeows. So Vict.: ‘Natura tribuit singulis 
rationem eam, qua commode copioseque vivant, et sumant non 
magno labore quibus pascantur.’ Sepulveda, however, translates— 
‘itaque Natura, prout ratio postulat facile parandi cibum quem 
genus quodque animantium consectatur, vitas eorum distinxit,’ and 
I do not feel certain that he is wrong (Lamb. ‘harum rerum electi- 
onem’: Giph. ‘delectu earum’). 

toutwy, ‘the different kinds of food.’ 

27. éxdotw, not ‘each individual member of the three classes of 
animals,’ but ‘each of the species contained in a class’ is probably 
meant. 

28. kal adrtav tav Lwopdywy. Cp. de Part. An. 3. 12. 673 b 16, 76 
Te yap fmrap trois pev morvayxidés eott, Tois d€ povopveatepov, mparov 
avT@v TOV evainwv Kal (wordkav' ére Se padAov Kai mpos Taira kai mpds 
DAnra diahéper ra re trav iyOvov kai rerpandday Kal @ordkav. 

29. dpoiws S¢ kal tov dvOpdmwv. These words apparently answer 
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to ray re yap Onpiwy (see above on 23). If so, we have here a further 
illustration of the remark made in 21-22, ai daopai ris rpopas rovs 
Biovs merouxacr d:aépovras rév {dwv. It would indeed be easy to 
supply of Bios mpds GAAndovs Steoraow from the previous sentence, and 
the tautology of moAdd yap diadhepovow x.r.A. is not decisive against 
this, but there are other cases (as has been pointed out above) 
in which re ydp is answered by dpoiws 8€ xai, and irrespectively of 
this it seems likely that the genitive is of the same kind as in 
1253 b 27, or in 6 (4). 13. 1297b 30, Snpoxparia re yap od pia tov 
GpiOpdv é€ate Kat trav GAdwv duoiws, or in Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1, kai 
Tay Kwhgewv Gpa woaitws: Cp. 1256b 6, dpoiws 8€ cat mepi rods 
@dovs. The translation will then be, ‘the same thing holds 
good of men too ’—i.e. their mode of life also differs according to 
the food on which they live. Pastoral nomads live on tame animals 
(31), hunters on fish or wild birds or beasts, brigands on their booty, 
whatever it may be, husbandmen on the produce of the soil and 
the fruits of domesticated plants and trees. 

31. ot peév odv dpydtarot. Mev ody (which is taken up by of & 35) 
introduces a confirmation in detail of what has just been said 
(‘saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo pronunciata amplius explicatur,’ 
Bon. Ind. 540b 42). For dpyérara, cp. paotwvas 26, and Herodo- 
tus’ account of the Thracians (5. 6, dpydv eivar edddorov [Kxéxperac], 
yis 8€ épyarny atiusraroy’ rd Civ amd mod€pou Kal AntoTvos KaAuTOV). The 
remark illustrates the effect of men’s food on their mode of life. Is 
there a hint that the nomads live most like the golden race, who 
are described by Hesiod (Op. et Dies 112 sqq.) as living véoqu drep 
te mévov cal di{vos and dxndéa Oupdy Exovres (compare the ‘table of 
the sun’ among the Ethiopians, Hdt. 3. 18)—most like the infant 
who simply draws on the stores of nature? It is possible, but it 
would be rash to assert this. For races are apparently held by 
Aristotle to take a step in advance, when they exchange the wan- 
dering pastoral life for the hard-working life of tillers of the soil (4 
(7). 10. 1329 b 14). The leisure of nomad life may be too dearly 
purchased. On the merits of a pastoral (not nomad) population, see 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 19 sqq. For the contrast of Aristotle’s views 
as to the natural mode of life with those of Dicaearchus, see vol. i. 
p- 128, note 2. 

82. dvayxaiou S€ «.r.A. Cp. de Part. An. 4. 6. 682 b 6, atray 8€ 
ray mrnvav bv pev or 6 Bios vopadixds Ka bid Thy rpodiy dvaykaiov 


éxromi{ey «7.4. Their way of moving about is enforced on them ; 


their mode of life is none the less on the whole lazy and effortless, 
because they cannot avoid changing pastures from time to time. 
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36. Anoteias. In treating Ayoreta as a form of hunting (like 
Plato, Laws 823 B) and a natural way of acquiring food, Aristotle is 
not thinking of the pickpocket or highwayman of civilized societies 
—this kind of Ayorjs is called by him aicypoxepdns and dveevbepos 
(Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1122a 7) and ddccos (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 a 19)— 
but of Ayoreia as he meets with it in the pages of Homer, or of 
the wild Ayorica €vy mentioned by him in Pol. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 23. 
The Etruscans were ‘even more pirates than traders’ (Meltzer, 
Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 169), and practised piracy not only in the 
Western Mediterranean but even in the Adriatic (see Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. i. p. 184) at the very time at 
which Aristotle was writing. Mr. C. T. Newton (Contemp. Rev. 
Dec. 1876) mentions a bronze plate recording a treaty between two 
cities of Locris, Oianthe and Chalion, which stipulates that it shall 
be lawful for the citizens of both States to commit piracy anywhere 
except within their own or their ally’s harbours. ‘The date of 
this inscription,’ he adds, ‘is probably not earlier than B.c. 431. 
Cp. also Cic. de Rep. 3. 9. 15: vitae vero instituta sic distant, ut 
Cretes et Aetoli latrocinari honestum putent. The Western Medi- 
terranean was a scene of piracy down, probably, even to the time 
of Aristotle and later (Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 342 sqq.). 
The Greeks, after all, felt that the robber had something of the 
warrior about him. Both Plato (Laws 845 C) and Xenophon (de 
Rep. Lac. 2. 6 sq.) approve the Spartan tolerance of adroit theft of 
necessaries. Aristotle makes Anoreta a kind of hunting, and 
hunting a kind of war (1256 b 23). We ourselves look back on 
the Vikings with admiration; yet, as Mr. Burton says (History of 
Scotland, 3. 232), the Vikings ‘got their capital by force.’ It 
should be noticed, however, that in c. 11 Ayoreia is passed over in 
silence, and indeed @npevrixy in general. Aristotle apparently re- 
gards Ayorat as plunderers for the sake of subsistence, for in 1256a 
19-b 7 he seems to be concerned with the provision of rpody: he 
may perhaps also regard them as in the main appropriators of 
articles of food—grain, cattle, and the like. He does not explain 
how a brigand or pirate’s mode of life is marked off from others 
by a difference of nutriment, and it is not clear how it can be 
called airéguros. 

37. tovadtyy, ‘suitable for fishing’: cp. rovatra 1253 a 24, where 
the sense is ‘ possessed of the power of performing their appointed 
work ’—so here ‘ possessed of the power of supplying fish.’ See on 
rowvros Riddell, Plato’s Apology, p. 137. 

39. tov tpépwv Kaptav. Aristotle does not include in his 
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enumeration those who live on the fruits of wild trees, like the 
‘acorn-eating Arcadians’ (Hdt. 1. 66: Alcaeus, Fragm. gr) of early 
days, before Demeter and Dionysus had given men corn and wine 
(Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 42). 

40. dco ye adréputov x.r.A. Giph. ‘vitae genus quod naturae 
instinctu agat et actionem habeat naturalem’: Bern. ‘ diejenigen 
(Lebensweisen), welche auf Ausbeutung von Naturerzeugnissen 
beruhen’: Sus. ‘welche eine unmittelbar-natiirliche Thatigkeit 
betreiben.’ Vict., however, translates ‘ vitae quaecunque suam e 
seque natam culturam habent,’ and explains the words in his com- 
mentary ‘vita quae pariat ipsa vi sua sineque alius auxilio quod 
alat’ ; and Liddell and Scott interpret airéguros épyacia here as = 
avrovpyia, a rendering not far removed from that of Vict., which is 
probably right —compare such words as a’rémows (Soph. O. C. 696), 
a’torédeatos, avtoyeveOdos. ‘The meaning will then be ‘lives whose 
work is self-wrought,’ and not achieved with the help, or at the 
expense, of others, like the life of ddAay?) kat xampdeia. Cp. 1. 10. 
1258 a 40, rps d€ peraBAnrixns Weyouerns dixaiws (od yap xara piow aAN’ 
an’ dAAndwv eoriv, Rhet. 2. 4. 1381 a 21, 8 rods édevbepious Kai 
rovs avdpeious tiz@ot Kal rovs dtxaious’ tovovrous 8 bmodauSdvovar Tovs 421) 
ad’ érépwv fa@vras* rovodro 8 of awd rod épydterOa, Kai rovrwy of amd 
yewpyias kal rev GAXow of avroupyot padiora, and [ Plut.] Inst. Lac. c. 12. 

41. &’ dddayfs Kai kamndelas. Kazndcia is perhaps meant to 
explain and limit aAAayn, for dAAuyn up to a certain point is natural 
(12574 15, 28). Still even the simplest form of adday7 may 
possibly not deserve the epithet atréquros. 

3. mpooavamAnpoortes x.7.A., ‘eking out the shortcomings of one 
mode of life, where it falls short of completeness of provision, by 
adding on some other.’ The superlative év8eésrarov is perhaps 
used because men may be évéeeis not only e’s rdvayxaia, as in the 
case before us, but also els tmepoxny f eis drddavow (Rhet. 1. 12. 
1372 b 248q.); or else it is used here, as elsewhere by Aristotle 
(see Bon. Ind. 403 a 3sqq.), in a sense in which the use of the 
comparative would seem more natural. ‘H rvyxdve: «.r.A. implies 
that the added mode of life must be one which will supply the 
deficiencies of the other: thus when brigandage is added to the 
nomadic life, or hunting to agriculture, it is because brigandage 
and hunting fill up gaps which the pastoral and agricultural 
modes of life leave unfilled. Compare Strabo, p. 833. 27 sqq.: 
Dio Chrysostom’s picture (Or. 7. 224 R) of the life of the rude 
Eubcean mountaineers, (apev d¢€ dd Onpas ws 7rd word, puxpdy te Tis 
yis érepya{éuevoe: Diodorus’ picture of the Ligurians (5. 39. 3, «uvy- 


1256 b. 
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yias S€ rocotvrat ovvexeis, ev ais rokAa tev Onpiov xetpovpevor THy ek TOY 
kapray omavw dwopboivra): and Leyden’s of the Border people 
(Scenes of Infancy) :— 
‘The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home: a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain; — 

But what the niggard soil of wealth denied, 

From fields more blessed his fearless arm supplied.’ 
‘The Shetlander is a fisherman who has a farm; the Orkneyman 
a farmer who has a boat’ (Tudor’s Orkneys and Shetland, quoted 
in the Sa/urday Review for July 14, 1883). e 

4, aitdpkys, i.e. €v rots dvaykaios (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 4), which 
is a very different thing from atrdpkeva rod ed (Hv (3. 9. 1280 b 34). 

6. ouvavaykdty. Bernays: ‘wie das Bediirfniss zum Verbinden 
verschiedener Lebensweisen treibt’ (compels them to combine 
different modes of life). But if we look back to 1256 a 27, we 
shall see that it is taste (ro 760) that leads men to select this or that 
mode of life, though necessity may force them to eke it out with 
some other: will not the meaning therefore be—‘as necessity in con- 
junction with taste may compel’? Cp. Rhet. 2. 7. 1385 b 2, where it 
is pointed out that a service may be explained away by the plea that 
those who rendered it did not render it out of kindness alone, but 
were in part compeiled (cuvnvayxacOncayv): [Demosth.] adv. Aristog. 
2. C. 10, ) mpoatpoupeévovs 7) ovvavayxaf{opevous : and Xen. Hiero 3. 9. 

7. tovautn, that which is necessary for sustenance, and which 
is avtopuros. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, dvamAnpwors yap tis 
evdelas 1) uotky emOupia. 

8. paivetar SiSonévn, ‘is evidently given.’ 

maou, here not ‘all human beings’ (as in 1253 a 30), but ‘all 
animals.’ 

9. kata Thy mpdtyy yéveowv. We have the proof of this in 10-15, 
and of tedeww8etow in 15-20, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked. 
The expression xara tiv mparny ev tH pntpt yéveow occurs in Eth. 
Bud: 3.5.42 10/8: 9. 

1l. tooadtyy ... as. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 51-52) finds in 
Aristotle’s writings only one other instance of this use of #s—Pol. 
7 (5). 5. 1305432. He adds—‘paullo saepius in libris pseudo- 
Aristoteleis particula #s eo modo usurpatur.’ 

12. otov dca okwdykoToKet 7% wotoxet. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 1. 
7324 25-32, rav de (@wv ra péev TeXeoroupyel Kal éxméumer Ovpate Sporov 
€avt@, olov Goa Cworoxei els rovppavés, ra 8€ adudpOpwrov exrixre Kal ovK 


> 4 ‘ ¢€ ~ Ul ‘ ~ ‘ 4 A ‘4 »~ ’ Cal ‘ 
ameAnpos thy avTod popdny' trav de rowovt@y Ta pev Evaia @orokei, Ta & 
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dvaysa oxwdnxoroxer’ Siapéper 8 gov xal oxwdrnf @ov piv ydp éorw éf 
ob yiveras rd ywwdpevov ex pépous, Td S€ owrdv eore Tpod? TH ywopeve, 
oxarn€ 8 ef ob rd yuwdpevov Sdov ddov yivera. A part of the contents 
of the egg is intended only to serve as nutriment for the young 
creature ; it is used for that purpose and there is an end of it; the 
lower part of the ox#dAné, on the contrary, though in Aristotle’s view 
it furnishes in the first place nutriment to the upper and thus aids 
its growth, begins itself, after it has done this, to grow and receive 
articulation ; and thus no part of the oxaAng can be said, as a part 
of the egg can, to be set apart simply and permanently for the sole 
purpose of nutriment. ‘This is explained in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 
763.4 9-16, movotyvra b¢ Kal ri avénow dpolws trois ox@Ankw* emi ta 
dvw yap Kai tiv apxiy avédvovra of oxwAnkes’ €v TH KdTw yap 7 Tpopi 
Trois Gvw* Kai TouTd ye Spoiws exe Tois ex TaY Gav, TAI exeiva pey KaTay- 
adioxe nav, év 5€ Trois oxwAnkoroKoupevas, Grav avénOn €x THs €v TO KaTw 
popiy cvordcews Td dvw popwov, oltws éx Tov tmodoimov SiapOpovra 1d 
xatwbev. On the oxwdn€ and 1a cxwAnxoroxoirra (i.e. Insects, Hist. 
An. 5. 19. 550 b 26), see Dr. Ogle’s translation of Aristotle on the 
Parts of Animals, p. xxvii sqq. I can find space only for the 
following quotation. ‘It has been supposed that Aristotle had in 
some extraordinary way overlooked the eggs of insects, and fancied 
that these animals produce primarily grubs or maggots. ‘This, 
however, was not so. He says that there are two kinds of scolex, 
one capable of motion, in other words a grub or maggot, the other 
incapable of motion, and so excessively like an ovum in shape, size, 
and consistency, as to be indistinguishable from it, excepting by con- 
sidering its ulterior changes (de Gen. An. 3. 9. 758 b 10 sqq.). The 
only difference between the case of oxwAnxoroxotvra and goroxoivra 
on the one hand and (@oroxotyra on the other is, that rd Aewropevov 
(1258 a 36)—i.e. the surplus material beyond that which is drawn 
upon in the process of generation—is in the former case severed 
from the mother, inasmuch as it forms a part of the egg or oxwAné, 
while in the case of {woroxotvra it is retained within the person of 
the mother in the form of milk. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 2. 752b 19 
$qq., 7 yap puots dua rhv re Tov (wou VAnv €v To Oe TiOnot Kal Tv ixaviv 
tpopiy mpos tiv abgnow émei yap ov dvvara redcoiv ev airy 1 dpus, 
auvextixres THY Tpopyy év TH Gg’ ToIs pev yap (poroKovpevas ev GAw 


_popip yiverat 1 tpopy, Td Kadovpevov ydda, €v Trois paarois’ rois 8 Spuce 


TOUTO Trove: 1) Pots ev Tois Mois, ToLvavTiov pévTos f) of Te dvOpwrot olovra 
cai ’Adxpaiwy dno 6 Kporwmarns, ob yap Td AevKov dott yada, dAda 7d 
&xpov' rovro ydp éatw 1 tpogn) Tois veorrois. In the case of many kinds 
of fish, indeed, and among them the Salmonidae, provision is made 
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for the sustenance of the young even after they have left the egg. 
This has long been known to naturalists. ‘ When the little fish 
emerge from the eggs, they have a large bag, the umbilical vesicle, 
attached to their stomachs ; this contains the nourishment which is 
to serve them for several (three to eight) weeks’ subsistence, and 
they do not commonly take in any food by the mouth until it is 
absorbed’ (from a Paper on Salmon, by F. Day, Esq., F.L.S.). On 
milk as an evidence of the providence of Nature, see Plutarch de 
Amore Prolis, c. 3, an interesting passage already noticed in vol. 
1. p. 30, note 2. 

13. tots yevvwpévors. See critical note. 

15. ddow. Cp. puoi trav prcBav, Hist. An. 3. 2. 511 b 20, where 
‘notio vocis dvots adeo delitescit, ut meram periphrasin nominis 
esse putes,’ though this is not really quite the case (Bon. Ind. 838a 9 
_$q.). Cp. also épormpara mapa ras ddnbwas pices, 5 (8). 5. 13404 18, 
‘Thing’ or ‘object’ seems to approach the sense of vous used 
in this way. So Bern., ‘den Stoff, den wir Milch nennen.’ 

gore. The argument is that if there is a provision of nutriment 
for the creature in process of birth, it is not likely that nutriment 
should not be forthcoming for it when past that early stage. Cp. 
Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 12374 29, dor émet kal aredn (ra Spora ddAANAOLS 
xaiper), Sprov dre kai redewOevra, Aristotle, however, carries his 
inference further, and argues that not only nutriment but ada 
épyava will be forthcoming. We see how large is the superstructure 
which he raises on the fact that in every species of animal a pro- 
vision of nutriment is made for the earliest moments of existence. 

yevounévois, which Sus.’ places within brackets, may well bear 
somewhat the same meaning as reAewwOetow, which he substituted 
for it in his first and second editions (cp. Meteor. 4. 2. 379 b 20, 
drav yap mepOy, Tereetwrai te Kal yéyovev: Metaph. B. 4. 999b 11). 
Tevouévors may perhaps be used as a more comprehensive term than 
TedewOeiow, for yeveors in the sense of 7) mpwrn yéeveors g, OF 7 €& apxns 
yéveots 10, does not necessarily involve reAewsrns. The meaning will 
be ‘when the mparn yéveots is over.’ Thus milk is said (de Part. 
An. 2. 9. 655 b 26 sq.) to be rpody rots ywvopevors : tpodr) Tots yevoue- 
vos is something different. Prof. Jowett quotes Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 
11624 6, rod yap etvat kai tpapjvar airwe (SC. of yoveis) Kai yevouévas 
Tov madevOnva. As to the dative, see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26 sqq. 

20. ei odv 4 puots x.t.A. The inference seems to be as follows— 
‘plants exist for the sake of animals, and the lower animals—all 
tame ones and most of the wild—for the sake of men; [but the 
lower animals are made by Nature,] and Nature makes nothing in- 
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complete [in the sense of lacking an end] or in vain, therefore (ody) 
all of them must necessarily be made by Nature for the sake of 
men.’ Avra mavra 22 has been variously interpreted ‘all plants and 
animals,’ ‘all wild animals’ (Sepulv. ‘ipsas omnes feras’), and ‘all 
animals.’ I have explained the expression in the first of these 
ways in vol. i. p. 128, but perhaps on the whole the third inter- 
pretation is the one most likely to be correct, for plants have just 
been said to exist for the sake of animals generally, so that they 
would not be ‘in vain’ if they did not exist for the sake of men; 
besides, what Aristotle is here especially concerned to prove (cp. 
@npia 24) is that the lower animals are made by Nature for the 
sake of men; he proceeds, in fact, at once to infer from this, that 
the kind of war which is waged against wild animals and to com- 
pel natural slaves, who differ but little from the lower animals, to 
submit to enslavement is a natural form of Supply. ‘The inter- 
pretation of Sepulveda—‘all wild animals ’—is a possible interpre- 
tation (cp. @npia 24), though the assertion that Nature has made all 
wild animals for the sake of men seems strange, if we look back to 
18, trav 8 dypiwy, ei yy mavra, dda Ta ye TACioTa, Where the contrary 
seems to be implied. It is true, however, that the same assertion 
is made, though less conspicuously, if we interpret aira mavra ‘all 
animals’ or ‘all plants and animals.’ Aristotle’s aim in the passage 
is to show that just as property in the sense of what is necessary 
for sustenance is given by Nature to all animals, so the lower 
animals themselves are made by Nature for the sake of men. Com- 
pare Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 10, and Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 14 (referred to 
by Mr. Eaton) and 2. 62-64 (referred to by Giph.). In the last- 
named passage Cicero argues that as flutes are made for the sake 
of those who can use them, so the fruits of the soil exist far more 
for the sake of men than for the sake of the lower animals, ‘ tan- 
tumque abest ut haec bestiarum etiam causa parata sint, ut ipsas 
bestias hominum gratia generatas esse videamus.’ Cp. also Metaph. 
A. 10, 10754 16, mdvra 8€ ouvréraxrai mws GAN’ odx dpoiws, Kai TAwTa 
kal mrnva kat durd’ cai oby ovrws fxee Gore yr) elvac Oarépy mpds Odrepov 
pndév, add’ €ori te. 

21. dredés. In using this word, is Aristotle referring to man or to 
the lower animals, which are made for the sake of man? He has 
often been taken to refer to the state of incompleteness in which man 
would be left, if he were unprovided with sustenance when past the 
earliest period of existence. Mr. Welldon translates the passage— 
‘assuming then that none of Nature’s products is incomplete or 
purposeless, [as man requires food and the other animals are 
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suited to his consumption].’ But looking to the form of the sen- 
tence (moti. . . merounxéva), it seems-more likely that Aristotle refers 
in the protasis as well as in the apodosis, and in dredés as well as in 
parnv, to the lower animals. ’AreAés may in fact bear the meaning 
‘lacking an end,’ and it is thus that Zeller (‘ohne Zweck,’ Gr. Ph. 
2. 2. 565. 6), Bonitz (‘ odx gov rédos sive od évexa,’ Ind. 119 a 48), and 
Suseminhl in his translation (‘ zwecklos’) explain it here. Bonitz men- 
tions no other passage in which the word dreAns is used in this sense, 
but perhaps de Gen. An. 1.1. 715b 14, 7 8€ hiows hetyer 7d dretpov' 7d 
pev yap ameipov aredés, 7 Sé iors del (yret téeAos may be compared: 
cp. Plato, Phileb. 24 B, det roivuy 6 Adyos Hpiv onpaiver tovTw pi) Tédos 
éxew* atedn © dvte Sntov mavtdmacw areipw yiyverOov. But aredys is 
rarely used in this sense, and I incline on the whole to follow Sepul- 
veda, who translates ‘imperfectum’ and adds in his note the ex- 
planation ‘quod non referatur ad aliquem finem, res enim quaeque 
suo fine perficitur (Metaph. X),’ where Metaph. I. 4. 1055a 12, 
Tédos yap €xet 7) TeAela Siaopa, Gomep Kai TaAAa T@ Téos Exew hEeyerat 
véAeta is probably referred to: cp. Metaph. A. 16. 1021 b 23, ére ois 
imapxet TO TEAos oTovoaiov, TaiTa éyeTar TéAELa’ KaTa yap Td Exew TO 
TéXos TeAeLa. 

pdarny. Cp. de An. 3. 12. 4344 30, rd d€ (Gov avaykaioy ataOnow 
éxew, ef pndev parny moet 1 vows’ evexd Tov yap mavta brapxe Ta hioet, 
i) oupmTa@pata éota Tay evexd Tov. Cp. also de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 
2-5: de Animalium Incessu 2. 704 b 15 sq. 

dvaykatov Tav dvOpdtwv évexev k.t.A. Aristotle is unaware that 
many animals existed long before man. We are reminded here of 
the Socratic teleology, according to which the movements of the 
sun in summer and winter are arranged with a view to the advan- 
tage of man (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 8, kat ratdra mavrdmacw éorxey avOparrwv 
évexa yeryvopevors). But to Aristotle man is only mas rédos, not 7d 
écxarov téhos (Phys. 2. 2.1944 35). He assumes, it will be noticed, 
that animal food is necessary to man, and thus incidentally pro- 
nounces against those scruples as to its use which can be traced 


. back in Greece to very early days. Orphic teaching forbade it (Plato, 


Laws 782): Empedocles was against it (see Prof. Campbell, Intro- 
duction to the Politicus of Plato, p. xxiii sq.): Democritus seems to 
have allowed the slaughter only of those animals which injure or 
wish to injure man (Stob. Floril. 44. 16, quoted by Bernays, Theo- 
phrastos’ Schrift tiber Froémmigkeit, p. 149), and in this view he was 
apparently followed by Theophrastus (Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 22), 
who may possibly be alluding to the passage of the Politics before 
us when he says (ibid. 2, 12), ef d€ Aéyou tus Gre ody Hrrov Toy Kapray 
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cal ra (Ga iyiv 6 Beds els xpiow d€8oxev—if indeed we are right in 
ascribing this passage, with Bernays (op. cz¢. p. 61 sqq.), to Theo- 
phrastus and not to Porphyry. His contemporary at the head of 
the Academy, Xenocrates, was also opposed to the use of animal 
food, though for a different reason (Xenocr. Fragm. 58—Mullach, 
Fr. Philos. Gr. 3. 127: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 678. 6, ed. 2). The un- 
hesitating language of Aristotle on this subject is deserving of motice. 
If there were those in antiquity who ascribed the Politics to Theo- 
phrastus, this passage at all events can hardly be from his pen. 
Observe that Aristotle does not here notice the case of carnivorous 
animals other than man. 

22. adta mdvta. See above on 20. 

23. 85 «.7.A. The following extract from Susemihl, Qu. Crit. 
p- 347, will show how variously this passage has been interpreted. 
‘Victorium si audimus, cui adstipulati sunt Giphanius, Schneiderus, 
Boiesenius, airs et 7 ad moAeysxny pertinent, ut nihil nisi parenthesis 
sint 9 yap O@npevrixy pépos adrys, qua indicetur cur bellum etiam contra 
bestias geri queat contendi: sin Lambinum, Schnitzerum, Stahrium, 
Bernaysium, airijs ad modepexny et 7 ad Onpevtexny: sin Garveum, 
Hampkeum, alios, airijs ad xrntuny et 7 ad Onpevtixny spectat.’ Vic- 
torius’ commentary refers 7 to moXeuxn, but his translation refers it 
to @npevrixn (‘studium enim venatorum pars ipsius [artis bellicae] est, 
quo decet uti,’ etc.). Bernays takes airs as meaning tis modepexns 
and refers 7 to 7 Onpevrixn, and this seems to be the more natural 
interpretation, looking to the close sequence in which 7 stands to 
Onpevrexn, but then we hardly expect rodroy rdv médepov 26, though it 
is true that hunting has just been brought under the head of war 
(23: cp. 1255b 38). Those who refer 7 to 9 modeyxn will point 
to the use of the word méAeuov in 26, and may also adduce 
Isocr. Panath. § 163, rav 8€ wodéuwv tmedduBavoy dvayxadérarov pév 
elvae kai Stxadraroy tov peta mavrav avOponev mpds thy aypiérnta Thy 
tev Onpiwy yryvdpuevov, Sevrepov b€ Tov pera trav ‘EAAnvey mpos trois Bap- 
Badpovs tovs kai dices modeulous Svtas Kai mdavra Tov xpovoy émBovdevovras 
nui (cp. Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 8: Porphyr. de Abstin. 1. 14: 
and Dio Chrysost. Or. 38. 137 R); Isocrates here certainly speaks 
of war, not hunting. But Aristotle has just said that hunting is a 
part of war, and the sentence seems to run more naturally if 7 is 
referred to 9 Onpevrixn. The words jj dei xpi Oa mpos re ra Onpia x.7.d., 
in fact, acquire fresh point, if connected with 7 @npevrexn : Onpevtixn is 
not only to be brought to bear against @npia, as the name might 
suggest, but also against men who are like O@npia. The reference of 
9 tO 4 Onpevriey is still further supported by two passages of Plato 
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(Sophist. 222 B-C: Laws 823 B), which seem to be present to 
Aristotle’s memory no less than the passage from the Panathenaic 
Oration of Isocrates just quoted, for in them Plato speaks of hunting 
as having to do not only with wild animals but also with men, in 
language much resembling that of Aristotle here. Avé draws from 
the fact that animals are made by nature for the service of man, 
and that their acquisition is natural, the inference that men who 
are, like animals, made to be ruled, may be acquired without any 
infraction of the order of nature. Adrjs can hardly mean ris 
xrntixis, for the fact that hunting is a part of xryrixy is no proof that 
war is in some sense a part of xrnrixn, in the absence of a statement 
that hunting is a part of war. I incline therefore to translate the 
passage thus: ‘hence the art of war also is in some sense’ (i. €. so 
far as one kind of it is concerned) ‘ by nature a form of xrnrixn, for 
of the art of war the art of the chase’ (already said in 1256 a 40-b 2 
to be a form of xrntixn) ‘is a part, which ought to be used against 
both wild animals and such human beings as being intended by 
nature to be ruled refuse to be ruled, seeing that this kind of war is 
by nature just.’ There were kinds of war which had nothing to 
do with acquisition (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334a 2). The myth of 
Protagoras had contrasted the art of war with 7 Snprovpyty réxvn 
(Plato, Protag. 322 B, 7 dnysoupyexn réxvn adrois mpos pév tpopny ixavi 
Bonbds fv, mpos Se tov tov Onpiwv médrepov evdens’ wodiTiKHy yap TéxvnV 
ovmw elxov, is pépos moAeuixy), and Aristotle may wish to point out, 
in correction of this view, that some kinds of rpopn cannot be ob- 
tained without war; he evidently does not agree with Rep. 373 
D-E, where the origin of war is traced to the unbounded quest of 
wealth. On the contrary, he holds that one kind of war (that for 
the acquisition of @vcet dodAor) falls within the sound or limited 
xpnpatiorexn. Columella (de Re Rustica, Lib. 1. Praefat. c. 7) will 
not admit war to be a laudable form of «ryrixn: cp. | Aristot.] Oecon. 
I. 2. 13434 27, 9 O€ yewpytxn pddiora ote dixaia’ ov yap an’ avOporer, 
of exdvtwv, domep karmndeia Kal ai picOapyixai, ovr’ axdvtay, Somep ai 
mroepikal. 

26. év péev ody x.t.A. The first question which arises as to this 
much-debated passage relates to xara @iow. Sepulv., Vict. (unam, 
rationem quaerendi rem, illam inquam quae naturam sequitur’), 
Lamb., and Giph. connect cara pvow with «rytixjs, but this seems 
hardly possible. Bern., who connects xara gvow with pépos éariv, 
translates ‘is a natural part of Household Science,’ but Susemihl 
and Mr. Welldon are probably right in translating ‘is naturally a 
part. The remainder of the paragraph (6 de «.r.A.) is thus ren- 
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dered by Sepulveda—‘ quae (quaestuaria) vel suppetere debet, vel 
tes ab ipsa comparari, quae condi reponique solent necessariae ad 
vitam et ad civitatis aut domus societatem tuendam accommodatae’; 
he adds in his note the following explanation—‘aut haec quae- 
stuaria facultas adesse debet patrifamilias atque homini civili, ut per 
eam res necessariae ab ipsis comparentur, aut certe per eam res 
necessariae comparari debent ab eo, cuicumque tribuatur. He 
evidently refers airny 28, not to rijs olkovoyixyis 27, to which Bern., 
Sus., Stahr, and others are probably right in referring it, but to 
el3os xrntixis 26. There is much more to be said for his view that 
xpnpara, the suppressed antecedent of &v ypnydrey, is the subject of 
tmapxn. It is thus that both Stahr and Vahlen (Aristotel. Aufsiatze, 
2. 32) interpret the passage. For the case and position of xpnpdrey 
within the relative sentence, see Vahlen ud supra, who compares 
4 (7). 1.1323 b 15: 6 (4). 4..2290b 28: 6 (4). 5. 1292b 8. If 
we follow these authorities (as I have done in vol. 1. p. 129), we 
shall translate—‘ which (form of the Science of Supply) must either 
be forthcoming, or Household Science must itself ensure that 
storeable commodities shall be forthcoming,’ etc. This interpreta- 
tion of the passage, however, is open to the objection that it sup- 
plies a different subject with the words trdpyew and imdpyn, whereas 
the sentence certainly reads as if one and the same subject should 
be supplied with each. I incline, therefore, on further considera- 
tion, to suggest a different interpretation. May not there be an 
ellipse of ‘having to do with’ before dv éori @noavpiopds xpnuator, 
just as there is in 1. 3. 1253 b 3, olxovopias d€ pepn, €€ bv madw oixia 
ovveotnery, and in 1. 11. 1258b 27 sqq., tpirov de eldos ypnuatiotixns 

. 6aa and yas Kal ray amd yas ywouever x.t.d. (see above on 1253 b 
3)? If we explain the passage thus, 4 (ei8os «rytixjs) will be the 
subject both of imdpyew and of imdpyn. On Bernays’ proposed 
substitution of «a@é for 6, see Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 352. For other 
suggested emendations, and for Susemihl’s own view of the pas- 
sage, see notes 2 and 3 in Sus.’, vol. 1. p. 116. In strictness 
the function of oixovopiey is not rd mopicagOa ta Kara tiv olxiay, but 
7d xpnravdu (c. 8. 1256 a 11: cp. biabeivea, Cc. 10, 1258 a 24); 
we are told, however, here (cp. padora, ‘if possible,’ c. 10. 1258 a 
34), that if xara vow xrntixy is not forthcoming from the first, 
olxovouixy, must see that it is forthcoming. “Eorl @ycavpipos ap- 
pears to be added because there are things necessary to human 


life (e. g. light, air, fire) which cannot be stored. On Storeableness 


as an attribute of Wealth, see Comte, Social Statics, E. T. p. 131, 
and J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy B. 1. c. 3. § 3. 
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Are slaves and cattle, however, susceptible of @ycavpicpés? and 
does Aristotle’s definition of wealth include wealth in land? 
For the various kinds of wealth, genuine and other, see 2. 7. 
1267 b rosq. and Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a 12 sqq. J. S. Mill defines 
wealth (Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary Remarks, 
and B. 1. c. 3. § 3) as ‘useful and agreeable things of a material 
nature, possessing exchange value.’ Aristotle says nothing here 
of exchange value, though his definition of xpjyara in Eth. Nic. 
4.1. 1119 b 26 as mavra dow 4 dfia vopiopate perpeira implies this 
limitation. How far does his account of wealth in the passage 
before us agree with his account of «rjpara in c. 4. 1254a 16, 
where he seems to exclude épyava rourixd from xrious ? Such dpyava 
are certainly ypyoipa els kowwviay rddews 4 oikias. On Mill’s definition, 
see Prof. H. Sidgwick in the Fortnightly Review for Feb. 1879. Mev 
ovy is taken up by yey roivey 37, and answered by 6¢ 4o. 

31. ék tovtwy. "Ex is here used of the ‘material’ of which 
wealth is made, the ‘elements’ which constitute it: cp. 2. 2. 12614 
22, €k Teva avOpwrav. 

yép, ‘ for true wealth is not unlimited in quantity (consisting as it 
does of épyava, and no épyavoy being unlimited either in size or quan- 
tity), and the wealth of which we speak is not unlimited in quantity.’ 
Just as a very large or very small shuttle, or too many shuttles or 
too few, would be in the way and ineffective for the end (cp. 4 (7). 
4. 1326 a 35 sqq.), So too large or too small a supply of necessary 
and useful commodities is unfavourable to dya67 (on. This thought 
was taken up by Epicurus: cp. Porphyr. de Abstin. 1.49, Sprora yap, 
gnaiv, 6 rhs picews mrovros kai ~otw eddpictos, 6 b€ Tav Kevov Sokdv 
dépiotés te HY Kat Svomdpictos. Bernays (Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber 
Frémmigkeit, p. 145) compares also the fourteenth xupia d0éa of 
Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10. 144). Cp. also Plutarch de Cupiditate 
Divitiarum, c. 4. 524 E-F. For airdpeea, cp. c. 9. 1257 a 30. 

32. Xddwv. See Fragm. 13. 71 sqq., and Theognis 227 where 
the lines appear in a slightly altered form. They seem to be 
present to Isocrates’ memory in De Pace § 7. 

33. tepacpévoy dvdpdor, ‘made known to men,’ 

34. tats dddats téxvats, ‘in the case of other arts.’ 

35. odS€v ydp dpyavoy x.t.A. Aristippus appears to have met 
this argument by anticipation ; cp. Fragm. 58 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. 
Gr. 2. 412), ovx domep brddnpa 7d peilov dSicxpnorov, olrw Kai 4) mrcl@v 
KTNOWs” TOU pev yap ev TH xpnoe Td mepirrdy eumodicer’ TH S€ Kal SAN 
xpnoOa Kara Kaipov eEeor Kal péper. 


36. See J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary 


>. 
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Remarks, on definitions of wealth which, like that in the text, treat 
it as ‘a mass of instruments.’ 

38. 80 fv airiav. The reason apparently is that the acquisition 
of the things assigned by Nature for the service of man is a 
necessity of human life. For jv, see above on 12524 20, and cp. 
de An. 2. 7. 419 a 6. 

40. jy is affected by attraction to xpnpariorixny, though avréd is C. 9. 
not: the fem. continues to be used in 41—12574 5. 

41. &° qv. How this happens, we learn in 1. 9. 1257 b 35 sqq. 

3. éxeivns. ‘Pronomen éxeivos ab Aristotele etiam ad proximas 1257 a. 
voces trahitur’ (Busse, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, 
p- 24, who refers to Pol. 7 (5). 6. 1306a 10: Meteor. 2. 6. 364a 
8 sq.). 

4. 8 épweipias. Cp. 1257b 3. 

7. xa’ abté. On predication xa6’ atré, see Anal. Post. 1. 4. 73a 
34—-b 24 and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 212 a 3sqq. We 
have here to do with use xa airé. A thing is used xaé’ airé, when 
it is used as being what it is and nothing else. ‘Thus the term is 
explained in 12 by xpyoOa rq brodypate 7 brddnua. The peraSdnrixy 
xpos Of a shoe is a& use Of it xa6’ aird, as much so in fact as the 
oixela ypnows, the use of it as an article of wear; it is because the 
shoe is a shoe that the buyer buys it and the wearer wears it; still 
the one use is olxeia rod mpdyparos (the use for which the shoe was 
made) and the other is not. If the shoe were used, on the con- 
trary, for measuring, it would nat be used as a shoe, but as being of 
a certain length. This is explained in Eth. Eud. 3. 4. 1231 b 38 sq., 
where, however, the writer so far departs from Aristotle’s view that 
he treats the sale of an article as an use of it xara cupBeBnxds, not 
xa9 airé. From the use made of commodities in simple exchange 
must be distinguished the use made of them by the unsound xpnya- 
tiotixy, Which aims at the indefinite increase of wealth (c. 9. 1257b 
35 8q.). 

14. 4 peraBdAntiKy, sc. xpjows, as in g, or réxym? The latter view 
seems preferable, for we must supply réyvy with 4 rovavrn peraBXrn- 
rixy in 28. Perhaps, however, we may translate simply ‘ exchange ’ 
(Bern. Sus. ‘ Tauschhandel’). 

15. pév has no 8¢ to answer to it, apparently because at 9 Kal 87Aov 
the intended course of the sentence is changed: we expect it to 
be continued— but later passing the limit of necessity and nature.’ 

éx tod kata dow, ‘from that which is natural’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘from natural circumstances’). 

17. 7 wal 84Aov x.7.A. Vict. ‘quo perspicuum etiam est non con- 
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stare natura pecuniariae genus cauponarium.’ Lamb. (followed by 
Bernays and Susemihl): ‘ex quo licet intelligere cauponariam (seu 
mercaturam sordidam quam profitentur atque exercent ii qui ab 
aliis emunt quod pluris revendant) non esse partem artis pecuniae 
quaerendae natura.’ In favour of Vict.’s rendering, cp. Phys. 2. 2. 
194b 2, rips montixns 1 dpxirexrouy, and the statement in 3, éor & 7 
pev pooe 7 & ov huce a’ray: in favour of the other, c. 8. 1256b 23, 
610 Kat 7 modeweKy pvoer KrnTiKn mos €ora, ‘The interpretation of 
Lamb. is probably right. Bern. conjectures rijs peraSXnrixfs for ris 
xpnpartorexns, looking probably to 7 peraBAnrixy 14, but all the MSS. 
read ris xpnyariorexys, and in 1257b 2 we have Odrepoy eidos tis 
Xpnpatiorikns .. . TO KamNALKv. 

18. dcov yap «.t.A. Sepulveda: ‘alioquin necesse erat ut 
quatenus eis satis esset, commutationibus uterentur.’ ‘For if it 
were so, those who practise it would necessarily have made use of 
exchange only to obtain what suffices for themselves {whereas in fact 
they notoriously purchase not for their own use, but to resell at a 
profit]. So the commentators generally. Cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 35, 
ov yap On mat(ovras* Tédos yap dvaykaiov elvat Tov Biov Thy madiay Huiv. 
For the omission of dy in phrases like dvayxatov jv, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 858. 3. ‘Ikavov takes up rév ixavav. Td kara picw is 7d ixavdy abrois 
(cp. 30 and 1256b 11). It is possible,no doubt, to take }y histori- 
cally, and not as = jy dy, and to translate ‘for it was necessary (and 
therefore natural) to make use of exchange to obtain what suffices 
for the persons exchanging (which those who practise xamdcxn do 
not do), and this rendering would suit the paragraph which 
follows, which is historical in purport; dvaykatov «.r.A. would also 
be used in the same sense as four or five lines below (23); but 
the ordinary interpretation seems on the whole preferable. 

19. ev ody introduces a slight correction of what precedes (‘ true, 
exchange is not necessary in the household’). It seems to be 
answered by aAAd, 21: cp. c. 13. 1260a 13, and see Sus.’ Ind. 
Gramm. s. Vv. pev. 

TH Tpdty Kowwvia, i.e. the household, though the union of male 
and female and that of master and slave are spoken of as kowwviat 
(c. 2. 1252 b ro), and are of course prior to the household, for the 
household is formed of them. Cp. ai mpdrat xowwviat, Cc. 2. 
1252 b 31. 

21. adrijs is taken apparently by Sus. to refer to ddAayny 19, but 
I incline to follow Bern. and Mr. Welldon, who refer it to  pera- 


BAnrixn 14 (Cp. % pev ody roradrn peraSAnrixh, 28). It is true that in 


1257b 1 the earlier form of peraSAntixn is described as 4 dvayxaia 
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d\Aayj, so that the sense is much the same, whichever view 
we adopt. 

mheiovos tis Kowwwvias ovens, i.e. ‘extended,’ in opposition to 
mpaotn (Bon. Ind. 618b 34): cp. 2. 2. 1261 b 12, Kai BovAerai y' #8 
tére elvae méds, Grav aitapkn ovpBaivn rv Kowwviav elvac Tov mANOovs. 
‘H peraSdyruxn seems to be regarded as beginning in the xcopy and 
the mors. 

oi péev ydp «.r.A. As to the phrase moAddv cai érépwv, see Bon. 
Ind. 357 b 8: ‘«ai interdum duo adiectiva coniungit, quorum alterum 
definiendo alteri inserviat, non solum ubi prius adiectivum modvs est 
(modAol kal madawi Aéyovow, Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098 b 27 al.), sed etiam 
in aliis.. It has been much discussed, on what verb the words 
Tod@v kai érépwv depend. Schn. would supply ¢déovro, while Bern. 
thinks that no addition is needed, inasmuch as kexwpeopevoe contains 
the notion of ‘wanting.’ For Susemihl’s view, see his note. Vict., 
however, would seem from his commentary to supply éxowévour— 
certainly the most natural course, and that which best agrees with 
melovos THs Kowwvias obons. Aristotle is commonly chary of words, 
and often expects us to supply a word from a previous clause 
which is not altogether suitable—e. g. in 3. 16. 1287 b 28 (i8o): 
6 (4). 13. 12974 40 (mopifer): 2. 5. 1264 b 2 (oixovouncer). 
Cp. also 8 (6). 8. 1322a 16-18. Both household and village 
have a certain aggregate of commodities at their disposal, but 
whereas in the household what one member has all others have, in 
the village this is not so; on the contrary, some members of the 
village have corn and no shoes, others shoes and nocorn. The 
members of the village are described as xeywpiopevor, i. e. they are no 
longer épooimvo: Or dusxaro, but are parted into a plurality of house- 
holds. The use of the word xowwyveiy in reference both to the 
household and to the village is of course not fortunate, for the 
household shares in what it possesses in a different sense from the 
village. 

23. kata tas Seqoets, in contrast to the practice of camnAot. 

moveioOar tas petaddcers...Katd thy dddayjv. *AdAayy here 
means ‘barter’: perddoors is the more comprehensive word, 
including barter as one of its forms. 

24. xai (in place of which Bern. conjectures cai viv) probably 
means ‘no less than the members of the village.’ 

26. éwi mhéov 8 odSév, i.e. no money, which is here contrasted 
with ra ypyoma, not that it is not itself one of ra xpnoma (36), but 
because it is not directly useful for subsistence, like corn or. wine. 

29. xpnpatiotixis, i.e. ris wddora xpnyariorixys, 1256 b 41. 


————— 
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80. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, avamdnpwors yap ths évdecas 7 
vorky émOvpia. 

81. kata Adyov, ‘in accordance with reason and what one would 
naturally expect’: see the references in Bon.Ind. 368 b 50sq. Itis 
often used in much the same sense as evAdyos (e. g. in Metaph. N. 1. 
1088 a 4-6), and the phrase da rw’ airiav etAoyov (de Part. An. 2. 17. 
660 b 16) may be compared. In Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1429 a 28 we 
have—ra pev yap Tav Tpaypdrov yiverat Kara Adyov Ta de Tapa Adyov. 

fevixwtépas yap «.t.A. ‘For, the supply of men’s needs coming 
to be more drawn from sources external to the State.’ Here the 
origin of money is traced to an increased distance between buyer 
and seller. Money being more portable than commodities in 
general, an advantage is found in paying a distant seller in this way. 
Aristotle perhaps remembers that the Greek coinage had its 
origin in the commerce of Aegina: cp. Strabo, p. 376, "Eqopos 
& é€v Alyivn Gpyvpov mp@tov komnvai gnow vrd eidwvos* éumdprov 
yap yeverda. In Eth. Nic. 5. 8, however, the advantages of 
money in all commercial transactions, whether between parties 
near to or distant from each other, are recognized. Again, the 
purchaser may not for the moment need any commodity in return : 
in this case money serves as an éyyuntns dre eora éav Senb7 
(Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 b 10 sq.).. Still all this is quite reconcileable 
with the view that what first called money into being was its use in 
distant transactions. Plato (Laws 742 A) seems to regard the 
payment of wages and of artisans’ remuneration as that which 


', makes some sort of money necessary. Giph. (p. 99) refers to 


Isocr. Paneg. § 42, which is not without resemblances to the 
passage before us. 

32. dv évSeeis. For the omission of etva and its parts, see Vahlen 
on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7 (p. 243). 

35. 816 mpds tas dAdayds K.7.A. Cp. 1. 10. 1258 b 4, otk ef’ 
dmep eropiaOn’ petaBodjs yap éyévero xapw (rd vduicpa). The selection 
of the particular commodity was a matter of convention, so that 
here for the first time convention stepped in; but even then money 
was for a space dealt with inartificially by weighing, till the measure 
of its artificiality was made complete by the ingenious addition of 
a stamp to denote the value of the coin. With ovvéOevro, cp. xara 
avvOnknv, Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 29. 

37. elxe «.7.A., ‘possessed utility of a kind to be easily dealt 
with and made available for the end of existence ’—was, in 
fact, easily carried, easily stored, easily converted into other com- 
modities, and so forth. Vict. ‘unum eorum quae ... possunt 
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facile deferri ad alios’; but that is only one of the characteristics 
present to the mind of Aristotle. Lamb. better: ‘usum haberet 
tractabilem ac facilem ad vitam degendam.’ For elye ri xpetav 
(which takes up trav xpyoipwr), cp. Sosipater (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 4. 483)— 
peydAny xpeiav ri’ eis to mpayp’ exe. 

For rd giv, cp. 1257b 41. The Thessalians are said by Isocrates 
to be dvdpes ovk edperaxeipora (Epist. 2. § 20). Aristotle notices 
portability and ease in use as characteristics of a satisfactory circu- 
lating medium, but not durability or steadiness of value. The last- 
named characteristic is, however, referred to in Eth. Nic. a 
8. 1133 b 13 sq. 

38. oidnpos x.t.d. Iron, or the dross of iron—ré axpeiov rod adnpov 
—(by weight) by the Lacedaemonians ((Plato,] Eryxias 400 B): 
iron coins were also used at Byzantium (see Mr. Ridgeway, 7rans. 
Cambr. Philol. Soctety, vol. 2. p. 131, who refers to Plato Com., 
Iletcavdpos 3—Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 649)—and Ar. Nub. 249): 
an iron coin of Hermaeus king of Bactria, brought by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth from the ruined cities of Central Asia, is mentioned in 
the Academy, Nov. 25, 1876 (p. 527). Cp. also Caesar de Bell. 
Gall. 5. 12: utuntur (Britanni) aut aere aut taleis ferreis ad 
certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. As to kay ef re rovovrov 
érepov, we find in the Eryxias (399 E sqq.) a description of the 
leather money of Carthage; but,as Mr. Ridgeway says (ibid.), Aris- 
totle may have in his mind ‘some such coinage as the electrum 
money used at Cyzicus.’ 

41. 5 yap xapaxrip «.t.A. The yapaxrnp varied with the value. 
‘The tetradrachm of Syracuse is in early times stamped with a 
quadriga, the didrachm with a pair of horses, the drachm with a 
single horse with its rider. Thus the number of horses shows at 
a glance the number of drachms in any piece of Syracusan money. 
The obol is marked with the wheel of a chariot’ (Prof. P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, p. 50). ‘On the tetrobol of Athens there are 
two owls; on the diobol the owl has but one head, but two bodies; 
on the triobol the owl is facing the spectator, and so forth... In 
Thessaly a horseman marks the diobol, a single horse the obol’ 
(ibid. p. 66). But see Mr. Head’s remarks, Hist. Numorum, p. lvi. 
1 2. 1d kammdtxdv. The unsound kind of ypnyatiorixy is so called, 1257 b. 
| not because none but «dmndo practised it, but because it was exem- 
plified in, and best illustrated by, their way of trading, with which 
| every one was familiar. ‘The xdmndos did not himself produce what 
. he sold, but bought it of the producer, and bought to sell again, 
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not to supply his own household needs. His operations were on 
a smaller scale than those of the éumopos, and, unlike his, were con- 
fined within the limits of a particular State (cp. Plato, Polit. 260 C: 
Rep. 371 D: Sophist. 223 D: and see Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 454-6 and notes). This kind of ypnuatiorixn comes into 
existence after the appearance of money on the scene, but its 
existence is in reality due not to money, but to a radically wrong 
view of the end of human life (1257 b 40 sqq., and esp. 1258 a 5). 
Money, however, makes it possible,—how, Aristotle does not 
directly explain; but he probably means that money facilitates sale 
and re-sale, is easily stored, and the like, and thus meets the spirit 
of gain half-way. If trade were carried on by barter, the practices 
of the xdmn\o. would be defeated by the cumbrousness of the 
operation, and they might suffer more by depreciation of stock. 
‘The value of money,’ says Gibbon (Decline and Fall, c. g—vol. i. 
Pp. 356), ‘has been settled by general consent to express our wants 
and our property, as letters were invented to express our ideas; 
and both these institutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to multiply 
the objects they were designed to represent.’ See also the quo- 
tation from Xen. de Vectigalibus given in the note on 1257 b 33. 

3. pev odv. See note on 1252 b 27 sqq. 

4. texvixkdtepov. Cp. Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 1. 

wé0ev «.t.A. lddev seems to depend on rexukorepov, which 
itself seems to be adverbial to ywdpuevov. But what is the nom. to 
mnonoe? Vict. and Bern. make peraSaddcpevoy passive, the former 
supplying 76 véyicpa, the latter ‘etwas’ (i.e. a commodity). Lamb. 
and Giph. explain peraBaddopevov by ‘ permutando,’ apparently 
making it middle: Bonitz also would seem to take it as middle (Ind. 
458b 15), for he adds ‘i.e. rotov yévos rhs peraBAntixys. Adopting 
this explanation of mas peraBaddcpevov, which makes 1d kamndcxdv 
nom. to wouoe, we are still met by the question, what is the meaning 
of ré6ev? Does it qualify peraBadddpevov like ws, or are the words 
mas petaBadddpevov to be taken together by themselves, so that the 
meaning will be—‘ carried on with a more studied skill in devising 
from what source and by what kind of investment it will win most 
profit’? Perhaps this is the correct interpretation. Cp. mas, c. II. 
1258b 13. 

5. 86 x.t.4. Aristotle here passes on to describe the effect of 
the emergence of this kind of xpnuariorixn on opinion. It suggests 
to many the erroneous conclusion that the aim of xpnpariorixy is 
the acquisition of money and of as much money as possible. But 
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then others by a natural reaction refuse to allow that money is 
wealth, or that this kind of xpnuariorixy is ypnyariorexyn at all. This 
conflict of view enables Aristotle to step in, as is his wont, and to 
say that those who take the latter view are so far right that the 
KarnAix!) xpnuatiotixn iS NOt ypnuatiotixy cara pvow, nor is money 
natural wealth. The natural ypnariorixyn is that which goes hand in 
hand with the science of household management, and which regards 
the acquisition of commodities, not as an end, but as a means to 
ro ed (jv rightly understood, and therefore not to be pursued beyond 
a certain limit of amount. 

7. wowumtixh yap elvat, sc. doxei. 

Tod wAoUTou Kal xpnydrwv. Wahlen (Aristot. Aufsitze, 2. 13 n.) 
compares 4 (7). I. 13234 37, mAovrov kai xpnuarwy, and 1. 9g. 
12574 1, mAovrov cai xrnoews. Here, as often elsewhere (Bon. Ind. 
357 b 13), caf appears to be used in an explanatory sense, just as 
it is two lines lower in rhv xpnuattotixny cal ry Kamndexnv, and in 
ddXayns Kat karnAcias, 1256 a 41. Xpnudtoyv is an ambiguous word, 
often meaning money and always suggestive of it (cp. Eth. Nic. 
4. I. 1119 b 26, xpnuara 8 A€youev mavta dowv 7 agia vopiopate 
perpeirat, and { Plato,] Eryxias 403 D, quoted below on 11). 

8. kai ydp tov wdodrov x.t.A. These words supply an indis- 
pensable link in the argument, which seems to be as follows— 
xXpPnpariotixy iS mowutiK? ToD mAovTOU Kal xpnudtwr, mAOUTOS 1S vouicpatos 
mAnOos, therefore xpnuatiorixn iS mownrixy vouioparos mAnOovs, OF in 
other words, its épyov is rd dvvacOa Oewpeiv médev Eorat mrAHOos xpn- 
pdirev. This word xpnudrav might have been vopiocparos, but the 
two words do not lie far apart in meaning. In xai yap somewhat 
of the force of cai perhaps survives: ‘they not only misconstrue 
xpnuartorixyn and take it to be concerned with money (5), but they 
also misconstrue mAovros and take it to be abundance of money.’ 
So we have rdv mAodrov Kal rv ypnyuatiotixny, 18. 

11. vépos, ‘a mere convention’: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 30, 
cai dua rovro rotvopa fxet vdpiopa, Ste ov GPiaet GAA vopw éaTi, Kai ep’ 
npiv peraBareiv cal moujoat dypnorov: Magn. Mor. 1. 34. 1194 a 
21-23: Plato, Laws 889 E: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14, vdpous 8, én, 
& Saxpares, was dy ts Hynoaro orovdaiov mpaypa elva } Td reidecOu 
avrois, ovs ye moAAdxts abrot of Oéuevoe amodoxiudcavres peraribevrat ; 
Néyos and vduopa were both connected in popular etymology with 
vouitw. Plato had said in Laws 742 E, mdovaiovs 8 ad odddpa xai 
dyabovs adivarov, ovs ye 31) mAovaiovs of woddol Karadéyovar’ Aeyovar Be 
Tous Kextnuévous évy Orlyas tov dvOpamev mreiorov vouicparos dfia 
xrjpara, 4 cai cakds tis Kexryr’ dv: cp. Rep. 521 A, Laws 736 EF, 
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and Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 23 sqq. But it is possible 
that the Cynics, or some of them, are also here referred to. 
The Eryxias, which is included among the dialogues ascribed to 
Plato, appears to treat the subject of money and wealth from 
a Cynical point of view, and we find in it not indeed the exact 
arguments here used, but arguments pointing to the same con- 
clusion—e.g. 403 D, ri otk éxeivov rov Adyov SiereAewas, ws Ta Soxovvra 
ovK €oTe xpnuata, xpuciov kal dpyvpiov kat Tada Ta Toradra; + When we 
are told (18) that the persons referred to by Aristotle in the 
passage before us sought wealth and xpyyariorexn in something 
other than the things to which these names were commonly given, 
we are reminded of Eryxias 403 C, émornuny ydp twa mapadidods 
To avOpwre dua Kal mAovo.oy adrov meroinke, and Diog. Laert. 6. 68, 
who says of the Cynic Diogenes—ryv madetav etre ois pév véows 
cappocvmy, tois S€ mperBurépors mapapvbiav, tois dé mévnot mdodror, 
trois b€ mAovoians kéopov eiva. ‘The Cynics seem to have made out 
knowledge how to use things to be real wealth, and its acquisition 
true xpnyariotixn. Compare the doctrine of the Stoics that ‘the 
wise man alone is rich,’ and see Cic. Paradoxa Stoicorum 6. 3. 51. 
Zeno of Citium in his ideal polity, which was much coloured by 
Cynicism, abolished the use of money altogether (Diog. Laert. 
7. 33, vopicopa 8 ovr’ addayjs evexev olecOa Seiv KatacKevd ew 
ore dmodnuias évexev). The arguments used by the inquirers 
here referred to are far from convincing, though Aristotle does not 
stop to comment on them: money does not necessarily become 
valueless when deprived of the character of money (cp. réy xpnoi- 
pov avto dy, 1257 a 36), and as Lord Macaulay noted on the 
margin of his copy of the Politics (Aacmillan’s Magazine, July 
1875, p- 220), ‘a man who has plenty of clothes and drink may die 
of hunger, yet you would call clothes and drink wealth.” Aristotle, 
it is true, speaks (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 31) of money being made 
‘useless’ by: demonetization, and he also looks upon articles of 
subsistence as furnishing the truest type of wealth (7 wept ri rpopny, 
1258 a 17), but he would hardly go so far as the inquirers he 
refers to here. ‘Things which serve for clothing and as épyava are 
to him part of true wealth (1256 b 15 sqq.). 

ob8év. Cp. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 7: de Gen. An. 4. 4. 771 b 29. 

petabenévwv. Mr. Welldon: ‘give up a currency and adopt 
another.’ For this use of the word, compare Fragm. Aristot. 508. 
1561 b 4, €AaBev 6 Ev§evos yuvaixa Kat ovv@xer petabepevos rodvoya 
"Apiorofemy, and the use of the word peraorycwow in 7 (5). I. 
1301b 8. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 E. 
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12. obre. See critical note. 

14. dwopjoe. For this use of the third person, see Bon. Ind. 
589 b 47 sqq.: 763 a 25 sq. 

15. dwodeirar. For the future after rowtroy od, cp. 2. 7. 1266 b 
36. Compare also Plato, Euthyd. 299 D-E. 

tov Midav éxeivoy, SC. drodeoOat. 

20. Bekker reads 9 8€ xamndcxy mointexy) xpnudroy «.rA.: thus he 
evidently, like the Vet. Int., makes  xamndieyn the nominative. 
Susemihl’s stopping, however, which I have adopted, seems prefer- 
able. With this stopping, the translation will be—‘ but the other 
is commercial.’ Cp. 1. 10. 1258 a 39. 

21. add’ H. All MSS. have aad’ # or add’ H, none dAda. The 
sentence would have been regularly constructed, if it had run—ovd 
mowntix! xpnuatwy GA’ i) da xpnudtwv peraBorjs, OF mowTiK? x. OU mavTws, 
GAG ba x. p. pévov. Instead of adopting either of these forms, 
Aristotle anticipates in od mavrws the coming exception and employs 
both ot mavrws and aN’ #: cp. Plato, Protag. 354 B, 4 €xeré re dAdo 
tredos héyew . . . GAN’ 4 Hdovds te Kal A’was, where Riddell (Apol. 
p- 175) remarks, ‘the dAdo is anticipatory of the exception, and 
this is also pleonastic.’ 

22. wai Soxet x... It is thought to be concerned with money, 
because it operates through exchange and money is the starting- 
point and goal of exchange. In reality, however, it deals with 
xrjows (37), the same subject-matter as olxovopixy xpnpatiorixy deals 
with, though with a different aim. rotxeiov, ‘id quod est simpli- 
cissimum, ex quo reliqua conficiuntur’ (Bon. Ind. 702 b 32): cp. 
nopiabevros ody dn vopiopatos,1257a 41. Meépas, ‘quia contenta haec 
ratio rei quaerendae est cum coacervat nummos, nec aliud sibi 
proponit’ (Vict.). Cp. Hegesipp. Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 
4. 479); 

Ovx, ddd 1d mépas THs payerpixns, TUpe, 
ebpnxévaa Travrwv vopite pdvov épué: 


and Posidipp. Fr. (ibid. 4. 521), 
Ths Téxyns mépas 
Tour €otww. 


Aristotle, however, recognizes a kind of exchange which is carried 
on independently of money and before money comes into being. 
23. xat...84. Seenoteon1253a18. Here isa further distinc- 
tion between the xamnArxn and the olxovoysey xpnuariorexn. Not only 
does the former seek wealth by meansof exchange alone, but it aims at 
an unlimited amount. It makes wealth, which is a means, an end, 
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and as all arts pursue their end to an indeterminate extent, it 
consequently pursues wealth to an indeterminate extent. 

25. eis ameipdv éomr. Cp. 1258a 1, els ameipov ody eéxeivns ris 
émOupias ovons, and Metaph. Tr. 5. to10 a 22, eiva eis dmespov, where 
Bekker conjectures iévae without necessity: see Bonitz on the 
passage. 

27. éxetvo. See above on 12574 3. 

29. 6 tovoitos K.T.A., ie. 6 ypnyariotiKds mAovTos—‘ a mass of 
Xpnara, and especially money, and the quest of this by exchange 
alone.’ 

30. tis 8 oikovopikys «.7.A. It is natural, looking to ravrns 
THs xpnpatiorixns 28, to explain rhs oixovopixns aS THs oikovopuxis 
Xpnpariorixjs, and with this view to propose the excision of ov, or 
the substitution of ad (Bernays), which the wrong reading of od» 
for ad by Il* in 1268 a 39 might well be used to support. But 
perhaps no change is necessary, for xpnudrwv kxricews iS very 
probably that which we are to supply. Transl.: ‘but of house- 
keeping, not money-making, acquisition of commodities there is a 
measure, for money-making is not the business of the house- 
keeping acquisition of commodities.’ Todro appears to refer to 
6 Towvtos mAovTos k.t.A. Contrast 38, aore Soxet tuct Todr eivae Tijs 
oixovopuxns [xpnoews Tis xpnpatiorixijs | épyor—i. e. ) avEnars. 

32. TH péev. Vict. ‘hac quidem ’—‘ si ita rem attendimus, 
id est si argumentis ducimur. The reasoning referred to is that 
which is set forth in 1257 a 10-31, where we learn that 
true wealth is that which is necessary to sustenance and for the 
purposes of the household generally, and that this kind of wealth is 
limited by the needs of the household (cp. also 1256b 26-37). 
Lamb., however, followed by Bernays, translates ‘huic quidem ’— 
i.e. for the ofkovouexy xpnuatiotixn—not rightly, as it seems to me. 

33. émi S€ x7... ‘but we see the opposite occurring in the 
experience of life. For ovpBaivew emi, cp. de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741 b 
19, ovpBaiver 8 emi mavtwy 1rd TeevTaioy yiwdpevov mpGTov darodetmrewv, TO 
dé mp@rov tedevraiov. Aristotle is met by a contrariety between 6 
Adyos and ra ywdpeva (or ra ovpPaivorvra), and we might expect that 
he would apply the famous principle of de Gen. An. 3. 10. 760 b 
27 Sqq., €k pev ovv Tov Adyou Ta Tepl Thy yeveow TOY pehiTTaY TodTOY 
€xet Tov Tpdrov, Kal ek Trav aupBaivew Soxovyt@y mept aitds’ ov pHy 
etAnrrai ye Ta cvpBaivovra ikavas, GAN éav more Anh, rére rH aicOnoes 
padXov 7) TH Ady morevtéov, Kai Tois Adyols, edav dporoyovpeva Sexviwat 
Trois @awonevos. But the question here is what ought to be and 
not what is, and rd ywdéyeva are not as decisive as in a problem of 
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natural history; men’s action, as Aristotle proceeds to point out, 
is in this matter the offspring of mistake. 

épO(pev). See critical note. 

mdvtes yap x.t.A. Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 4. 7, xal yap 81 émmda pev, 
érevdav ixava tis xrnonrat TH olkia, ov pdda Ere mpoawvorvrat’ adpyvpiov 
8¢ obdeis mw OVTw TOAD extHoaTO, GoTe jy Ere mpoodeiaOa. 

35. atriov S8é «.r.A. What is airavy? I incline to think, not the 
two kinds of xpnuariotixn, but the two kinds of xpnydrev xrijots (30), 
or in other words, the two uses of ypnyartotixn. The reason why men 
act as if wealth were subject to no limit is the mutual proximity 
and similarity of the two ways of using ypnyarioren. ‘ For either 
use Of xpnypatiotixn, being of the same thing, overlaps the other, so 
as to seem one and the same ; for property—the subject-matter of 
both (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 13 sq.)—is applied by both to (or has to do 
with) the same use, but not with the same aim, the aim of the one 
mode of using it being its increase and that of the other some- 
thing quite different.’ The two kinds of xpnyartorixn are, in fact, 
only two different uses of the same science, or even an identical 
use, only with a different aim. ‘Exarépa, which is the reading of 
all known MSS., though three MSS. of the Vet. Int. (b g h) have 
‘utrique pecuniativae,’ seems to be placed where it is to bring out 
the antithesis to rod adrod odca more sharply. Sepulveda appears 
to have found éxarépas in some MSS. (see critical note on 1257 b 
36). There is certainly some strangeness in the immediate 
sequence of éxarépa 7 xpjois and ris adtis xpnoews, and the genitive 
THs avTis xpnoews is perplexing. But if we accept, with Bern. and 
Sus., Géttling’s emendation rijs yap airs ore xryoews xpiows, We are 
not quit of our difficulties, for rijs avrijs ernoews is not a satisfactory 
expression. Perhaps the reduction of the two uses of xpnpariorixy 
mentioned in 35-36 to the one use not xara rairév of 37 may be 
no more than the word émaAAdrre prepares us for. For the phrase 
Ts yap aitns €ott xpnoews xrjows, Soph. El. 11. 171 b 29 may be 
compared (the passage also illustrates ob xara rairév)—xal rev ddywv 
Tay aitay pév elow ol dirépides Kal coquotai, add’ ob trav alte everev’ 
kai Adyos 6 avros pév Exrar coduorixds Kal épiotixds, GAN’ od Kata tairdv, 
GAN’ 7 pev vixns pawoperns, éprotixds, 7} 8€ copias, coditixds. Cp. also 
Pol. 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 33, drav Gdws mepi xrnoews Kal ris mepi rH ovoiay 
elropias gupBaivy moeicba prelav, mas bei Kal riva tpémov Eyew mpds Tiv 
xpnow aitny; In 7 (5). 2. 1302 a 37 we have dv dv0 pev dare rata 
Tois elpnuevots, GAd’ ox wcavTas. 

38. dorte x.t.A. takes up éwadAdrrea: the two uses of ypnpartotiny 
overlap, and so the end of the xamnAcx) xphow—the increase of 
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property—is taken to be the end of the olxovoyix) xpos (for 
perhaps it is more natural to supply xpijous here than xpnyarcorixn). 
Householders are thus led to follow the example of of ypnyarifopevor 
in the use of property and to make its indefinite increase their aim. 
Aristotle seems, however, after all (40 sqq.) to trace the confusion 
of the otkovopixn xpyors Of property with the xamndcK xpijows of it to 
something more than the eraddagis of the two—to a wrong view of 
the purpose of life and of the nature of ré ed ¢jv. Either men forget 
everything else for mere existence (rd ¢jv), or they erroneously take 
7d ev (jv to consist in bodily enjoyment. The same two contrasted 
classes of misusers of property appear in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 36 sqq., 
and in a saying ascribed to Aristotle by Plutarch (de Cupiditate 
Divit. 8. 527 A), od d€ od« dxovers, pnooper, Apiororédovs A€yovros, Ott 
of pév ov xpavra [Tois xpjpaow], of 5¢ mapaxpavra (I owe this quotation 
to an unpublished essay by the late Mr. R. Shute). As to the former 
of the two classes, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 11204 2, doxet & dmaderd tis 
avrov eivat Kal 1) THs ovoias POopd, ws Tod (Hv bia TovTwy dvros, and Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 6. 209 R. As to the misapprehension of 76 «& yy 
by the second, cp. Plato, Rep. 329 A, dyavakrotow as peyddor tive 
dreotepnuevot, kat rére pev (while in the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of youth) «3 (avres, viv d€ ovd€ Cavtes: Eurip. Fragm. 284. 3-6: 
Hyperid. Fragm. 209 Blass, pr divacOa Kadas hv, py pabov ta Kada 
Ta €v t@ Bip (and these Hyperides notoriously interpreted in this 
way): Theopomp. Fr. 260. Our own expression ‘living well’ is, 
however, illustration enough. 

AO. rh «.7.., ‘their wealth in money’: see below on 1259 b 19. 

1. eis Gmetpov ... ovons. See note on 1257b 25. 

2. door S€ kat k.7.A., ‘and those who do aim at’; or perhaps the 
sense of xai is ‘at all’ (see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

4. xai tor, i.e. not only ro ¢jv, but also 76 mpods ras coparixas 
drroAaveets. 

6. é\ndubev. For this use of the word, see 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
14 sq. and Bon. Ind. 288 a 52 sq. 

10. tév Suvdpewy here seems to include not only arts like 
otpatnyixn, but also virtues like avdpia: contrast Eth. Nic. 2. 4. 
1105 b 20 sqq.and 5. 1. 1129 a II Sqq. 

o§ Kata ddow. Plato (Rep. 346) had already insisted that pay 
is the end of the art of payment, not of medicine, or building, or 
navigation (cp. Rep. 342 D, apodsynra yap 6 dxpiBis iatpds copdrov 
elvat Gpxwv, GAN ov xpnyatiorns). There is perhaps a reminiscence 
of the passage before us in Magn. Mor. 1. 25. 1192 a 15 sqq., and 
possibly in Lucian, Cynicus 545. 
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11. etpatnyxijs. Generals of the type of Chares (see Theopomp. 
ap. Athen. Deipn. 532 b sq.) were perhaps present to Aristotle’s mind. 
Aristotle does not refer to the ways of contemporary politicians, but 
he might well have done so: see Prof. S.H. Butcher, Demosthenes 
(p. 13), who cites Demosth. Olynth. 3. c. 26 and Isocr. Areopag. 
§ 25. Sophists also used their Gawopém copia with a view to 


xenuartopds, Soph. El. 11. 171 b 27 sqq. 
13. rodto, i.e. rd xpnyari{erOa, which must be supplied from 


xpnpariorixds. 

té\os, ‘the end of all these duvdpes.’ Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 5 8q. 
for a very similar expression. 

15. 8 aitiav tiva x.t.A. It has been explained (1257 b 40- 
1258a 14) that men come to need the unsound kind of xpp- 
pariorixn, because they live for ro ¢jv or for rd ed gv wrongly a 
terpreted. 

17. 4 wept thy tpopyy. The sound form of xpnyariorixn is, how- 
ever, concerned with the acquisition of many things besides rpopy 
—e. g. éaOns, dpyava, 8ovAn, as is explained in c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq. 
Still Aristotle viewed articles of subsistence as the type of true 
wealth, herein apparently following the inquirers referred to in 
1257 b 1osqq., and trifling inexactnesses are not rare in the 
Politics, so that this one need not disturb us. 

19. é§ dpxijs, G 8.1256 a 4, though there no reference had been C. 10. 
made to moderexn, It was evidently a common view not only that 
the main function of the head of a household was to add to the 
household income, but also that the statesman’s main business was 
to provide the State with as large a revenue as possible: cp. c. 11. 
1259 a 35, Sidmep ties Kal modtrevovtar Tay TodiTevopevwy Tavira pdvor, 
and see the account given of the modirns dyaéés in Rhet. ad Alex. 
39. 1446 b 33, dots mpoaddous mapacxevafe: mreiotas, tov idwrav pndéva 
dnpevov, and Theopompus’ picture of Eubulus (Fr. 96: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 293)—E®Sovdos .. . dnpaywyds fv émupavéoraros, émmedns 
Te Kai dirdrovos, dpyvpidv te avxvdv mopifwy rois AOnvains Severe’ 80d 
kal rh mow eri THs TovTOU TodTeias dvavdporarny Kai pabvporarny acuvéBn 
yevérba. Aristotle’s object here is to correct these erroneous con- 
ceptions of the office of the Statesman and the head of a household. 

20. od, not ov«, though preceding dAAa, as in 1258a 33 and 
3. 14. 1284b 39. ‘Ov is used before a vowel without the final 
« when it stands at the end of a clause and when it is emphatic : 
cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 2: Cyr. 2. 3. 8, 5. §. 31, 8.1.5: Mem. 4. 7. 7° 
(Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, p. 191). For the transition 
to dAdd, cp. 1258 a 33: 3.7. 1279b 1: 6 (4). 8. 12944 2. 
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21. toro, not probably 4 ypyyariorixy, though this would harmonize 
well with c. 8. 1256 b 28, but xpyyara as in 35 (pddsora d€, xabdrep 
eipnrar mpdrepov, Set pioe. todro imdpxew). For the thought that 
the statesman has not, any more than the weaver, to produce the 
material on which he exercises his art, cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sqq.: 
13. 13324 28. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 A. Aristotle speaks 
somewhat differently in Phys. 2. 2. 194 b 7, év pev ody rots xara réyyny 
jets movodpev THY VAnv Tov épyou Evexa, ev S€ Tois varkois imdpxer ova. 

domep yap kat... o0rw kai. See Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. éczep. 

23. tpopiy x.t.A. ‘So for sustenance nature must make over 
land or sea or something else.’ Cp. Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 5 sq., and 
Antiphon, Tetral. 3. 1. 2. For a similar use of rpofjv, cp. Xen. 
Oecon. 17. 14, & dy éxeivar epyardpevar tpopyv karabdvra. For addo 
Tt, Cp. 8. C. 1256 a 37, Aiuvas Kal €An Kal rorapods 7) Oadarrav roravTny. 
The food of animals, indeed, is rather that which comes from earth 
and water, than earth and water (de Gen. An. 3. 11. 762 b 12); 
earth and water are food rather for plants (ibid.): still food is said 
to be a mixture of earth and water in de Part. An. 3. 5. 668 b 11. 

24. ék 8€ roUTwy x.r.A. Schneider, Bonitz (according to Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 356), and Susemihl himself explain ek rovrv here as = pera 
ravra, and there is much to be'said for their view, though perhaps 
this use of ek rovrwy is more common in Xenophon than in 
Aristotle (as to Plato, see Riddell, Apol. p. 162). This rendering 
certainly has the merit of softening the harshness of the juxta-posi- 
tion of rovrwv and radra. But I incline on the whole to think that 
in the context in which it stands ék rovrwy means ‘starting with 
this provision.’ Tavira must mean ‘ food,’ not ‘ land, sea, etc.,’ for 
it is the function of oixovopixy to deal with the former, not the latter; 
the word is perhaps in the plural because there are many kinds of 
food—rpody ék ys, tpodi ek Oadarrns k.T.A. 

26. yvavar. Cp. Phys. 2. 2.194 a 36, dv0 84 ai dpxovoa: tis vAns 
kai al yropifovoa réxvat, f TE XpwpEevn Kal THs TmoiTLKHs  apxeTEKTOVLKN. 
The ship-captain (representing 7 xpwpévn), moidv te rd eidos rou mda- 
Aiov, ywpiter kal émirdrre’ 6 dé (the dpxiréxrwy who superintends its 
construction), ék moiov £idov kal motwy Kunoewv ~ora, The claims of 
6 xp@pevos to be credited with knowledge are also maintained in 
Pol. 3. 11. 1282 a 14 sq. 

27. xat ydp. ‘For, if this were not so.’ 

31. For érei followed by ovr, cp. 1253 b 23-31. The house- 
holder must know bad commodities from good, but he need not 
know even the sound methods of producing or acquiring them. 
Co.-Cie: de Rep.. 5. 3. 5. 
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33. trav xpnpdrev. The article is probably added, because the 
meaning is ‘the commodities essential to the household.’ 

84. The use of the word pddtora implies that occasionally the 
means of subsistence may not vce tmrdpyew, in which case the 
householder must provide them as best he can. The territory of 
the State may be so infertile and the sea so barren of fish, that a 
resort to other modes of acquiring sustenance than the obtainment 
of vegetable and animal food from the soil and sea may be in- 
evitable. Aristotle’s meaning may be illustrated by the instance of 
Aegina: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 376, €umdpiov yap yeverba, dia th 
Aumpérnra tis xopas trav avOpomwy Oadarroupyovvtay éuropiKas. 

mpdétepov, 1258 a 23. 

35. The proof that it is for Nature to supply the animal once 
brought into the world with food, is that every creature finds its 
food in the unexhausted residuum of the matter from which it 
takes its origin, or in other words receives it from the hands of 
Nature (c. 8. 1256 b 7 sqq.: see note on 1256b 12). So we read 
in de Gen. et Corr. 2. 8. 335 a 10, dwavra pév yap rpederat Trois avrois 
€£ bvmep éoriv. Not only is the earliest food used by an animal 
born with him and the gift of Nature, but animals subsist through- 
out life on the products of the earth and water of which they are 
made (Meteor. 4. 4. 382 a 6 sqq.). Cp. Oecon. 1. 2. 1343 a 30, 
ére 3¢€ Kal rav Kara iow [f yewpyxn|* pvoe yap amd ris pytpos 7 Tpo- 
gy) waciv éotw, Sore xai Trois dvOpmmas and ris ys, and Lucr. 2. 1156, 

Sed genuit tellus eadem quae nunc alit ex se: 
Aristotle, however, would say ‘land and water,’ and would speak 
not of the mother, but of the unused residuum as the true source 
of food. But, if food is always won from land and water, all other 
commodities, it is implied, should be sought from the same quarter, 
and the Science of Supply should thus procure them. 

38. waow. Cp.c. 8. 1256b 7, 9 perv ody roan krnows tm’ airis 
paivera ths picews bi8opevn macw (i.e. mace rois (gos), though here 
mao. seems to mean ‘for all human beings,’ as in c. 2. 1253 a 30. 

2. dw d4\dqdwv stands in contrast to dd rév caprav Kai rav (dwv. 1258 b. 
Cp. Rhet. 2. 4. 1381 a 21, dd rovs éAevOepious Kal rovs dvdpeious tipoor 
cal rovs dixaiouvs* rovovrous 8 trokapBadvovar rods py ad’ érépwv (evras* 
rocoutot 8 ol amd rov épyd{er Oa, cal rovrwy ol amd yewpyias cai trav dAdwv 
of atroupyot paddiora. The idea is still further worked out in Oecon. 
I. 2. 13434 27, 9 8 yewpyix) padvora [xrncews émipéderal dre dixaia’ 
ov yap an’ avOporwv off éxdévrwv, Somep xanndeia wal ai peobaprixal, oft’ 
dxévrwy, Somep al modepexai. Here the writer has before him Plato, 
Soph. 219 D. 
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H 6Bohootatixy, ‘the trade of a petty usurer’ (L. and S.): see 
also Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 501, n. 7, who quotes 
from Etymolog. Magn. 725. 13, é80Aoardras ‘yoov of ’Artixol rods ddiya 
SaveiLovras eheyov irepBodixas. Aristotle’s objectidn seems to apply 
as much to lenders of large sums at usury as to lenders of small ; 
but we find roxorai card pixpov emi wodd@ singled out as objects of 
obloquy in the Nicomachean Ethics also (4. 3. 1121 b 34). Cp. M. 
Cato, de Re Rustica, praef.: maiores nostri hoc sic habuerunt, et. 
ita in legibus posuerunt, furem dupli condemnari, feneratorem quad- 
rupli; quanto peiorem civem existimarint feneratorem.quam furem, 
hinc licet existimari. See also Cic. de Offic. 2. 25. 89, and Sandys 
and Paley on Demosth. contra Steph. 1. c. 70. 

3. 814.76 x.7.X., ‘because profit is acquired’ (literally perhaps, ‘ the 
acquisition of profit results’: cp. for krjots, 1257 b 30 and 1256a 19), 
‘from money taken by itself, and not from exchange, for which 
money was introduced. For the ellipse of dd ‘rovrov before 
ép’ dep émopicOn, cp. 1. 3. 1253b 3: 5 (8). 5.13402 27: 4 (7). 
13. 1332a 29-30. In usury, according to Aristotle here, the profit 
comes from money taken by itself, not subjected to any process of 
exchange, nor converted into corn or any other commodity—the 
use for which it is intended. It was introduced to serve as a 
medium of exchange, not to grow, but usury makes it grow. It 
makes money come out of money, and hence the Greek word 
for interest (réxos), for as children are like their parents, so is 
interest money no less than the principal which begets it. Things, 
however, should be used for the purpose for which they exist 
(c. 9. 1258a 10); hence this mode of acquisition is in an especial 
degree unnatural. Népicpa vopicparos is perhaps, like Anuoodévns 
Anpoobevouvs, meant to express a filial relation. The nature of 
Interest on Money seems to be better understood in c. 11 (see 
below on 21). 

9. We now come to a chapter differing both in matter and 
manner from the chapters which precede and follow it, and for 
which we can hardly be said to have been prepared in advance. 
A friend has expressed to me a doubt of its authenticity, and even 
if we hold it to be Aristotelian, it might be (as some other pass- 
ages of the Politics appear to be) a subsequent addition, due 
either to Aristotle himself or to some succeeding editor. The 
question deserves examination, and it will be well to notice here a 
few considerations on either side. 

The opening words of c. 8 promise an inquiry into all kinds of . 
property and all forms of the Science of Supply. The question 
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whether the Science of Supply is a part of the Science of House- 
hold Management is here indeed singled out as the first question to 
be discussed, but we gather that other questions also will be 
treated. Still no reference is made to a division of the inquiry into 
a part relating to ra mpds ryv ywoow and a part relating to ra mpéds 
thv xpnow. C. 11, however, starts with this distinction. “Emei 8€ ra 
mpos thy ywaow Siwpixapev ixavas, ra mpds Thy xpnow dei diedOeiv (Cc. 11. 
init.). We have learnt—this seems to be the meaning—to dis- 
tinguish the sound and unsound forms of the Science of Supply. 
We have also learnt how far the olxovoyixcds has, as such, to con- 
cern himself with the Science of Supply; but we have not yet 
learnt in any degree how to practise this Science, nor which 
of its branches are most safe or most profitable or most alien to 
a freeman, nor generally what are the principles of successful 
money-making. There is nothing un-Aristotelian in giving advice 
to lovers of money-making (rots ripaoe rv xpnuatiotixny, Cc. II. 
1259 a 5), for Aristotle disapproves of the tyranny and the extreme 
democracy at least as strongly as he disapproves of a money-making 
spirit, yet he advises both these constitutions how best to secure 
their own continuance. Besides, States may find the inquiries of 
this chapter useful (1259 a 338q.). And if to us instruction how 
to farm and trade seems to fall outside the province of a treatise 
on Household Management and Politics, this was not the view of 
Aristotle’s time, for Xenophon had sketched in his Oeconomicus 
how a farm was to be managed; the only novelty’in this chapter 
is that it studies the principles of commercial success. 

And then again, if Aristotle does not prepare us in c. 8 or else- 
where in the First Book for a consideration of ra mpos tiv xpyow in 
relation to the Science of Supply, it is nevertheless the case that in 
entering on the question of slavery (c. 3. 1253 b 14 sqq.) he had 
announced his aim to be not only to arrive at conclusions on the 
subject better than those commonly held, but also to throw light 
on the use to be made of the slave (ra re mpds ryv dvayxaiay xpeiav 
wpev, 1253 b 15), and a similar inquiry respecting ypnyariorixy is 
not unnatural. Throughout the Politics ré ypyomov, no less than ro 
épbdv, is kept in view (see e.g. 2. I. 1260b 32 8q.: 6 (4). 1. 
1288 b 35 sqq.). 

On the other hand, the account given of xpnyariorun in c. II 
differs in many respects from that given in cc. 8-10. Three kinds 
of xpnuariorixy are now distinguished, not two only as before—the 
natural kind (or, as it is also now called, 4 olxeordrn), ) peraSrnrixn, 
and a kind midway between the two of which we have heard 
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nothing in cc, 8—ro, and we find labouring for hire (wcapvia) and 
lending money at interest (roxiopds) ranged under 7 peraPAntixy 
xpnuariorixn, Whereas in cc. 8-10 nothing has been said of pecOapvia, 
and é8odograrixn has been described as winning money, not from 
any process of exchange, but from the barren metal itself. The 
inclusion, however, of the work of the reyvirns, as a form of puo- 
@apvia, under 7 peraBAntiKy xpnyariorixy is quite borne out by 1. 13. 
1260b 2, where rexvira are said not to exist by nature, though 
it does not seem to agree with the recognition of the rexvirns 
elsewhere (4 (7). 8. 1328 b 21: 6 (4). 4. I291 a 1 sqq.) as 
one of the necessary elements of a State. The reference to 
writers on the subject and to ra Aeydpeva oropddyy (1258 b 39 sqq.), 
again, is in accordance with the advice given in Rhet. 1. 4. 
1359 b 30 sqq., and this passage of c. 11 may well have been 
present to the mind of the writer of the so-called Second Book 
of the Oeconomics, whoever he was (see Oecon. 2.1346 a 26 sqq.). 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, as has been observed elsewhere, may 
possibly have had a passage from this chapter (1259a 9 sqq.) 
before him. ‘The writer of the sketch or epitome of the Political 
Theory of the Peripatetics which is preserved in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. §7) would seem to be acquainted with the earlier 
part of c. 11 down to the notice of peraddeurexn, for he says, 60 6 kat 
ToAAG@y Eurreipov Seiv elvar Tov oikovopuxdy, yewpylas mpoBareias peradXelas, 
iva tovs Avotredeotdtovs Gua Kat Sikaordrovs Kaprovs Siaywookn: he 
may well have been acquainted with the later part also, though he 
does not mention anything from it. The following passage from 
the First Book of the Oeconomics may likewise be based on the 
teaching of c. 11—x«rjcews S€ mpaotn empédeca ) KaTa vow" Kata 
puow b€ yewpytxn mporépa, Kat Sevrepar Sorat amd Ths yns, otov peraddevtiKy 
kal et tis GAA Toiavty (C. 2. 1343 a 25 Sqq.). 

On the whole, I incline to think that this chapter is Aristotelian, 
and perhaps coeval with the rest of the First Book. 

10. mdvta 8€ ta ToradTa «.7.A. Stahr translates: ‘auf diesem 
ganzen Gebiet hat freilich die Theorie freies Spiel, wahrend die 
Praxis an nothwendige Bedingungen gebunden ist.’ Bern. and 
Sus. follow him in this translation, and Mr. Welldon’s version is— 
‘it is to be observed, however, that in all such matters speculation 
is free, while in practice there are limiting conditions,’ Vict. 
however translates—‘ cuncta autem huiuscemodi contemplationem 
habent libero homine dignam, usum vero necessarium ’—and 
I incline to this view of the passage. We have éAevéépa ayopd, 
4 (7)- 12. 1331a 32: €AevOépa émoriun, Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 27. 
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Prof. Tyrrell (Hermathena, 12. 28) ‘thinks it will be found that 
€devbepos when of two terminations always means “liberalis,” not 
“liber.” ’ The aim of the remark will then be to distinguish between _ 
what is liberal and what is not so in relation to these matters—an 
aim which appears also below, 1258 b 34-39, as well as in the 
contrast of évridrepa and avayxaidérepa épya, C. 7. 1255 b 28, and in 
5 (8). 2. 1337b 15 sqq. We are told, in fact, that though 
speculation about matters relating to the practice of ypnpariotiny 
is liberal, the exercise of the arts which fall under the head of 
Xpnuariotixn is not so. So in de Part. An. 1. 5. 645a 5 sqq. 
Aristotle tells us that he will treat of Zoology pndév mapaduray eis 
Svvapiv pyre atidrepoy pyre TyswTepov’ Kal yap év Tois m1) KEXapLopEevoLs 
aitay (SC. rev {dwv) mpds Ti aicOnow, Kata Thy Bewpiav duws 7 Snpioup- 
yicaca iats aunxavous ndovas mapéxes Tois Suvapévors ras aitias ywpitew 
kal pice proodpos. It appears from Plato, Laws 889 D, that there . 
were those who ranked agriculture very high among the sciences. 

12. €or 8€ «.7.A. Varro in his De Re Rustica (lib. 2. praef. 5) 
gives a similar account of the qualifications which a farmer should 
possess :—quarum (sc. agriculturae et pastionis) quoniam societas 
inter se magna... qui habet praedium, habere utramque debet 
disciplinam, et agriculturae et pecoris pascendi, et etiam villaticae 
pastionis: ex ea enim quoque fructus tolli possunt non mediocres, 
ex ornithonibus ac leporariis et piscinis. Compare also the open- 
ing lines of Virgil’s Georgics, and Cicero de Senectute 15. 54. 
The following passage of Varro, de Re Rustica (2. 1. 16) is very 
similar to that before us—in qua regione quamque potissimum 
pascas, et quando, et queis? ut capras in montuosis potius locis et 
fruticibus, quam in herbidis campis, equas contra; neque eadem 
loca aestiva et hiberna idonea omnibus ad pascendum. It will be 
noticed that Aristotle places ‘res pecuaria’ before ‘ agricultura,’ 
perhaps because pastoral farming long prevailed more extensively 
in Greece than agriculture (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
pp. 208 sqq., 313), perhaps because it was more lucrative (cp. 
Cic. de Offic. 2. 25. 89), perhaps because animals like the horse 
and ox deserve precedence. We hear nothing from him as to the 
employment of slaves as a source of profit. 

XPT pa (Cp. 30, dxdprwy pév xpnoinwy d¢) apparently takes up ra 
mpos tiv xpnow and bears probably somewhat the same meaning as 
in Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 15, ravra 8€ mavra cal dodady kai édevOepia Kai 
xpnowa’ fore 3€ ypnowa pév paddov ra xapmia, édevOépia bé ra mpis 
aGrd\avow Kdpmipa b€ Aéeyw ad’ dy ail mpdcoda, amodavorixa b€ ad’ dv 
pndey mapa thy xpnow yiyvera, 6 re Kal afcov. 
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kTpaTa is used in 2. 1. 1261a 5 in the same sense as xrncas, 
1261a 8, but here it seems to be used in a sense exclusive of 
yeopyia (cp. 17), and the illustrations which follow seem to show 
that its meaning is ‘farm-stock’ (Vict. ‘pecora’). Horses, oxen, 
sheep, and some other animals (15) are included under xrjpara, but 
not, it would appear, the water-animals and birds referred to in 19. 

13. mds. Vict. ‘quomodo habita et curata.’ 

14. xrfjots moia tus, ‘what course should be followed in the 
getting of horses,’ so as to secure the maximum of profit. Krijaus 
includes both breeding and purchase: sofa refers to quantity, 
quality, kind of animal, etc. 

15. tv hoitdv Lowy, e.g. mules, asses, swine, goats. As to the 
animals referred to, see above on 12. 

mpos GAAnAa. Vict. ‘oportet quasi conferre ipsa inter se, videreque 
x geht gregibus sive armentis boum maiores utilitates 
capiantur.’ 

18. 48n. Cp.-de Gen: An. 2. 6. 742° ‘19, To S€ mpdrepov Hdn 
mod\Aayas eotiv: ibid. 2. 6. 742b 33, apy & ev pev trois axwnros 
TO Ti eat, ev S€ Tois yivopevors On mAetovs: ibid. I. 20. 729 a 19, ek 
d€ TOU guuortavros Tp@TOV e& € évos non € ev yiverat peovoy, These passages 
may serve to illustrate the use of #6) in the text, though the 
word does not perhaps bear quite the same meaning in all of 
them. In the passage before us it may be roughly rendered by 
‘again.’ 

WiArys ... weputeupevyns. The distribution of the two kinds of 
cultivation throughout Greece is well described by Biichsenschiitz, 
Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 293-6. As to Italy, cp. Varro de Re 
Rustica, 1. 2. 6: contra quid in Italia utensile non modo non 
nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod far conferam Campano? 
quod triticum Appulo ? quod vinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro? 
Non arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota pomarium videatur? An 
Phrygia magis vitibus cooperta, quam Homerus appellat dumehdeo~ 
oav, quam haec? aut Argos, quod idem poeta rodvmupov ? 

pedttroupyias. As Vict. points out, honey was of more import- 
ance to the ancients than tous. See Biichsenschiitz, p. 228 sq., who 
remarks that ‘though sugar was known to the ancients, they used it 
solely for medical purposes, so that the only material they pos- 
sessed for sweetening food was honey. Plato’s citizens in the 
Laws are to be yewpyol kal vopeis kai pedtrrovpyoi (842 D). 

19. kat tav ddXwv Lew. Should we translate ‘and concerning 
the other animals, whether water-animals or winged,’ or should we 
supply ‘the management of’ before ‘ the other animals’ from the 
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latter portions of the words yewpyias, pedtrrovpyias? Perhaps we 
are intended to supply these words. Aristotle seems here to 
refer, not to fish and fowl in a wild state, but to poultry-houses 
and fish-preserves. In his time these appurtenances of a farm 
would be on a simple and moderate scale, wholly unlike that of 
the ‘villatica pastio’ in the days when Roman luxury was at its 
height (Varro, de Re Rustica 3. 3. 6 sqq.). Yet a great /x@vorpodeiov 
existed at Agrigentum early in the fifth century before Christ (Diod. 
Fis 25-4). 

20. ris . .. olketordtns xpnpatiotixis, ‘of the Science of Supply 
in its most undistorted form.’ The word oixeios is used by 
Aristotle in connexion with xvpws and with xara gvow, and in 
contradistinction to Big (see Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. also c. 9.1257 a 
12, ov TH olxelay xpnow, ov yap GAdXayns evexev yeyovev. 

21. tadra pdpia kal mpata. Médpia is sometimes used, like pépy 
(Bon. Ind. 455 b 40sqq.), of ‘ea quae naturam alicuius rei con- 
stituunt ac distinguunt’ (Bon. Ind. 473 b 55 sqq.), and this would 
seem to be its meaning here. The simplest elements of a thing 
are often called mpara, as in Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 5, mparta xai €Adyuora 
pépn oixias (see Bon. Ind. 652b 42sqq.), but here mpara appears 
rather to mean ‘the primary or leading elements’ (cp. peyotov 22) : 
see Bon. Ind. 653 a 26sqq., ‘mparos significat ipsam per se rel 
notionem et naturam (ut quae iam a principio sit et rem con- 
Stituat).’ So we have in 28, rijs mpwrns xpnyatiorexns (cp. Oecon. I. 
2. 13434 25 sqq.), and in de Caelo' 1. 3. 270b 2, rd mpa@rov rav 
gwpdrwy, The account now given of the various forms of the 
oixevordtn xpnpatiotixn, Which is referred to in 28 as % xara pvow, 
is not harmonized with the account given in c. 8 of the Pio 
included under the natural ypnuariorixyn : for instance, we now hear 
nothing of Aporeia, Aristotle, however, here mentions only ra mpara. 

THs S€ peraBAntixys. Already in c. 10.1258b 1 the unsound 
xpnuariorexn has been called peraSdAnrixn, instead of xamndixn, and 
here the change is especially necessary, for éumopia could hardly 
be brought under xamndicn without some sense of strangeness. 
‘Exchanging’ comprises, we are told, the transport and sale 
of commodities (éumopia), and the letting-out of money (roxopés) 
or of labour, skilled or unskilled (yso@apvia). ‘ This classification,’ 
says Biichsenschiitz (Besitz und Erwerb, p. 455), ‘nearly ap- 
proaches that accepted by modern political economy, inasmuch as 
the first of the three departments has to do with traffic by way of 
sale, and the second and third with traffic by way of letting, 
the object let out being in the one case capital (money, land, etc.), 
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and in the other labour. Aristotle, however, makes no reference 
to the letting of land. Biichsenschiitz points out that in Plato’s 
Sophist (219 D) pic@wors is already brought under peraPAnriny 
(Besitz und Erwerb, p. 251n.). He also compares Plato, Rep. 
371 E, of 8) mododvres thy rhs ioxtos ypeiay KexAnvra pioOwroi. In 
the passage before us Aristotle regards the work of the Bavavaos 
texvirns aS a form of proapvia: in Pol. 5 (8). 2. 1337b 12 sqq., 
however, pucOapyxai épyacia are distinguished from Bavavoo 
rexvat. 

22. vaukAnpia poptnyla mapdotaois. Sus. and others translate 
the first two words, ‘maritime trade,’ ‘inland trade’; but Biich- 
senschiitz (p. 456 and note 1) explains them otherwise. According 
to him, éumopia is here resolved into the three elements—the 
provision of a ship, the conveyance of cargo, and exposure for 
sale. The vavkdnpos lets out a ship, sometimes (Xen. Mem. 
3. 9. 11) himself taking passage in it; the merchant transports 
goods from point to point; and the salesman, wholesale or retail, 
sets out goods for sale. ’Eymopia is thus made to include the 
work of the xaos, if this interpretation is correct. That poprnyia 
does not refer exclusively to land-trade, appears from C. F. Her- 
mann, Griech. Antiqq. 3. § 45. 6 (ed. 2). According to Biichsen- 
schiitz (p. 458), the transport of commodities was effected in 
Greece almost entirely by sea. It should be added that the same 
individual might often be vav«Anpos, popryyds, and wholesale salesman 
in one, 

23. twapdotacts would probably be safer and less remunerative 
than vavkAnpia and goprnyia. As to the chances of vaveAnpia, see 
Eth. Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 21 sqq., and for the general dpos acganeias, 
Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 19 sqq. A shield-manufactory was safer than 
a bank (see Sandys and Paley on Demosth. Pro Phorm. c. 11). 
The remark in the text is interposed to give useful guidance in 
the practice of xpnuatioricn (cp. Ta mpos thy xpnow Sei SuedOeiv, 
1258b 9): we find a similar hint in Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 28 sqq. 

26. tov dtéxvwv «.t.A. is masc. There is no need to alter rexvav 
to rexur@v. Similar transitions occur in 1. 10. 1258a 33-34 (rov 
oikovépov . .. THs Umnpetixns) and 3, 1.12754 23-26. As the labour 
of the 67s is of a purely physical kind, he is nearly akin to the 
slave: cp. 1258b 38 and 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 21, Onrixdv al Sovdckdv. 

27. tpitov S€ etSos x.7.4. How can this kind be said to possess 
any of the characteristics of peraBdntuxn? Probably because, 
though the commodities it acquires are acquired from the earth, 
it does not seek wealth dw rév kaprav kai trav (gov (1258 a 38), but 
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seeks it from things dxapra pév xpnoa 8, such as timber-trees, just 
as peraBAnrixy seeks it dx’ d\AnAwy or from money. 

29. doa x.7.A. ‘(Having to do with) things won from the earth 
and from products of the earth not yielding fruit, but still useful.’ 
For the ellipse, see notes on 1253 b 3, 1256 b 26. Of commodities 
won amo yjs marble or chalk may serve as an example: timber 
is an instance of a commodity won dd rav and yas ywopevev 
dxdpreov pév xpnoivwy be. Metals probably fall under the former 
head, notwithstanding that they are called, together with some other 
mineral products, ra ¢v ry yj yevdpeva (Meteor. 3. 6. 378 a 19 sqq.). 

32. 75y, ‘again’ (see above on 18). The indifferent use of yevos 
and «ios should be noted here. Cp. Rhet. 1. 2-3, 1358 a 33-36. 

35. doptixdy. Cp. Rhet. 3. 1.1403 b 35, obmw 8€ ovyxetrae réxyy 
wept a’ray, émel cal ro mepl riy e~w Owe mponOev* Kai doxet oprixoy 
elvat, kaos iwodapBavduevov. To overdo the illustration of one’s 
- Meaning is oprixdy (Poet. 26. 1461 b 27 sqq.). And those who 
pay too much attention to rd xpyomov especially merit the epithet 
(4 (7). 14.°1333b 9: § (8). 3. 13938b 2). Cp. also 7 (5). 11. 
1315 a 40, mepiepyov d€ rd A€yew Kal? Exactov tov rowovtwy: Metaph. 
a. 3.995 a 8 sqq. 

eigi 8€... 39. dperys. These remarks come in with singular 
abruptness, and it is not clear that they are not an interpolation. 
On the other hand, there is something not quite satisfactory in the 
sequence, if we omit them and place émei 8 éorty évious x.7.A. im- 
mediately after oprixdy 8€ 1d évdcatpiBew. Susemihl places epi 
éxdarov 8€ rovrwy 33—r1d évdiatpiBew 35 after, instead of before, «iat 
3€—dperijs, but rovrwy 33 is thus robbed of its significance and not 
much is gained in any way. There is this to be said for the 
passage, that a somewhat similar reference to the varying dignity 
of different kinds of slave-work is to be found in c. 7. 1255 b 
27 $qq- 

36. texvixwtarar, According to Eth, Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 5, 
otparnyia and xuBepynruxn are instances of arts in which réyvn éori, 
mod pévrot kal rixns évumdpxye. Agathon, on the other hand, traced 
a relation between Art and Fortune in the well-known line, quoted 
in Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a 19, réxvn ruxny éorep$e wal roxy réxyny. 

37. Bavavodrarar. Those pursuits also are Bavavoo which de- 
teriorate the character or the intelligence (rv Wuxqv f thy didvoay, 
5 (8). 2. 1337 b 8 sqq.), but this does not conflict with what is 
said here. 

hwBovrar. For the third person plural after ra cdpara, see Bon. 
Ind. 4904 44 sqq. 
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38. doudtkdrarar. Cp. 1. 2. 1252 a 33: I. 5.1254 b 18. 

39. mpoodet, i.e. in addition to technical skill (cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 
ro. 1181 a 12). 

érel 8 éotiv x.7.A. According to Varro de Re Rustica 1. 1. 8, 
and Columella 1. 1. 7, both Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote on 
agriculture. See Menage on Diog. Laert. 5. 50. They probably 
refer to the Tewpyxd, which the list of Aristotle’s works given by 
the Anonymus of Menage names as spurious (No. 189), though in 
the Arabic list based on Ptolemaeus (No. 72) it is accounted 
genuine. See Aristot. Fragm. 255 sq., 1525 b 1 sqq., and Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. roo. n. 1, who adds—‘that Aristotle did not write 
on agriculture and the cognate subjects, appears from Pol. 1. 11. 
1258 b 33, 39. The Tewpyxa are thus probably spurious. Is it 
possible that Charetides of Paros is the same as the Chartodras, 
whose opinions as to manures are referred to by Theophrastus 
in Hist. Plant. 2. 7. 42? A Messenian named Charetidas figures 
in an inscription (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 240. 5, vol. i. 
p- 346). Apollodorus of Lemnos is mentioned by Varro and 
Pliny (see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, s. v.). 

3. ék ToUTwy, ‘with the aid of their writings’: cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
10, 1181 b 172. Rhet. 1..4;-3359: b. 40 ‘s0.% de“Gen. An. 1.1%; 
719 a 10: de Part. An. 2. 16.660 a 7. As to the collection of 
scattered notices of instances of commercial sagacity and success, 
Cp. 2. 5. 1264 a 3, mdvra yap oyxeddv evpnrat pév, adda Ta pev ov TVAK- 
tat, tois 8 ob xp@vrat ywooxorres, and Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 30 sq. An 
attempt to act on this suggestion appears to be made in the so- 
called Second Book of the Oeconomics: see Oecon. 2. 1346 a 
26 sqq. 

6. otov x.7.A. ‘such as the feat told of Thales.’ Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 600 A, adN oia 89 eis ta Epya copod avdpds modAai émivora 
Kal etpnyavor cis Téxvas 4} Twas G@ddas mpadkes Aéyovta, Gorep ad Carew 
te mépt tov MiAnoiov Kal "Avaxdpowos tov SxvOov; Kai here as 
elsewhere serves to introduce an example. It is not quite clear 
whether ofoy x.r.A. is adduced in illustration of the sentence imme- 
diately preceding or of ére 8€ . . . avAdeyerw. Perhaps Sus. is right in 
taking the former view of the passage—cp. tovro ydp €ort katavdnud 
Tt xpnuatiortxdv, Which seems to take up mdvra yap wpéAma rad’ 
€ort Trois Tiw@oe THY xpnpatiotixny, and also 12594 33, xpnomov de 
yropitey radra Kai Trois moXrixois, Which seems to refer back to the 
same words. The passage also gains in point when taken in 
this way, for it conveys a hint that Aristotle is aware how para- 
doxical the idea of xpnyatiorixoi learning anything from Thales 
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will appear to his readers. Tod MiAnoiov is added to distinguish 
him from the Cretan Thales mentioned in 2. 12. 1274 a 28. His 
ingenuity was proverbial (Aristoph. Aves 946); yet there was also 
a popular impression that he was godés, but not Ppdupos (Eth. 
Nic. 6. 7, 1141 b 3 sqq.). 

8. Thy godiav. Cp. Diog. Laert. 1. 22, nal mpadros codpds dvo- 
pabn (6 Garis) apxovros ’AGnynot Aapaciou, cab’ bv Kai of éxra cooi 
éxAnOnoar. 

tuyxdver 8€ xaOddou tr Gy, i.e. not confined to philosophers like 
Thales, but generally applicable in commercial transactions. We 
have not here a oodds devising a novel subtlety, but rather an 
instance of*the use of a recognized weapon from the armoury of 
XPnparioriKn. 

9. dve&ildvrwy ydp «.7.A. For the construction, cp. 2. 12. 
1274 a 25. The charge against philosophers was a common- 
place (Anaxippus ap. Athen. Deipn. 610 f: Plato, Gorg. 484 C 
sqq.: Isocr. adv. Sophist. §§ 7-8: Eth. Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 
17 sqq.). 

11. éx tis dotpodoyias. The Egyptian priests claimed to be able 
to predict xaprév pOopas 4 robvavriov modvxapmias by means of their 
observation of the stars (Diod. 1. 81. 5). 

12. edwopyoarvta, cp. Plutarch, Sulla c. 26, evmopnoavra trav avyti- 
ypapav. 

ddiywr. The point of fthe story lies in the smallness of the 
capital. Thales only paid down the earnest-money of the rent of 
the olive-presses which he hired, trusting to his future profit to 
pay the rest. If we compare Cic. de Divin. 1. 49. 111, non plus 
quam Milesium Thalem, qui ut obiurgatores suos convinceret 
ostenderetque etiam philosophum, si ei commodum esset, pecuniam 
facere posse, omnem oleam, antequam florere coepisset, in agro 
Milesio coemisse dicitur, we shall see that though this passage is 
very similar to the passage before us, Cicero’s version of the story, 
nevertheless, as Vict. remarks, misses the point, for only a large 
capitalist could have done -what Thales is described as doing. 
Cicero can hardly have had this passage of the Politics before 
him; still less can Pliny, who tells the story of Democritus 
(Hist. Nat. 18. 28). The version of Hieronymus of Rhodes, though 
abbreviated, is nearer to the Politics—¢not cai 6 ‘Péd:0s ‘lepamvvpos. ev 
1 Sevtépp trav oropdbny tropympdrwv, dre Bovddpevos digas [6 Garis | 
paov elvas mdoureiv, popas pedXAovons éAatav fceaOa, mpovonoas éuoba- 
caro ra éhatoupycia kal rapmeota auveide xphyara (Diog. Laert. 1. 26). 
We cannot, however, be certain that Aristotle and he were not 
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drawing from some common source. If the story is true, it would 
seem that a citizen of Miletus was legally capable of renting 
_Olive-presses in Chios. Chios and Miletus both belonged to the 
Ionic Confederacy, and a special friendship seems to have existed 
between the two States (Hdt. 1.18: 6.5). This may have made 
the thing easier. 

Siadodvac is used because the owners of the presses were many. 

13. 7° is displaced as elsewhere by being added ‘ei vocabulo quod 
utrique membro commune est,’ Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.: cp. 
peragu te Tav eidev kal trav aicOnrav, Metaph. K. 1. 1059 b 6: dAda 
pry ovde Staywynv re macoly dppdrret Kal tais HAtkiats amodibdvae Tais ToL- 
avras, Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339 2 29: vopitovres rév Te Tod €AevOépov ior 
€repdv twa elvat Tov moXtTiKoU Kal mavtwy aiperdraroy, Pol. 4 (7). 3- 
1325-410: 

15. For the two participles éxyucOotvra, ovddcEavra, cp. 8 (6). 5- 
1320 b 8, diadapBavovras rots amédpovs adopyas didevras tpérew en 
épyacias, and Plato, Rep. 465 C, ra 8€ mavrws mopiodpevor Oepevor mapa 
yuvaixds Te kal oikéras, Taptevey mapaddvres. But here the participles 
are in different tenses. 

17. mAourety, ‘to become rich,’ as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20. 

18. pév odv (‘so then’) is here used as in c. 2. 1252 a 34. 

19. émidegv... THs gopias. Cp. Plato, Hippias Minor, 368 C, 
codias melons emiderypa. 

‘But, as we said, the plan adopted by Thales—that of trying 
to secure oneself a monopoly—is a general principle of the science 
of money-making.’ To rowvroy is explained by édy tis . . . katagKevd- 
¢ew: compare the use of édy in Rhet. 3. 5. 1407 b 19, and of érav 
in Metaph. M. 1. 1076 a 30. 

21. 8.6. Having said that this plan is not confined to philosophers 
but embodies a broad principle of money-making science (xpnyatio-_ 
muxdy 20), Aristotle points out that some States practise it, when 
they are in want of money (xpnyudrav 22). See on the subject of 
State-monopolies in Greece Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p- 547 sqq., who traces them at Selymbria (Oecon. 2. 1348b 
33 sqq.), Byzantium (1346 b 25 sq.), and Lampsacus (1347.48 
32 sqq.), and refers to the scheme of Pythocles at Athens (1353 a 
15 sqq.) and to the measures of Cleomenes, the governor of Egypt 
(1352b 14 sqq.). ‘There is no evidence,’ he adds, ‘that mo- 
nopolies were anywhere used in Greece, as they have often been in 
modern States, as a permanent source of revenue. ‘Nay,’ 
Aristotle continues, ‘in Sicily an individual with whom a sum 
of money had been deposited’—he seems to have had a larger 
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amount at his disposal than Thales—‘ resorted to a similar device, 
but he found that his success aroused the jealousy of the ruler of 
the State.’ Thus the story incidentally bears out the assertion 
made in 21-23, that States occasionally seek revenue from sources 
of this kind. The hero of this story may probably have been 
a rtpane{irns: cp. Demosth. Pro Phorm. c. 11, 9 & épyaoia (of 
banking) mpooddous éxovca éemuiwdivouvs and xpnudtwy dAdorpioy, and 
see Biichsenschiitz, p. 502. 

24. ouverpiaro. Compare the use of cvvwveicOa in Theopomp. 
Fr. 219 and Plutarch, de Cupiditate Divitiarum c. 3. 524 B. 

25. tav oSypeiwy. Bern. ‘iron-mines’: Sus. ‘iron-works. The 
latter rendering is perhaps the more likely to be correct, as the 
metal would come from smelting-works, even if the ore was 
obtained in Sicilian mines, which may possibly have been the case, 
for iron-ore is still ‘found in the mountains of Sicily’ (A. K. 
Johnston, Dict. of Geography, art. Sicily). Aetna and the Lipari 
islands were famed in myth as the scene of the labours of 
Hephaestus and the Cyclopes (Virg. Georg. 4. 170 sqq.: Aen. 3. 
675 sqq.: 8. 416 sqq.: Ovid, Fasti 4. 287 sq.). 

éumropiwv. The merchants are conceived as sojourning at the 
éurdpia (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 11 sqq.), which would usually be on 
the seacoast or not far from it, like the Peiraeus or Naucratis (ris 
Alyirrov 1rd éumdpov, Aristot. Fragm. 161. 1505 a 14). Not every 
city was an éymdprov. 

26. éwwde. Note the tense. 

27. ris TYwqs, i. e. the usual price charged for iron. His winnings 
appear to have been due, in part to the advance on the usual 
price, which though small mounted up in proportion to the large 
quantity of iron sold, in part to the large returns which even the 
usual price brought to the merchants. 

emi tois mevtyjkovta taddvtos éréAaBev éxatdv. Cp. Matth. 25. 
20, Kupue, mévre rddavrd pos rapédwxas* ide, GAAa wévre rddavra éxépdnoa 
én’ avrois, and Strabo p. 701, Sv ria xowa nal adrors "Ivdois iordpyra, 
ds Td paxpdBiov Sore cal rpidxovtra émi rois éxardv mpoodapBaver. The 
article may be prefixed to mevryxovra raddvros because the sum 
originally invested was fifty talents, or it may be added for the 
same reason for which it is prefixed to 8éka in Xen. Oecon. 20. 16, 
padiws yap dip els mapa rovs déxa diapépa rp év dpa épydferOa, on 
which passage Dr. Holden remarks, ‘ where parts of a whole are 
stated in numbers, the article is sometimes prefixed to the numeral 
“to denote the definiteness of the relation” (Madvig, § 11, Rem. 6).’ 
Bernays translates, ‘he gained a hundred talents in addition to the 
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fifty which he had laid out’: Mr. Welldon, ‘he realized 200 per 
cent. on all his outlay.’ Perhaps the passage quoted from St. 
Matthew makes in favour of Bernays’ interpretation, though the 
article is probably to be explained in the same way as in the 
passage of Xenophon. 

28. todrov pev ody x.7.A. This man brought on himself expulsion 
from the State, while Thales won applause for his wisdom, but yet 
the two men proceeded on the same principle. Mev ody is answered 
by pevrot 31. 

31. douppdpous. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 20, cupdepdvras exer rois 
mpdaypaow. Dionysius probably objected to the whole available 
supply of a commodity so important both in war and peace as 
iron finding its way into the hands of a single private individual 
and coming to be obtainable only at an enhanced price. He would 
also hold that a private person had no business with a monopoly; 


- monopolies would in his view be for the State. Besides, tyrants 
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usually sought to keep their subjects poor (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 18) 
and distrusted the rich (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 15 Sqq.). 

33. kal Tots moXtTiKOIs, i.e. to statesmen as well as to heads of 
households (cp. c. 8. 1256 b 37, Ore pev roivuy ore tus KrytiKy Kata 
vow Trois olkovdpos Kal Tots moXutixois, and Eth. Nic. 6. 5. 1140b 10) 
and to those who hold the science of money-making in high esteem 
(125925). For xpnomov yrwpifew, cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 4 33, xpNomor 
& &xaorov airéy yvwpifey. 

34. moddats yap médeot x.t.A. A large revenue was essential to 
the working of the extreme democracy (Pol. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
I sq.); States frequently at war were also bound to have plenty of 
money at command (2. 9. 1271 b 11). Households stand less in 
need of exceptional sources of income. 

35. ties kal mrodtTevovtat, i.e. in addition to those who pursue 
these aims in private life. See Schneider’s note, vol. 2. p. 65, on 
the sopicrat at Athens, but Eubulus is probably referred to—cp. 
Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15 sub fin., and Theopomp. 
Fr. 96 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). See also Plato, Laws 742 D, 
and the account of the good citizen given in Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 
1446 b 33. 

For taéta as the object of modtrevovrat, cp. 2. 7. 1267 a 18. 

37. Emei 8€ «7A. ‘Since we distinguished’ (in 1. 3. 1253 b 
3 sqq.) ‘three parts of ofkovoyikn’ (for mv, cp. Metaph. A. 6. 
1071 b 3, émel & joav rpeis ovcia, and de Caelo 1. 3. 269 b 33), 
the question arises, with which of them is olkovoyie most con- 
cerned? We have seen that the oixovopixdéds as such can hardly 
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be said to be directly concerned with xpnparioruyn: but with 
which of the three relations that make up the household—yapixn, 
garpixn, Seomorun—is he most concerned? This is the question 
which Aristotle apparently intends to raise here (compare the 
solution given at the beginning of c. 13), but his articulation of it 
is in unusual disarray. He has no sooner enumerated the three 
parts of oixovoyinn, than he proceeds to refer to the account which he 
has already given of dearorixn, and to distinguish the rule exercised 
by the husband over his wife from the rule exercised by the father 
over his children, with the object apparently of showing that the 
two latter relations represent a higher kind of rule (moAcrixn or Baci- 
Aux) than the former—the result being that olxovoyixy is more con- 
cerned with rarpixn and yapexn than with deomorixy (cp. 1. 5. 12548 25, 
dei Bedtiwv 7 apxn 7, Tv Bedridvwv dpyouevwv, and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 
27, Tov yap Seomorixas dpyew 7 Tav eAevOépwv apyxi) KadXiwy Kai paddov 
per’ dperys), and that it is more concerned with deororixy than with 
XPNHATLOTLKT. 

39. xai ydp. Vict. ‘statim autem causam affert, cur distinxerit 
copulam patris ac liberorum a copula viri et uxoris} docet enim illa 
imperia diversa esse.’ 

Gpxewv, sc. épapev (latent in hv, 37) tov olxovduov, The reference 
would seem to be to c. 3. 1253 b 4 sq. 


ds éhevOepwv pev duoiv, i.e. rod dpxopevov yapw (4 (7). 14. 
1333 4 3 sqq.), or perhaps for the common good of ruler and 


Tule (5. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.). Contrast 8eamorexr apn, 3. 6. 1278 b 


32 8qq. Hoderixyn, Bacwdixn (3. 7. 1279 a 33), and dpiotoxparixy dpxn 
(3. 17. 1288 a 11) are forms of » ray eAevOépwv dpxn. It may be 
questioned whether it is quite an adequate idea of » ray édevOépav 
dpx7 to make it consist simply in ruling for the benefit of the ruled; 
Marcus Aurelius (Comment. 1. 14) seems to understand it other- 
wise. 


1. wodkttixds, ‘as a citizen-ruler rules over his fellow-citizens.’ 1259 b. 


Tlodirexy dpxn is said in 3. 4. 1277 b 7 to be the kind of rule which 
is exercised Over trav dpoiwy T@ yéve Kai trav €AevOepwr, but this account 
seems too wide, for the rule of a father over a child would then 
fall under modcrixy dpxn: in 1. 7. 1255 b 20 it is explained as 
€devOépwv cai iowy dpxn, and this seems more exact, but we must 
bear in mind that under tow are included proportionate, as 
well as absolute, equals. Todsrix) dpyn usually implies an inter- 
change of ruling and being ruled (cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq.), but it 
does not necessarily do so (cp. c. 1. 1252 a 15)—it does not do so 
in the case of the wife, nor does it do so in the case of the rule of 
VOL, II. e 
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vods over Spefis, which is moderexi kai Barren (1. 5. 1254 b 5). The 
relation of husband and wife is elsewhere described as dporoxparixy 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 32 sqq.: 8. 13. 1161 a 22 sqq.), because 
it should be such as to assign 1d dpud{ov éxaor@ (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 8. 
1294 29, Soxet d€ dporoxparia peév eivat padiora TO Tas Timas vevennoOat 
kar’ dpernv). Aristotle holds that though on the whole and as a rule 
the man is superior to the woman, there is nevertheless work which 
she can do better than he, and that account should be taken of this « 
fact in determining the position of the wife in the household. 

2. ei py mou x.t.A. Sus. ‘was nicht ausschliesst, dass das Ver- 
haltniss sich hie und da auch wider die Natur gestaltet,’ and so 
Mr. Welldon: ‘wherever the union is not unnaturally constituted.’ 
Sepulveda, on the other hand, supplies as the nom. to cuvéornke, 
not 7 Kowwvia, but ‘mas et femina,’ translating ‘nisi ubi praeter natu- 
ram constiterunt, and Lambinus ‘mas,’ translating ‘ nisi forte ita 
comparatus est, ut a natura desciverit.’ I incline, however, to take 
cuveotnke aS impersonal and to translate ‘except where there is a 
contravention of nature. See Bon. Ind. 342 b 20 sqq., and for 
cuvértnke Tapa vow, ibid. 731 a 20-27. As to the impersonal 
use of verbs in Greek, see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sqq. 
The following epigram on James I is quoted by the late Mr. Mark 
Pattison in his copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics (1839) : 

‘Rex fuit Elisabeth, nunc est regina Iacobus.’ 

A. év peév ody «.t.A. Mev odv appears to be answered by & g. 
In most cases of political rule, indeed, there is an interchange of 
ruling and being ruled, which does not occur in the case of husband 
and wife. Free and equal citizens, in fact, aim at being equal in 
nature and differing in nothing. (I take r6 dpxov kai ro dpydpevoy to 
be the nom. to BovAera.) Yet even here differences do not wholly 
vanish, for the holders of office seek for the time of their magistracy 
to have their position marked by a distinctive aspect and bearing, a 
distinctive mode of address and marks of respect; thus if there is 
an equality of nature, there is a temporary inequality in externals 
even among like and equal citizens. The relation in which the 
citizen-ruler stands to those over whom he rules during his term of 
office is that in which the male permanently stands to the female. 
(Cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 30 sqq., where the same idea appears that even 
€AevOepor kal toot are differentiated by the fact of their holding or 
not holding office.) The husband, we learn, rules his wife as a 
citizen-ruler rules his fellow-citizens; he is marked off from his 
wife less by a difference in nature than by a difference oyxnpact 
kai Adyots kat tysais, The father, on the contrary, is different 
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in nature from his child (1259 b 14). Aristotle does not, perhaps, 
always abide by this view of the relation of husband and wife; 
thus in Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11344 26 sqq., rd moderexdy dixarov, which 
obtains éni xowwvadv Biov mpds 1rd elvat aitdpxecay, édevOepwv Kai towv 
) xar’ dvadoyiav 4 car dpOudr, is said not to obtain even between 
husband and wife, though the conjugal relation comes nearer to 
realizing it than any other household relation, but only ré olkovopexdy 
dixacov—indeed in this very book of the Politics (c. 13. 1260 a 29) 
he requires from the wife a submissive silence before her husband. 

7. Srav, ‘for the time during which.’ 

{nret, sc. rd dpyov. The claim made by a ruler (Amasis) is 
mentioned in illustration. Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 10, Ty ToLavrny yap 
lodrnra (ntei 6 Bios: 7 (5). 8. 1308a 11, & yap em rod mAnbors 
(nrovow of bnporixol ro ivov: 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 4, det yap (nrovar rd ico 
cal rd dixaov of Arrovs, of dé kpatouvres ovdev Gpovtifovew. 

8. oxypact. Lamb. ‘ vestitu,’ Bern. ‘die Tracht,’ but ée6jr and 
oxnpare are distinguished in Eth. Nic. 4. 9. 1125 a 30 (cp. Rhet. 
2. 8. 1386 32, if ¢oOjr is the right reading in this passage). Sepulv. 
and Giph. ‘ornatu:’ Vict. ‘vestibus.’ Perhaps ‘aspect and bearing.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 739 b 59-7404 5. 

Aéyous, ‘ mode and matter of address.’ 

kai (before “Aaors) as elsewhere introduces an instance. Amasis 
is an instance of ‘that which rules after being ruled.’ He had been 
a subject and was now aruler. He claimed that, like the utensil 
referred to, which had been recast to form the image of a god and 
now was an object of veneration to the Egyptians, he should be 
treated for what he was, not what he had once been. Cp. Hdt. 
2.172. A somewhat similar metaphor is used by Themistocles in 
Aelian. V. H. 13. 39. 

9. del... Trodrov Exes Tov tpdmov, ‘at all times, not merely for a 
term, stands to the female in this relation.’ 

ll. 1d yap yevvicav. Tevvay is used of the female as well as the 
male (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1334b 36: de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 3), but 
Aristotle is here evidently thinking of the father, not the mother. 

Gpxov éotiv, cp. Metaph. A. 7. 1072 b 10, €& avdyns dpa éariv dy, 
and Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 19, écovra dvadépovres. It is not identical 
with dpye: the participle is used in an adjectival sense, ‘a per- 
manent quality being predicated of the subject’ (Holden, Oecono- 
micus of Xenophon, Index p. 36 *). 

12. Bacihixijs elSos dpxijs, ‘the specific nature of royal rule.’ 
Sus. ‘was denn eben die Form einer kéniglichen Gewalt ergiebt.’ 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 24, } pév yap warps mpds vicis nowwvia 

ee 
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Boweias exes oxjpa, Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 30, ev dpydvov cide, and 3. 15. 
1286 a 2 sq. 

14. tov Bacitéa todtTwy dmdvtwv. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 
24-27, 7) pev yap marpds mpos vieis Kowwvia Baoireias exer oxipa, 
TOY TéKVoY yap TO Tatpi pede evredOev S€ Kal “Ounpos tov Aia matépa 
Mpooayopever, TaTpiky yap apxy BovAerae 7 Baowdeia etva. Homer is 
praised for using the words ‘ father of gods and men’ to designate 
the Kingship of Zeus over gods and men. For, Aristotle proceeds, 
the father is the truest type of a King. The King, like the father, 
‘should surpass those he rules in nature’ (‘indole,’ Bon. Ind. 
837 a 52, cp. Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 39, dua 76 rH vow ioous eivae ravtas), 
‘but be one with them in race.’ 

15. pév should logically have followed gice, but, as Bonitz 
observes (Ind. 454 a 20), who compares 6 (4). 5. 1292b 12 sqq, 
‘interdum non ei additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur.’ 

C.18.° 18. ¢avepdy totvuy. So far as the protasis introduced by emed in 
1259 a 37 survives the long series of considerations which break in 
upon it in 1259a 39-b 17, it here finds its apodosis, which is in- 
troduced by roivuv, as elsewhere by éore (Bon. Ind. 873 a 31 sqq.) or 
possibly &¢ (Bonitz, Aristotel. Stud. 3. 122 sqq.). For the connexion 
of the whole, see note on 1259 a 37. Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
had described with much zest the mixture of vigilance and geniality 
with which the thrifty Ischomachus gets everybody connected with 
his farm, from his wife and his steward downwards, to strain every 
nerve for the increase of his substance, which is, according to him, 
the aim of oixovoyia (cp. Oecon. c. 6. 4, 7 S€ emornun aitn—i.e. 7 
oikovouia—ecaivero 7) otkous dvvavra avéew avOpwmo). In tacit opposi- 

, tion to Xenophon, Aristotle here presses the consequences of the 

/ principle which he has established in the foregoing chapters, that 
xpnparvorixn, and even its soundest part, is in strictness no part of 

| oikovopta, but only an auxiliary art (bmnperexn), and that though 
| oixovopia will not be indifferent to the goodness or badness of the 
| property it uses (1258 a 26), its business is nevertheless rather to 
| care for the excellence of the human beings with whom it has to 
\ deal, and for that of the free rather than the slave. The original 
elie of this view may well have been Socrates (Cleitophon 
407 A sq.: see Wyttenbach on [Plutarch] de Liberis Educandis 

c. 7.4 E), but traces of it appear in Plato, Politicus 261 C and Laws 
443 E, and we find doctrines of a similar kind ascribed to Cynics 
like Diogenes (Aelian, V. H. 12. 56: cp. Diog. Laert. 6. 41). The 
views of Crassus, who was not unacquainted with the teaching of 
Aristotle (Plutarch, Crassus c. 3), may possibly have been influenced 
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by the passage before us (see the account of them given in Crassus 
c. 2. and above, p. xvii). Cato the Censor is praised by Plutarch 
(Cato Censor, c. 20) for combining with keenness as an economist 
care for the welfare of his wife and children. For the relation 
of the Stoic and Epicurean conceptions of olxovopia to those of 
Plato and Aristotle, see Schémann, Opusc. Acad. 3. 234 sqq. 

19. Thy tav dpdxwv xtHow, ‘inanimate property.’ Cp. 2.7. 1267b 
10, THY THs yos Know, and I. 9g. 1257 b 40, rv Tov vopioparos ovciay, 

20. Thy Tis xtycews, dv Kadoduev mdodrov. Sus. ‘als diesen * 
(inanimate property) ‘in den tiichtigen Stand zu setzen, den man 
Reichthum und Wohlhabenheit nennt,’ dv xadovpev mdrovroy being 
explanatory of dper) «rncews, cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 18, mdodros* 
dperi) yap Krirews Kai mowmtixoy ToAdGr | dyabar. | 

21. tav éXevOdpwv paddov FH SodAwv. For the addition of the article 
before éAevOépwr and its absence before 80vAwv, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 4. 1449 a 1, where Rhet. 2. 13. 1390a 16, paddAov (aot Kara 
Aoyrpov #} Kata 7d HO0s is quoted. It is, however, possible that a 
slightly depreciatory significance attaches to the omission of the 
article before dovAwy, as in Agesil. 11. 4, foxes d€ €Eopedeiv pev ravro- 
B8arois, xypjoOa b€ rvis dyabois. Cp. I. 7. 1255 b 32-33- 

Tp@tov pev odv «.t.A. Mev otv here as often elsewhere is 
introductory to a clearer definition of what has just been said. 
(The peév is apparently answered by 8¢ 28.) Aristotle has spoken 
in the preceding sentence of an dpery 80vdwv, and the thought 
occurs to him that there are two senses of dpern, and that he may 
be understood merely to inculcate on the master the communication 
of technical excellence to the slave (cp. 1260 b 3 sqq.). Hethere- 
fore loses no time in raising the question, what the virtue isin the ____ 
case of slaves, which he has said the householder i are for and 
promote : is it merely dpyavixi) cat Siaxovixs) dpery, or are they capable 
Of 6:x) dpern? (For the terms in which the question is raised, cp. 5 
(8). 5. 1339 b 42, od pny adda Cyrnréov pn Tore TovTO pev TUpBEANKe, 
rimrépa 8’ aris » vows éariv f Kara ri elpnuevny xpeiav.) Aristotle 
had defined the natural slave in the words, écv éariv épyov n rov 
goparos xpiats, kal ror éar’ dn’ av’rav BéAriorov, I. 5.1254 b 17—words 
which went farther even than the well-known saying in Homer 
(Ody. 17. 322), that Zeus in taking away a man’s freedom takes away 
half his virtue—and he feels that a doubt may well be raised whether 
a slave is capable of moral virtue. The course of the argument on 
this subject seems to be as follows: —‘ The answer is not easy, for 
if the slave has moral virtue, how does he differ from a freeman? 
Yet if he has it not, the fact is. surprising, seeing that he is a man 
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and shares in reason. ‘The same question, however, arises as to 
the wife and child, and it is better to put the question in its most 
comprehensive form—is the virtue of that which by nature rules 
the same as the virtue of that which by nature is ruled, or different? 
(It will be seen that Aristotle abstains for the present from raising 
any question as to that which neither naturally rules nor naturally 
is ruled.) If we say that both have complete virtue, why should 
the one rule and the other be ruled? If again we say that their 
virtue differs in degree, the same question arises, for between ruling 
and being ruled there is a difference not of degree, but of kind. 
If, on the other hand, we say that one has virtue and the other not, 
how can the ruler rule well, or the ruled obey well, without virtue? 
Both, it is clear, must have virtue, and virtue must have different 
kinds, just as there are different kinds of that which is by nature 
ruled. We are familiar with this in the case of the soul; in the 
soul there is a part which naturally rules and another which natur- 
ally is ruled, and to each of these two parts we attribute a virtue of 
its own. But if these two parts, related to each other as naturally 
ruling and ruled, exist by nature, then other pairs also, destined by 
nature to rule and be ruled respectively, exist by nature—the 


\ master and slave, the husband and wife, the father and child—and 


, each member of these three pairs has a virtue of its own varying 
\ according to the constitution of the soul in each and the work 


\each-has to perform.’ We must bear in mind that in the Meno 
of Plato Socrates is made to assert the identity of the temperance 
and other virtues of women and men, in opposition to the sophist 
Gorgias, and that Aristotle’s object here is to show that virtue 
varies with social function, the virtue of the ruled not being the 
same as the virtue of the ruler. It is, however, also his object to 
show, in opposition to those who confined virtue to the ruler 
(3. 4.1277 a 20), that rd hice: dpydpevor, whether wife, child, or slave, 
is not without moral virtue, but has a sort of virtue varying with 
its psychical constitution and the function it discharges. Here 
therefore, as elsewhere, Aristotle steers a midway course between 
two extremes—the view of those who denied virtue to the ruled, 
and the view of those who identified the virtue of women and men. 

24. cwhpootvyn «.t.4. These virtues are instanced as those most 
likely to be found in slaves, more likely than peyadowuyila, ppdvyors, 
or godia. 

tov €fewv. For this use of the gen., Susemihl rightly compares 
I. 13. 1260 b 2 (already referred to by Schn., vol. 2. p. 68): 3. 5. 
1278 a 27: 3. 13.1284 b 11 (if 1? are wrong): 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 30. 
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26. ger... duporépws. ‘For whichever alternative we adopt, 
difficult questions arise’ (Lamb. ‘dubitationem habet, utrumcun- 
que dixeris’). “Eye is probably here impersonal; see Bon. Ind. 
305 b 31 sqq., and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sq. 

cite yap €ort, SC. dpern tis SovAov. 

32. nai... 8y. See note on 1. 2. 12534 18. 

33. wétepoy ... érépa. This is not exactly the same question 
as had been raised about the woman and child just before ; 
perhaps it is already felt to be paradoxical to deny to the dpyépevov 
gvoe the possession of any kind of moral virtue. Besides, the ques- 
tion now raised is that which Socrates had raised (1260 a 22), and 
Aristotle is much preoccupied with his view on the subject. 

34. ydp justifies émoxerréov by adducing difficulties which arise. 

KahoxdyaSias. The question is put as paradoxically as possible, 
for xadoxayaia is precisely the type of virtue from which slaves and 
women and children are furthest removed: see L. Schmidt, Ethik 
der alten Griechen 1. 333 sq., who refers to Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 16, 
mepi trav Grwv (dedeyero Zwxparns), a rods pév ciddras ryeiro Kadovs 
xayabovs elva, rovs 8 dyvooivtas dvdparodwdes dv Sixaiws kexdnoba. Ka- 
Aoxayabla is the virtue of knights and hoplites (Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 
18 sqq.). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 4. 7. 1124 a 1, €oue pév ov 7) peyado- 
Wuxia olov kéopos tis elvat rev dperar’ peifous yap airds moti Kai ov 
yiverat dvev éxeivov’ 3a rovro xaderov tH GAnbeia peyadrsuxov eivar’ od 
yap oldv re dvev xadoxdyabias: Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207 b 20 sqq.: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 10 sqq. The conception of xadoxdyaéia is 
still further worked out in Eth. Eud. 7.15. 

87. rd Sdurd. Cp. 1. 1.12524 9. 

38. od3éy, ‘not at all,’ as in Probl. 10. 35. 894 b 13. 

40. dpyxOjcerar. The fut. med. dpgovra occurs in a passive 
sense in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36. 


1. SeAds. Cp. Plato, Laws gor E, decdias yap &xyovos &y ye npiv 1260 a, 


dpyia: Aristot. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 b 10, da deiav cai dpyiav, and 
below 1260 a 36. 

3. tadrns 8... dpxouévwy. These words are often translated— 
‘and that there are different forms of virtue corresponding to 
the differences between the naturally ruled.’ But then hitherto, 
as Susemih] remarks (Hermes (1884), Bd. 19. Heft 4), Aristotle 
has been dwelling on the difference between ruler and ruled, not 
on the differences between various ruled elements, and if éomep here 
means ‘ corresponding to,’ we certainly expect éomep xai rod dice 
dpxovros kai dpxopuévov, Not domep xal rav pice dpxdvrwv cal dpxo- 
pévev, the reading to which the rendering found in two MSS. (a, z) 
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of the ve/us versio points—‘ quemadmodum et natura principantium 
et subiectorum ’—for hitherto, as Sus. sees, though he accepts this 
reading, no stress has been laid on the fact of the existence of different 
forms of dpxovra and dpydpeva: on the contrary, it is on the dif- 
ference between 16 dpxov and 16 dpxdpevov and their respective épya 
that the existence of different forms of virtue has been rested. 
Perhaps, however, é07ep does not here mean ‘ corresponding to,’ 
but simply ‘as indeed ’—so that our rendering will run ‘and that 
different types of virtue exist, as indeed differences also exist 
between the naturally ruled. Compare the use of dozmep in I. II. 
1259 a 35, ToAAais yap wéreor Set xpnyaticpod, Somep oikig, paddov de. 
Aristotle’s meaning will then be, that there is nothing more surpris- 
ing in the fact of ruler and ruled having different types of virtue 
than there is in the fact of the naturally ruled differing in character. 
He has already said in 1. 5. 1254 a 24, kal edn moAAd Kal dpxdvrwv Kai 
apxopever éoriv, Kat det BeATiov 7 apxn 7) Tov BeATiver dpxopevov, Per- 
haps, however, ris dperjs should be supplied before rav pice 
apxounevwv, and the translation should be—‘as indeed differences 
also exist between the virtue of one naturally ruled element and 
that of another.’ Those who take éomep in the sense of ‘ corre- 
sponding to’ will be much tempted to read domep cal rav pices ap- 
xévTwy Kal dpxopuevwr, but this reading rests, as has been said, only on 
the authority of one or two MSS. of the ve/us verszo, the rendering 
found in which may represent nothing more than a conjectural emen- 
dation. This change of reading might, indeed, be dispensed with, 
if an ellipse of mpds rd pice apxov or mpds ra hice apxovra could be 
supposed between éo7ep kai and trav dice apyopevwy (compare the 
ellipse of pds riv Wuynv in 5 (8). 5.1340 b 17). But éomep need not 
mean ‘corresponding to,’ and probably does not. (Since writing the 
foregoing note, I have become acquainted with the following 
annotation by the late Mr. Mark Pattison in the copy of Stahr’s 
Politics already referred to (above on 1259 b 2). Stahr translates 
in this edition—‘ diese aber ihre Verschiedenheiten hat, so gut 
wie die, welche von Natur zum Beherrschtwerden und zum 
Herrschen bestimmt sind.’ The annotation is—‘if the words 
[dpxévrwy kai] are to form part of the text, surely the meaning is, 
not “so gut wie die,” but “ have differences corresponding to the 
differences between the natural ruler and the natural ruled.” But 
all the MSS. appear to omit them, and the meaning is—“ and in 
the same way as there are differences between the virtues of the 
‘ruler and those of the ruled, so there are differences between the 
virtues of the different species of the ruled.”’).. | ’ 
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4. xai todro x... I take the literal rendering to be—‘ and this 
has at once led the way for us in the case of the soul’ (‘ this’ being 
‘the existence of a natural ruler and a natural ruled, each with a 
virtue of its own’). For tpyyyra in this sense, compare Plato, 
Lysis 217 A, dp’ ody cal Kaas... icpnyeirat Hpiv 7rd viv deydpevor ; 
and the use of the word mpoo8oroeioba in de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 b 3. 
epi rv wWuxnv is perhaps not far removed in meaning from éy rq 
Wuxn (cp. Bon. Ind. 579 a 29 sqq.). The soul is one of the things 
that lie nearest to us, and on examining it the phenomenon of 
which we are in quest appears, and thus we are guided to detect 
it in other cases also. Cp. Plutarch, de Fraterno Amore c. 2 ini, 
kairo. td mrapdderypa THs xpnoews tav adeAdav n icis ov paxpay 
€Onxev, GX’ ev alto TH Gopatt ta mreiota Tov dvayxatwy dita Kal 
adedpa kai didvpa pnyayvnoapérn, xeipas, mddas, Gupata, dra, pivas, édi- 
dagev dre xr. The perfect ipnynra may be defended, either as re- 
ferring to the previous assertion of the existence of a ruling and 
a ruled element within the soul (1. 5. 12545), or as implying 
that the soul affords an already forthcoming and familiar example 
of the fact—cp. de Part. An. 1. 3. 643 b 10, dei metpacOa AapBavew 
kara yévn Ta (Ga, as irynvO' of modo Bropicavres dpyiOos yévos Kal iyOvos. 
Schiitz’ conjectural addition of ra before epi rv Wuyxnv simplifies the 
passage, but is perhaps unnecessary. It should be added that Vict. 
takes ipnynra in a passive sense (‘incoeptum est’), and that Bonitz 
also (Ind. 807 b 46) gives it a passive meaning. The correctness 
of this view, however, is open to doubt. For the thought, cp. 4 (7). 
14. 1333 4 16 sqq. 

6. olov does not seem here to exemplify but to explain, as in 
9.43. 3204) 7, 

8. tév dddwv, ‘other things besides the rational and irrational 
elements of the soul.’ 

Sore x.r.4. Thurot (Etudes, p. 18), with most others, translates 
the words éore dice: ra mreiw apxovra kai dpydpeva ‘de sorte que la 
plupart des &tres commandent ou obéissent par nature,’ and fails, 
not without reason, to find a satisfactory meaning in the words when 
thus translated, adding ‘du moins la legon vulgaire ne se lie pas 
avec ce qui suit immédiatement.’ Hence he proposes to read dere 
mrelo ra ioe dpxovra kal dpydpyeva, But is not another interpreta- 
tion of ra mdeiw possible? May not the meaning of the passage 
be as follows—‘so that not only is this one case of a ruling 
element and a ruled natural, but the plurality of cases of the same 
thing which we observe are natural too—I say “ plurality,” for the 
free rules the slave in one way, and the male the female in another, 
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and the man the child in a third, and while (pév) the parts of 
the soul exist in all these, they exist differently in each.’ The first 
conclusion drawn is, that in a plurality of cases we find a ruling 
element and a ruled, both existing by nature. The reason for proving 

eir naturalness is that only ra @ioe: dpyovra kai dpydpeva have a moral 
virtue of their own; thus the reyvirns, being neither @vce nor fully 
a slave, has not a moral virtue of his own, except so far as he is 
aslave. From this first inference Aristotle passes on to a second— 
that of a diversity of psychological constitution and of moral virtue 
in every ruling and ruled element subsisting by nature, according 
as the function discharged in each case is absolute and complete 
(76 drA@s Epyov) or falls in various degrees short of being so. For 
Ta Teim Gpxovra Kai dpxdpeva, cp. de Gen. An. 2. 7. 7464 12, émet 
d€ ra pév povordka, Ta b€ modutdéKa TOY ToLOvTwY eoTl (wv, Kal Ta TAEL@ 
rév éyB8pvev (‘mehreren Embryen,’ Aubert and Wimmer) rév 
avtov Exeu tpdmov to evi: de Caelo 1. 8. 276 b 19, & Tots mrcioow 
ovpavois (‘in den mehreren Himmelsgebiuden,’ Prantl). So we 
have of woddot civdeopo (‘a multiplicity of conjunctions’) in Rhet. 
3. 5. 1407b 12, and of woAAol Oepamovres in Pol. 2. 3. 1261 b 37: 
cp. also Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 50 R, réAda ottrws dyama Tra apxdpeva 
tovs apxovras. ‘Thurot, as has been said, would read dare meio ra 
ioe apxovra kai dpxydpueva, but this conclusion seems hardly to be 
that to which the preceding words point. Bernays avoids this 
objection in his rewriting of 8-17, as does also Susemihl in his 
still more sweeping reconstruction of 8-20 (Qu. Crit. p. 359: 
Hermes 19. 588 sqq.), but no MS. gives them any support, nor 
am I convinced that any change is necessary. 

1l. Ta pdpia tis Wuxis, i.e. 7do GAoyov and 1d Adyoy €xov: cp. 
de Gen. An. 2. 4. 741a 2, ra & dda podpta tis Wuyxqns (other than 
1) yevvaca kai Operrixy Wuxn) Trois pev bmdpxet, Trois 8 ody bmdpxet Tav (por. 
To give the slave 76 Aoyov éxov, rd mabntixdy must be counted here 
(as in Eth. Nic. 1.6. 1098 a 3 and 1. 13. 1103 a 2) as part of 7d Adyor 
éxov, not of ré @oyoy, for he has not the more indubitable element 
of rd Adyov €xov, rd Bovdevtixdy (12604 12: Cp. 3. 9. 1280a 
32 sqq-), which is apparently identical with that which is called 
7d Aoyorexdy in Eth. Nic. 6. 2.1139a 12. Thus in 1. 5. 1254b 
22, he is said xowwveiv Adyou rocovrov dcov aicOaver Oat Gdda py Exe. 

13, dxupov, ‘imperfect in authority,’ ‘imperfectly obeyed ’~— 
cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 10. 1151 b 15, Avmovvrat, éav dkupa ta airav 7) Sorep 
Wnpiopara, In women 16 BovAeurixdy is there, but often does not 
get its own way. 

14. dredés. Cp. Plato, Laws 808 D, éo@ yap padtora [6 mais] éxe 
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mnyiy tov hpoveiy unm xarnprupévny, and Rep. 441 A-B. Cp. also 
Aristot. Phys. 7. 3. 247b 18 sqq., where the child is described 
as in a state of voix rapayn, which must settle down before it 
can become gpévipov ral émiorjpov. In Eth. Nic. 3. 4. 1111 b 8 
mpoaipeois, and in Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 8 vous, are denied to the 
child, who is said in Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119 b 5 to live car’ émOvpiay, 

dpoiws «.7.A., i.e. the moral virtues, like the parts of the soul, 
exist in all, but differently. The construction of this sentence seems 
to be—imodnmréov roivuy dvayxaior (elvat) dpoiws €xew Kai epi ras HOKas 
dperds, deiv pévx.tr.d. For the omission of elva, see Bon. Ind. 43 a 6, 
2394 9 sqq., and cp. c. 9. 1257 b 32. A somewhat similarly con- 
structed sentence occurs in Magn. Mor. 1. 18. 1190 a 15 sq.: cp. 
also 28, dd deci, Somep 5 roinrhs elpnxe meph yuvatkds, ovTw vopitew eye 
sepi mavrav, Bekker and Sus., however, begin a fresh sentence 
with troAnrréoy, 

16. dcov «.t.A. "“EmBadd\ee or some such word needs to be 
supplied here, but Aristotle follows pretty closely the language of 
Meno in Plato, Meno 72 A, xa6’ éxdorny yap rav mpdkewv kai rev 
WAuKi@v mpds Exagrov Epyov éxdot@ Hudav t) dpern €atw. Compare also 
for the thought Plato, Rep. 601 D. 

17. 88 «.7.4. ‘Hence the ruler must possess moral virtue in its 
complete rational form, for any function taken absolutely and in 
its fullness belongs to [and demands] a master-hand, and reason is 
such a master-hand’ The function of healing, for instance, is pre- 
dicated émd@s of the physician who directs and superintends the pro- 
cess, and only in a qualified way (ws) of the subordinate who 
carries his directions into effect: cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 21, pddwora d¢ 
kai mparrew éyopev kupiws Kai trav éefwrepixav mpdtewy rovs rais diavoias 
dpxiréxrovas, Cp. also Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152b 1, mepi 8€ ndovas 
kal Avmns Oewpjoa tov Thy moditixny iocopoivros’ ovtos yap Tov 
Tédous dpyxiréxrwy, mpds & Brérovres Exacrov 1d pev Kaxdy Td 8 dyabdv 
drhas Aéyouev, and Marc. Antonin. Comment. 6.35. As to redéav... 
thy nO dpernv, cp. Magn. Mor. 2. 3. 1200 a 3, 9 reAcla dper) tmdpget, 
fv &papev pera ppovnoews elvae: Eth. Nic. 10. 8.1178 a 18, rd 8 dpOov 
tav nOxav (dperav) xara riv ppdvnow: Pol. 3. 4. 1277b 18 sqq. 
(especially 4 8€ ppdvnots dpxovros iios dperi) porn, 25). 

21. odx 4 adth wd. Cp. 3. 4.1277b 20 sqq. This teaching 
is anticipated in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 26, fore yap éxarépou dpery 
(i.e. dvdpds Kal yuvacxos). 

22. XZwxpdrys. Cp. Plato, Meno 71-73, though the absence of the 
article before Zwxparns seems to imply that Aristotle is speaking of 
the historical Socrates, not of the interlocutor in the Meno. Anti- 
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sthenes agreed with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 6.12). On the views of 
Socrates and Plato respectively as to the unity of virtue, see Zeller, 
Plato, E. T. p. 448 sqq. Plutarch seeks to prove in his De Virtute 
Muliebri, that though there are differences between the virtue of men 
and that of women, just as there are differences between the same 
virtue in different men (e.g. the courage of Ajax and Achilles), yet the 
virtues of women are not specifically different from those of men. 

24. tas addas, SC. dperds, i.e. cwppooivn kat duawooiwn. The 
word apern is so easily supplied that it is often suppressed—e. g. in 
3. 5. 1278b 1 and § (8). 4. 1338b 15. 

touTo, i.e. the conclusion stated in 20-24. This had been 
reached through premisses relating to the virtue of give dpyovra and 
dpxépneva in general, but it might also have been reached by ex- 
amining the subject more in detail, as for instance by examining the 
virtue of women, children, and slaves separately and successively 
(kara pépos padXov emoxorovow). ‘This seems from what Meno says 
(Plato, Meno 71 E) to have been the method followed by Gorgias. 

25. xa@ddov. For the place of xa6édov, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 17. 14554 24 (p. 184). The thought is too characteristic 
of Aristotle and recurs too often in his writings to need much 
illustration, but reference may be made to Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1107 a 28 
sdq.: Pol,.2.,6. 1265495: KRhet. 2; 19. 1303:a16.sqq. 

26. 15 €& exew thy Wuxyv. Plato had said this in Rep. 444 D, 
Gpern pev dpa, ws Eorxev, vyiewd Té Tis dy ein Kal KddXos Kal evekia Wuxis. 

7d ép8ompayetv. As to the omission of #, see critical note. For this 
definition of virtue, cp. Plato, Charmides 172 A: Meno 97. 

27. éaprOpodvres, as in Plato, Meno 71 E, mpérov pév, ei Bovr&« 
avdpos aperny ... et Sé€ Bovder yuvatkds daperny... Kal GddAn €otl mados 
dpetn, Kai Ondeias Kai appevos, kai mpeaBurépov avdpds, ei pev Bovdet, 
erevbépov, ei S€ BovdAer, SovAov: cp. also 77 A. 

28. 8.6 seems to introduce an inference from the general tenour 
of 17-24. 

_ 29. & mointys, here Sophocles (Ajax 293). Cp. Athen. Deipn: 
559 a, where the following lines are quoted from the “Ymvos of 
Xenarchus : 

Eir cic of rérriyes ovx evdaipoves, 

ay tais yuvativ ovd’ dsrioiv horas ev; 

30. mdvtwv, slaves, children, and women. For the thought, cp. 
men, Rep Lacs 3. 48a, 

For the asyndeton at yuvaixt, compare the somewhat similar ex- 
amples adduced by Vahlen in his note on Poet. 25. 1460b 23 
(p. 261 sqq.). i 
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31. odxém. Cp. de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 315 b 3. 

32. mpds Td Tédos Kal Tov *youpevor, ‘relative to the fully developed 
human being’ (contrasted with dreAns: cp. I. 2.1252 b 31, réAos yap 
avn éxeivwv) ‘and to his guiding authority.’ The child is apparently 
regarded as finding in his father the fully developed type of man- 
hood which he himself is designed ultimately to realize and as ac- 
cepting guidance from him. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1249 b 6, dei 8n, 
onep wai ev trois Gots, mpds TO apxov (nv Kai mpds thy e&w xara thy 
évépyevav tiv Tov dpyxovros, olov BovAov mpds Seanorov Kal éxagtov mpos 
tiv éxaorov KaOnxovaay apynv: Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119 b 7, and 3. 
§- L113a 5 8qq. 

33. dpotws S€ x.7.A. For the thought, cp. Menander, Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 56: 

"Euol mods éotl cai xatadvy) Kai vdépos 

kai Tov Sixaiov rou tr ddixov mavros Kpiris 

6 Seondrns’ mpos rovtov eva det (hv eye, 
and Fragm. 150: 

"EdevOepos mas et SedovdrAwrat, vine, 

dvaiv b€ Sovdos, Kai voy Kai deondry. 

depev, e.g. in c. 5. 1254 b 25. 

35. The construction of rocotros with érws does not seem to be 
very common. See with respect to it Weber, Die Absichtssiatze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 33, who compares Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 29, kai ras 
épyacias (8¢i) ottw veveunoba rws pi) dua xuwdvvevowow dracw. 

36. éddeiy. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 54) compares 7 (5). 1. 
1303 D 9s 47): 14: 13943 6: 

dmopyjcee 8 Gv tis x.t.A. It would be possible to take dpa (37) 
and # (39) as in the same construction, and the whole sentence 
dpa—meiorov as dependent on dmopnoee (for dpa followed by # in 
indirect interrogations, see Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 43 sq., 
and on Poet. 4. 1449 a 7), but 4 dapépe rodro mXcioroy is probably 
not a part of the question raised: it is rather Aristotle’s own 
solution of the dmopia (see Bon. Ind. 313 a 7 sqq., and compare the 
very similar passage, 7 (5). 9. 1309b 8-11). The difficulty raised 
is—‘ if we allow the existence of an dper? dodAov, because the slave 
needs to possess it, must we not also allow the existence of an 
Gpern Texvirov?’ 

40. xowwvds CLwis, ‘is a sharer with his master in a common 
existence’: cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 16, ris dpyis eldn mova rhs wept dvOpwrov 
kal tiv Kowwviay ris (wns, and other similar phrases collected by 
Lasaulx, Ehe bei den Griechen (p. 13, note 22). It was only of 
ice dpxépueva that the possession of a form of moral virtue was 
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proved in 1259 b 32 sqq. Cp. Plin. Epist. 8.16: servis respublica 
quaedam et quasi civitas domus ést. 

moppwtepov, ‘less closely attached to the master. Cp. 3. 5. 
1278 a 11, trav 8 dvayxaiwv of pév vi Aetroupyovvtes Ta Tovaita SovAot, 
oi d€ Kowol Bavavoot Kai Onres. 

1260b. 1. dpwpropéevny tid exer Soudeiay. Sepulveda translates ‘ deter- 

minatae cuidam servituti addictus est,’ and explains in his note that 
the Bdvavoos rexvirns is not a slave for all purposes, but only for the 
performance of a definite servile task. The extent of his slavery is 
determined by his épyov: cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300a 15, # é« mdvrov 
i) ék Twvadv apwpiopevar, olov  Tiunpate # yéver it) aperh Hf Tur ToLOvT® 
aA, and Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1159 b 33. 

kat 6 pev Soddos «.t.A. The artisan is not only rather an adjunct 
of the household than one of its ruled members, but he is also not 
by nature. He is nota dice: dpxyopevoy, and all that has been proved in 
the foregoing is that pice: dpxoueva possess a moral virtue of their own. 
Nature has indeed provided men with materials for dress and con- 
sequently for shoemaking (1. 8. 1256b 20), but the shoemaker 
works for hire and practises pucOapvia, which was brought under the 
unnatural form of xpyyarioriey in 1. 11. 1258b 25. Yet in 4(7). 8. 
1328 b 6 and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 1 sq. artisans are admitted to be a 
necessary element in a State; it seems strange then that they are 


not by nature. 
\ 2. Tav G\\wy texvitav. For the gen., see note on 1259b 24. 

3. pavepdy toivuy x.t.4. The reasoning is—we have seen that the 
slave possesses a certain ministerial form of moral virtue over and 
above his technical excellences, and that his moral virtue is relative 
to his master, who is his end and guiding authority; hence it is 
from the master gva master, and not from the master as possessing 
the decrorixy émuotnpn, that the slave must derive the kind of moral 
virtue which he ought to possess. The concluding part of the 
sentence, if it were complete, would apparently run—redéay €yovra 
tiv nOckny apeTny, GAN’ od thy SdacKadixny €xovta tay epywy SearoriKny. 
Nothing is gained, as it seems to me, by introducing rév (with 

. Bern. Sus. and others) before ri ddacxadkixny. The point insisted 
C “on by Aristotle appears to be that the master should be the source 
of moral virtue (in a subordinate and ministerial form) to the slave 

qua master, and as possessing complete moral virtue and reason, 

not as possessing the deomorixy emornun: it is not, that the master 

nd nobody else is to be the source of moral virtue to the slave. 
Aristotle had said at the commencement of the chapter (1259 b 20), 

that the householder should care for the virtue of his slaves, and 
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he has now made it clear what sort of virtue he should seek to 
produce in them. In 1. 7. 1255 b 30 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 3. 13254 
23 sqq.) the deororix) émornpun has already been said to be nothing 
great and to be in no way of the essence of the master. Socrates 
and Plato, who had denied the name of dSeordrms to any one not 
possessed of the science of deomorixy, are here glanced at; Aristotle 
perhaps also remembers the picture of the deamérns in Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, himself training his slaves to be efficient servants. 
Xenophon, however, had already in the same work depicted the 
householder as teaching his slaves justice (mepapar éuSBdlew «ls 
tiv Suaoovvny rovs olxéras, Oecon. 14. 4: compare his account of 
the training of a housekeeper, ibid. 9. 13), and in this Aristotle is 
thoroughly with him. 

5. 81d A€youow ob Kadds of Adyou rods Sovous dwoorepodvres K.T.A. 
When Aristotle speaks of énirags in connexion with the master of 
slaves, he has in his mind éwirafis mepi ra dvayxaia: cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1325 a 25, ovdév yap rd ye dovdAw, 7 Sovdos, ypjoOa cepvdv 7 ydp éni- 
rakis 1) wept ray dvayxaiwy ovdevds peréxet TOV kadoy, and I. 7. 1255 b 33, 
gore 8’ aitn 9 émiornun ovdév péya exovoa ovd€ wepvdv, a yap Tov dovAov 
ériaracOa dei roveiv, éxeivov dei tavta éerictagba emrarrev. The drift 
of the passage before us, therefore, seems to be—‘ the master should 
be the source of moral virtue to the slave, hence he should not con- 
fine himself to commands relating to the slave's discharge of his 
servile functions.’ But then comes the question—what is the mean- 
ing of of Adyou rovs 8ovAous droorepovyres? Bern. and Sus. translate 
‘those who forbid converse with slaves’—Stahr, ‘ those who with- 
draw rational admonition (die verniinftige Zurechtweisung) from 
slaves’ (cp. Xen. Oecon. 13. 9, dvOpdnous 8 Ears mBavwrepous moreiv cab 
Adyy, éemdecxviorta Hs cuppeper aitois weiMecOa) ; but I incline on the 
whole, following Bonitz (Ind. 436 b 50) and the earlier commenta- 
tors, to explain Adyov here as ‘reason’ (cp. 1260a 17-19 and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 33, dre 8é weiGerai mws ind Adyou 1d Groyor, pnvver 
cal } vovOérnows xai maca émripnois re Kal mapaxAnois), though it 
should be borne in mind that the two senses of the word Adyos, 
‘reason’ and ‘reasoning,’ often tend to pass into each other. We 
still have to ask, however, what is the meaning of of Adyou droore- 
poivres. The earlier commentators explain the words ‘ those who 
deny that slaves partake in reason’ (cp. 3. 1. 1275 28, xairos ye- 
Aoiov rovs xupwwtdrouvs dmroorepeiv dpxjs), but perhaps their meaning 
rather is ‘ those who withhold reason from the slave’ (by withhold- 
ing the reasoning which is its source, 1. 5. 1254b 22). For the 
relation of Adyos to the moral virtues, see Eth. Nic. 6.1, With 
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the teaching of the passage before us may be compared that of Eth: 
Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 10, cuvacOaverOa dpa Sei kat rov idrov om ~orw, 
rovto de yivoir’ dy ev To avy Kal Kowwveiv Adywv kal diavoias’ ott yap 
ay ddgeve TO oulny emt trav avOparev héyecOa, kal ovx domep emt Trav Boo- 
Knpdtrov TO ev TO aiT@ vewerOa. What is here said of the intercourse 
of two friends may hold to a certain extent of the intercourse 
between master and slave. The reference in of Adyou rovs dSovAous 
drootepotvres x.T.A. is to Plato, Laws 777 E: cp. also 720 B sqq. 
Pallas, one of the favourite freedmen of the Emperor Claudius, 
‘would not deign even to speak to his slaves, but gave them his com- 
mands by gestures, or, if that was not enough, by written orders’ 
(Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 87). According to Clement of 
Alexandria (Aristot. Fragm. 179. 1508b 7 sqq.), ov8€ mpooyeday 
SovAos "ApiororéAns eta. Is not this writer thinking of what Plato 
had said in the Laws ? 

6. doxovtes. ‘Infinitives following certain verbs (of saying, 
thinking, etc.) sometimes contain a Dictative force... The 
governing verb gets a different and a stronger meaning: to 
“say”? becomes to “recommend” or to “pray”’ (Riddell, 
Apology of Plato, p. 148). doxew is used of philosophers setting 
forth a dogma. 

7. vouletrntéov yap «.t.A. Aristotle does not say why (Vict. wishes 
that he had), but his reason probably is that the slave’s one 
chance of sharing in reason is to receive it in reasoning from 
outside. The child (1260a 13) has 1d BovAeurixdy already, though 
as yet imperfect, whereas the slave has it not; all he has is the 
power of recognizing reason when set before him by another. One 
of Menander’s characters says, in a fragment which perhaps belongs 
to the ’AdeAgoi (fr. 2: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 69)— 

Ov Avmovvra Set 
maOdpiov dpOovv, adda kat meiGovrd Tt. 

Aristotle’s view would probably strike his contemporaries as 
a decided paradox, for Pseudo-Plutarch, de Liberis Educandis 
c.12. 8 F, most likely expresses the view commonly taken—x«dxeivé 
gnu, Sev rovs maidas emi ra Kaha tov énirndevpdtwy dyew mapawécect 
kat Adyows, py pa Aia mAnyais pnd’ aixiopois. Aoxet yap mov raira 
rois SovAots paddov 7 Tois €devOepors mpemev amovapx@ou yap kat 
gpitrovat mpos tovs mévous, Ta pev Sia Tas adrynddvas Tov TANyav, Ta 
dé xai dia ras UBpes: cp. also Ecclesiasticus 33. 28. 

8. wept 8 dvSpds «.7.A. Nothing of this kind appears in the 
Politics ; its inquiries, in fact, seldom assume this delicate ethical 
character. There are a few words as to the mutual behaviour of 
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husband and wife in Oecon. 1. 4. 1344 a 138q. which may pos- 
sibly reproduce some part of Aristotle’s teaching. See also the 
Latin translation of a fragment on this subject (which can 
hardly be from the pen of Aristotle) in Val. Rose, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 644 sqq. 

11. 15 xadds. See Bon. Ind. 291 b 25 sqq. 

12. év trois wepi tds wokttefas. The First Book (of mpa@ro Adyo, év 
ols mepi oixovoulas diwpicbn Kai Seomoreias, 3. 6. 1278b 17) is here 
marked off from ra wept ras modireias: cp. ) mpatn peOodos mepi trav 
modireav, 6 (4). 2.1289 a 26. So in Rhet. 2. 24. 1401 b 32, the 
phrase of év rais modcreias occurs, and Plato’s Republic seems to have 
been sometimes spoken of as ai wodreia (cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293b 1, 
Gonep Uddrwv ev rais modreias: see for other instances Henkel, 
Studien, p. 10). 

14. taira, i.e. dvjp Kai yun, réxva cai marnp, though only raides 
and yvvaixes are mentioned in 16; it is perhaps taken for granted 
that the training of the head of the household will be relative to 
the constitution. 

Thy 8€ rod pépous x.t.A. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 29, péptov yap 
éxagtos tis ToAews’ 7 8 emipéedeca méuKey Exdorou popiov Brérew mpds 
THv Tou GAov émyedesay. 

15. mpds thy twodtteiav. The virtue of the part must be adjusted 
to the virtue of the whole; hence the virtue of the woman and 
the child must be adjusted to the constitution, for the consti- 
tution is the standard of virtue in the wéds, the whole to which 
they belong. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: 5 (8). I. 13374 
11 sqq. The course followed in 4 (7). 14. 1332b 12 sqq. is 
quite in conformity with this principle, though we are concerned 
there only with the children, or probably the sons, not with the 
women; éj\ov yap (says Aristotle in that passage), os dxoovbeiv 
Benoee Kal tiv madeiay Kata ri diaipeow ravrny (i.e. the decision 
whether the same persons are always to be rulers or not). 

18, ai pév yap x.7r.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 781 A sq. 

19. of xowwvol ris wodtteias. Cp. 3. 3.1276b 1, gore 8€ (4) mors) 
kowwvia roditay modureias, and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 28, det 8€ dei mapadap- 
Bavew éx tov Bedriovos Snuou rods Kowwvors. 

20. dor’ éwei x... Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 459. 3) holds 
that ‘ these last five lines are evidently added by the “ redaction” to 
form a transition to the Second Book.’ The opening paragraph of 
the Second Book, however, accords but ill with the close of the 
First (see note on 1260b 27); in fact, «cal mpdrov 23. . rijs 
dpiorns 24 would be better away, though it certainly is the case that 
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the designers of ‘best constitutions’ are criticised in the Second 
Book before actual constitutions like the Lacedaemonian, etc., are 
criticised. It is possible that the closing words of the First Book 
were added by a bungling editor, but it is also possible that 
Aristotle himself may be in fault. The opening paragraph of 
the investigations which now constitute the Second Book of the 
Politics may have been imperfectly harmonized by him with the 
closing sentence of ra mept oikovopias Kai deororeias, just as the 
sequence of the Third and Fourth (Seventh) Books is not absolutely 
perfect, and the programme of the Politics given at the close of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is departed from to a large extent in the 
Politics itself. Or again the opening paragraph of the Second 
Book may have been an after-thought of Aristotle’s, and the book 
may have originally begun ’Apyiy 8€ mp@rov mounréov x.r.r. This is 
perhaps less probable, as ravrns ris oxéyrews 37 seems to refer back 
to Gewpnoa mepi tis Kowwwvias THs moditixns 27. It is impossible to 
penetrate these secrets of the workshop; one thing, however, 
should be borne in mind, that-the-eemponent_parts of the Politics 
are not’ as closely welded together as they might be, and-often_look 
as though they were more or less separate works. This makes 
defects of ‘callida iunctura’ less surprising. 











BOOK II. 


27. Ewe 8¢ x.t.4. The First Book ends, cai mpaérov émoxeopeba 
mept Tov amopnvapevay mept THs ToAtTelas THs apiotns. ‘The Second 
begins by premising that Aristotle’s aim is to inquire what form of 
political union is best for those most favourably circumstanced— 
a fact which had not been stated before—and then proceeds to 
argue that this involves a preliminary review of ‘ other constitutions 
than that to be propounded by Aristotle’ (ras @Xas modureias), 
whether actual working constitutions (termed «ipua in 2. 12. 1274 
b 27) held to be well-ordered, or schemes in good repute put forward 
by individual inquirers. ‘The two passages are evidently not in 
strict sequence. The opening paragraph of the Second Book is not 
perhaps absolutely inconsistent with the closing words of the First, 
inasmuch as all that is said at the close of the latter book is that those 
who have put forward views with regard to the best constitution will 
be first dealt with, but it appears to ignore them. Inc. 12. 1273 b 
247 sqq- the plan of the book is still further extended to include a 


notice of of drognvdpevoi tt wept modcreias generally, and even of those 
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who were the authors of laws only and not of constitutions. 
Isocrates (Nicocl. § 24) refers to the Lacedaemonians and Cartha- 
ginians as admittedly possessing good constitutions; Polybius (6. 
43) adds Crete and Mantineia, and in the opinion of some, Athens 
and Thebes. Plato (Laws 638 B) speaks of Ceos and the Italian 
Locri as well-governed. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 599 E and Crito 52 E. 

29. tds GAXas woktteias, ‘others than that which I am about to 
set forth’: cp. map’ avras érepov, 33. It is possible that these 
words may be used in the same sense (‘other than my own’) in 
4 (7)- 4. 1325 b 34. ee 

31. +t tuyxdvwow t. In eleven passages at least of the genuine 
writings of Aristotle, if the MSS. are to be trusted, we find ¢ 
followed by the subjunctive. These are as follows:—30b 14, 
66 b 9, 636b 29, 1261 a 27, 136a 20, 27, 179 b 22, 343 b 
33, 1279 b 22 (avpS8auwm, Vat. Palimpsest), 1447 a 24, and 
the passage before us. (In 1132a 11 K> has the subjunc- 
tive after xnav «i: see also 322 b 28, 326a 6, 645b 31, and 
Susemihl’s apparalus criticus on 1323 a 2.) In the frst four of 
these passages the subjunctive is used with «ai «i, e/, 008’ dy e, and 
éonep dy ef: in the remainder with «dy «i. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 1. 35 sqq., Bon. Ind. 217a 31 sqq. and 41a 26 sq., 
and Eucken, de Partic. Usu p. 59 sqq. All the MSS. but pr. P* 
and possibly © have rvyxdvwow here, and all except P* and possibly 
Y have Axton in 1261a 27. Vahlen’s instructive discussion of the 
question as to the construction of x4y ei with the subjunctive in 
Aristotle’s writings results in the conclusion that its use is ‘very 
doubtful’ and in Poet. 1. 1447 a 24 he substitutes «dy « rvy- 
xavovow for «dv el rvyxavwow, which is the reading of the one 
authoritative MS. of the Poetics. Bonitz would emend all the pas- 
sages referred to above, so as to expel from Aristotle’s writings the 
use of «i with the subjunctive. Eucken remarks (ué7 supra, p. 63), 
that rvyxdvwow here, ovpBaivg in 3. 8. 1279 b 22, and rvyxdvwow 
in Poet. 1. 1447 @ 25 may very easily have arisen from rvyxdvovew, 
ovpBaive, and rvyxdvovow, and that it is only in passages ‘ ubi 
minima mutatione ex indicativo nasci potuit’ that the subjunctive is 
found after «4y «i in Aristotle’s writings. It is easy, however, to lay 
too much stress on arguments of this kind (see Blass as to Dawes’ 
Canon, Handbuch der klass. Alterthums-Wissenschaft, 1. 252). 
In Plato, Rep. 579 D the MSS. have xév ef wn te doxp, and in Thuc. 
6. 21 an ‘indubitable’ instance of ¢ with the subjunctive occurs 
(Classen ad Joc.). See Stallbaum’s note on Laws 958 C, where 
other instances of the occurrence of this construction in Attic 
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writers are noticed. Aristotle is not a strictly Attic writer, and the 
fact should be noted for what it is worth that there are other 
passages of the Politics in which either the one family of MSS. or 
the other gives the subjunctive where we expect the indicative or else 
the subjunctive with dy: thus in 1301 a 38 I? have rvyxdvoow, and 
in 1307 a 37 6rw OeAwar, while in 1313 a 20 II’ have écq@ yap €darro- 
vov dor kvptot. On the whole, I have contented myself with indicating 
by obeli the grave doubts which attach to the inculpated readings— 
tuyxavwow here and Akvoy in 1261 a 27. 

32. tva «.7.4. There is a considerable resemblance between the 
passage before us and de An. 1. 2. 403b 20 sqq. With regard 
to rd 6pOas gxov and 7rd xphomov as the two ends of inquiry in the 
Politics, cp. 1. 3. 1253 b 15 sq. and 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35 sq. 

33. 76 {ytetv te map adtas érepov very probably refers to Isocr. 
de Antidosi § 83, oddev yap aitods det (yreiv Erépous [| vdpous|, adda rods 
Tapa Tots adAos evdoxipodvras metpabyvac ovvayayew, 6 padiws dotis av 
obv Bovdnbels moujoece. It is precisely this view that the Second 
Book is intended to disprove. See the opinion of Isocrates on 
this subject, de Antid. §§ 79-83. Iavrws probably goes with 
copifer@ac Bovdopevwy in the sense of ‘at all hazards.’ 

35. Tas viv bmapxovcas. Vict. ‘significat, ut arbitror, utrumque 
genus rerumpublicarum (id est, et usurpatas ab aliquibus civitatibus 
et literarum monimentis proditas), etsi id nomen magis convenire 
videtur receptis iam, verius enim hae trapxev dicuntur.’ 

Sia toto. Bonitz (Ind. 546a 47) compares for this use of roiro, 
in which ‘per ubertatem quandam dicendi quae antea exponuntur 
postea epanaleptice comprehenduntur, Categ. 5. 2b 17: de An. 
a. 3.427 b 8-11. . ‘Cp, also 6. 11,7273 bs: 

36. dpxjv Sé «7.4. The natural starting-point of an inquiry 
mept Tis Kowwvias THs moditiKHs (1260 b 27) is the question, in what 
and how much is there to be xowwvia? ‘The question put by 
Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 324 E) reminds us in form of that raised 
here, but Protagoras is there thinking of virtue as the thing shared. 

40. wodtteia. Cp. 3. 4. 1276b 20, xowavia & eoriv 9 modureia, where 
the meaning of mod:reia is evidently ‘constitution’; thus Bonitz 
(Ind. 612 b 15) is apparently right in rendering the word here as 
‘civitatis forma et ordo’; otherwise we might be tempted by 
Tovs moXiras 38 and of mwodira 1261a 1 to explain it here, as in 
some other passages (see Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq.), as = ‘the 
citizen-body,’ especially as in 3. 3. 1276 b 2 the modireia is spoken 
of rather as the thing shared, than the xowwvia—a term more 
usually applied to the dns. ue 
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41. Citizenship implies membership of the same city, and 
membership of the same city implies residence in the same 
locality. Still residence in the same locality does not amount to 
much: cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 11, rovro 8€ yivour’ dy ev rH ovliy 
kai Kowwveiy Adywv Kai diavolas’ ovrw yap dv ddékee rd ovgiy émi ray 
avOpimav réyerOa, cai ody Somep emt trav Booxnudray rd év tO aire 
véper Oat, 


2. wétepov «.t.A. The question is raised in very similar 1261 a, 


language to the question about Kingship, 3. 14. 1284b 37. 
This is worth remarking, as these correspondences show a 
certain continuity of treatment. 

Sowv. What are the objects which it is implied cannot be 
shared? This appears from Plato, Rep. 464 D, &d& 14 pndeva Brov 
éxricOat Any To Capa, ta 8 GAda kowd. In the Laws (739 C) Plato 
insists with humorous exaggeration, that even hands ears and eyes 
are to be common. 


9 sqq- ‘Community in women involves both many other C. 2. 


difficulties, and this especially, that the object for the sake of 
which Socrates recommends its establishment by legislation 
evidently is not borne out (proved to be a desirable object) by the 
arguments he uses, and then again as a means to the end which he 
marks out for the State, the scheme set forth in the dialogue is 
impracticable; yet how it should be limited and qualified, is 
nowhere definitely explained.’ Socrates fails to make out that the 
aim with which he pleads for a community in women—that of 
rendering the State as far as possible one—is a correct aim; and 
the means which he adopts for the realization of his end are— 
apart from qualifications and limitations of which we hear nothing 
from him—impossible. The first of these two allegations is de- 
veloped in c. 2 and the second in c. 3. The Platonic Socrates 
anticipates a reception of this kind for his suggestion of community 
in women and children; cp. Rep. 450 C, wal yap ws duvard dAéyera, 
admortoir dy, kai ei dre pddiota yévoiro, as dpor’ dv ein raira, Kai 
ravrn amornoera, Aristotle’s criticisms on the Lacedaemonian and 
other constitutions are grouped under two heads (c. 9. 1269 a 30) 
in a not very dissimilar way. As to ddvvaroy, cp. c. 3. 1261b 
30, 86 éori rd mavras rd aitd Aeyew wdi pev Kaddy, GAN’ od duvardy, wdi 
& oder dpovonrixdy, and 1262a 14 sqq. As to &’ fy airiay, cp. c. 4. 
1262b 5 sq. For ob daiveras cvpBaivoy in the sense of ‘evidently 
does not result,’ cp. 2. 6. 1266 a 5, 008’ ¢xovea aivera, and see Bon. 
Ind. 808 b 40 sqq. For cvpfaivoy éx rev Aéywv, cp. Top. 8. 1. 156 b 
38 (Bon. Ind. 713b 16), and de Caelo 1. 3. 270b 11. It seems 
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better to interpret these words as ‘borne out by the arguments 
used’ than with Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 19) to explain, ‘la 
communauté n’atteint pas le résultat, en vue duquel Platon établit 
cette legislation.’ , The sentence os pev eipnra viv appears to be the 
nom. to ¢ori, which we must supply with a8ivaroy: cp. c. 5. 1263 a 
22, dv d€ viv Tpdmov exer. . . ov puxpov dv Sievéeykar, As tO mpds, Cp. 2. 
4.1262 D3: 3. 13. 1284a 2: 4 (7). 17. 13365 31 sq.: § (8). 3. 
1338 a 42. For d:ede (‘ explicare,’ Bon. Ind. 180a 23, 29), cp. 
Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138 b 20 sqq., and g. 8. 1168b 12, taws ody rovs 
rovovrous Set trav Adywy Sratpeiv Kal Siopifew, eh’ Soov Exarepor kai 77 
ddnbevovow : also Metaph. A. 9. 992 b 18 sq. 

15. Ot pddvora qualifies piay (cp. 1261 b 16, and redéws, 1261 b 
20). 

16. tattynv brd0eow, ‘this as his fundamental aim.’ For this use 
of ofros, see Bon. Ind. 546.a 51 sqq. For the gender—ravrny, not 
rovro—cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32: 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 41. 

kairo. k.t.A. For the argument, compare 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

18; why0ds...;: Thee "Cp. -3s 5, 12740. ale E27Eb.207.4 (7). Si 
1328 b 16—passages which explain the addition of 7. Plato had 
said in Rep. 462 C, kat iris 83) eyyirara évis dvOpmrov exer (adrn ) modus 
dpiora d.otkeirar), but his meaning is that the hurt of one member of 
the community is to be felt as a hurt by all, just as the hurt of a 
finger is felt as a hurt by the whole man. He knows well that the 
State consists both ék« mredvev dvOparev and é& cider diahepdvrev 
(Polit. 308 C). Nevertheless there was a real difference of opinion 
between Aristotle and Plato on this subject. The State is less 
of a ovpdvors (2. 4. 1262 b 14 sqq.) to Aristotle than to Plato; the 
individual counts for more with him, and is less lost and swallowed 
up in the State. 

22. dvatpyjcer yap Thy modu. Cp. 1261 b 8 sq. For the future, 
Cp. 2. 5. 1264 a 5, pdduora 8 dv yévorro havepdv, ef tus Trois Epyous idoe 
THY ToLaUTHY Todiretav KaTacKevafoperny’ ov yap Suvncerat K.T.d. 

23. é§ elder Stahepdvrwy. Cp. 3. 4. 1277 a 5 sq., and the enume- 
ration of the different yévn of the wéds in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sq. and 
6 (4). 4. Especially the broad distinction of rulers and ruled is 
referred to (cp. 4'(7). 14. 1332 b 12); but even among rulers there 
will be differences (1261 b 5). When we are told in 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25 that 7 wdAus Bovderat €& towv eivat kal époiwr ort pdduora, the 
word més appears to include only the citizens, as in the phrase 7 
médis Tokitav te mANOds eoTw, 3. 1.1274b 41. But even like and 
equal citizens can only be ‘as far as possible’ like and equal, for 
some of them will be rulers and others ruled. 
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25. pév is answered by 8¢ 29. For the thought expressed in 
24-27, cp. Xen/de Vectig. c. 4. 32, domep cippaxo, Sow dy mdeious 
ounaow, lryvporépous G\AnAous Trowvow. 

27. domep dy ei x.t.d. It is not quite clear whether the meaning 
is ‘just as a greater weight of anything is more useful than a less,’ 
or ‘just as a greater weight depresses the scale more.’ Giph. 
takes the words in the former way, Vict. in the latter. “Qomep dy 
et does not always imply an ellipse after éo0mep dv (see Bon. Ind. 
872 b 55 sqq. and Eucken, de Partic. Usu, p. 60), but it may perhaps 
do so here, and we may be right in translating (with Giph.)—‘ just 
as would be the case, if a weight were to depress the scale more.’ 

+ &xdoyt. See critical note on this word, and also above on 
1260 b 31. 

Stoice: 8€ x.7.A. The first of the many questions which arise as 
to this passage is, what is the meaning of r@ rowtre? Here 
as elsewhere it seems to mean ‘in the before-mentioned respect,’ 
but it is not quite clear whether it should be explained as = r@ 
€& cidee dicahepdsvrwy elva, or ‘in being all the stronger for being 
larger, even though its components are identical.’ Probably the 
latter explanation is the correct one. Kexopiopévor cata xopas, again, 
may mean either ‘scattered (sundered from each other) in villages’ 
(cp. I. 9. 1257a 22, of B€ Kexwpiopevoe moAdav maw kal érépwr, 
and Hdt. 1. 96), or ‘distributed in villages’ (cp. 2. 5. 1264a 6, 
ov yap durycerae ph pepifwy aita cal xwpi{ov moujoa tiv médw, and 
Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1121 b 19). The two interpretations do not lie«far 
apart, but perhaps the former of them is the more likely to be 
correct (see Liddell and Scott s.v. xépn). Passing on to discuss 
the meaning of the passage as a whole, we find that érav yr—’Apra- 
des has been taken by some to be explanatory of mé\s, and has 
been rendered ‘when the members of the mods are not scattered in 
villages, but are concentrated in a city, like the Arcadians (after the 
foundation of Megalopolis), but it seems strange that ‘the Arca- 
dians’ should be selected to serve as an example of a és. It is 
far more likely that éray yj}—Apxddes refers to the members of the 
vos, and is intended to explain under what circumstances the 
difference alleged to exist between the wéds and the vos does 
really exist. But then comes the question, what is the meaning of olov 
*Apxades? Sepulveda explains, ‘ gens quae non per castella et vicos 
distributa est, ut divisos habeat magistratus, sed sparsas per agros 
domos habitat, ut olim Arcades,’ and Lamb., Ramus, and others 
follow in his track, but Aristotle does not indicate in any way that 
he is not referring to the Arcadians of his own day, who had long 
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ceased to live in this fashion. Dittenberger, on the other hand, 
whose able discussion of the passage in Gd//. gel. Anz. 1874, p. 
1376 sqq. (see an extract from it in Sus.?, Note 132) deserves 
careful perusal, explains the passage thus (p. 1383)—‘ provided, 
that is to say, that the nation is not distributed, like most barbarian 
nations, into non-independent (unselbstindige) villages, but, like the 
Arcadian for instance, into a number of independent (selbstiandiger) 
City-States.’ He holds that a distinction is drawn in the passage 
between ‘nations forming a political unity (commonly with a mon- 
archical constitution)’ and nations composed of a number of City- 
States. This is a possible view of it, but it must not be forgotten that 
in Aristotle’s day the Arcadians were a confederacy of City-States, 
and that a general assembly of the nation met at Megalopolis: cp. 
Aristot. Fragm. 442. 1550b 6 (Harpocr. p. 280), pupioe ev Meyddn 
moder... cuvedpidv eote kowdv "Apxadoy adrdvrey, ob TodAdKs pynpovevovow 
of ioropikoi’ Sueihexrat S€ wept ad’tay Kal ApiororeAns év TH Kowy ’Apkadav 
montreia dpxdpevos Tou BiBdiov, and see Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 134, 
who refers to Diod. 15. 59, wept 5€ rods atrods xpdvovs Avkoundns 6 
Teyedtns €meire Tovs "Apxddas eis piav ovvrédecay TaxOnvat Kai Kowny exe 
cuvodov ouvectacav e& avdpav pupiwv, Kal tovrovs éEovciay exew trept 
moNepouv Kal eipnyns Bovreverba, as well as to Paus, 8. 27 and some 
other passages. Cp. also Hyperid. adv. Demosth. col. 16. 14 (p. 10 
Blass), rods xowods ovddéyous *Axaav re kai’Apkddov. It is to this 
confederation that Miiller (wé7 supra) takes Aristotle here to allude, 
and the writer of some valuable remarks on the passage in the 
Guardian newspaper for Jan. 27, 1886 explains it in the same way. 
ts it not likely that Aristotle’s meaning is—‘a nation also differs 
from a City-State in being all the stronger for being larger, even 
though its components are identical, whenever at least the nation is 
not scattered in villages, as some nations are, but united in a con- 
federacy, like the Arcadian’? It will then be implied that the 
addition of fresh villages to an uncompacted mass of villages brings 
no accession of strength, whereas the addition of fresh City-States 
to a confederacy like the Arcadian does so. An é6vos ‘ sundered 
in villages’ seems, indeed, to have been little better than a rope of 
sand: cp. Diod. 5. 6, of & ody Stxavol rd madady Kwpnddov @xovy, emt 
tay dxupwrdray Aépwy Tas mdédets KaTacKeva{orres bia Tovs AnoTds” ov yap 
joa ind piav nyepoviay Bacidéws Teraypevor, kata méAw Se Exdorny eis Hv 
6 duvacrevov: Hdt. 1. 96: Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 1.9. Pollux, it 
may be noted, speaks as if the ¢6vos were always composed of méAes 
—xkai ai pev roddal modes eis Ev auvreNovoa ebvos, ai S€ modal K@pat eis 
év avppépovoa svoua méds (9. 27, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
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Antiqq. 1. § 11. r0)—but this evidently was not the case. As to 
the position of xai before rékis, Dittenberger remarks that though it 
is surprising, it is not more surprising than much else in Aristotle’s 
collocation of words. See note on 1254b 16. Certainly cai ¢6vous 
mécus would be more natural, but perhaps the idea uppermost in 
Aristotle’s mind is, that there is another pair of things between 
which a similar contrast exists, and he places xai before both these 
two things. Compare the displacement of the negative noticed in 
Bon. Ind. 539 a 14 sqq. 

29. é&. The State is a xowwvia é€ fis & te 7d yévos, 4 (7). 8 


1328a 25: cp. I. 5. 1254a 28 sqq. For the various kinds of 


unity, see Metaph. 4. 6. 1016b 31 sqq. Aristotle inherits the 
thought expressed in this passage to some extent from earlier 
inquirers—from the Pythagoreans, from Heraclitus (Eth, Nic. 8. 2. 
1155 b 4 sq.), and from Plato (Polit. 308C: Laws 773 C sqq.). 
Of course he also holds the complementary truth that there should 
be an unity of ethical conviction as to ra roirixd eddapovias in the 
minds of the citizens (4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37 sqq.). 

30. Sidmep «.7.4. For other passages in the Politics in which 
ra Oa are referred to, see Bon. Ind. 1o1b 1g sqq. It is the 
reciprocal rendering of an equivalent amount of dissimilar things, 
not the receipt of an equal amount of the same thing, that holds 
the State together (cafe ras médkeas, cp. 1261 b g and 3. 12. 
1282 b 16 sq.). Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 33, T@ avrimoeiv yap 
dvddoyov ouppéver ) mods: Q. I. 1163 b 32 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 7. ro. 
1243 b 29 sqq. and 1242 b 22 sqq. (In the first of these passages _ 
Aristotle includes under dvrarédoc1s a return of ill for ill, as well as 
of good for good, and thus takes a wider view of it than he does in 
the passage before us: dvramddocrs is made to include the return of 
ill for ill, and further (1133 a 4 sq.) the return not only of service 
for service, but of favour for favour.) The fact that the State rests on 
70 vow ro dvrirerovOds, and not on the other kind of equality, serves to’ 
show that it is composed of unlikes, for if all the members of the 


State were likes (e. g. shoemakers), there would be no question of ~ 


equivalence; an absolutely equal share of the one product_ would 
be assignable. As it is, the ruler renders to the ruled the offices of 
a good ruler, and the ruled repay him with the offices of good 
subjects. It is thus that the State holds together, and that friend- 
ship is maintained between its members (Eth. Nic. 8. 8. 1158b 
11 sqq.). This is true even of free and equal citizens, among 
whom one would least expect any difference in kind to exist, for 
though here there is no intrinsic difference, yet the impossibility 
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of all ruling at the same time leads to an ‘imitation’ of, or 
approximation to, such difference, and breaks them into rulers 
and ruled, two classes different in kind, even though they inter- 
change their positions from time to time. Hence here too 1é icov 
76 dvturerrovOds is in place. 

33. kat évautdv, ‘year by year,’ cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 40, ev doas 
pev mddeot Tiv@vra Kar’ éeviavtdv, év dé tais peitoor dia tprernpidos 7) mev- 
raermpidos. Mr. Welldon: ‘they must follow a system of yearly 
rotation.’ Vict. ‘hoc igitur pacto solum id administrari potest, si 
interposito spatio anni unius id fiet.’ 

# katd twa GAAnv tdgwv 4 xpdvov, ‘or by some other order of 
succession’ (Bern. ‘ Abfolge’) ‘ or official period.’ 

34. kat... 8H, see note on 1.2.1253a 18. For cupBaivew dote 
Bonitz compares Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292b 12. Cp. also de Sensu 2. 
437d 8. 

35. Gomep dy ei «.7.X., ‘as all would be shoemakers and car- 
penters, if’ etc. So Giph. p. 154- : 

37 sqq. oUtws. Sepulv. ‘ut nunc sese res habet in sutoribus et 
fabris, ut iidem semper sint sutores, iidem fabri.’ Since it is better 
that the same men should always rule (cp. for the thought Isocr. 
Busiris § 16: Nicocl. §§ 17-18: Aristot. Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332b 
16 sqq. and 6 (4). 2. 1289a 39 sq.: Eth. Eud. 7. 10. 1242b 
27 sq.: and contrast Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 25), and that there 
should be a permanent difference between rulers and ruled, men 
seek, where this is out of the question, to get as near to this state 
of things as possible (petra), and by alternation of office to 
create two different classes, rulers and ruled, thus conjuring up a 
difference where it can hardly be said to exist. For év ois d€.. 
rovro dé, see Bonitz (Ind. 166 b 58-1674 12), who points out 
that in this passage there is not (as in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 32: 4 (7). 9. 
1329 a 11) any preceding sentence introduced by péy for the first 
dé of the two to answer. The same thing appears in Rhet. 1. 4. 
1359 a 32 sqq. and other passages adduced by Bonitz. 

1. cir dyaOdv eite paddov 75 dpxew. Camerarius (p. 76) refers to 
Plato, Rep. 345 Esqq.: 346 E sqq. Cp. also Pol. 3. 6. 1279 a8 sqq. 

2. + Toro Sé pipetrar 7d ev péper Tods ioous elketv 7d 8’ ds Spolous 
elvat e& dpxfst. I place in the text the reading of the first family of 
MSS., for though it is obviously untenable as it stands, it probably 


approaches the true reading far more closely than that of the 


second. See Susemihl’s able note on this passage in Qu. Crit. p. 
360. He reads dvopoious for & ws dpoiovs, and this conjecture may 
be correct, but it is of course only a conjecture. Ev rovros dé (I1”) 
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might perhaps with advantage take the place of rodro 8é (11'), but 
- pupetrae (II") appears to suit better with of pév yap dpxovra x«.r.A. than 
pipeioOa (T1*), with which SéAriov must be supplied, for, as Thurot 
says (Etudes, p- 24), ‘Aristote constate un fait, mais ne donne pas . 
un précepte.’ A. Schott, in Heinsius’ Paraphrase of the Politics 
(p. 1044) conjectures r@ in place of rd 3, and Sus. adopts this con- 
jecture, which certainly simplifies the passage if rodro dé is read or 
if the reading of the second family is adopted, but if we read év 
rovros S€ pupetrat'rd ev uépes rods ivous etkew)Td dvopolovs elva €€ apxis, 
ro—eixew will be the nom. to petra, and the translation will be, 
‘ in the case of these the alternation of ruling and being ruled imitates 
an original inequality.’ So Thurot (Etudes, p. 23), ‘la ot les mem- 
bres de l’Etat sont naturellement égaux, J’inégalité naturelle est 
imitée par l’alternative dans l’exercice du pouvoir et dans |’obéis- 
sance. Les citoyens commandent et obéissent tour 4 tour, comme 
s'ils devenaient d’autres hommes, c’est-a-dire comme s'ils étaient 
inégaux. Cp. 1. 12. 1259b 7, drav rd pev dpyn 1d 8 dpyxnrat, (nret 
Scaopay elva x... For pupeiras in the sense in which it is used 
here, cp. Isocr. Archid. § 81, fv ody eiAixpwes todTo moujocwper, 8 pupn- 
capévors Hpiv cuvnveyxev, ovk GdnArov drt padios tev Todeulwy émxparn- 
couev, and Plato, Polit. 293 E, 301 A. Etxew appears to occur 
extremely rarely in Aristotle: Bonitz (Ind. 219b 18) gives no 
other instance of the pres. infinitive. 

5. Kat tov adrév 8} tpdmov x.t.A. ‘And in the same way, again, 
even when they rule, one man holds one office and another another 
[just as if there were a difference between them].’ So inseparable 
is differentiation from the State, that when its members are alike 
and equal, differences are conjured up not only between rulers 
and ruled, but even among rulers. It is thus that I incline to 
understand the passage ; I add, however, Mr. Welldon’s translation 
of it—‘the same principle [of alternation] during the period of 
their rule regulates the distribution of the different offices among 
different persons,’ 

7. On ore, see critical note. As to mépuxe, see Vahlen’s note 
on Poet. 6. 14504 2. 

obtws. Cp. c. §. 1263 b 31, dei pév yap elvai mos piav Kal ri olkiav 
kal tiv médw, GAN ob mavrws «7.A.: 12614 15, b 16, Gre pddiora: 
1261 b 20, red€ws: 1261 b 10, Alay. 

8. Td hexOev ds péyrorov dyabdv. Cp. Rep. 462 A. For the 
pleonastic use of én, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 260 a 25 and the passages 
collected in Bon. Ind. 538b 33sqq. We have év rais ré\eow here, 
but év is absent in the similar passage, c. 4. 1262 b 8. 
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10. kat kat’ Gddov tpdrov, i.e. by asking, not how the State is 
composed, but what is most desirable. 

12. kai Bovderal y’ Hy K.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 7 sqq. 

16. *A\Ad phy x«.7.A. Here Aristotle seems to pass to his second 
point (1261 a 12 sq.), that saying mine and not-mine of the same 
thing is not a means to the unity of the State. The unity of the 
State is not ‘indicated’ (dmodeixvvcOa, cp. onpeiov elva, 19) by men’s 
saying mine and not-mine of the same thing. 

18. kata tév Aédyoy, ‘in connexion with’ (or ‘in’) ‘ the expression,’ 
i. €. rd A€yeww mdvras Gua TO euov Kai TO pr Eudv. 

28. 16 ydp mdvtes x.t.A. For the ambiguity of mepirra kal apria, 
cp. c. 5. 1264b 20 sqq.: de Soph. El. 4. 166a 33sqq. As to 
waves, CD. 7 (5). 8. 1307b 358qq.: 4 (7). 13. 1332 4 36 Sq. 

29: kai év tois Adyous takes up and justifies mapadoyopds: not 
only do ambiguous terms such as these cause contention in practi- 
cal life, but in discussions also they generate contentious syllogisms. 
Cp. Top. 8. 11. 162a 16, oddicpa S€ cvddoyopos eptotixds : 12, 
162 b 3, Wevdjs dé Adyos Kadeirat TeTpaxyas, eva pev Tporov Grav caivyrat 
ovprepaivesOat pi) cupmepatvdpevos, bs Kadeirar épiotiKds tvAAOyopds. 
Cp. also Metaph. a. 3. 995 10, €xee yap tt Td akpiBes ToLodvToY, Sore, 
xabarep ent tev cvpBodaiay, kal eri TOY Adywv dvedebOepor eivai Tot Soxel : 
Tsocr. adv. Soph. § 7, ras evartiacers ent pev tdv Adywv typodvras, ent 
dé rev épyov pr Kabopavras (also § 14): Plato, Polit. 306 A, rots mepi 
Adyous augioBynrynriois. Thurot (Etudes, p. 24) refers to Waitz, Top. 
8. 3. 159 a x and An. Post. 1.1. 71a 5. Perhaps Pol. 4 (7). 7. 
1328 a 10, ov yap tHy avrny axpiBeay Sei Cyreiv did te Tov Adyov Kal Tov 
yryvopéver dia THs aic@noews should also be mentioned. 

31. od Suvatdév. ‘ Iurisconsulti negant fieri posse ut eiusdem rei 
duo in solidum sint domini; hoc tantum permittunt, ut rei commu- 
nis dominum quisque se vocare possit, sed pro parte indivisa, non 
in solidum’ (Giph.), Cp. ddvvaroy, 1261 a 14. 

32. 75 heydpevov, i.e. (probably) rd mavras 16 abrd A€yew epor kat 
pn enor. 

34. ppovrifovow, ‘men care for’: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 24, 
Bovdrovrar: 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 25, xabtoraow. Plato had claimed (Rep. 
463 C-D), that his plan of an extended application of the names of 
brother, sister, father, mother, son, and daughter would not impair 
the fulfilment of the duties implied by such relationship. With this 
Aristotle does not agree. 

35. 4 doov éxdotw émPdddAer. Vict. ‘aut quantum suas partes 
postulare putant.’ Men care for matters of common interest less, 
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or at any rate only to the extent to which they are personally 
concerned in them. 

mpds yap tots Gddots is added to explain this limitation of atten- 
tion. Even where there is no other cause for inattention, men may 
well think that some one else is looking after the matter. Camera- 
rius (p. 78) compares Xen. Cyrop. 5. 3- 49 sq. 

38. The argument is—each of the citizens has a thousand sons, 
and these not exclusively his, for every son is as much the son of 
one citizen as he is of another; hence all the fathers will alike 
neglect the sons. The indefiniteness of the relation between father 
and child and the neglect to which this will lead is here insisted on, 
as in the next paragraph the fractional character of this relation- 
ship and the consequent diminution of olkedérns. Cp. Rep. 463 C, 
mavti yap, & dy évruyxavy tis, } os ddeAPH 7 ws adeAP7 f os warpi } os 
pntpt f viet h Ovyarpi f rovrav éxydvas i mpoydvors vomet évruyxdvew. 

yivovrat, ‘every citizen comes to have.’ Cp. yivera, c. 5. 12642 
14: 8 (6). 1.13174 24: 7 (5). 4. 1304D 5. 

moktt@v must be taken here in a sense exclusive of the third 
class of the Republic, though this class also is included by Plato 
within the citizen-body. 


1. én. «7.4. Here Aristotle seems to pass from the point of 1262a, 


neglect and defect of attention to that of defective olkewdrns. Plato 
had claimed (Rep. 462 B sqq.) that all the citizens of his State 
would feel as one man, and would sympathize as keenly with any 
one of their number who might happen to meet with good or ill 
fortune, as the physical frame responds to pain or pleasure affecting 
alimb. Aristotle contends, on the contrary, that they will be con- 
nected with any given member of their body only by a fractional 
relationship varying with the size of the State, and will feel only a 


‘fractional joy or sorrow at his prosperity or adversity, nor will they 


feel even that without doubt and uncertainty, for they will not 
know whether they ever had a child, much less whether it has 
survived. 

2. odrws, i.e. ‘ fractionally,’ or in other words, with the feeling that 
he has a thousandth share in him, not the whole ; ovrws is explained 
by émécros ruyxdve rov apiOudv, as ovrw 6 is explained by 1d aird pév 
mpovayopevovras: cp. Metaph. B. 4. 999 b 33, To yap dpiOue ev fh rd 
nul’ éxaorov déyew diahépea ovdév' otrw yap Aéyopev 1d Kab’ éxacrov 1d 
dpiOu@ &, where rd dpOpq@ & explains: otrw (see Bonitz’ note on 
the passage). 

3. olov guds % Tod Beivos x.7.X., ‘i.e. he will say he is my son, or 
so and so’s, naming in this way each of the thousand fathers or 
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more who are comprised in the State.’ For the case of épds, 
Gottl. compares Soph. Antig. 567, GAN 7de pevroe py) A€ye. Cp. also 
Metaph. ©. 8. 1049b 5. The Latin idiom is the same: cp. Cic. 
de Legibus 1. 21. 54: ergo adsentiris Antiocho familiari meo— 
magistro enim non audeo dicere. 

4. xa® éxactov tav xtdiwv. Kard is not ‘of’ here, for then we 
should have xa& éxdorov (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 2, eipyra: kata racay 
rév modreav): we must take caf’ éxacroy as one word (=singulos) : 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 10974 13, xa@ &xaorov yap iarpever, and see Bon. 
Ind. 226a 25 sqq. See also Ast, Lexicon Platon. 2. p. 145. 

6. Kaito. wétepov K.T.A. AroxiAlwy cat (‘vi non multum ab 7# 
distans, Bon. Ind. 357 b 20) pupiov is probably gen. after éxacrov, 
which is the subject of \éyew. Plato had hoped that when the 
whole of the citizens spoke of the same person or thing as ‘ mine,’ 
the State would be pervaded with a feeling of friendliness and 
brotherhood. Mev has nothing to answer to it, but instances of this 
are by no means rare: see for example 3. 13. 1284b 13. On 
pev solitarium see Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, Index p. 80%. 
In the passage before us the reason why péy has nothing to answer 
to it probably is that Aristotle in his eagerness hurries on to 7 
paddov «.7.A, without pausing to add ‘ but though using the same 
name, not feeling any clear sentiment of relationship.’ 

9. The words aéroé ...atrod are emphatic: cp. i8ov dveyndr, 
13, and Plutarch de Esu Carnium 2. 5. 998 D, vidv abrod rév Keipevov 
} ddeAgov atrodv. Though A, B, C, and D call the same man 
severally by a different name, they nevertheless have that keen 
sense of something itéov in connexion with him which, in Aris- 
totle’s view, the change proposed by Plato would take away or 
seriously diminish. 

11. oixerédtnta, here included under ovyyéveca, while in the 
Rhetoric (2. 4. 1381 b 33 sq.) olxewrns and ovyyévea figure as 
two distinct forms of duAia. | 

12. 4 tav aétod. Giph. ‘ut si frater uxorem ducat.’ 

mpos S€ tovtois étepov. All the MSS. read érepov, but Bern. 
conjectures érepo, and Thurot (followed by Sus.) érepos (Etudes sur 
Aristote, p. 26). ‘"Erepos,’ says Thurot, ‘ est opposé-a mpos rovrots, 
aux parents considérés comme faisant une seule classe: cf. 3. 14. 
1285a 29. We then have 6 per—é d€—6 5€—mpds S€ rovras Erepos, 
and the sentence gains in neatness. And even if we take rovras 
not as masc. (with Thurot), but as neut. (cp. mpds d€ rovras, 1261 b 
32: 3. 14.91285 b 10: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13, and often elsewhere), 
and make mpds rovrois mean ‘ besides’ or ‘ again,’ the change of 
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érepov into érepos or érepo is attractive. But all the MSS. are 
against it, and perhaps the point which Aristotle is pressing is not 
so much the number of persons related to one man as the number 
of appellatives indicating definite relationship in ordinary use under 
the actual system. “Erepov, if we retain it, will be added, because 
the person hitherto spoken of would not be called gparwp or pvdérns 
by his relatives. It is not quite clear whether mpds rovras should be 
translated ‘in addition to these appellatives,’ or simply ‘again.’ It 
is to be noticed that Aristotle in defending the family defends also 
not only the more distant degrees of relationship, but the phratric 
and tribal relations, which in modern societies do not exist. Cp. 2- 
5. 1264 a 8, and the mention of phratries in 3. 9. 1280 b 37. 

dpdropa gudémmvy. For the omission of #, see critical note on 
1260a 26. 

14sqq. Women had the credit in Greece of being especially 
quick in noticing resemblances between parents and children (Athen. 
Deipn. 5. 190e). Athenaeus makes the remark in commenting 
on Helen’s recognition (Odyss. 4. 141 sqq.) of Telemachus’ likeness 
to his father, and this passage of the Odyssey may well be present 
to Aristotle’s memory here. 

16. xara yap tas dpodrntas. Cp. xara ras dpyodrnras, 21. Aap- 
Bavew ras miores is more usually followed by é« or &a, but these 
resemblances are referred to here rather as the standard by which 
conclusions as to parentage are arrived at, than as the source from 
which they are drawn. Compare the use of xara in 4 (7). 14. 
1332b 15, SyAov yap as dxodovdey denoe Kal tiv madelay Kata TH 
diaipeow ravrny. 

18. xai, ‘in fact.’ Not only is it likely to happen, but it does 
happen. Cp. de Gen. An. 1. 20. 729 4 31, dmep xal aiverar oup- 
Baivoy, 

19. ras Tis yis wepiddous. Aristotle dwells in Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 
33 sq. on the utility of these works in discussions about legislation, 
and here we have an instance of it. Hdt. 4. 180 is probably Aris- 
totle’s authority in this passage, though the Auseans, of whom 
Herodotus is here speaking, are said by him to be mapafadacaws 
(c. 181: see Camerarius, p. 79). Aristotle refers to Herodotus less 
respectfully in de Gen. An. 3. 5. 756b 6 (‘Hpdédoros 5 pvdoddyos), 
and in Hist. An. 6. 31. 579b 2. Meltzer (Geschichte der Kar- 
thager 1. 69) holds that the Libyans were as a rule monogamists, 
and that the customs here and elsewhere (4. 172, 176) ascribed 
to Libyan races by Herodotus were exceptional among them. 

21. eiot Sé rwes x... Vet. Int. ‘sunt autem quaedam etiam 
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femellae etiam aliorum animalium’; thus he takes yvuvaixes here as 
= ‘females,’ as do Lambinus and many other translators and com- 
mentators after him, including Susemihl (also Liddell and Scott, 
s.v.). Sepulveda however translates, ‘sunt autem mulieres quaedam 
et in aliis animantium generibus foeminae, and Bernays, ‘ wirklich 
giebt es Frauen und auch Thierweibchen.’ Tvvaixes is not often 
used by Aristotle in the sense of ‘ females,’ and I incline to follow 
the rendering of Sepulveda and Bernays, especially as the word 
seems to bear its ordinary meaning in the very similar passage 
from the History of Animals quoted in the next note. 

23. tots yovedow. Cp. Hist. An. 7. 6. 586a 12, eiot 8€ Kal yuvai- 
kes €orkoTa abtais yervooat, ai S€ re avdpi, Gorep 7 ev Papadd@ inmos 7 
Ackaia xadovpévn, and Plin. Nat. Hist. 7. 12. 51. Vict. ‘ea de 
causa Justa appellata fuit, quasi fideliter semper redderet quod 
acceperat.’ Giph. ‘quasi suum cuique redderet, lusta vulgo dicta 
fuit.’ Vict. is probably right: compare the language of Pheraulas 
in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 38, udda pixpdv yndiov, od pévror movnpdv ye, adda 
mavtwv Sikatoratov’ 6 Te yap AaBor oméppa, Kada@s kal Sixaiws amedidov 
avré Te Kai TOKov ovdev TL TOAvY® Hdn SE ToTE Umd yevvacornros Kal du@Adora 
dréSoxev Sv @daBev, and Fragm. 4 of Menander’s Tewpyds (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 97), together with Meineke’s comments : 

’Aypov evoeBéotepov yewpyeiv ovdéva 

ipa’ eper yap doa Oeois avOn Kala, 

kittov, Sadynv' xKpiOas 8 éedv oreipw, mavu 

Sikaos Sv anédwy’ doas av xataBdro. 
In the land of the just (Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 225-237), as 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott has pointed out to me, 

Tikrovow ... yuvaikes €oukoTra Téxva TOKEvCL. 
Mr. Bywater adds a reference to Hor. Od. 4. 5. 23: 

Laudantur simili prole puerperae. 

26. tadTny Thy Kowwviay. Cp. 1262b 15, da thy Kowwviay tiv 
TovauTny. 

27. tods S€ Exouaious. Cp. eAeyesoroods rods dé emomorods dvopd{ou- 
ow, Poet. 1. 1447b 14, and see Vahlen on this passage (Poet. 
p. 91), who collects other instances. See also Shilleto on Demosth, 
de Falsa Legatione c. 200. Aristotle refers to involuntary homi- 
cides, and then it occurs to him to add—‘and voluntary ones.’ 
Plato hoped to prevent outrages of the kind referred to here by 
his regulations as to relationship (Rep. 461 D: cp. 465 A-B); 
he holds that younger men in his State will not do violence to 
seniors, because they will regard them as their fathers. But 
Aristotle does not think that they will be restrained by consider- 
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ation for a fatherhood which he accounts unreal, and if they are 
not, then their violence may chance to fall on their real father 
or other near relative, and thus they may unwittingly sin against 
the divine ordinances. 

28. dc.ov. ‘Herodotus often uses the epithets ody dows and 
dvéows of violations of duty to near relatives, e.g. in 3. 19: 3. 65: 
4-154’ (L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 1. 400). Aristotle 
does not neglect in the Politics considerations of rd éewv: cp. 
4 (7). 16. 1335 b 25. He writes as a Hellene animated by the 
religious feelings of his race and time. In his view, ignorance and 
absence of intention would not remove the lamentableness or 
even perhaps the guilt of these crimes. Nor would it excuse the 
absence of Av’cas. So Plato (Laws 865 A-866 B) enforces on the 
involuntary homicide not’only purification but a temporary exile. 
His procedure in cases of homicide is largely copied from the Attic 
(Grote, Plato 3. 404-5). See as to the Attic Law on the subject 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 368 sq. In the Hercules Furens of 
Euripides, the hero, though his murder of his wife and children 
has been committed in the unconsciousness of raving madness, still 
veils his face before Theseus in order to save him the pollution 
inseparable from the sight of even an involuntary homicide 
(1050sqq.). See also Prof. Jebb’s note on Soph. O. T. 1415. It 
appears from the Liber Poenitentialis of Theodore, 3. 14 (Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws of England, 2. 5, cp. Capitula et Fragmenta Theodori, 
ibid. 2. 74) and from that of Egbert, 2. 1 (Thorpe 2. 183), that 
even justifiable or unwilling homicide was regarded by the Church 
as needing to be expiated by penance. So again, under the laws 
of King Alfred, ‘ even in the case of unintentional homicide, it was 
prima facie lawful and even proper to slay the slayer’ (Sir J 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law in England, 3. 24). Plato, 
however, set little store by Aioas (Rep. 364 E), so far as a8cxcnpara 
are concerned ; those to which Aristotle here refers, therefore, would 
in his view only avail in the case of an dxovowov dudprnya (Laws 
860 sqq.). Indeed, if Bernays is right (Theophrastos tiber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 106), the Peripatetics thought little of expiatory sacrifice, 


so that Aristotl e may here i scl exoterically, _ 


30. xai does not mean probably, but emphasizes meiov, 

31. tav pev yrwpildvrev, gen. after Aves. 

32. drowov 84. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 

35. mwatpi mpds vidv. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 B, drrecda dSomep viéos 
mavixay épaorny. 

38. ds Nav 8é x7. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 
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40. tois yewpyots is in the dative not after ypyoporv, but after 
xowds, unless indeed we should compare the use of the dative in 
C. 7. 1267 a 37, TO Tas ovoias eivae toas Tois moras. 

2. tovodtous, i.e. irrov pidous: cp. 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 26 sqq. 

3. Stws 8€ «7.4. Aristotle has been making a number of 
objections to this or that feature of the proposed law, and the last 
of them (jjrrov gora guAia, 1) leads up now to a broad impeachment 
of the law as a whole. ‘ Broadly, the law is a bad one; it brings 
about results the very opposite of those which a law should bring 
about.’ Compare the transition in Metaph. M. 2. 1077a 14. For 
the thought that affection is the end of mwodsriny, cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 
E234): 22; 

5. kal 8 Hv aitiay, ‘and of that on account of which.’ 

7. pidtav x.t.A. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 1155 a 
22sqq. and Xen, Mem. 4. 4. 16, dudvoia péyorov ayabdy Soxei rais 
moAeowy eivat. 

te ydp is here duly followed by kai. 

1l. év tots épwrikots Aédyors. Cp. Plato, Symp. 191 A: 192.D 
sq.: ‘in the discourses on the subject of love’ contained in the 
Symposion of Plato. It is not necessary to suppose that Aristotle 
means to designate the dialogue by this as a second title. See 
Sus.”, Note 148. 

12. For this construction with Aéyevr, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294b 20: 
Polyb. 6. 46. 9. 

13. dpdorépous éva, Cp. for the contrast of auddrepo and eis, 3. 
4.12774 30, auddrepa cai ov ravra, and St. Paul, Ephes. 2. 14, 6 
mounoas Ta aupdrepa ev. 

14. évradda pev odv x.7.A. In this case rd ofddpa pireiv is present 
and the persons are only two in number (contrast puxpov yAukd eis rohd 
Bdwp ptxOév): here therefore a close unity results which involves the 
absorption and disappearance of the two persons or one of them 
(cp. ala wuxn, Eth. Nic. 9. 8.1168 b 7). The case is, in fact, that of 
a cippvois: Cp. cvppuqva 13 (Plato, Symp. 191 A, had already used 
the word ovppiva), and Phys. 4. 5. 213 a 9, cippvors S€, drav duo 
évepyeta év yévwvrat, But the measure which Plato is for applying to 
the State will not produce 1d ogddpa pirciv, but only a weak and 
watery kind of affection, and this watery sentiment will be spread 
over a whole State. For both these reasons no ovppvers will result. 
Plato's idea was not entirely novel (cp. Hdt. 4. 104), and it survived 
him, not only in the wo\ureia of Zeno of Citium (cp. Diog. Laert. 
7. 131, and Athen. Deipn. 561.c quoted by Henkel, Studien p. 27), 
but far later (see Plutarch’s account of the proposition of Hor- 
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tensius, Cato Minor, c. 25). For rév éva in the sense of rv érepov, 
cp. r@ é&it masan (‘the one form of paean’) Rhet. 3. 8. 14094 Io. 

17. yduxd, probably the yAuxis dxparos olvos of Diog. Laert. 7. 184. 
The yAvxd is dudia, the d8ep the xowwvria, here the large xowevia of 
the State. A similar comparison recurs in de Gen. et Corr. 1. 10. 
328 a 23 sqq., and in an illustration by Chrysippus of the nature of 
a xpaows (Diog. Laert. 7. 151). 

18. odrw x.7.A. This sentence may be construed in two ways at 
least: either we may (with Sus. and others) place a comma after 
rovrwy 20 and supply dvaio@nrov elvar with ry olxedrnra x.7.d., taking 
Siappovrifew fxcora avayxaiov by x.r.A. as an acc. absolute, or we may 
with Bonitz (Ind. 192 b 61) make dadpporrifew govern rip olxedryra. 
SupBaiver Friota dvaykaiov bv will then go together (cp. oddév dAdo 
oupSncerar vevouobernuévov, 2. 5.126449). If we adopt the latter 
interpretation, the question will arise, how the genitives in 4 marépa 
as vidv, i) vidv as marpéds, if) as adeAhovs ddAnAwy are to be explained. 
On this subject see Mr. Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc., vol. 2. 
p. 132), who compares Metaph. M. 5. 1079 b 34, eldos ws yévous (‘an 
«i8os viewed in relation to a genus’) and Pol. 7 (5). 11.1314 b 17, 
tapulay ws kowav (he would however read ddeAdots ws addAjAwv); but 
perhaps Susemihl’s interpretation, which is certainly simpler, is also 
more likely to be correct. For the acc. absol. with the participle 
of «iui and its compounds, see Dr. Holden’s note on Xen. Oecon. 
20. 10, padiov bv moAAjy roeiv, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 700. I take fora 
with dvayxaiovy, not with d&adpporrifer. It is probably in order to 
avoid the repetition involved in adeAgdv as ddeAdod, that Aristotle 
writes as ddeAdovs ddAnAwv. 

23. 16 iStov is that which belongs to oneself, exclusively of all 
others: 1d dyamnrév ‘ carum valet ... idque significare voluit Catullus 
cum inquit “si quid’ carius est oculis,” quo uno se aliquis con- 
solatur, in quo omnem spem suorum gaudiorum collocatam habet, 
_ quo impetrato ac retento contentus vivere potest’ (Vict. on Rhet. 
I. 7. 1365 b 16, quoted by Mr. Cope in his note on this passage, 
‘ which should be consulted). 

24 sqq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 415 B sq. 

27. wohdiy Exe: tapaxyy, ‘perplexity’: cp. c. 8.1268 b 3. For 
the use of éye, cp. Eth, Nic. 8. 15. 1163 10, 

28. ywdoxew dvayxaiov, Susemihl asks (Sus.*, Note 152) ‘ what 
harm will there be in this, so far as the displaced children 
of guardians are concerned?’ Mr. Welldon’s explanatory addition 
may well be correct—‘and hence a child cannot be absolutely 
separated from the class to which he belongs.’ Aristotle may also 
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hint that persons incorporated with one class and conscious of 
being related to the members of another will find themselves in an 
equivocal position, being neither quite the one thing nor the other. 

29. mddat, above in 1262 a 24 sqq.: SO Tov mdAa Adyov in 3. IT. 
1282 a 15 refers to 1281-a 39-b 21. 

33. If with Vet. Int. Ms and pr. P! we read qvAage rovs ddous 
moniras in place of PiAagw eis rovs GAXovs modiras, which the sense 
seems to oblige us to do, we must translate of mapa rois PvAake 
‘those placed among the guardians ’ (placed among them, but not 
born among them). 

34. dote x.T.A. is connected, not with the whole of the preceding 
clause, but with the word mpooayopevovow in it. 

C.5. 388. xataoxeuvdLeoPat, probably passive. 

tohtteveoOar thy dpiorny moditetav. Cp. Plato, Laws 676 C, 
(wédeus) memorevpevar maoas ToXTeias. 

40. toito 8 dy tis x.t.A. Tovro clearly refers to mérepoy xowny 
py Kowny evar thy krhow, but in explaining it (Aéyw 8€ «.r..) 
Aristotle does not, as we expect, repeat these words ; he substitutes 
a slightly different topic of inquiry, i.e. whether both property and 
use ought to be common. He wisely decides to treat the question 
of community of property apart from that of community in women 
and children: experience has confirmed his view that the two 
questions are separable. His feeling appears to be—(1) that a 
decision in favour of severalty as respects women and children does 
not necessitate a similar decision as to property; (2) that alter- 
natives present themselves for consideration in reference to property 
which had not presented themselves in reference to women and 
children. For instance, the ownership of property may be several 
and its use common, or the ownership common and the use 
several, or both ownership and use may be common. He thus 
prepares the way for his own solution, which is, if we take into 
account the conclusions of the Fourth Book, that while part of 

_the land is to be xown and to be set apart for the supply of the 
.common meals and for the service of the gods, other property is 
_\to be owned in severalty and yet made common in use. 

41. \éyw S€ «.7.A., ‘and I mean that as to what relates to 
property (one may inquire) whether, etc. Susemihl brackets ra 
mept thy xrjow (see his remarks, Qu. Crit. p. 365), and these words 
may certainly be a marginal note which has crept into the text 
(see critical note on 1272 a 28 for an instance of this), but the 
expression Aéy 8¢, which, as Sus. allows, often introduces matter 
of a somewhat superfluous kind (see Vahlen on Poet. 13. 1453 a 4), 
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here perhaps applies to the whole of the succeeding sentence, and 
not to ra mepi ri xrijow exclusively. 

1. éxeiva, ie. rd réxva wat ai yuvaixes, For the gender, cp. aird, 1263 a, 
Cc. 5. 12644 7. 

2. wao. ‘commode opponitur iis quae sequuntur, érep Ena rovet 
trav €Ovayv, et Aéyovra: 3é rwes Kal trovroy tov Tpdérov Kowwveiv rev Bap- 
Bdpwr’ (Busse, De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 23). 
Yet the Libyans referred to in 1262 a 19 sq. had women in 
common (for other instances, see below on 1266 a 34). Wao, 
however, probably goes with ¢ye, and not with what follows, as 
Sus. thinks. 

3. The words ras re xrnoes...xpnoes imply that there is a doubt 
whether xrjots and xpos need be treated in the same way, and olov 
takes up this unexpressed doubt and instances a way (not the only 
one, nor indeed Aristotle’s own) in which xrjois may be made 
several and xpjo1ts common. We might have expected that kai ra 
yireda xal rods xaprovs Kowovs, 8, would have been the first alternative , 
introduced by ofoy, but while it suits better the expressed thought 
of rds re xrynoes—ypnoes, the hint contained in these words that 
it is better to make a distinction between xrjois and xpyois would 
not have been taken up. Spengel’s proposed insertion of ras 
Krnoes i ras xpnoes i) (Or ras xpnoas f Tas Krnves 4) before rds re 
xrnoes seems tO Me unnecessary. 

xpis, sc. elva. For the change of subject to dvadioxew, cp. 5, elvat 
. +» yewpyeiv: 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 29, rd yap mavra imdpyew cal deioba 
pndevds atrapkxes: and 3. 11. 1281 b 28. See Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 210. 

5. tav eOvav, Vict. ‘intelligit autem barbaras nationes’: this 
appears from kal rovrov rov tpémrov, 7. For ra &yn in this sense, 
cp. I. 2. 1252b 19: 5 (8). 2. 1324b 10. Diodorus (5. 34. 3) 
says of the Vaccaei of Spain—otro: caf! éxaorov Eros diatpotpevor Hv 
xepay yewpyovot, Kal rods Kaprrovs Koworoovpevor peradiddacw éxdorm rd 
pepos, Kal Tois voodurapévois Te yewpyois Odvaroy rd mpdarimov reOeixact, 
Aristotle, however, will hardly have been acquainted with the 
Vaccaei. He may possibly have the Itali in his mind (4 (7). 10. 
1329 b 5 sqq.), and other races practising the custom of common 
meals (cp. 1263 b 40, domwep ra mepi ras xrnceas év Aaxedalyon Kal 
Kpirn trois ovocrrios 5 vopobérns éxolvwrev). Kows dvadioxeay is used 
in Rep. 464 C of Plato’s guardians, who, we know, had common 
meals (Rep. 458 C). Cp. also Diod. 5. 9. 4, ras oboias xowas 
momodpevor Kai (avres xara ovociri, and Strabo, p. 7or sub fin. 
Aristotle instances only barbarians; we find, however, an approach 
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to the system he describes in Crete, where the men, women, and 
children received their maintenance from the State (dor ék Kko.vod 
tpépecOa mavras, 2, 10.1272 20). ‘Les Syssities existent de nos 
jours dans les communes kabyles sous le nom de Thimecheret’ 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales 4 Sparte, who refers to*Hanoteau 
et Letourneux, La Kabylie 2. 82 sqq.). 

# totvavtiov x.t.A. For yeapyeiv xowg, cp. Plato, Laws 739 E, 
vemsaoOwv pev dn mp@rov ynv te kal oikias, Kat pi) Kown yewpyovrrev. 
In this scheme the land would be common and cultivation c6immon 
—i.e. the cultivators would act under the control of some central 
authority, and their labour would not be confined to a particular 
piece of land, but applicable promiscuously to the whole cultivable 
area belonging to the community. This system is hardly less 
unlike than the preceding one to that of the Teutonic village- 
community (see for a description of it Sir H. Maine’s work on 
Village Communities, p. 79 sq.). ‘In some Russian communes the 
meadow portion of the communal land is mown by all the peasants 
in common, and the hay afterwards distributed by lot among the 
families’ (Wallace, Russia 1. 208). No mention is made by 
Aristotle of any barbarian races which treated both land and 
produce as common, but the partly Greek population of the 
Liparaean islands appears to have done so for a time; see the 
remarkable passage of Diodorus (5. 9. 4 sq.) referred to in the last 
note. 

8. érépwy, ‘others than the citizens,’ not, I incline to think, 
‘others than the owners,’ though the two meanings do not lie far 
apart. Aristotle is considering the question in the interest of of péA- 
Aovres modirever Oat rHv dpiorny modretav (1262 b 38). For the contrast 
between érépwv dvrav trav yewpyovvrwy and airav atrois diarovoivrer, 
cp. c. 8. 1268 a 36 sqq. If those who till the soil are not citizens 
but a separate and subordinate class, like the Helots or the tillers 
of the soil in Aristotle’s own ideal community (4 (7). 10. 1330 a 
25 sqq.), disagreements would be less likely to result from the 
citizens holding property in common, for, as the citizens would 
not work themselves, individual citizens would not be in a position 
to compare their own hard work and small recompense with the 
easy work and large recompense of others, and thus one main 
source of disagreement among the citizens would be removed. 
If this observation is intended as a criticism of Plato’s arrange- 
ments in the Republic, it seems to miss its mark, for the guardians 
cannot be said adroit atbrois d:aroveiv, and though the yewpyoi are 
made citizens by Plato, they are not intended to hold property in 
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common. It is true, however, that in Laws 739 E Plato uses the 
expression xow} yewpyeiv in reference to the Republic. : 

9. Gddos Gy ein tpdmos kai paw. Vict. ‘alia erit ratio et minus 
molestiae in se continebit.’ Kowwvias should probably be supplied 
with rpémos (cp. 7), or else ray mepi ras xrnoes (cp. 10). 

10. abdréyv, i.e. ray mokiray—not, as it seems to me, ray yewpyovr- 
rev, though this interpretation has the high authority of Bonitz 
(Ind. 187 a 57) in its favour. 

Ta tepi tas xryoers, not (as Lamb.) acc. after Sarovoivrwy, but 
nom. to mapéyor. 

11. Kai yap «.r.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9 sqq. 

13. [% NapBdvovras]. See critical note. Congreve omits # Aap- 
Bavovras rod\dd: Sus. brackets 4 AapBavovras. 

15. dws 8€, ‘but indeed we may say broadly that,’ etc. Apart 
from all intensifying circumstances, living together and sharing in 
everything is in itself enough to give rise to troubles. 

kai introduces a limitation and explanation of rd ovg¢qv: see Bon. 
Ind. 357 b 13 sqq., and cp. c. 2. 1261.4 17, mpoiotca Kal ywouery 
pia paddov. The article is omitted before xowwveiv, as it is omitted 
before Bonéjoa in 1263b 5, 7d xapicacba Kai BonOjoa (cp. also 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 sq., 15 Sq.: 7 (5). 11. 1313 a 40—b 18). 

tay dvOpwmKav mévrwv. Bonitz (Ind. 57 b 43) gives a reference 
to Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1112.2 28, GAN’ ovd€ wept rav dvOpwrxav mavrov 
(Sov evovrat). 

16. tdv tovodTwy, ‘the things of which we have spoken,’ i.e. 
property, which, it is evident from what follows, is classed by 
Aristotle with éycvc\ua, cp. 18, tev év moot... pixpav, and 21, 
éycurdiovs. So in c. 7. 1266a 368q. 1d mept ras ovcias explains 
dri trav dvayxaiov, Aristotle appears to think that quarrels are 
more likely to arise over questions relating to dvayxaia and ta xaf 
npépay than over greater matters. 

17. tév cuvarodipwv. Fellow-travellers are perhaps conceived 
here, as Bernays implies by his translation, to be sharers in 
a common purse, but this is not quite certain, for the next 
illustration is taken from a master and his servants, who would 
not have a common purse. It is enough to cause quarrels, if 
MeN Kowwvovor tav éyxucKiov. 

18. S:apepdpevor, not Siapépovrar, Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s. v. Par- 
ticipium) compares I. 5. 1254b 23. Cp. also 4 (7). 14. 13334 
18, and see note on 1259b 11. The participle expresses a habitual 
fixed characteristic, and means rather more than the indicative. 

“ex tév év moot... dddjdorg explains how their differences arise. 
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ék pixpav. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 18. 

20. mpooxpdpefa seems here to be used in a sense (‘utor in 
aliquam rem’: see Ast, Lex. Platon. 3. p. 213) more common in 
Plato than in Aristotle. 

Tas Siaxovias tas éyxukAlous. Cp. c. 3. 1261 b 36, év rais oikeri- 
kais Suakoviats, and Plato, Theaet. 175 E, & dveuéonrov cinder Soxeiv 
kat ovderi eivar, drav eis Sovdixa euméon Staxovnpara, olov otpwpard- 
Secpoy py emiotdpevos cvaokevacacbar pndé dor ndivac 4 Oaras Adyovs. 

22. For év 8€ viv tpdmov x.7.d. as the subject of drevéyxar, cp. c. 2. 
1261a 13. But why is émoopndev neut.? Does it agree with 
some neut. latent in év...éyet, perhaps 76 ju) Kowds elvac ras KTHoets ? 

23. kat before émxooynOév (add. 0?) implies that severalty of 
property is not enough without #6n «.7.A. The use of xai is some- 
what similar in 6 (4). 16. 1300b 22, méurrov 76 mepi trav idiav cuvad- 
Aaypdtov Kai exdvrwv péyeOos. We have in 1263 b 39 rois bear Kai TH 
Procopia kai rois vduos, and 0" read €eou here, but #Oeou (I?) is in 
all probability the correct reading—cp. Plato, Laws 751 C, éme:ra ad 
Tous peAXovtas aipnoecOa teOpapOa te ev HOcor vouav ed remadevpévous 
mpos TO K.T.A.: Rep. 557 C, raow Oeou memouxthpevn trodireia: Ephor. 
ap. Strab. p. 302, rév dixawordros #Oecr ypopevor. 

24. éfe. yap «.7.A. This implies that there is good in community 
of property. What this is, is not distinctly stated, but Aristotle 
probably means that it ensures every one having what he needs. 
See 4 (7). 10. 13304 2 sqq. 

26. mas, i.e. Kata thy xpjow. 

dds, ‘ broadly, on the whole.’ 

27. ai pev ydp x.t.A. ‘For when every one has a separate 
province, one main source of disputes will be removed, and work 
_ will prosper all the more, because each man will feel that he 
is applying himself to business of his own.’ Tdp explains and 
justifies the preceding sentence. Ta éyxAnpara, i.e. those men- 
tioned in 12. Ai émpéAeva appears to be nom. to émdécover (Bon. 
Ind. 271 a 43). Cp. Soph. El. 33. 183 b 19 sqq., Xen. Hiero 
9. 7, yewpyia air) dv modd émidoin, and Pol. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 38, 
kai BéAriov exagrov Epyov tuyxdver Ths empedeias povorpaypyarovons # 
moun payparovons. 

29. 8.’ dperjv is here emphatic (cp. 8¢ dperqy, 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 
19, where the antithesis is 8 @dovs, which is not far removed 
in meaning from é& dvdykns, 1263 b 10, épyov yap Kaddv dAdorpias 
ovens aréxerOa dia cwppocirny, and 22, dv ovdev yiverar dua rH dxowe- 
woiav GAda Sia THY poxOnpiav): S€ answers to pev 27. ‘And on the 
other hand it will be owing to virtue, that according to the proverb, 
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“ friends’ goods” will be “common goods.”’ Virtue will be called 
forth for the accomplishment of this result, and this will be a gain. 
Pythagoras was, it would seem, the original author of the saying 
(Diog. Laert. 8. 10), but Zeller doubts whether he meant it as an 
injunctidn to practise communism (Gr. Ph. 1. 291. 3). The addi- 
tion here of mpds rd xpqoOa (cp. émi riv xpjow, 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 10) 
perhaps looks as if Aristotle so understood it. Epicurus certainly 
did so: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 11, rév re ’Emixovpov pi dgéiwov els rd 
xowdv xatatibecOa ras ovcias, xabamep rov Ivéaydpav xowd ra pirov 
Aéyorra’ dmorovvrev yap elva to rowiror, ef 8 arictwv, od hirov. 

81. éviais wédeow. Tarentum (8 (6). 5. 1320 bg sqq.): Carthage 
(8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4 sqq.): the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States 
(1263 b 40 sq.): Rhodes (Strabo, p. 652). Compare also Isocrates’ 
picture of the earlier Athens (Areopag. § 35). For the appeal here 
made to the practice of existing States, cp. Rhet. 1. 1. 1354 a 18, 
el mepl macas fv ris kpices Kxabdmep év éviais re viv €ati rev médewy Kal 
pdduora ais evvopoupevas, ovdev dv elyov 6 Tt A€ywou. 

Groyeypapyévov. For the meaning of this word, cp. de Gen. 
An. 2. 6. 743 b 20-25, esp. of ypaeis tmoypdwavres rais ypappais ov- 
Tas evadeihovor Trois xpmpace rd pov: it explains rim@ diopifev in de 
An. 2.1.413a10. The fact that the institution of property assumes 
here and there in outline the form which Aristotle wishes it to 
assume is taken as an indication that this form is not imprac- 
ticable. 

84. 7d pev xpyousa moret trois Pidous. Vict. ‘ copiam quorundam 
ipsorum faciunt amicis, relinquuntque ipsis ea utenda.’ Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 23, rov 8€ hOdvov mavrdmacw apaipodow (of Karol xayaboi), 
Ta pév éavta@v ayaa rois pidos oikeia mapexovres, Ta S€ Tav piiwv éavtav 
vopifovres. 

Xpijtat Kowois. For the absence of as, cp. 36, idios: c. 3. 1261b 
24, ol Kowais xp@pevor rais yuvaki: Isocr. Paneg. § 181 (quoted in 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 9. 1410a 14). Plutarch, speaking of brothers 
(De Fraterno Amore, c. 1), uses the expression, cal rd xphodae 
Kowas Tois matp@os xpnuact cal piros Kal dovrAos: cp. ibid. c. I1, 
xpnow 8€ Kal xrjow év péow KeicOa Kowny Kai dvépnrov drdavrev. 

35. év AaxeBdaipon. See Xen. de Rep. Lac. 6 as to this Lace- 
daemonian practice. As to slaves, Xenophon there says, éroince 
8 (6 Avxotpyos) Kal olxéras, ef ris Senbein, xpjoOa Kai rois dddorpios, 
and he adds the same thing of dogs and horses. The expression 
év Aaxedaiyou frequently recurs in the Politics (see Bon. Ind. 421 b 
7 8qq.). Aaxedainwy is used by Xenophon (Sturz, Lexic. Xeno- 
phont. s. v.) and other writers to designate both the city of Sparta 
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and Laconia. Aristotle perhaps uses év Aaxedaivou here as he uses 
ev AOnvas in 2. 8, 1268 a 10, éore dé Kai ev ’AOnvats odros 6 vdpos viv 
kal év érépais rev médewv, where the name of the city seems to stand 
for the State. He does not seem to intend to contrast év Aaxedai- 
pom with év rots dypois kara thy xopay, or to suggest that it was only 
in the city that men placed their slaves, horses, and dogs at each 
other’s service. Nothing of the kind is said by Xenophon in the 
passage of the de Rep. Lac. (6. 3 sq.) which Aristotle seems to have 
before him here. 

36. kav SenPdow epodiwv, i.e. Kal epodiors, dv dSenbor (cp. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 6. 4, érov yap dv ind Onpas oyiobevres SenOGot Trav emitn- 
deiwv). The word épodios is caught into the construction of the 
conditional clause and must be supplied from it: cp. xpnydrev, 1. 
8. 1256 b 29. 

87. év tots dypots Kata thy xdpavy. This seems at first sight 
tautological, and many emendations have been suggested: see 
Susemihl’s critical note (Sus.?, vol. i. p. 170). Both Busse (Sus.*) 
and Mr. Welldon suggest, ingeniously enough, the substitution of 
év tais dypas for ev trois dypois—a change which agrees well with the 
passage of Xenophon de Rep. Lac. part of which has been quoted 
in the last note, for Xenophon makes no mention of dypot and 
does use the words tré Onpas oyuobévres. The passage concludes— 
Tovyapouv ovTws peradiddvTes GAANAOLS Kal of Ta puKpa ExovTEs peTEeXoUTt 
mdavTav Tav ev TH xopa, Ondérav Tivos Senboow. But we find év aypé in 
the very similar passage, [Plutarch] Inst. Lac. c. 23, and the 
meaning of éy rois dypois xara tiv yopay may not improbably be 
‘in the farms throughout the territory.’ Sturz (Lexicon Xenophont. 
S. v. dypés) collects many passages of Xenophon in which adypot 
= ‘praedia.” The word may possibly bear this meaning in Pol. 
7 (5). 5: 1305 4 19, €mt rdv dypar oikeiv tov Shyov daxodov évra mpds 
ros épyos. In Plato, Laws 881 C, however, we have kar’ dypovs 
Tis x@pas mov, sO that there is nothing strange in the conjunction 
of the two words. The yopa, or district attached to the city, 
included villages or even towns, as well as woods, fields, and the 
like (cp. Xen. Hiero 9. 7, car’ dypovs i} xara Kopas). 

38. For the change of subject from etvat to wovetv, see note on 
1263a 3. As to the thought, Plato himself had said, Laws 740A 
(while giving up community of property as impracticable in the 
absence of a complete reform of marriage, rearing, and education) 
—vepérbav § ody rode diavoia mas, os dpa Bei rév Aaxdvra Thy AnEw 
Taurny vowifew pev Kounvy avryy tis tédews Evpmdons «.tr.A. But the 
expression used by Aristotle appears to be derived from Isocrates 
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(Areopag. § 35)—KepdAaov 8¢ rod Kaos adAjdos dpsdeiv™ ai pév 
yip xrnoas dopadeis foay, olomep xara 1d dixaov innpxov, ai 3€ xpi- 
oes Kowal mact rois deopévas trav modiray, Cp. also Xen. Mem. 2. 
6. 23, rov 8 POdvov mavrdmaow adaipotow (oi Kadol xdyaboi), Ta per 
€avrav dyaba rois pitas olxeia mapéxovres, Ta b€ trav pilov éavrdv 
vouilovres. 

39. Tovodrot, sc. Sore rH xpHoe mwoeiv Kowas Tas xrnoes. For the 
thought, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 31 sqq. 

40. xai mpds 4Sovyv, as well as in relation to virtue, cp. 29. But 
how does the fact that a reasonable degree of self-love is natural 
prove that to regard something as one’s own adds greatly to 
human pleasure? Perhaps the link is supplied by Rhet. 1. 11. 
1370 a 3, dvaykn odv Hdd elvae rd Te eis TO Kata iow léva ws emi rd 
mov, where we learn that pleasure arises from the satisfaction of 
nature, and Pol. 5 (8). 7. 13424 25, moet 3€ thy ndovny éxdoras rd 
kara piow oixeioy (cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340 4 3, Exer yap 1 povaski THY Hoovny 
guouxny, bd macas HArckiats kal maow Ocow  xpHos adtns éorl 
mpoopans). If so, the complete argument will be ‘for the satisfaction 
of a natural craving brings pleasure, and is not self-love in modera- 
tion natural’? Compare also Rhet. 1. 11. 1371 b 18 sq., and Hist. 
An. 8. 1. 589 a 8, 1d 8€ Kara piow Hdv° Sidkee 5€ wdvra Thy Kata piow 
ndovnv. Or should we complete the ellipse thus—‘ for is there not 
a purpose, namely pleasure, for which we are so constituted as to 
feel love for ourselves, and is not this an ordinance of nature’? 
Or again—‘yes, and natural pleasure too, for is not self-love im- 
planted in us for a purpose and natural’? The first of these ways 
of completing the ellipse is probably the correct one. 

Al. vopilerw iidv m1, ‘to regard a thing as one’s own,’ for vopigew 
- will hardly be used here in the sense which it bears in 3. 1. 1275 b 
7, 008 éxxAnoiav vouifovew adda ovyKAHrovs. 

p}) yap «tA. See on this use of yy, Bon. Ind. 464 b 43 sqq. 
(‘ dubitanter et modestius affirmantis est’). Eucken (de Partic. Usu 
p- 57) would read éyy for éye in b 1, because Aristotle sometimes 
uses the subjunctive in this construction (e.g. in 6 (4). 4. 12914 9, 
where all the MSS. have the subjunctive: Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 
36: 10. 10.1179 b 24), and ‘in eodem libro ad eandem sententiam 
significandam modo coniunctivum, modo indicativum adhibuisse 
minime verisimile sit.’ But the indicative is found under similar 
circumstances (without various reading) in Eth. Nic. 10. 1. 1172a 
34 and 10. 2. 1173 a 23, and Bekker, whom Susemihl follows, is 
probably right in retaining this variation of mood. 

2. rd 8é «7.4. The connexion just established between affec- 1263 b. 
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tion for oneself and Nature reminds Aristotle of a fact which seers 
to conflict with it, that g:Aavria is blamed and justly so, and he pro- 
ceeds to explain that the epithet @iAavros is applied to those who 
are fonder of themselves than they should be. Herein he follows 
Plato, Laws 731 E sqq. (cp. 732 B, 8&0 mavra avOpwrov xpy pevyev 
7d opddpa gireiv airdv), and he repeats the same, view in Eth. Nic. 
4. 10, 1125 b 16 (cp. 3. 13. 1118 b 22 sqq.: 2. 7. 1107 b 28 sq.: 4. 
10. 1125 b gsqq.). In Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 15-23 and 1169a 
20 sq. the unfavourable use of the word is connected rather with 
the preference of money, honour, and ra repidynra ayaa generally 
to rd xaddv: so too in Magn. Mor. 2. 13. 1212b 2-6. Affection 
for oneself is implied in Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 12 to be to a certain 
extent a preservative against dxpacia, though not a complete pre- 
servative like virtue. 

3. If here we read, with all the MSS. except P', xaédzep 
kai Tov didoxpnuarov, we must explain ‘as it is for this that we 
blame the money-lover,’ Wéyouev being supplied from wéyera 2. 
To read ré for rév undoubtedly makes the sentence far less rugged: 
its meaning will then be—‘as to be a money-lover is to be fonder 
of money than one ought to be.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 347 B, 4 otk 
oicba, Ste TO Giddripdy te Kal giddpyupor eivat dvewdos A€yerai Te Kal 
€oTL 5 

4. éwei x.7.d., ‘and it cannot be intended to blame men for 
loving what all love’ seems to be here suppressed. Cp. 6 maou 
doxet tovr’ eivai haperv, Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 36, and Pol. 2. 8. 
1269 a 3. . 

6. For the absence of the article before BonPjaat, see above on 
12634 15. 

éraipots, I” rightly: cp. Rhet. 2. 4.1381 b 34. For the thought, 
cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1169 b 10 sqq.: 8. 1. 1155 a 7,'ri yap dpedos Hs 
To.avtTns eveTnpias, apaipebeions evepyecias, f yiyverat jddiora Kal érawwe- 
retary mpos hidrouvs; Aristotle possibly has in his mind some lines of 
Antiphanes (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 4: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 133). 

3 yiverau x.7.A. Shows that xapicacda, BonOjoac must be used in 
reference to goods or money, for it would still be possible to help 
and confer favours on friends in other ways, even though property 
were common. 

7. tadta, if we read ov cupBaive, appears to refer to 7d vopifew 
ididv re and 7d xapicacOa Ka BonOjoa pitois—‘ these things do not 
come to pass for those who’ etc.: cp. 2. 9. 1269b 39 sq., and 
Xen. Mem. tf. 2. 11, xai hovevew S€ rois rowvros yKcora TvpPaiver, 

8. Epya Suoiv dperaiv. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 41, cappoowwns Epya 
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xai dcxatoovwns. It would seem from Eth. Nic. 10. 8.1178 a 21-b 1 
that both mpoaipeors and mpdgus are necessary to perfect virtue. 
But the passage before us does not raise this subtle question; it 
appears to imply (cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 19. 1190b 1 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 
2.1. 1219b 11: 2. 11. 1228a 16), that men may be virtuous 
without being able to evidence their virtue. 

9. pavepds, ‘undisguisedly’ or ‘visibly and unmistakably’ ? 
Probably the latter (cp. gavepav, c. 7. 1266 b 20). 

7) Wept Tas yuvaikas, sc. épyov, which comes to the surface in 
the parenthesis. 

10. xaddv, and therefore a work of virtue (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 
b 28.) 

é\Xotpias is emphatic: no woman, it is implied, would be an- 
other’s in the State described in the Republic. 

ll. éorat. For the suppression of the subject, cp. de Part. An. 1. 
3. 643b 17: Metaph. Z. 12. 1038 a 13. 

13. év ty ydp. For the place of yap (év yap ry, Ald.), cp. da 
To dvri mepdvns yap, de Part. An. 2. 6. 652a 18: év rots de£wis yap, 
de Part. An. 3.9. 671 b 35. As to the thought here expressed, cp. 
Eth. Nic. 4. 2. 1120 b 27 sqq., where we find that éAevOepidrns has 
to do both with 8dors and Ajyis, though more with the former than 
with the latter (4. 1. 1119 b 25). 

15. »év here seems to have no é€ to answer to it, because the 
structure of the sentence is altered at Sy,22. If the sentence had 
been more regularly constructed, it would apparently have run— 
‘hence, while legislation of the kind proposed wears a plausible 
look, it will in reality fail to remove the evils which it is designed 
to remove, it will involve the loss of many goods, and it will 
require men to live a life which cannot be lived by man.’ 

4 Tovadry vopo8ecia. Cp. c. 4. 1262b 20, &v rH modireia rH 
roavtn, and Cc. 5. 1264 a 6, rv roavrny rodereiay, 

16. 6 yap dxpowpevos x.7.4. Aristotle is probably thinking here 
of communism in relation to property: cp. thy otciay, 20. Yet 
Ephorus seems, if we may judge by his eulogistic remarks on 
some Scythian races which had women children and property in 
common, to have been, in their case at all events, well pleased 
with the institution (Strabo, p. 302), to say nothing of Cynics and 
half-Cynics, like Diogenes of Sinope and Zeno of Citium (Diog. 
Laert. 6. 72: 7. 33, 131). Plato had not been sanguine of 
support (Rep. 450). 

18. Stay x.r.4. So Plato, Rep. 464 D-465 C. 

19. év rais modtreiars. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 213, BAdmre rds modirelas, 
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21. wept cupBodatwy. Compare Strabo p. 702, quoted below 
on 1267b 37. These suits would be brought within narrow 
limits in the State of the Laws (742 C: cp. Rep. 556 A); there 
were indeed some actual States in which they were not permitted 
(Eth. Nic. 9. 1. 1164b 13 sqq.). Theophrastus recommended 
the registration of property and of contracts (cvpSdédaa) in the 
hope of avoiding suits on this subject or diminishing their number 
(Fr. 97). Such a register appears to have existed in some States 
(see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 49. 10). Zeno of Citium, 
the founder of Stoicism, was for getting rid of law-courts altogether 
in his ideal State (Diog. Laert. 7. 33). It is evident that Greek 
society had more than enough of litigation. As to actions for false 
evidence, it is obvious that the adoption of community of property 
would remove only one of their occasions. 

23. kat tods Kowa KexTypévous K.t.A. Sus. ‘dass gerade Leute 
welche Etwas gemeinschaftlich besitzen und benutzen...’ Here 
kai is perhaps rightly rendered by ‘ gerade’: ‘it is just those who 
possess and enjoy things in common, whom’ etc. Among the 
cases referred to here would be that of brothers holding undivided 
property, which seems to have been not uncommon at Athens (see 
Caillemer, Succession légitime 4 Athénes, p. 34 sqq.) and elsewhere 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales & Sparte, p. 88 sqq.). ‘Les en- 
fants, apres la mort de leur pére, au lieu de partager entre eux sa 
fortune, restaient quelquefois dans l’indivision’ (Caillemer, «dz supra). 
See C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. (ed. Thalheim), Rechtsalt. p. 54. 2. 

25. GAA Oewpodpev K.t.A. ‘Oewpeiv is here synonymous with 
épav’ (Bon. Ind. 328 a 36). ‘But those who fall out in consequence 
of owning common property look to us to be few in number, 
because we compare them with the large number of those who 
own property in severalty.’ 

28. otepyjoovtar. The fut. med. of orepéw, like that of several 
other verbs (@péyorra, c. 6. 1265a 16: adpfovra, 8 (6). 4. 1318b- 
36), is often used in a passive sense. 

KowwvyoavTes (CP. kowvwvodvras, 23), ‘having made common stock’: 
so we have xpnpatev xowwrncavras, Xen. Oecon. 6. 3. For the tense, 
see below on 1270a 4 and 1271 b 4. 

29. Vict. ‘tot autem tantaque sunt (bona quibus spoliantur), ut 
platle cognoscatur non posse ullo pacto vitam traduci illa lege.’ 
The life which the members of Plato’s State are to live is in 
such flagrant opposition to well-ascertained tendencies of human 
nature—so starved and poor in pleasure, affection, and virtue, and 
s0 wanting in concord—that it will be unliveable. 
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30. wapaxpotcews is usually rendered ‘error,’ but perhaps 
Liddell and Scott, who compare Soph. El. 17. 175 b 1, are right in 
rendering it ‘ fallacy.’ 

$1 sqq. Compare the argument in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

33. mpoiotoa. Cp. c. 2. 1261 a 17, mpoiotaa Kal ywopém pla 
paddor. 

33 sq. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 13174 27, od pdvov diahepe ro BeAriw Kad 
xelpw yiverOa tiv Snyoxpariay, ada kal tT pt) THY abrny. 

34. dowep xy ei x«.7.A. ‘ Just as you would spoil a harmony or 
a rhythm, if’ (Mr. Welldon). 

35. tov pubpdv Baow piav. The unit of a rhythm—the dovvderoy 
of which it is composed—is the Sdors or else the syllable (Metaph. 
N. 1. 1087 b 36). The Sdos is in dancing the ‘step,’ in verse the 
metrical foot. Thus to make the State absolutely and in every 
way one is here compared to dwarfing a long rhythm to one single 
Bdors, i.e. to one of its component parts: cp. c. 2. 1261 a 19, olxia 
éx médews, GvOpwros 8 €€ olxias, where dvOpwmos answers to Baars. 

36. mpdrepov, c. 2. 1261 a 18. 

Sia thy wadeiav. Eucken (Praep. p. 39) explains &d with the 
acc. here ‘by means of’ (‘ durch, vermittelst’), comparing de Caelo 3. 
2. 3014 18, ovyxprow d¢ roy 81a tH Hirdrnta: Meteor. 2. 8. 366b 5: 
Phys. 4. 11. 219b 29, cp. b23 sq. So Bonitz remarks (Ind. 1774 
45), ‘dd cum acc. coniunctum legitur, ubi genetivum exspectes,’ 
instancing this passage and referring to 8a ravrns, 38. 

37. xowhy kal play. Bern. ‘zum einigen und Einen Staat ma- 
chen:’ Sus. ‘zur Gemeinschaft und Einheit gestalten.’ Perhaps the 
latter translation comes nearest to the sense. ‘There is no English 
word which adequately represents xowny: ‘to make it social and so 
one’ is an approach to the meaning of the words. 

38. 8a tadtyns, Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 31 sqq. 

89. toig tovodtos, i.e. ‘by the measures which we have de- 
scribed,’ measures which do not unite the State by improving the 
character of the citizens. 

40. TH $tAogodpia, distinguished here from rois @eo., as from 
dvdpia, xaprepia, and other ethical virtues if 4 (7). 15. 1334 4 23, 32, 
where Bonitz (Ind. 821 a 6) explains the meaning of the word to be 
‘ virtus intellectualis’: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 17, 9 8 és) dper? 
é§ €bous mepryivera, Here perhaps ‘intellectual culture’ (Mr. Welldon) 
is the meaning. 

4l. trois cvocrios, adduced apparently as an instance of a law 
acting on the character. Compare Aristotle’s language as to syssitia 
in 4 (7). 10. 13304 1 sqq. 
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1. totto adr, ‘this by itself’: cp. adréd rodro, 1. 6. 12554 18. 

2. TH TOAD Xpdvw k.t.A. Plato himself appeals (Rep. 376 E) to 
the testimony of Time in favour of yupvaotiey and povoxyn. For 
éreow Bernays (Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1. 177) conjectures 
ééveow (comparing Simonides Ceus, Fragm. 193 Bergk: he might 
have added to his citations Plato, Laws 638 E, émed: xai pvpia 
ext puplos €Ovn mepi aitdv dydioBytoivta ipiv médeor dveiv TH Ady 
diapdyor’ dv, for the saying of Simonides appears to be present to 
Plato’s mind in this passage of the Laws), and the suggestion of 
a reminiscence of this bit of Simonides here is brilliant and 
ingenious, but we find é« moA\d@v érév kai madawod xpdvov in Aristot. 
Fragm. 40. 1481 a 41, and tautological expressions are not rare in 
Aristotle’s writings (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 87, on Poet. 1.14474 17, 
€répws kal py Tov avrov tpdmov): besides, év ois suits éreow better 
than ¢6vecw. 

4. etpytar. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 25, oxeddv pev ody Kai ra GAda 
Set vopifew etpnoOar moddAdkis ev TH TOAA@ xpdv@, paAdov 8 dretpakis. 
Aristotle held that the world existed from everlasting (Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.) and mankind too (ibid. 508. 1), and that 
in the infinity of past time everything has been discovered, and, 
if lost, discovered over again. Hence he advises inquirers rather 
to avail themselves of what has been already made out and to 
investigate what has been insufficiently investigated, than to seek 
to strike out something altogether new (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 33 sq.). 
There seem, however, to have been subjects on which Aristotle 
claims to have inherited little or nothing from his predecessors 
(see Eucken, Methode d. Aristot. Forschung, p. 5, who refers to 
Phys. 4. 1. 208 a 34: de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 315 a 34: Meteor. 1. 
13. 349 14). 

ouvqKtat, ‘gathered together for scientific use’: cp. Metaph. A. 
9. 991 a 18 and 5. 986 a 3, doa cixor dporoyoupeva Sexviva ev TE Tois 
dpiOpois kal Tats appoviais mpos Ta Tod ovpavod maby Kal pépn Kal mpds THY 
dAnv Siaxéopnow, tadta ovvdyovres epyppotrov. ‘The word is already 
used by Isocrates, de Antid. §§ 83, 45. 

5. pdédwora 8 dy x... Thurot (Etudes, p. 28) would supply 
‘limpossibilité de lunité sociale, telle que la veut Platon,’ but 
perhaps it is more natural to supply «2 radra cadds exer from 3. 

7. Suvqoetat. For this use of the third person ‘non addito tis,’ 
see Bon. Ind. 589b 47. For the future, see above on 1261 a 22. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 2. 7) Romulus’ 
first step was to effect divisions of the kind here referred to. Cp. 
also Xen. Hiero c. 9. 5, Stypynvra pev yap dnaca ai médes ai pev 
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cata guaAds, ai dé xara pdpas, ai 8€ xara Adxous. Aristotle probably 
remembers Nestor’s advice (Il. 2. 362)— 

Kpiv’ dvdpas xara ida, xara ppyrpas, ’Aydpepvor, 

Ss dpiron dpirpnby dpiyp, ida 8 pidoss, 
and the line (Il. 9. 63) which associates the appyrep with the aéé- 
puoros and the dvéoris. 

atrd = ‘cives,’ Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. s. v. (who however doubts the 
correctness of the reading), or perhaps in a somewhat vaguer sense 
‘the materials of the State’: so Camerarius (Schn. 2. 88) ‘ea quae 
Socraticis rationibus contrahuntur et fiunt unum.’ For the neuter, 
Cp. éxeiva, 1263.4 I. 

xwpifwy. Bonitz (Ind. 860a 10) compares Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 
1121b 1g. 

8. Ta pev... 7a 8€, ‘on the one hand ’—‘ on the other.’ Plato, in 
fact, adopts syssitia in the Republic (416 E: cp. 458 C), and syssitia 
(Laws 842 B), phratries (785 A), and tribes (745 E) in the Laws. 
Syssitia differ from phratries and tribes in not being based on 
relationship: Herodotus also regards them as belonging to ra és 
médeuov éxovra (1. 65: see Trieber, Forschungen zur spartanischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 15, 18 sqq.). Dosiadas (ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 143 b) says of Lyctus in Crete, dijpnvrae 8 of rodira mdvres 
xa? érapias, kadovdor d€ tavras avdpeia (= ovaciria). 

9. dote «.t.A. “Qore with the indicative (‘and so’) draws an 
emphatic conclusion: cp. c. 8. 1268a 20. Plato will not succeed 
in making his guardians an undivided unity ; he will only succeed 
in forbidding them to cultivate the soil. But this is nothing new 
(cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40 sqq.). Thus what is new in Plato’s 
scheme is not practicable, and what is practicable is not new. 
The mention of the prohibition of agriculture to the guardians 
reminds Aristotle that two classes will exist in Plato’s State, 
guardians and cultivators, and he now turns to consider their 
mutual relations. 

10. xal viv, ‘as it is.’ 

Aaxedainénor, For the absence of the article, see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 90, who remarks that the 
article is commonly absent in Attic Inscriptions before names 
of peoples in the plural, though exceptions to this rule occur even 
in inscriptions of an early date. Aristotle sometimes omits and 
sometimes adds the article (see, for instance, 1264 a 20, and c. 9. 
1269 a 29—b 7). The references given in the Index Aristotelicus 
suggest the view that Aristotle uses the word Aaxedamdnoe of the 
Lacedaemonians in their public capacity as constituting a State, - 
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while he uses Adkves both of the State (as in 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 23, 
of 8€ Adxwves tovs dnpous xaréAvov) and of the people, but more often 
of the latter. See Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 40. 1. 

émxetpodowv, ‘attempt to bring about.’ Schiller (Sclaverei, p. 21, 
n. 72) remarks on this word. Some Spartans were probably com- 
pelled by need to till the soil. Cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 6, woddovs révnras, 
and Plutarch, Agis 5. 3, mwevia adoxoXlay tev Kad@v kal dvedevbepiav 
énupépovoa. Prof. Jowett points out that émyepeiv is often used 
pleonastically by Plato, though he does not adopt the view that it 
is pleonastic here, but translates ‘ try to enforce. Cp. c. 9. 1270a 
6, ayew emyepnoa. 

11. od phy dAAd. Why ‘not but that’? How is this sentence in 
opposition to that which precedes? Perhaps Aristotle’s meaning 
is—‘ but indeed it is not only in this respect that the constitution is 
in fault, for the whole scheme of it is hard to make out.’ 

6 tpdmos «.7.X., i.e. the whole ctvéeos of guardians and culti- 
vators, as distinguished from the arrangements as to the guardians 
with which Aristotle has hitherto been occupied. Cp. c. 7. 12674 
17, 6 tpdmos ris Pad€ov modtreias, C. g. 1271 b 2, 9 Taca ovrakis 
tov vouov, and Polyb. 4. 20. 7, tiv ddnv modereiav. Much pains 
have been taken to secure the internal unity of the guardians, but 
none to secure the harmony of the whole State, which includes 
the third class as well as the two upper ones. Cp. Plato, Rep. 
421 A, adda trav pev dddwv €Adtrov Adyos_K.T.A. 

12. toils Kowwvodow, i.e. rois moAiras: cp. 1. 13. 1260b 19, of 
Kotvwvol tis modcretas, Bern. ‘fiir alle Angehdrigen eines solchen 
Staates.’ 

13. 16 ye mAHO0s. Cp. Rep. 442 C, r@ oppo pepe: 428 D-E, 
T@ opixpotar@ €Over kal peper EavTis. 

14. yiverat, ‘results in being,’ cp. 1. 2. 1252b 7: Rhet. 3. 9. 
1409 b 26: Strabo, p. 653, @ 8... e&”"Apyous kat TipuvOos amnpev 6 
TAnmdrepos, 008° obra Awpixt yiverar 7 éxeiOev drrotkia. 

wept Gv x.t.A. ‘Immemor fuit Aristoteles locorum, quales sunt 
de Rep. iii. p. 417 A: iv. p. 419, quibus certe possessiones eorum 
non constituendas esse communes disertis verbis dixit Plato, et 
profecto per se satis superque apparet uxorum, liberorum, posses- 
sionum communionem ex eius sententia propriam esse debere 
custodum,’ Sus.' (cp. Sus.’, Note 170). See also Tim. 18 B. As 
Susemihl remarks, Aristotle seems to take it for granted above, c. 
4. 1262a 40, that community of women and children is to be con- 
fined to the guardians. 

15. 4 xai often means ‘or even’ (e.g. in Plato, Phileb. 61 A) : 
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elsewhere, however, and perhaps here, it seems to mean ‘or also,’ 
‘or again’ (e.g. in de Gen. An. 1. 18. 723 a 29, év T@ oUpperpor jj 
dovpperpov elvac # Kat de) GAAnv twe rouavrny airiay: ibid. 1. 18. 724 b 
5, Wérepov ws UAnv Kal macxov h ds €ldde Te Kal rowdy, #} Kal dpe). 

17. ei pev yap x.r.X. Three alternatives are considered: 1. the 
case of the yewpyof having women, children, and property in 
common (17-22): 2. the opposite case (22-40): 3. the case of 
their having women and children in common but not property (40 
sq.). The other case of property being common and women and 
children not so, is not considered. 

18. ti Stoicouow «.t.A. Cp. c. 4.1262a 40sqq. Ifa commu- 
nity in women, children, and property produces close friendship, it 
will do so among the cultivators no less than among the guardians. 
The two classes will be, it is implied, on a par in point of unity, 
and in whatever excellence flows from community in these things. 
Yet rulers ought to differ from those they rule (cp. c. 6. 1265 b 18), 
and this is the opinion of Plato. Evidently, however, it does not 
follow, if women, children, and property are common in both classes, 
that the two will be absolutely alike, as Aristotle’s argument implies. 

# ti wdetov x.7.A. The argument seems to be that if the culti- 
vators are in no way dissimilar to the guardians, the former will 
gain nothing by obeying the latter. In Aristotle’s view, the ruled, 
if inferior to the ruler, profit by their obedience: so the slave, 1. 2. 
1252a 30 sqq.—domestic animals, 1. 5. 1254 b 10 sqq.—the 
subjects of the mapBaowevs, 3. 13. 1284 b 33. Bernays omits #— 
airay, but this clause seems to be in place, and not superfluous. 

19. 4 ti paOdvres x.7.A. ‘Or what is to make them’ etc.? The 
use of ri pa@dévres perhaps implies that their submission to dpo.oe 
would be a mistake. ‘Ti paéoy signifies an intentionally, ri mada 
an accidentally, wrong action,’ Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 872. 2k. 

21. radda tadra «td. Cp. c. 6.1265 a 5, 7a GAda ratra anodi- 
dwoow. 

For épévres, cp. c. 6. 1265 b 22, einer. 

Tots Sed\ors probably includes those elsewhere called mepiouxoe by 
Aristotle (e.g. in c. 10. 1272 b 18), though a distinction seems to be 
made between the terms dovAos and mepiowos in 4 (7). 10. 13304 
258qq. Aristotle’s account of the status of the Cretan slaves is 
confirmed by the tenour of the recently discovered inscription con- 
taining a portion of the laws of Gortyna. See Biicheler und Zitel- 
mann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 64: ‘their legal status appears to 
have been good . . . they have property of their own (col. 3. 42), a 
well-developed family-law, are capable of marriage with free women 
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(col. 7. 3): nay, they even have a remote and contingent right of 
succession to the property of their master’ (col. 5. 27: see also 
Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 144). 

dmeipykacr. Compare the well-known scolion of Hybrias the 
Cretan (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.) : 

"Eott pot mAovtos péeyas Sdépu kai Eidos 

kai rd Kaddv Aaoniov, mpdBAnua xpwrds* 

* * * 

rour@ Seondras pvoias KéxAnpat. 

Tot d€ py todpavr’ exew Sdpu kai Lidos 

kai rd Kadov Aaoniov, mpdB8Anpa xparés, 

mavres yovu memtn@res apd 

eienetese (mpoc)kvvedvri (pe) Seondray 

kal peyay Baoiiéa dwveortes. 
Compare also 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 29 sqq., and what Xenophon says 
of Cyrus (Cyrop. 8. 1. 43)—ots 8 ad xarecxetafey eis rd Sovdcvew, 
Tourous ovre peAderav Tav éedevbepiav mévev ovdéva mapdppya ov oma 
kextnoOa emérperev’ emepedero b€ Gras pyte Govror pte amotol Tore 
€rowro édevOepiov evexa pedernudrwov. Plato (Laws 625 D) speaks 
of bows and arrows as the arms most suitable to Crete, but he 
no doubt does not intend to imply that the Cretans did not possess 
and use ém\a of a heavier kind. 

22. ei 8é, xaOdmep x.t.A. Sepulv. ‘sin autem eodem modo, 
quo in aliis civitatibus, haec’ (i.e. households and_ property) 
‘fuerint apud ipsos constituta, qui erit communitatis modus?’ It 
should be noted that the expression, ris 6 tpdémos ris Kowwvias, 1S 
used by Adeimantus in Rep. 449 C, though in reference to the 
guardians alone. 

25. 8vo méders. Aristotle retorts on Plato the charge which he 
had brought (Rep. 422 E sqq.) against most large States of his 
own day. 

26. movet yap «tA. Cp. Rep. 419: 415 D-417B: 543 B-C. 
budaxy Was a common euphemism at Athens for the garrison of a 
dependent city (Plutarch, Solon c. 15): cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314b 16 
sqq. Yet the term vAaxes must have had a somewhat unpleasant 
sound in the ears of Greeks, for the Athenians gave this name to 
the officials whom the Lacedaemonians called harmosts (Theophr. 
Fragm. 129 Wimmer: Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E. T. 
p- 156). odiras, 27, is the predicate. 

29. kal tovro.s, to the cultivators and artisans who are the real 
citizens of Plato’s State, no less than to the citizens of actual 
States. 
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6 Xwxpdrms, Rep. 425 C-D. 

32. dwoSiS0ds. Vict. ‘cum tamen tribuerit’: cp. 1265 a 3, Bovdd- 
pevos. Mévoy qualifies rois pidagw. 

ére 8€ x.t.A. Rep. 464 B, obre olxias ore yiv obre re xrjpa. 

33. dwopopd is the technical term for ‘the money which slaves 
let out to hire paid to their master’ (Liddell and Scott): see 
Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb p. 195. The contribution in 
kind which the Helots rendered to their masters went by this name 
(Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 8: Inst. Lac. c. 40). Plato’s designation for 
the contribution of of dot moira to the support of the guardians 
is, however, not dmopopa (for this would imply that they were 
slaves), but pio Ods rhs pudaxis (Rep. 416 E). 

34. wodd paddov, because they are free and citizens, and have 
the land in their hands. 

35. eidwreias, ‘ bodies of Helots,’ just as modireia is used by 
Aristotle occasionally (Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq.) in the sense of ‘a 
body of citizens.’ So dovdeias, 36: cp. Thuc. 5. 23, fv 7 Sovdcia 
émavmortirat, 

36. ‘ Whether a definite settlement of the question as to property 
and the family is as necessary in relation to the cultivators as it is 
in relation to the guardians or not, at present at all events nothing 
definite has been laid down.’ 

87. «ai, ‘nor.’ 

38. te here as elsewhere ‘ei vocabulo additur, quod utrique mem- 
bro commune est,’ Bon. Ind. 749b 44sqq. The meaning of 
mohiteia here is not absolutely certain; it might possibly be ‘ par- 
ticipation in political power’—cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 13, dudorépas 
arodovat tiv todireiay tavTny (‘ hanc partem reipublicae adminis- 
trandae,’ Bon, Ind. 612 b 47). See Bon. Ind. 612b 38 sqq. in 
illustration of the sense ‘ius civitatis, potestas in civitate.’ But 
Bonitz does not appear to attach this sense to the word in this 
passage, and perhaps the ordinary meaning of ‘political constitu- 
tion’ is more probable here. Aristotle has been speaking of this 
class as a separate mods (24), and he would like to know what its 
moXreia is to be, because it is essential that its character should be 
suitable to its position, and the wod:reia is a main determinant of 
character. 

€or. 8 . . . Ag Br0v, sc. ris } rovrwy re wodereia KT, 

39. otre... xowwwviay. ‘Nor is their character of slight importance 
in relation to the preservation of the guardians’ society.’ For the 
construction, cp. Eryxias 394 D, 4 rijs pév olxias f re xpnows moAX?) 
tuyxdvet oboa Kal dvaykaia, kal peydda 1 dvOporw 14 b:adeporra ra mpos 
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tov Biov év tH ToLavTn oikia oikeiy paddov 7} ev opexpa Kal havdr@ oikdic’ 
tijs dé coias 7 Te xpela OXiyou a&ia kal ra diadépovra opikpa ) cope 7 
dpabet civa wept Trav peyiorwy; In the passage before us we have 76 
mo.ovs Twas eivat Tovrovs instead of the simple infinitive olkeiv, Tlotovs 
twas (cp. 5 (8). 5.13404 7, 8: 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 18) includes what 
is often expressed by two alternatives, as (e.g.) in Rhet. 3. 1. 1404 
a Q, diapéeper ydp te mpos To Syr@oat bt } wdi cireiv. 

2. ta éwi t&v d&ypav. A verb must be supplied from oikovopnoes 
(see above on 1257 a 21 and 1258b 19); perhaps, however, oixovo- 
poet itself will do (cp. 3. 18. 1288 a 34). 

3. kav ei... yuvaixes. ‘And who will keep house, if...?’ This 
clause has much exercised the commentators (‘ secluserunt Sylbur- 
gius, Bekkerus, ante ris 2 traiecerunt Schneiderus et Coraes, lacunam 
post haec verba statuit ante Sus. iam Thurotus’ Sus.’), but a similarly 
constructed sentence is to be found in Phys. 8. 3. 254a 27, eimep 
ovv éatt ddEa Wevdis 7 Gdos Sd€a, Kai kivnois €ori, kav ei havracia, kav € 
6ré pév ovtas Soxei eivar dre 8 érépws. Gdttling: ‘Deinde verba kav 
ei kowalx.t.d. Sic intelligenda sunt: kal 7d aird dropnoeter av tis (SC. 
tis oikovopnoe: aditay +), ef xowal ai xrnoers Kat al rv yewpyav yuvaikés 
eiaow. So Vict. ‘idem etiam incommodum illic nascetur, si’ etc. 
But no fresh apodosis need be supplied: ris oikovoynoe: is the com- 
mon apodosis of the whole sentence. (If in the much-debated 
passage, Soph. O. T. 227-8, we retain the reading of all the MSS. 
imeEehav aitis xa@ aitod, the apodosis (KeAevo mdvta onpaive époi) 
must be obtained from the preceding line (226) in much the same 
way as in the passage before us and in the passage just quoted from 
the Physics.) If women are common, the question will arise who 
is to keep house, whether property is also common or not, for 
‘nulla certam aut suam domum habebit’ (Giph. p. 187). Whether 
Aristotle’s objection holds, is another matter. 

4. dromov 8€ x.t.4. Cp. Rep. 451D. In the Laws, however (804 
E), Plato appeals to the example of the women of the Sauromatae 
to show that women’s pursuits should be the same as men’s. _ Still 
Plutarch (de Amore Prolis, c. 1) found men even in his day inclined 
to regard the lower animals as furnishing a standard of that which is 
natural in matters relating to marriage and the begetting and rearing 
of offspring ; he himself seems to think that they follow nature more 
closely than man. This short treatise is well worth reading even 
in the abbreviated and imperfect form in which we have it. 

6. ois probably refers to @ypiav : Bonitz, however (Ind. 500 b 22), 
refers it to dv8pdow. Ois is here used in a pregnant sense, as in I. 
5. 1254b 19, and Isocr. Paneg. § 123. 


— 
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7. tods adrovs, i.e, as Vict. points out, not ‘eosdem homines,’ 
but ‘ eundem ordinem.’ 

8. ordoews airrov. Cp. 4 (7). 9.132929 s8qq. Sus.? (Note 182) 
explains the difference between the schemes of Plato and Aristotle 
in regard to this matter. 

9. dgiwpa. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1117 a 22, dvdpeion 8€ aivovra: Kal 
ol dyvooivres, kai claw ov néppw trav evedridwv, xeipovs 8 baw agioua 
ovder Exovow (i. €. oddevds éavtods dfwvaw, Bon. Ind. 70 a 43), éxeivoe 
de. 

Hroulev 84. So Il, except that accentuation varies and Vet. Int. 
with M$ reads cirovev 5n, 7H mov ye 8) Bekk.’ (following Vict. Schn. 
Cor. with some differences of accentuation): fmrovéev 8) Bekk.’. 
“Hrovéev 8n does not appear to occur elsewhere, though frov wv... 
8n occurs in Eurip. Troad. 59, and #rov $y ibid. 158, and Thucydides 
has jrrov 8 1. 142.3, and frou ye 87, 6. 37. 2, and Aeschines de Falsa 
Legatione, § 88, jrov... ye. The particle 4 is nowhere found in 
Aristotle, if we except this passage (Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 69). 
Anrovéev is common enough, though it is not found apparently in 
Aristotle. 

Oupoedéor Kat mwodeptxois, The members of the second class of 
Plato’s Republic are referred to, who are thus designated in Rep, 
375 A, 376 C (Eaton). 

11. GAAos is governed by péutcrar: rais Wuxais is added to give 
the place of mingling: cp. Rep. 415 B, 6 re avrois rovtwy év rais 
Wuyxais wapapepexrat, 

13. @noi, Rep. 415 A. 

€080s yiwopdvors, cp. Rep. 415 A, ev ry yevéoes. 

14. pigat, sc. rov bedy, 

15. kal thy ed8aipoviav, ‘even the happiness of the guardians’ 
(Sus. ‘ selbst die Gliickseligkeit der Wachter’). Is the meaning, ‘ not 
only wives children and property, but even happiness’? Or is it 
‘even their happiness, which is the last thing one would expect him 
to take away’? 

16. $nai, ‘Rep. iv. p. 419 sq., at immemor fuit Aristoteles 
alterius loci v. p. 465 sq. neque respexit quae Plato docuit 
ix. p. 580-592 B, et sic haud intellexit non eam quam ei tribuit, 
sed plane contrariam esse veram Platonis sententiam’ (Sus.’). There 
is, however, as Zeller observes (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) a real 
difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle on this point, 
‘for Plato is in principle opposed to the contention of Aristotle 
that the happiness of the individual as such is to be a decisive 
consideration in framing the institutions of the State, and he insists 
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for precisely this reason (Rep. 420 B sqq.) that the individual must 
find his highest happiness in a self-forgetting (selbstlosen) devotion 
to the Whole.’ 

17. d8uvarov S€ «7.4. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 4 23, evdaipova dé row 
ovk eis pepos te BAeWavras Set A€yerv airs, GAN’ eis wavras Tovs ToXiras, 
and 4 (7). 13. 13324 36, Kal yap ef mdvras évdéxerar orovdaiovs elvat, 
pn Kal’ exacrov 8€ rév Today, ovTws aiperwrepor. 

18. ph tdv mretotov «.t.A. One expects pi) ravrev 4 Tay mreio- 
tev i) rway, but a not very dissimilar displacement occurs in 4 (7). 
II. 1330b 37, emet d€ Kat ocupBaiver Kai evdéxerac x.7.A.: cp. also 
Magn. Mor. 1. 20. r190b 19, Aéyw be a of wodrdot PoBodvra f oi 
mavres. Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) would like to get rid of the 
second py, but cp. Laws 766 A, pr ixavads d€ f py Kadas tpader k.T.A. 

19. 06 yap K.t.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307b 35, mapadoyiferar yap 7 
Sudvoia in’ ab’rdv, Somep 6 coduotixds AOyos* ef ExagTov puKpor, Kal TmavTa, 
rovto & gore pev ds, €att & ws ov" 1rd yap ddov Kal Ta mavTa ov puKpor, 
adda ovyKerrat €k yuxpav, and also Plato, Protag. 349 C. 

24. 4 pév ody modtreia (cp. év ri mwodireia, 28) gives the title of 
Plato’s Wodrefa (mistranslated ‘ Republic’) as we have it: so rods 
yéuous 26 agrees with the title of the Laws. Aristotle’s testimony 
supports not only the authenticity of both dialogues, but also that of 
their titles: cp. Athen. Deipn. 507 f, of 8¢ cuvreOévres im’ adrod voor Kal 
ToUT@v étt Mpdrepov 7 Toduteia Ti memoujkaow  ; The plural, ai modcreia, 
seems, however, to have been sometimes used: see note on 
1260b 12. The object of the criticisms on the Republic which 
we have been perusing is, we see from this sentence, in the main 
to point out dmopia enough in connexion with the work to show 
that there is still room for another attempt to depict a ‘best 
constitution’ (cp. 2. 1. 1260 b 32 sqq.). The same may be said 
of the somewhat grumbling criticism of the Laws which follows. 
Aristotle’s real opinion of the two works must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole; we shall best be able to gather it, if we note, 
as we have sought to do in vol. i, the points in which his political 
teaching and method depart from those of Plato. 

26. Zxeddv Sé€ twapamdnotws «tA. ... 86. Giph. ‘ Reddit initio 
rationem, cur et in secundam Platonis Rempublicam disserat hanc : 
quia ut primae, item et secundae sua sint vitia et incommoda.’ To 
study the rocks on which other voyagers have been wrecked is the 
best means of avoiding similar disasters. A further reason seems 
to be introduced by kai ydp 28. 

31. THs Twodttelas thy tdéév. Probably not after wepi, but acc. 
after Sipxev, The expression seems to refer especially to the 
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distribution of political power (cp. 2. 10. 12724 4: 3. If. 
1281b 39: 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18); thus in what follows we are 
told in what hands Plato has placed the supreme authority of 
the State. 

33. tpitov 8 éx todrwy, ‘and third recruited from these last’ 
(i. e. from rd mpomodepodv pépos): cp. Plato, Rep. 412 D, éxdexréov dp’ 
éx trav Gdwv udrdkwy rowvrous dvdpas, of dy x.7.A. For the expression, 
cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 6464 20, devrépa 8€ aioracis éx Tay TpdTwy 
) Tav dpoiopepav iors: Plato, Laws 891 C, Wuyiy 8¢ ex rovrwr (earth, 
air, fire, and water) dorepov: Phileb. 27 B, mparov peév ruivuy dmretpov 
Aéyw, Sevrepov b€ mépas, Erect’ ex TovTwy rpiroy puxtiy Kal yeyernperny 
ovgiav, For the identification of 1d BovAevdpevoy and rd xvpiov, cp. 6 
(4). 14. 1299 a 1. 

34. wepi 8€ ... ph. ‘Reapse haec non praetermissa esse 
a Platone invitus ipse testatur Aristoteles 6-10 et 31-34’ (Sus.”). 
But perhaps the recognition of the first class as dpyovres and of 
the second as 16 mporodepoiv pépos does not absolutely involve the 
denial of all office and all share in military service to the third 
class. That Aristotle did not understand Plato to have pro- 
nounced clearly for the denial of érda to the third class appears 
from c. 5. 1264 a 20 sq. 

37. Tas pév yuvaixas x.t.A, Plato, Rep. 451 E-452 A. Aristotle 
hints his surprise that Plato should say so little about the yewpyoi 
and rexvira, and so much about the women. 

39. ra 8 Gdda «.7.A., ‘ but for the rest’ (for ra adda, cp. 7 (5). 
II. 13144 39: Plato, Rep. 403 B: Laws 763 E), ‘we find that he 
has filled the dialogue with extraneous discussions’ (cp. Demosth. de 
Cor. c. 9), ‘and with discourse about the education of the guardians.’ 
A somewhat similarly constructed sentence occurs in c. 11. 12734 9, 
a 8 dy elopépwow obra, od diaxovoa pdvov dmodiddacr rH Sym ra 
défavra trois Gpyovow. What extraneous matters are here referred 
to? Among other things perhaps, as Sus. conjectures, ‘illa quae 
608 C-621 D de animorum immortalitate proponuntur,’ but also 
probably the ethical discussions, such as that on justice, which 
Aristotle himself deals with in a separate treatise (cp. 4 (7). 1. 
1323 b 39, érépas yap éorw épyov oxodjs radra). The same complaint 
as to extraneous matter in the Republic is made by Dio Chry- 
sostom, Or. 7. 267 R. The juxtaposition of Adyos and rédv Adyor 
here is awkward, but not much more so than that of Aéyeras and 
AexOjva in de Gen. An. 2. 7. 746b 7 sqq. 


3. tadtny Boudhdpevos «.r.A. ‘Though wishing’: cp. c. 5. 1265a 


12644 32. Koworépay rais médeot probably means, not ‘having 
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more affinity to existing States,’ but ‘more suitable to them’ or 
‘more within their reach’: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 38, where (as Bonitz 
points out, Ind. 399 b 15 sqq.) tiv paw Kai Koworépay drdoas (rais 
moAeot Todteiav) is apparently used in the same sense as rh pddiota 
maoas tais médeow dppdtroveav 34. For the fact, cp. Laws 739 E. 

4. eis. Cp. 3. 3. 1276b 14, Grav eis érépay peraBaddy modcreiav 1 
mods, and 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 14 sq. 

6. amodidwow. Cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 40, rairny drododvat ri rab 
(sc. rais méAeow): 2. II. 1273410: 2.12. 127448 15 Sq. 

7. wadelay thy adthy. The subjects of education prescribed 
in the two dialogues are much the same—yvpvaorixn, povorkn, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy ; even dialectic reappears, for this 
study seems to be required in the Laws (965 B sqq.) of the 
members of the Nocturnal Council, as it is required of select 
individuals in the Republic. ‘The main principles of education 
are essentially the same as in the Republic’ (Zeller, Plato E. T. 
p. 542). But as the education prescribed in the Laws is in the 
main designed for the whole body of citizens and not for a few of 
them only, like that of the Republic, it must probably be intended 
by Plato to be less arduous and exacting. 

To... Lav. ‘Plat. Legg. 741 E: 806 D-807 D: 842D: 
846D: 919 D sq.’ (Sus.’). 

8. kal... yuvaxay. ‘Plat. Legg. 780 D sqq.: 806 E: cf. 842 B’ 
(Sus.'). We are not expressly told in the Republic that women 
are to take part in the syssitia, though, as Sus. remarks (Sus.?, Note 
153), they are probably intended to do so, but in the Laws this is 
distinctly insisted upon. Giph., however (p. 194), takes Aristotle’s 
meaning to be, that while in the Republic men and women are in- 
tended to take their meals at the same tables, in the Laws separate 
mess-tables are instituted for women. The notion of syssitia for 
women would be all the more surprising to Greeks, as one name 
for the syssitia was Andreia and the institution was regarded as an 
essentially military one (Hdt. 1. 65). 

9. thy pév. ‘He makes to consist’ seems to be suppressed, 
unless we suppose dot deiv eivac to be carried on, which is perhaps 
less likely. 

X'Alwvy. Cp. Rep. 423 A, as ddnbas peyiorn, cal éav pdvov 7 x\Aloy Tov 
mporrodepouvray. For the total of the citizens of the Republic, the 
number of the first class and that of the third (far the largest) must 
be added. 

10. wevraxitoxiAtwy. ‘ Accuratius mevraxisyiAl@y kal rerrapdxovta, 


v. Plat. Legg. 737 E: 740C sq.: 745 B sqq. etc.’ (Sus.’). 
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pev ody, ‘it is true that,’ as in 17. We pass with pér ody from 
description to criticism, as in c, 10. 1272 a 12. 

11. wepirtéy, ‘ uncommon, out of the common,’ but no English 
word adequately translates it. The epithet suggests an aspiring 
wisdom which follows paths of its own—which has something of 
greatness, but also of superfluity: cp. 5 (8). 2. 13374 42, 2. 8. 
1267 b 24, and mepsepydrepov, 25. So mepirr) trav addr, Poet. 24. 
1459b 36 seems to be represented by cepvdv xai adOades, Rhet. 3. 
3- 1406 b 3 (Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 291: Bon. Ind. 585 a 59). 
Hepirrés is often joined with tds, but is less wide and more subtle 
in meaning. € 

tod Xwxpdrous. Aristotle identifies with Socrates the ’A@nvaios £évos 
of the Laws. Grote (Plato 3. 301 n.) conjectures that the latter 
name was preferred by Plato to avoid the difficulty of implying the 
presence of Socrates in Crete. Inc. 7. 1266b 5 we have MAdrwy 
8€ rovs vopous ypddwr, and in c. 9. 1271 b 1, dep Kai WAdtov éy rois 
popots émereriunker, 

12. xoppdv, ‘clever,’ opposed to drAoverépws in de Caelo 3. 5. 
3044 13: to kkavas in Pol. 6 (4). 4. 12914 II. 

katvotépov, ‘novelty of view,’ cp. c. 7. 12664 35. 

{yrntixéy, ‘the spirit of inquiry —love of inquiry and keenness 
in inquiry. 

Kah@s 8é wdvra, sc. yew: see Bon. Ind. 3064 16. 

13. wai introduces an instance of mdvra: cp. éomep kai “Apaots, 
_1. 12. 1259 b 8. 

wdH90s. For the acc. cp. c. 9. 1271 a g, and see Dr. Holden’s note 
on Xen. Oecon. 13. 3, ra épya pabn as éorw épyaorea. In the criti- 
cisms on constitutions contained in the Second Book Aristotle 
commonly notices first, or at any rate before he has gone very far, 
their arrangements with respect to what he terms in the Fourth 
Book the éroféoes of the State—the number of the citizens and the 
extent of the territory (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, dd Se modda mpow- 
rorebciaOa xabdrep ebyopévous, elvar pévroe pndév Trovrwv ddvvarov’ éyo 
8€ olov mepi re mAnOous mouray Kal ydpas). 

14. BaBudwvias. Cp. 3. 3. 1276a 28. 

15. Yet the territory of the Spartans (is Aristotle thinking of his 
own time, when Messenia had been lost?) is said in 2. 9. 1270a 
29 to be capable of supporting 30,000 hoplites and 1500 horse- 
men, who, if Spartans, would be dpyoi. But perhaps this is not 
present to Aristotle’s mind. He does not probably mean to assert 
that it would be capable of supporting 31,500 dpyoi. See note on 
1270a 29. 
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16. Opépovrar. See note on orepyoorra, 1263 b 28. 

17., pév odv (here answered by pévro, as in 1257 a 28 and 12594 
28) prepares the way for and helps to emphasize the correction 
introduced by péevra. ‘True, it is right to presuppose freely, but 
one must not presuppose anything impossible.’ Plato had, in 
effect, said much the same thing (Laws 709 D: 742E: Rep. 
456C). Aristotle repeats this remark in 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, with- 
out any indication that he is conscious of the repetition. 

18. déyerar. ‘Expressis quidem verbis hoc non fit in Legibus 
Platonicis, sed recte hanc sententiam e iv. p. 704-709 et v. p. 747 D 
eruere potuit Aristoteles’ (Sus.’). Add 625 C sqq. and 842 C-E. In 
Laws 705 D-E the Cretan laws are censured for looking only to 
war (i. €. mpos rods yerrmavras térovs), whereas the Athenian Stranger 
claims that he legislates looking to nothing but the virtue of his 
citizens. For this reason he dispenses with a fleet. Aristotle does 
not approve of this (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 21 sqq.). If, as Susemihl 
following Schlosser points out (Sus.?, Note 204), Plato pays regard 
to considérgtion’s of defence against neighbours in fixing the num- 
ber of ies (Laws 737 C-D: cp. 628D), Aristotle would 
no doubt ask why he does not keep them in view when dealing 
with other matters. See also c. 7. 1267a 17 Sqq. and 6 (4). 4. 
1291 a 6-22. 

22. moditixdy, i.e. a life of intercourse with other States: cp. 4 
(7). 6. 1327 b 3 sqq., where we have jyepouxdy Kat moderixdy Biov. 

tovouTois ... &. Cp. c. 7.1266 b 36: 12674 24. 

23. dmdots. Is there not a reference here to Plato, Laws 625 C 
sqq., where the Cretan lawgiver is said to have chosen for the 
Cretans such arms as were most suitable to swift runners in a hilly 
country like Crete—bows and arrows, in fact? Aristotle urges 
that the arms used by a nation should be such as to enable it not 
only to cope with its foes in its own territory, but also to retaliate 
on them in theirs, which bows and arrows would not enable it to 
do. He dwells elsewhere on the importance of a fleet for this 
purpose (4 (7). 6. 1327 a 23 sqq.). 

28. kai 1d mAHPos S€ «.7.A. The connexion of this with aint 
precedes is illustrated by the similar sequence of topics in c. 7. 
1267a 17-27. The amount of the collective wealth, no less than 
the nature of the émAa at the command of the State, must be fixed 
in relation to perils from without. The verb after pymore is sup- 
pressed and ‘ must be supplied in the indicative, not the subjunctive, 
‘as the idea of ‘‘ warding off” (Abwehr) is here absent’ (Weber, 
Die Absichtssatze bei Aristoteles, p. 17). 
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29. B&riov «.7.A. To capds paddAov explains érépa@s—‘in a way 
which differs through being clearer’: cp. de Part. An. 4. 5. 
681 a 18, érepa rowair’ ev ry Oaddrry puxpdy diapépea tovrwy TH aro- 
AeAvoba. Lamb. ‘aliter definire, hoc est, planius atque apertius.’ 
Bern. however seems to take it as explaining BéArwv: ‘ob nicht 
vielleicht eine andere Begrenzung besser, weil deutlicher, ist.’ 

30. gyno. Cp. Laws 737D. Ephorus also (ap. Strab. p. 480) 
had praised the Cretans for living cwppdves cai tras. I do not feel 
the difficulty which Susemihl follows others in raising (see Sus.’, 
Critical Note, and Qu. Crit. p. 368 sq.) with regard to rovro—¢{npy 
at all as strongly as he does. Aristotle makes two objections to 
Plato’s épos—1. that it is too vague and fails to enlighten: 2. that 
it tends to mislead. For other instances in which paAdoyr is used 
in the sense of Alay, see Bon. Ind. 445.1 sqq. In de Gen. An. 
2. 8. 748 a 7 we have, obros pév odv 6 Adyos Kabddov Kiav Kai Kevds. 
Tovro—{nv gives the reason for Aristotle’s suggestion in 28 sq. 
that a clearer definition should be substituted. 

33. cwhpdvws kai éhevBepiws. Cp. 4 (7). 5. 1426 le 30 sqq., a 
passage which shows that Aristotle intended fully to di$€uss in a later 
part of his work the question of the true mode of using property. 

xwpis ydp x.t.d., ‘for if we part the one from the other, liberal 
living will accompany luxurious life, and temperate living a life of 
hardship.’ For dxodovéeiv as here used, Bonitz (Ind. 26a 44) com- 
pares 3. 13. 1285a 39 and Eth. Eud. 3. 5. 1232a 31. Cp. also 
Theopomp. fragm. 11ro (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 295), rav dyabav 
kal tav Kaxav ovdev aitd caf atrd mapayiyverat trois avOpw@mois, adda 
ouvréraxtat kal guvakodovbet Trois péev mrovToLs Kal rais duvacreias dvo.a, 
kal pera Tavrny dxodagia, rais 8 évdelais cai tais tamewdrnot cwppoovvy 
kai perpiorns. In c. 7. 1266b 26 and in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 37 sqq. 
the alternative to rpu@ay is yAloxpws, not émurdves, (hv. 

34. to émimdvws, sc. (jv, suppressed as already implicitly ex- 
pressed in rpupay (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 19). 

35. éfers aiperai (see critical note and cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
11444 1 sq.) is a wider term than dperai: éyxpdrea (e.g.) is a 
arovéaia és, but not an dpery in the strict sense of the word (see 
the references in Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 627. 2). Those who reject 
Victorius’ conjecture of alperai for dperai, which is the reading of 
all the MSS., and prefer to strike out one of the two words ées 
and dperai, should probably strike out the former, for the illustra- 
tions which follow (35 sq.) show that good é«s are alone referred 
to. . 

37. tis xphoas, i.e. ras evepyeias, in contradistinction to ras ees 
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(see Bon. Ind. 854 b 37 sqq. for instances of this use of the word). 
Here also Aristotle would seem to refer to commendable xpjcas 
only. 

38. Tas xrjcets, ‘landed property,’ as in 4 (7). 9.13294 18. Plato 
does not equalize all kinds of property (cp. 1265b 22). The 
lots of land, however, are evidently intended by him to be equal 
or virtually equal (Laws 737). 

39. xatackeudtew, ‘de placitis philosophicis (cf. moveiv, rider Oat) 
dicitur,’ Bon. Ind. 374 b 17 sq. 

a&petvar x.t.A. It is not the case that Plato trusts to drexvia alone 
to maintain the numbers of his citizen-body unaltered: see Laws 
740 D-E, 923 D. Aristotle, however, desires a limitation of 
rexvotroua: he wishes the State to fix a definite number of children, 
not to be exceeded, in the case of every marriage (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 
22). Aristotle must be quite aware that Plato intends to fix the 
number of citizens in the Laws, but he appears to think that Plato 
takes no effectual means to secure that the number named shall 
not be exceeded. 

40. av épadtoOnoonevny. On dy with the Future Participle, see 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 41. 4. Madvig (Adversaria Critica 
1. 463) would read dvopadioOnoouemy, but this verb appears only 
to occur elsewhere in a single passage, Rhet. 3. 11. 14124 16, xal 
TO dvoparioba tas modes. 

41. 81a tds drexvias, ‘by means of’: see note on 1263 b 36. 

1. Ste Soxet x.t.A. Plato does not give this reason. The fact 
mentioned by Aristotle is interesting. 

Set S€ x.7.X., ‘this stationariness of numbers will need to be 
maintained with greater accuracy in the State of the Laws than it 
is now,’ for in this State those over the right number will be 
starved, which now is not the case. This remark was perhaps 
suggested by an observation in the Laws (928 E)—éev pev ody daddy 
moXiteia mais amoKexnpvypévos ovk dv e& avayKns amrodus ein, tavrns 8e€, 
ns ote of vopor €vovrat, dvaykxaiws exer els GAAnv xwpav E~orxiCerOa Tov 
dmdtopa’ mpos yap Tots Terrapdkovta Kal mevrukicxiAiots otKoLs OvK EoTW 
€va mpoo-yevéa bat. 

3. dmopei, ‘is destitute’ (cp. pndev éxew 5). 

For pepileoOat tas odcias eis Stocovoiv 80s, where e/s seems 
to be used of the recipients, cp. c. 9. 1270 a 18, eis ddlyous fev 7 
xepa, and de Part. An. 3. 3. 664 a 27 sq. 

4. d8tatpérwy, indivisible by testation (Laws 740B): by sale 
(741 B): in other ways (742 C): not divisible even by the action of 
the State (855 A sq.: 856D-E: 909C sq.: 877 D). 
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rods tapdluyas, ‘eos qui praeter numerum et extra ordinem 
accessissent ’ Lamb. (cp. rois mepryevopévois, Laws 740 D). 

7. Thy texvorotiay, ‘reproductive intercourse.’ Compare on this 
subject 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 22 sq. 

10. rév GddAwv, i.e. other than rév yewnedvrey implied in rav 
yeonbevrav, 

If with P* m? Bekk. we read tats mdeiorats, we must infer that 
in some States a check of some kind on the procreation of 
children existed. Aristotle’s suggestion in 7-10 much resembles 
that of Plato, Rep. 460A, rd 8€ mAbs trav ydpwr emi rois dpyovas 
mowmoopuev, wv’ ws padiora Siava{wor Tov airivy dpiOpdy tay dvdpay, mpos 
moX€mous Te Kal vécous kal TavTa Ta TOATa GrocKOTOUrTEs. 

12. xaxoupyiavy. Vict. ‘alii autem in minutioribus rebus exercent 


malitiam suam, qui multis locis in his libris vocantur ab ipso . 


kaxovpyo, id est, fraudulenti.’ Kaxotpyoe and puxpomdvnpo are con- 
joined, it is true, in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 10, and contrasted with i8porai 
kai peyadoréynpo (cp. Rhet. 2. 16. 1391 a 18), but in Pol. 7 (5). 8. 
1308 a 19 the malpractices ending in tyranny which long terms of 
office favour are spoken of by this name, and these cannot be said 
to be ‘in minutioribus rebus.’ ‘ Knavery’ perhaps comes near 
the meaning. For the thought here expressed, Sus.? compares c. 7. 
1266 b 13 (cp. also Isocr. Areopag. § 44); yet Aristotle seems to 
make less of this danger in 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 18 sqq. 

eidwv pev odv «.t.A. ‘Pheidon, in fact.’ Here, as in go pev 
ov, 1265b 33 sqq., and also in 3. 5. 1278a 6 sq., pev odv 
introduces a confirmation of what has preceded, in order to 
emphasize the sentence introduced by 8. The arrangements of 
the Laws are said to be the opposite of those of Pheidon, 
because Pheidon, though careless as to the equality of the lots, fixed 
for ever both the number of households in his city and the 
number of citizens, whereas Plato equalizes the lots and fixes the 
number of households, but does not effectually fix the number of 
citizens (cp. 1265 a 38, dromov 8€ cal rd tas xrnoas lod{ovra rd meph rd 
mnbos Tav moderav pi) KaragKevafew, GAX’ ddeivas riv Texvorrotiay ddpiorov). 
Under Pheidon’s scheme no pauper citizens would exist: Plato, on 
the contrary, takes no effectual means for preventing their existence. 
Is Pheidon’s early date mentioned to indicate surprise that Plato 
took no better means than he did of preventing the existence of 
paupers within the citizen-body? If Pheidon legislated for Corinth, 
we can understand how it came to send forth so many colonies in 
early days. Aristotle would go farther, however, than Pheidon ; 
he would not be content with excluding the over-plus from citizen- 
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ship, but would prevent it from coming into existence. ‘O Kopiv- 
@ws is probably added to distinguish this Pheidon from the better 
known tyrant of Argos (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 26). Compare with the 
aims of Pheidon those of Philolaus, who also was a Corinthian 
(c. 12. 1274 b 4 sq.). We learn from Isaeus de Apollodori 
Hereditate § 30 (quoted by Caillemer, Succession légitime 4 
Athénes, p. 133), that the Attic law required the Archon to 
take care that no house was left without a representative (kal od 
povov idia radra yivwoKovow, Gdda kal Snuocia Td Kowdv THs TOAEwWS OUTH 
tavr éyvoke’ voum yap TH apxovtt Tov olkwv, mas dv pr eepnuavrat, 
mpootatre. THy émipedeav). But Pheidon went much further than 
this; he fixed not only the number of households, but also the 
number of the lots and the number of the citizens. Lycurgus is 
conceived to have fixed the number of households and lots in 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. 

13. dv vopobérns tav dpxatotdtwy. For the gen. see Jelf, Gr. 
Gre§ 833. 3. 

14. oikous, used of households especially as owning property: 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, E. T. p. 142 n. (who refers 
to Xen. Oecon. 1. 4-5), and Holden’s Index to the Oeconomicus, 
p- 95*. Here perhaps something of this meaning is present ; 
elsewhere, however, e.g. in 1. 7. 1255b 19 and 1. 2. 1252b 14, 
the difference between ofkos and oixia seems hardly traceable. 

tgous, ‘as they originally were’? or ‘at their original number’? 
If the former, the primitive distribution of property, as well as the 
primitive number of households, would be stereotyped ; if the latter, 
only the primitive number of households. Perhaps this is all that 
is meant. 

15. dvicous ... kata peyeBos. For the severance, cp. de Part. An. 
4.8. 683b 28, rotrav 8 exdorov meio €idn eoti diahépovra ov pdvov Kara 
THY poppyy adda kai kata TO péyeOos Todd, and see below on 1265 b 29. 

16. tots vépors todTos recurs in 18, and also in 1266a 1. 

towvavtiov. See above on 12. 

17. Uotepov, 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 2-23: 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 19-26 
(Sus.°). “di 

18. é\dderro: S€ xK.7.A. At first sight it seems surprising that 
Aristotle digresses here to the subject of of dpyovres from that of the 
property and numbers of the citizens, with which he has been 
dealing, for he returns to the subject of their property in 21, but 
the reason for this is that he has just been mentioning an omission 
(a 38-b 17), the omission to regulate rexvoroia, and now he has 
another omission to mention, the omission to explain distinctly 
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in what way the rulers are to be different from the ruled. Hence 
the cai before ra mepi rods dpxovras. 

19. Srws. So * Bekk.: M% P' was. In either case ‘ how’ will 
be the translation. Giph. (p. 201): ‘hoc tantum Plato ... magis- 
tratus privatis antecellere et meliores esse debere, universe et confuse, 
similitudine suo more adhibita, monuit.’ Aristotle would have been 
glad if Plato had spoken more definitely and in detail on this 
subject. 

évovtat Siapépovtes. See above on 1259b 11. 

gnoi. ‘Plato, Legg. 734 E: non tamen prorsus neglegere 
debuit Aristoteles quae Plato disseruit 961 A sq.: 951 E sqq.’ 
(Sus.*). Some few of the citizens are to receive a more scientific 
training in arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy than the rest 
(Laws 818A). In 632 C we find the guardians of the State 
described as of two kinds—qvaAaxas émorjoet, rods pév d1a povnoews, 
rovs d€ d&’ dAnOovs dé6€ns idvras—so that even the ‘warp’ of the State 
will apparently be of two textures, and this is confirmed by 961 A 
sq. and 951 E sqq. 

20. ris xpdxys, called epudy in Laws 734 E. 

21. For the repetition of Setv, compare the repetition of d7Aov in 
3. 13. 1283 b 16. sqq., of épyov in 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 sqq., and the 
addition of drepos in 7 (5). 4. 1304a 16 and éxeivov in 7 (5). 10. 
1312b17. See also above on 1261 b 8. 

22. wevtramdacias. Sepulv. p. 43 b—‘ mirum est Aristotelem ad 
quintuplum dicere, cum in libro quinto de legibus Plato ad quadru- 
plum dicat, nisi forte, quod suspicor, vitio librariorum factum est ut 
in Aristotelicis exemplaribus mevram\agias scriptum sit pro rerpa- 
mdagias’; Sus..—‘ immo rerpamdacias, v. Plat. Legg. 744 E, cf. 
754D sqq.: errorem ipsius Aristotelis esse, non librariorum, 
inde apparet quod idem repetitur 7. 1266b 5 sqq.’ Plato's 
words, Laws 744 EF, are—pérpov 8€ airdv (i.e. rdv spov = rh rod 
KAnpou tiny) Oeuevos 6 vopoberns Sumrdovwv édve rovrov KracOa Kal 
tpimddovwv Kai péxpe terpamdaciov. He would seem therefore, as 
Prof. Jowett points out (Politics of Aristotle 2. 1. 63), to permit 
the acquisition of property four times the value of the lot in 
addition to the lot, so that the richest man in the State would be, 
as Aristotle says (c. 7. 1266b 5 sqq.), five times as rich as the 
poorest, who has nothing but the lot. The passage 754 D sqq., to 
which Sus. refers, does not seem to bear on the subject, if Stallbaum’s 
interpretation of it is correct. Mei{ova 22 appears (cp. rijs éAaxlorns, 
1266b 6) to mean ‘greater than the minimum with which every 
citizen starts’ (i.e. the lot). 
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23. 81a ti «.7.A. ‘Why should not an increase be allowed in 
respect of land up to a certain point?’ The answer is ‘ because if 
a citizen were allowed to add to his landed property, what he gains 
other citizens must lose; their lots must pass from them or be 
diminished, and thus, besides an infraction of the laws, the main 
security against pauperism within the citizen-body, itself not 
complete (cp. 1265 b 4 sq.), would be still further weakened.’ 

25. cuppéper. Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 58: ‘particula ita 
adhibita (i. e. in oratione obliqua) vulgo cum indicativo construitur, 
ita ut wy indicet eum qui dicat expectare ut affirmetur sententia, pu) 
ov ut negetur—cf. Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 42: Phys. 8. 6. 259b 3: 
Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1159a 6. Some MSS. (not the best) have cupdépy, 
and it is possible that the Vet. Int. (‘ne forte non expediat’) found 
it in his Greek text. The subjunctive occurs in this construction 
in only four other passages of Aristotle, if we exclude the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum : these are Rhet. 2. 20.1393 b 19: Top.6.9. 1474 
21: Metaph. M. 4. 1079b 6: Metaph. N. 3. 1090 b 8 (Weber, Die 
Absichtssatze bei Aristoteles, p. 16: see also Eucken, wz supra). » 

éveywe. ‘Plat. Legg. 745 E: 775 E sqq., cf. 848: at mirum est 
hoc loco idem in Platone ab Aristotele reprehendi, quod ipse in- 
stituit, 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 14sqq.’ (Sus.'). But Aristotle’s words in 
that passage are dv0 KAnpev éxdor@ veunbévray—two lots, not neces- 
sarily two houses. The object of Plato in this arrangement 
seems to have been to provide a means of settling the married son 
in a separate household of his own (Laws 776 A). Aristotle would 
probably approve the separation, but perhaps in his State there 
would be little need for the arrangement, for if the father were 
37 years of age when he married, and the son waited to marry till 
he was 37, he would not be very likely to marry in his father’s 
lifetime. At any rate, Aristotle does not provide for the con- 
tingency in what we have of the Politics. 

26. Sehav xwpis. Vict. ‘ distinctas separatasque.’ 

xademdv S€ oixias SUo oixetv. Cp. Demosth. in Boeot. de Nomine, 
Cc. 26, ef yap ovrw Sanavnpds fv Sore yauw yeyaunkos tiv euiy pnrépa 
érépay eixe yuvaixa, fjs tyeis ore, kal Ov’ oikias @ket, mas dv’ dpyvptov TowodTos 
dy xarédurev ; 

26 sqq. Here Aristotle passes from the subject of the citizens, 
their numbers and property, to that of the constitution. His objec- 
tions to the constitution described in the Laws are as follows. It 
is not the next best after that which Plato places first, for it aims at 
being a polity, which is a constitution compounded of two constitu- 
tions, whereas an dpioroxparia like the Lacedaemonian, which is 
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compounded of three, is better. Nor again (1266 a 5 sqq.) does it 
answer to Plato’s own account of the best constitution, for this is 
compounded, according to him, of monarchy and democracy, 
whereas the constitution of the Laws is a mixture of oligarchy and — 
democracy and leans rather to oligarchy. 

27. Boddera pév. This per appears to emphasize SovAera and to 
imply that success is not attained; we see, however, from 1266 a 7, 
paddov 3 eyedivew Bowderar mpods Thy ddcyapyiay, that, in Aristotle’s view, 
the constitution of the Laws hardly remains true even in aim to a 
midway course between oligarchy and democracy. 

28. ex yap «tA. Cp. 3. 7.1279b 1. See Laws 753 B. ’Eoris, 
Sc. ) ovvrakis dAn. 

29. «i pév odv x.t.. Mey ody (‘now while’) here introduces an 
admission which does not exclude, but rather lends fresh emphasis 
to, a coming criticism introduced by 8. Translate: ‘now while, 
if his view in constructing (1265 a 39) this constitution is that it 
is the constitution most readily attainable by States,’ ‘Qs xowordrny 
must be taken with rais méAeot and with wodirelav. For the sever- 
ance of mohereiay from as xowordrny, cp. 2. 2. 1261a 15, and see 
above 0n 12554 21. For kowordryy ray dAdwv, see Bon. Ind. 403 4 
3 8q. (‘ superlativus comparativi vim in se continet, ita ut vel ipse 
coniungatur cum genetivo comparativo’). 

31. ef 8 és x.7.4. This is Plato’s meaning (Laws 739 E, déava- 
gias éyyirara kal 7 pia devrépws). ‘Ita tamen cum Platone agit 
Aristoteles, ut videatur id compertum se non habere; hoc autem 
facit, ut aequior ipsi videatur’ (Vict.). For rjv mpérny modireiay, 
cp. Laws 739 B. : 

33. dptotoxpatixwrépay, ‘more aristocratic than the State of the 
Laws’ is probably the meaning, not than the Lacedaemonian State. 
Aristotle is inclined to regard the State of the Laws as leaning too 
much to oligarchy (1266 a 7). 

vot pev odv, ‘ some, in fact’: see note on 1265 b12. Who these 
inquirers were, is not known; they seem to have recognized only 
three constitutions, monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy; neither 
Socrates nor Plato, therefore, can well be referred to, though Plato 


(Laws 691 C-693 E: cp. 773 C-D) praises the Lacedaemonian 
<< cinaibation Sek Souiberna the “enn wine of royalty with a 
senate representing age and sobriety, and with the Ephorate repre- 
senting the democratic principle of the lot or something like it. 
There is a nearer approach to the views of these Zo in the doubt 
expressed by Megillus, the Spartan interlocutor in the Laws (712 
D), whether to call the Lacedaemonian constitution a tyranny 
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(because of the Ephorate) or a democracy or an aristocracy or a 
kingship. On the difference between their conception of mixed 
government and that of Aristotle something has already been said, 
vol. i. p. 264, and above, p. xiii. Whether Aristotle agrees with 
them in regarding the senate as an oligarchical element in the 
constitution, is not quite clear, for though in 7 (5). 6. 1306a 
18 sq. he describes the mode of electing the senators as duvacrevrikn, 
he elsewhere says of the senate, 40dov 4 dpyy atrn ris dperis éoriv (2. 
9. 1270b 24). He clearly, however, did not agree with them in 
their view that the Lacedaemonian constitution was a mixture of 
monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, for he speaks of it as a 
mixture of virtue (or aristocracy) and democracy in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 
16 sq. With the passage before us 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 18-34 should 
be compared, where other grounds for finding a democratical and 
an oligarchical element in this constitution are mentioned. 

38. Synpoxpatetoar. Bonitz remarks on this passage (Ind. 174 
b 54), ‘ubi subiectum non additur, Snpoxpareio6ac non multum 
differt a Snyoxpariay eiva,’ and he refers to 40 and to 7 (5). 1.1301 b 
16. It is not, however, quite certain that rjv wodureiav should not 
be supplied: cp. 2. 11. 1273 a 41, where I’ are probably right in 
reading ravrny ovx oidv re BeBaiws dpioroxpateioOa rHv modtreiav, and 
4 (5). 1. 1301 b 14 sqq. 

39. katd, ‘in respect of’: cp. trav Kar’ dperny yepnoukav, 3. 17. 
1288 a 11. 

éx Tod Sypou. For this mention of a demos in the Lacedaemo- 
nian State, cp. c. 9. 1270b 8, 18, 25: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 30. It is 
not meant that the ephors were always taken from the demos, but 
that all citizens were eligible (cp. c. 9. 1270 b 25, xabiorara yap ¢é 
dravrev). As to the distinction between ‘people’ (or of rvxévres, Cc. 
9. 1270b 29) and kadol xayaboi (1270 b 24), see Sch6mann, Opusc. 
Acad. 1. 108 sqq.: ‘non Homoeos illis qui tropetoves erant op- 
ponit, sed in ipsis Homoeis alios xadots kdyafovs esse innuit, alios 
autem in quos haec appellatio non conveniat . . . Dignitatis tan- 
tum atque existimationis discrimen est’ (p. 138). See 6 (4) 9. 
1294 b 29 sq. 

40. Sypoxpatetobar 8€. Cp.c. 9. 1271 a 32: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 
19 sqq.: 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 11 sqq. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. § 61: 
fT ay es ; 

1. év 8€ «A. ‘Aristotle understands this last principle’ (that 
the best constitution should be a compound of monarchy and 
democracy) ‘somewhat differently from what Plato seems to 
have intended’ (Grote, Plato 3. 363 n.). Plato says (Laws 693 D) 
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that povapxia (not rvpawis) and Snpoxparia are the two mother- 
forms of constitution, Persia being an extreme example of the. 
former, and Athens of the latter: dei 8) odv cai dvayxaiov peradafeiv 
dphoiy rovrow, eimep devbepia 1 ~ora Kai gira pera hpovnceas : 
that is to say, a good constitution should partake of each of 
the two mother-forms (not of their extreme phases), or as he 
expresses it in 692 A, the fiery self-willed strength of birth (9 xara 
yévos avOddns pwpn) must-be tempered by the sobriety of age and 
checked by an approach to the principle of the lot. In other 
words, the force of authoritative hereditary government and the — 
tempering element of freedom ought to find a place in every good — 
State. It is doubtful from the sequel whether Plato intended to 
represent monarchy, even in its milder form, as an essential ingre- 
dient. Thus in Laws 756 E he describes his scheme for the 
election of councillors as ‘a mode of election midway between 
monarchy and democracy,’ though it is hard to see anything in it 
which could in strictness be called monarchical. He certainly 
never meant that a good State must be an union of tyranny and 
extreme democracy, of which forms alone it could be said that they 
are the worst of constitutions or not constitutions at all. Aristotle 
here seems to confound democracy with extreme democracy, for he 
elsewhere speaks of democracy in general as the least bad of the 
mapexBdoas (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 19: Pol. 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
4 8qq-). 

Séov. It is possible that éori should be supplied with 8éov here, 
as in Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1107 a 32 and 7. 3. 1145 b 28. Bonitz, however, 
is apparently inclined to emend the latter passage and to adopt a 
different reading from that of Bekker in the former (see Ind. 168 a 
50 Sqq.). 

3. As to tyranny, cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293b 28sq.: 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
z. Aristotle must refer, as has been said already, to the extreme 
democracy (cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298. a 31: 7 (5). Fo. 1312 b 36), which 
is called in 6 (4). 14.1298 b 14 4 pddsor’ elvat 8oxovca Snpyoxparia, but 
he nowhere else seems to treat the extreme democracy as worse 
than the extreme oligarchy : both are duuperad rvpavvides, 7 (5). 10. 
1312 b 37. 

4. 4 yap «.t.4. The dpeoroxparia, which is a mixture of of ed:opos, 
oi Gropa, and of Kado xdyaboi, or Of mAovros, éAevOepia, and dpern, is 
superior to the polity, which combines only of etropo: and oi dopo 
(mAovros and éAevbepia): cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294a 15: 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 
7.8sqq. Each of the three elements—m)oiros, éAevbepia, dpern—is the 
épos of a constitution (1294 10): hence the dpwroxparia may be 
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said to combine three constitutions. It is true that a constitution 
combining only two of the three elements is admitted (6 (4). 7. 
1293b 16) to be dpworoxparixn, but this is not Aristotle’s usual 
account of the dpioroxparia. Susemihl, following Riese, brackets 
) yap—BSerriov: he is inclined, indeed, to question with Schmidt 
the authenticity of the whole passage 1265b 29, e-—1266a 6, 
8npoxparixd (Qu. Crit. p. 370). His reason for bracketing 4 yap— 
Bedriwv is that the view expressed in this clause cannot have been 
held’by Aristotle, who would regard, for instance, a combination of 
aristocracy and democracy, or even of oligarchy and democracy, 
as better than a combination of oligarchy, democracy, and 
tyranny (Sus.’, Note 222). The clause seems certainly open to 
this objection, but perhaps the contrast present to Aristotle’s mind 
is that which he has just drawn between an dpicroxparia like the 
Lacedaemonian and a polity like that of Plato’s Laws. 

5. 008 éxouoa paiverar. See note on*1261a 9. 

7. Thy ddtyapxlay, as in c. 11. 1273 a 22 (contrast 12734 6). 

9. é& aiperdy kAnpwrods. ‘In the appointment of members of 
the Boulé, of the astynomi, and of the judges of competitions, 
Laws 756 B-E: 763 D sq.: 765 B-D’ (Sus.*,, Note 223). As to 
kowdv audoiv, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 6sqq. 

10. éxxdAnordfew. ‘Plato, Legg. 764 A,’ Sus.—compulsory for . 
the first and second classes only. See 6 (4). 13. 12974 178qq,, 
where provisions of this nature are reckoned among édtyapyxixa 
copicpara Ths vouobecias. 

gépew dpxovras. ‘In reality, only in the election of the judges 
of gymnastic competitions (Laws 765 C), and also of the Boulé 
(Laws 756 B-E), and Aristotle has not yet come to the subject of 
the Boulé’ (Sus.?, Note 225). 

11. todro $é takes up 76 dé «.7.A.: see Bon. Ind. 166 b 58 sqq. 

12. kat 7d wetpdoPat x.7.A. So the astynomi and agoranomi must 
belong to the first or second class (763 D-E); the three hundred 
names from which the Nomophylakes are selected are to be chosen 
by those who are serving or have served in war as hoplites or 
horse-soldiers, and hoplites and horse-soldiers were well-to-do, 
substantial people (753 Bsq.); the superintendent of education 
is to be chosen by the magistrates out of the Nomophylakes 
(766 B); the select judges are to be chosen by the magistrates 
out of their own number (767 C-D). As to the Nocturnal Council, 
see 951 D-E, 

13. kal tas peylotas x.7.A. ‘ Haec falsa sunt, v. Plat. Legg: 
753 Bsqq.: 755 Bsqq.: 766A sq.: 945 Esqq.’ (Sus.'). Itis true 
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that selection from the two highest classes is enforced only in the 
cases of the astynomi and the agoranomi, but Plato probably counted 
on his arrangements proving adequate to secure the same result as 
to the Nomophylakes (for these needed at least as much as the 
Astynomi to be-at leisure to attend to public affairs—cp. xa} rov- 
rovs, 763 D), and therefore as to the superintendent of education, 
the select judges,.and the Nocturnal Council. On the other hand, 
the emphasis with which Plato insists on high excellence in his 
magistrates, especially in reference to the superintendent of-edu- 
cation (dpioros eis mavra, 766 A) and the priests of Apollo (ravrp 
dpurov, 946 A), seems to negative Aristotle’s charge that the con- 
stitution approaches oligarchy. Still, in Aristotle’s view, an 
dpioroxparia selects the best é« mdvroy, not ék rwav apwpicpéver (6 
(4). 5. 1292 b 2-4). 

14. xai, ‘as well as the choice of dpyovres.’ The distinction 
between membership of the Boulé and apy is not always main- 
tained: cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306b 8. As to the election of members of 
the Boulé, see Laws 756 B sqq. 

15. dd’ seems to answer to per (see Sus.', Ind. Gramm. s. v. pév). 
It introduces a limitation of what has just been said, as in Eth, 
Nic. 10. 5. 1176.4 21, 78éa 8 ove forw, dGddAa Tovros Kai ovT@ diaKer- 
pévos; cp. Rhet. 2. 24. 14024 27. 

16. éx trav tpitwy. Should we supply reunudroy here with Mr. 
Eaton, or is trav tpirwy masc.? The same question arises with 
regard to ray tpirwy 4} rerdprwv, 17, and rois mpwros Kal rois Sevréposs, 
18. In the passage of the Laws, the substance of which Aristotle 
is here reproducing (756 B sqq.), Plato has ék rav peyiorav rinudrav, 
éx trav Sevrépwy tipnudrev, ék tev tpitev tiunudrov, and lastly é« rod 
rerdprov Tiunparos, and if he changes without apparent cause from 
the plural to the singular, it is possible that Aristotle, who has 
hitherto used the singular (rod mp@rov riysnuaros, rou Sevrépou rysnparos, 
15 8q-), may change from the singular to the plural. It is, how- 
ever, also possible that ray rpirwy may be masc., and mean ‘the 
members of the third class,’ 

17. wri 0b maow endvayKes Fv Tois ex tov tpitwv h Terdpruw. 
Here again the doubt arises whether ripnydrwv should be supplied 
with rév rpirwv 4 reraprwv, or whether these words are of the mas- 
culine gender. dow has universally been taken to agree with rois 
éx tav tpirwv # rerdprwv, and if we thus take it, rysnudroy must be 
supplied, and the meaning of the sentence will be, ‘ but Plato did 
not make voting compulsory [in elections from the third class] on 
all the members of the third and fourth classes.’ This is a strange 
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way of expressing the fact that Plato compelled the three higher 
classes alone to vote in elections from the third, and it is not 
surprising that extensive alterations have been suggested in the 
MS. text. But is it absolutely certain that maow agrees with rots éx 
Tv Tpirwv h terdprov? May not the meaning of the passage be— 
‘but Plato did not make voting compulsory on all in the case of 
those elected from the thirds or fourths,’ or, if we supply riunudrov, 
‘from the third or fourth classes’? For the dative rois ek ray 
tpirwv f terdproy, if we understand it thus, cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 34, rais 
das réxvas (‘in the case of other arts’), and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 
5, evios tov avOperev, and see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26-38. dow is no 
more bound to be in agreement with rots «.7.A. than radvrns with rijs 
jyepovias in 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 22-23: see for other instances of the 
same thing de Part. An. 4. 9. 685 a 9: 3. 1.662 a 9. If, how- 
ever, the interpretation of rois é« trav rpirwy 4 teraprov which I have 
ventured to suggest should be thought inadmissible, I would pro- 
pose the omission of rots: aipeioGa will then need to be supplied, 
as in the next sentence. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus, and 
Qu. Crit. p. 370 sqq., for the emendations which have been already 
proposed. As to qv, cp. I. F2. 1259 a 37. 

18. éx S€ [rod tetdprov] tav tetdprwv. The probability is that 
Tov teraprov and ray rerdprwy are alternative readings, which have 
been by some misadventure admitted together into the text. See 
critical note for other instances of the same thing. It is hardly 
conceivable that Aristotle wrote ‘from the fourth class of the 
fourths,’ and the only remaining alternative is to adopt Victorius’ 
conjecture of r@v rerrapwv, which Sepulveda found in some MSS.— 
there also probably a conjectural emendation. 

19. é« touvtwy, ‘from the persons so elected.’ 

20. of ék Tay peyiotov tipnpdtwv Kai Bedrious. These words 
seem to go together as the subject of the sentence. For of é« r. p. 
Tiysnuatoy, Cp. Plato, Laws 756 D, rov ex tov rerdprov kal rpirov tTipmn- 
paros ... tov & é&k rod Sevrépov kat mpwrov.  BeAriovs, ‘the more 
respectable’: cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 36. That these words refer not to 
the elected but to the electors, is evident from Plato’s use of them ; 
besides, the péyora rinuara (i.e. the first and second, 13) will 
number in the Boulé exactly as many representatives as the 
third and fourth. Not only most of the magistrates will belong 
to the well-to-do classes (1266 a 12), but also most of the voters 
in the election of members of the Boulé. 

23. thy TovavtTyy wodtteiay, ‘the constitution of which we have 
spoken,’ i. e. rv dpiornv, 1266 a 2. The conclusion here arrived at 
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is considered by Aristotle to be established, partly by what he has 
said in 1266 a 3, and partly by the failure of Plato to construct his 
State in the way in which he had announced that it ought to be 
constructed. We need not infer from 1266 a 4, that the best con- 
stitution of Aristotle will be a compound of more constitutions than 
two; all that Aristotle says is, that a constitution compounded of 
more than two is better than a constitution compounded of two only. 
It is evident from the passage before us, as well as from the com- 
mencement of the Second Book, that Aristotle is looking forward 
to an inquiry as to the best constitution. 

26. kal epi thy alpeow tov dpxévruy, i.e. as well as in the elec- 
tion of members of the Boulé. For in the election of the Boulé, 
though Aristotle has not fully described it in the passage before us, 
the process laid down by Plato is threefold (Laws 756 B sqq.) :— 
first, an equal number of individuals is to be nominated by election 
from each class in the manner he prescribes : next, all the citizens 
are to select out of those thus nominated 180 persons from each 
class: thirdly, half of these are to be taken by lot. Thus Plato's 
scheme for the election of the Boulé is one which involves rd é& 
aiperav aiperovs, and Aristotle implies by «ai that this is a’ perilous 
way of electing a Boulé. Plato employs the same method in the 
selection of the Nomophylakes, Laws 753. 

27. éxer émxivduvov, cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 a 38, eumddiov exe. Cp. 
also de Gen. et Corr. 1. 7. 323 b 30, dca 4 evavria eotiv i evavtinow 
éxe. Observe that Aristotle’s objection is to é& aiperaéy aiperoi, 
not to xAnpwrot ék mpoxpirwy, an arrangement which suits a polity 
(6 (4). 14. 1298b 9). es 

29. thy wokttelav thy év rots vopors. Aristotle does not meddle 
with the laws which occupy so large a part of the dialogue 
(1265 a 1), because his aim is to show that the constitution sketched 
in it is unsatisfactory, and that there is still room for an effort to 
suggest a better. 









81. wohitetar. Bern. ‘ Verfassungsentwiirfe.’ Aristotle refers to C. 7, 








constitutional 
Solon and Vycurgus. 

The w@td i&térys is \used by Aristotle both in contrast with 
. 16. 1300 b 21) or of ra Kowa mpdrrovres 
Kat modirevépevn (4 (7). Z 1324 b 1), and in contrast with of elddres 
(3. 11. 1282.4 11:-p. Plato, Soph. 221 C, Protag. 322 C). Here 
both these contrasts seem to be combined: we find the former of 
the two in c. 11. 12734 35 andc. 12. 1273 b 29. The distinction 
of the i&rns and the philosopher survives in Cicero (Vict. quotes 


, hot to actual constitutions like those of 
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pro Sestio 51. 110) and in Epictetus (Arrian, Epictet. 3. 19)— 
see Grote, Plato 3. 130 n. 

33. kal xaQ’ Gs x.7.A. Vict, ‘est quasi declaratio antecedentis 
illius nominis.’ . 

34. odSeis yap .t.A, We read of the Cynic Diogenes in Diog. Laert. 
6. 72, édeye b€ kal Kowds eivaa Biv Tas yuvaikas, ydpov pyndéva vouitwv, dAda 
Tov meioavra TH mecdon (mecoeion Conj. H. Stephanus) cvveivar’ xowors dé 
dia rovro Kat rods viéas: but if this view was expressed in the Hod:reia 
which passed under his name (Diog. L. 6. 80: Henkel, Studien p. 9), 
Aristotle knows nothing of it. The work must either have been 
spurious or of a later date than this passage. Zeno of Citium taught 
a community of women among the wise in his Wodreia (Diog. L. 7. 
131), and was followed by Chrysippus (ibid.), but this would be 
after the time of Aristotle. The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes 
was not a modirefa. Aristotle, however, mentions in 2. 3. 1262a 
19 sqq. that some Libyans had women in common, and he might 
have mentioned other instances of this, just as he notices the customs 
of some barbarous tribes in relation to community of property 
(c. 5. 1263 a 1 sqq.): see for instance Hdt. 4. 104, and Strabo’s 
report (p. 302) of the stories of Ephorus about some Scythian 
tribes—eir’ airtodoyet Sidre rais Siairais evredeis dvres Kai od ypnyarioral 
mpds Te GAnAovS edvvopodvTaL, Kowa mdvTa ExovTEs Ta TE GAXa kal Tas ‘yuvai- 
kas Kai Téxva Kal Thy GAnv ovyyéverav, mpds TE Tors exTds Gpaxoi eict Kat 
avikntot, ovdev Exovres Urep ov Sovrevcovor. Cp. also Ephor. Fr. 53 
and Strabo p. 775. Euripides in the Protesilaus (Fr. 655 Nauck) 
had made one of his characters say, 

Kowov yap elvar xpiy ‘yuvatkeiov Aéxos : 
indeed, we are told by Polybius, that among the Lacedaemonians 
kal marptov Hv Kal cies Tpeis dvdpas exew Ty yuvaika Kai Térrapas, Tore 
dé kal mAciovs adehpovs dyras, kal ra réxva ToUTw@v elvae Kowd (12. 6b, 8 
Hultsch). Inc. 12. 1274 b 9, the plan of a community in property 
as well as in women and children is spoken of as special (i8:ov) 
to Plato; here only the latter. 

36. did Tov dvayKaiwy dpxovtat. The authors of constitutional 
schemes before the time of Plato seem to have made their special 
care the supply of the necessary wants of their citizens. (It is not 
clear how far this is true of Hippodamus.) Plato, though he too 
attaches great importance to questions relating to property (Laws 
736 C sqq.), did not lose sight of higher things. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 
1329 b 27, where ra dvayxaia are contrasted with ra eds edoxnuootyny 
kal mepiovaiay and are said to be attended to first. Plato has some 
remarks in Laws 630 E on the way in which the legislators of his 
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own day approached their task. For dpxovra, cp. de Sensu 1. 
436 a 19-b1: Top. 1.14, 105 b 12-15. Their starting-point was 
also their main point, as the next sentence shows. Cp. Isocr. 
Areopag. §§ 44-45. 

88. woretoBar. We have mowior a 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 4, but 
mowivra tas éeméoes, 7 (5), 10. 1312 a 20, and oragiwrixds Troiuca- 
pévev ri Kddaow, 7 (5). 6. 1306a 38. See on phrases of this kind 
Shilleto, Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 103, where he says—‘ any 
verb in Greek may be resolved into the cognate substantive with 
movie Oat,’ 

39. todr’ perhaps means the regulation of property with a view 
to prevent civil discord. Bern, ‘ dahin zielende Vorschlage.’ Others, 
who must probably be earlier in date than Phaleas (for he is con- 
trasted with ray méAa rwés in 1266b 16), e. g. Pheidon the Corinthian 
(c. 6. 1265 b 12), had sought to regulate property. According to 
Henkel, Studien p, 36, who refers to Roscher, Thucydides p. 247, 
Anm, 1, Phaleas was an older contemporary of Pfato. 

40. tas xriceis, ‘landed property’ (1267 b 9); as inc. 6, 1265 a 
38 and 4 (7). 9. 13294 18, 

1. xatoixiLouévarg is probably not to be taken with yaderdv, but 1266 b. 
rather in the sense of ‘for,’ or possibly ‘in the case of.’ 

od xaderdv wero. It would seem from “this that even in the 
foundation of colonies unequal lots of land were often given. 
IldAeos must be supplied here and wédes in the next line. This is 
a word which Aristotle often omits: thus réde« has to be supplied 
in Cc. 9. 1269 a 34: Thy wodw in Cc, 11. 1272 b 31: médeor in 8 (6). 
4. 13194 37 and 3. 6. 1278b 12. 

Tas 8 H8n KatorKoupévas, sc. mores duadifew. Cp. for this phrase 
Rhet. 3. 11, 1412 a 16, cat rd dvoparloba ras éres. 

3. Tw Tas mpoikas x.7.A. Rich men were to give dowries when 
their daughters married poor men, but not to accept them from 
the parents of the bride, if poor, when they or their sons married. 
Poor men were never to give dowries, but only to receive them. 
Aristotle does not criticise this regulation, but it appears to make 
it the interest of rich fathers to marry their daughters to rich men ; 
thus it tends to defeat its own object. An additional regulation 
compelling rich families to intermarry with poor ones would seem 
to be needed. This scheme of equalizing landed property by 
regulations as to dowries implies that dowries were often given in ( 
land, and also that they were often large, as we know from other 
sources that they were. We see also that poor fathers commonly 
gave dowries as well as rich ones. Plato abolishes dowries 
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altogether in the Laws (742 C: 774(C). Vict. remarks, ‘in mentem 
hoc etiam venit Megadoro Plautino,’ and quotes Plaut. Aulul. 
ae ee 

Nam meo quidem animo, si idem faciant ceteri 

Opulentiores, pauperiorum filias 

Ut indotatas ducant uxores domum: 

Et multo fiat civitas concordior 

Et invidia nos minore utamur quam utimur, 

Et illae malam rem metuant, quam metuunt, magis, 

Et nos minore sumptu simus quam sumus. 
The absence of a dowry, however, would be much felt by the wife, 
owing to the facility of divorce in Greece: cp. Menand. Sentent. 
371, viuchy 8 ampo.xos ovk éxee mappynoiay, and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqg. 3. § 30. 16, who quotes this line. See also vol. i. p. 171 sq. 

6. é&v, sc. 7d Tis oigias AROS (cp. éaréov, 1267 b 13). Plato, 
however, would seem, no less than Phaleas, to have equalized the 
landed property of his citizens (Laws 737 C, thy te yiv kai ras 
oiknoeis OTe padtora toas éemwepnréov), Phaleas himself did not meddle 
with anything but land (1267 b 9 sq.), but this may well have been an 
oversight, for his views clearly pointed to an equality in all kinds of 
property. If so, he went, in intention at all events, farther than Plato. 

meiov S€ x.7.A. Literally, ‘to acquire to a larger extent than 
would leave his property five times the size of the smallest.’ As 
to mevramAaciay, see note on 1265 b 22, the passage referred to in 
7m pOTepov. 

12. dvdyxy x.7.4., ‘the abrogation of the law must of necessity 
follow’: ‘neque enim pati poterunt patres filios suos esurire’ 
(Vict.). Some render AveoGa ‘be broken,’ but the following pas- 
sages, collected by Bonitz (Ind. 439 a 5)—2. 8. 1269 a 15: 7 (5)- 
7. 1307 b 10: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 31—seem to point rather to 
‘abrogation’ as the meaning. Cp. also c. 8. 1268 b 30, vopor 
iow h modreias, and 1269 a 15, To 8 Oifew edxepos AvEw Tovs vduous 
gavdov. 

13. épyov yap «.7t.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 552. Yet contrast Pol. 
7 (5). 12. 1316 b 18, drav pev rev jyepdveov twes aro\€gwot Tas ovcias, 
kaworopovow, Srav b€ rev GAdav, ovdev yiyvera Sewer. 

14. S.dt1, ‘ that.’ 

pev odv here, as in 1265 b 29 and elsewhere, introduces an 
admission which lends emphasis to the criticism introduced by aaa, 
24. What the main value of equality of property is, appears from 
c.9. 1270a 38. Another useful effect of laws of this kind is men- 
tioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 6 sqq. 
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éxet twa Sdvapww els thy wokitexhy Kowwviavy, For this use of els, 
cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 20, da els ri wodsreiay péper. 

16. aivovrar Sieyvwxdres, ‘clearly have recognized’: see note 
on 1261a 9. 

17. Xé\ev. To what law of Solon’s does this refer? C. F. Her- 
mann (Gr. Antiqq. 1.§ 106. 12) and E. Curtius (Gr. Hist. 1. 329 E. 
T.) take it as referring to some law fixing a maximum limit to 
the acquisition of land, but Grote (Gr. Hist. 3. 182, ed. 3) thinks 
that ‘the passage does not bear out such an opinion.’ He seems 
to hold that Aristotle here only refers to Solon’s ‘ annulment of the 
previous mortgages,’ and to the Seisachtheia generally. The former 
view is probably correct, but in any case Solon’s legislation is 
evidently conceived by Aristotle to have tended to an equality of 
property. It is deserving of notice that no mention is made of the 
equality of landed property which Lycurgus is alleged by some 
authorities to have instituted. 

map Gddors. Laws of this nature appear at one time to have 
existed at Thurii (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 29 sq.) and elsewhere (8 (6). 4. 
1319 a 6 sqq.). On the other hand, Polybius remarks as to Crete 
(6. 46. 1, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 63. 16), rv 
Te yap x@pay kara dvvauw adrois épiaow of vouot, rd 37 Aeydpevov, eis 
dreapov xrac6a. The Licinian Law at Rome probably imposed a 
limit only on the occupation (fossesszo) of the public land. 

19. Aoxpots. According to Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p- 32 n., the Italian Locrians are meant, and the law was probably 
among those ascribed to Zaleucus. It appears, unlike the rest, to 
have applied to property generally (oveia), and not merely to land. 

21. ém 8€ «.7r.A. It seems better to supply véyos éorid from 17, 
19 with éacefew than to supply some word from xwdAvovew (19) 
with the opposite meaning of ‘enjoin.’ Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 10, 
hw 8€ 16 ye dpxaiov év rodXais médeor vevopobernuévov pndé mwreiv ekeivar 
rovs mpwrous KAnpovs. A special protection was given in the Lace- 
daemonian State to the ‘original share,’ if we may trust Heraclid. 
Pont. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, mwAciv 8€ yay Aaxedamovis aloxpdv 
vevosuora’ THs & dpyxaias poipas ovdé EEeorw, Aristotle approves the dis- 
couragement by the Lacedaemonian lawgiver of the sale of landed 
property (if that is the meaning of  tmdpyovca [yp?], c. 9. 12704 
20: cp. 8 (6). 4. 13194 13, rd pi) Saveifew els re pépos tis tmapxovons 
éxdoty yjs). Pheidon the Corinthian, again, had sought to keep 
the number of landowners the same. ‘These legislators appear to 
have endeavoured, like Plato in the Laws, to secure each household 
in the possession of the original lot. The motive probably was 
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partly a wish to prevent the impoverishment of old-established 
households and the civil troubles which were apt to follow, partly 
a wish to prop up an oligarchical régime, for Plato (Rep. 552 A, 
550 A) notices prohibitions of alienation as a means, though one 
too rarely resorted to, of preserving oligarchies, concentration of 
wealth in a few hands being regarded by him as commonly the 
cause of their displacement by democracies. 

22. kat mepi Aeuxdda, i.e. ‘at Leucas to name one instance,’ as in 
I, 12.1259 b 8. As to mept Aevxada, see Bon. Ind. 579 a 29 sqq. 

23. od yap x.7.A. The meaning apparently is that men became 
admissible to office on the strength of half a lot or less, an arrange- 
ment suitable enough to an agricultural democracy like Aphytis 
(8 (6). 4. 1319 a 14 sqq.), but not suitable to an oligarchy, because 
poor men came to hold office. 

29. paddov yap «.7.A. Cp. Plutarch, Demetr. c. 32, Aaumpav ra 
TAdr@v paprupiay didodvs diakeAevopev@ pt) THY ovoiav mreiw, THy O€ amdn- 
atiay moiv ekdoow tév ye BovdAdpevoy ws adnOas eivar TrAOVOWV, oS 6 
ye wl) mavov diromdouriay ovtos ovte mevias odre dmopias amnAdakrat, 
Plutarch evidently refers to Plato, Laws 736 E: cp. 742 E and Rep. 
521 A. Cp. also Sen. Epist. 2, non qui parum habet, sed qui plus 
cupit, pauper est. 

33. matSeias. A remarkable view, probably suggested by Spartan 
precedents: cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 21, olov mparov rd mept tiv tpopyy 
Tov maldwr’ dpoiws yap of Tav mAovTlwy TpEpovTat Tois TV TeVATwY, Kal 
mawWevovrat Tov Tpdrov TodTov by dy Svvawvro kal Trav wevirav oi traides* 
dpoiws db€ kal eri Ths exomemms nAkias, kat Grav Gvdpes yévevrat, Tov airdv 
tpdrrov, ovdev yap diddnros 6 mAovstos Kal 6 mevns. Aristotle is quite 
with him in this matter (5 (8). 1. 1337 4 21 Sqq.). 

36. tovadtyny é§ js. See above on 1257b 15, and cp. 12674 24. 

38. ét, for which Spengel and Sus.” would read eémet, Sus.? dri ?, 
seems defensible. ‘The meaning is—‘ besides, you need to deal with 
office in addition to equalizing property, for ordows is occasioned 
not only, as Phaleas and his school think, by questions about 
property, but also by questions about office. It is as great a trial 
to a man of high capacity to have to share office equally with his 
inferiors as it is to a poor man to be starved.’ Compare Jason’s 
saying (3. 4. 1277 a 24), that it was starvation to him not to be a 
tyrant. Cp. also Stob. Flor. 45. 21, é« ray xoway *Aptororédous 
SiarpiBar" ai mreiorat ordoers Sid Giroripiay év rais médeot yiyvovra, rept 
Tins yap ovy of ruxdvres, GAN of Suvarararos SiapqpioByrovor. 

1267a. 1. ot 8€ xapievtes, ‘men of education’: cp. 1267 a 39, and see 
L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen 1. 334 sq. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 
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1. 3. 1095 b 22, of 82 xaplevres Kal mpaxrixol typi [mpoatporvra], and 
Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 9, where this quality in the rulers is treated 
as a security that they will not plunder or outrage the ruled. 

év 8@ ig «A. Hom. II. 9. 319 is quoted to support by the 
authority of Homer what has just been said as to the feeling of 
oi xapievres. Cp. Plato, Laws 756 E, d0tA0t yap dv rai deomdra oix 
dy more yevoro pita, ovdé év toas tipais diuayopevdpevoe haidrot Kal 
onovdain: Eth. Eud. 2. 3. 1221 b 1: and the remarks on consti- 
tutions placed by Isocrates in the mouth of Nicocles (Isocr. 
Nicocles § 14 sqq.). 

2. od pdvov 8. Here there is a transition from oracid{ovew, 1266 b 
38 to ddnotow, 3—from men as citizens to men as moral beings. 
As inequality of property is not the only cause of civil discord, so 
neither is it the only cause of ddu«ia, Aristippus had apparently 
anticipated a part of what Aristotle says in the passage which 
follows: see Plutarch, de Cupiditate Divitiarum, c. 3. 524 A sqq., 
a passage which I do not notice in Mullach’s collection of the 
Sententiae et Apophthegmata of Aristippus in the Fragmenta Phi- 
losophorum Graecorum. Compare also Cic. de Offic. 1. 7. 24-1. 
8. 26 (referred to by Giph. p. 217). 

8. 31a tdvaykata Abixodowv, Gv dkxos. ‘“Axos rivds, genetivo vel id 
significatur quod avertitur, Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 26, vel id quod 
expetitur, Pol. 2. 7. 1267a 3, 9: 7 (5). 5. 13054 32’ (Bon. Ind. 
26 b 50 sq.). For this second meaning of the word dkos (‘a means 
of obtaining’), see Liddell and Scott s.v., and cp. 7 (5). 5. 13054 
32, dos 8€ rou fh) pr) yiverOa f Tov yiverOa Hrrov rd ras pudds pepe rods 
dpxovras, and 2. 11. 1273 b 23, dppaxov ris yovxias. Bonitz, it 
will be seen, explains dkos as ‘a means of obtaining’ both here and 
in g, and there is much to be said for this view. But on the whole 
I incline, with the commentators generally, to give it in these two 
passages its more usual meaning of ‘ remedy’ (Sus. ‘ Gegenmittel’). 
*Qyv will then refer, not to tév dvayxaiwy, but to ddiunudroy, which must 
be supplied from d&«odtow. The view of Phaleas was probably 
shared by many: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 38sq. and [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath. 1. 5. 

4. dore... wei explains Sv dros: ‘the result being that no 
one will be driven to steal clothes by cold and hunger.’ 

5. Sms... érvBupdow. Xaipwor is introduced here and not 
before, because when a man satisfies an absolute need, though he 
feels pleasure (see de Part. An. 4. 11. 690b 26-6914 5), yet 
pleasure is not his aim. Compare the distinction drawn between 
wy adyeiv and yxaipev in Eth. Eud. 2. 8. 1225. 24: cp. also Rhet, 
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I. 12. 1372 b 24, ddicovor 8€ rods rowovrovs kai ra Tovaira Tols eyovras 
dv avroi évdecis 7) eis tavaykaia i els tmrepoyny 7) els amddavow, 

édv yap «7.4. This passage would be much simplified, if 
adixotey were substituted for eémOvpoiey in 8, but it is perhaps pos- 
sible to elicit a satisfactory sense from it as it stands. ‘Taking it as 
it stands, I incline to translate as follows—‘ for if men have a desire 
going beyond mere necessaries, they will commit wrongful acts to 
cure it: nay, not only to cure a desire of this nature, for they may 
desire superfluities with a view to experiencing painless pleasures.’ 
I follow Lamb. and Bern. in my rendering of 8&4 rainy. Sepulveda 
translates these words ‘medendi gratia,’ apparently interpreting 
TavtTnv aS = latpeiav, NOt tHv tavrns larpeiay: it would also be pos- 
sible to supply ryv émbvpiav with ravrnv. For peifo éembupiay rav 
dvaykaiwy (i.e. peifo emOupiay tis éemibupias tay dvayKaiwv), Cp. C. 10. 
1272 a 28, xeipov rev epdpar (i. €. xeipor 7) Ta TOV edpwr), and see Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 781 d. For od roivw, cp. Xen. Anab. 7. 6.19, cvverdpvupe 
pndé & of Gddoe orpatnyot €AaBov cirnphevar, py Tovey pndé doa trav 
Aoxayar emo, and Demosth. de Cor.cc. 107, 244. What pleasures are 
meant by ‘painless pleasures,’ appears from Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 
1173 b 16, dAvmo ydp ciow ai te pabnuatixal cal trav Kata Tas 
aic@noas ai Sia ths dodpnoews, Kai akpoduatra dé Kal dpdyata moda 
kal pyjpat kal edvides and de Part. An.1.5.645a 78q. Isocrates (ad 
Demon. §§ 46-47) is already acquainted with the distinction. ‘It 
has long been noticed that painless pleasures are elsewhere said 
by Aristotle not to be accompanied by desire (Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 
1152 b 36, émet cat dvev Avmns Kal emiOvpias eioly Hdovai, otov ai rod 
Gewpeiv evepyerat, THs Piaews ovK evdeods ovens: 3.14. 1119 a 4, pera 
Avmns 7 emOupia: Eth. Eud. 2. 10. 1225 b 30, ére émiOupia peév kat 
Ovpos dei pera Avmns). Still an emOvpia rod Oedoacda is spoken of 
in Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 a 25 sq., and an émévpia pabnoews in Eth. Nic. 
3. 3-1111a 31. But here perhaps the question hardly arises, even 
if we retain émévpoiev, for the desire spoken of in the passage 
before us is not a desire for the painless pleasures themselves, but 
for the superfluities through which men sometimes mistakenly seek 
them. If this is so, it would seem to be unnecessary to adopt 
any of the emendations of the words kai dy ém6upoiev which have 
been suggested with the view of meeting this difficulty, among 
which may be noticed that of Schneider, cai dv pi émiOvpaow, that 
of Bojesen, whom Sus. follows, cai avev émiOupidv or kai avembipnros 
(cp. Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 742 A, B), and that of Bernays, who 
omits dy émOvpoieyr. With the account here given of the motives of 
dixia, compare (in) addition to the passage from the Rhetoric 
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quoted above) Pol. 2. 9. 1271. 16 sq.: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 10 sq.: 
Isocr. de Antidosi, § 217 (cp. Aristot. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398a 29 sqq.): 
Plato, Laws 870: Cic. de Rep. 2. 41. 68. 8. 

9. ti obv dxosg t&v tpiav todrwv; For Bonitz’ interpretation of 
dxos, see above on 3. The last three words have been translated 
in many different ways. Lamb. supplies ‘malorum,’ Vict. ‘ fomi- 
tum,’ Sepulv. and Giph. ‘cupiditatum.’ Susemihl translates, ‘in allen 
diesen drei Fallen’: Bernays, ‘fiir diese drei Klassen.’ Others 
supply d&«nuarer, and, I incline to think, rightly (cp. 16, mpds ras 
puxpas ddiias Bonbntixds). If we take this view, the translation will 
be, ‘what then is the remedy for these three kinds of wrong-doing ?’ 
The three are (1) wrong-doing for the sake of absolute necessaries ; 
(2) wrong-doing for the sake of superfluities with a view to curing 
painful desire and obtaining pleasure ; (3) wrong-doing for the sake 
of superfluities with a view to obtaining painless pleasure. 

ll. 80 adtév xaipew. We expect, not 8¢ abrav xaipew, but xaipew 
tais dvev A\vra@v ndovais: Aristotle, however, seems to say that those 
seekers for painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others 
for their enjoyment will ask the aid of philosophy, for all other 
pleasures save that of philosophy (ai dda, 12) presuppose the 
assistance of other human beings. He does not absolutely deny 
that imepBodal are a means to some sorts of painless pleasure; 
a tyrant, for instance, may use his power over other men to pro- 
vide himself with exquisite sculpture or music; but those seekers 
after painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others will 
go to philosophy for it (cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 a 27 sqq.). 

12. éwei ddixodot ye x... ‘Other remedies, in short, besides 
that of Phaleas, are necessary, for...’ For émel...+ye, cp. I. 5. 
1254b 34: 1.6.1255a 19. In the passage before us émel... ye 
introduces an evident fact adduced in support of the unexpressed 
conclusion to which the preceding sentences point—the conclusion 
that to remove the occasions of dé:«éa something more than a due 
supply of the necessaries of life is requisite—training, in fact, both 
moral and intellectual. Both these kinds of training tend to wean 
the mind from the pursuit of excess—rds trepBodds, i.e. an excess 
of wealth, power, glory, and the like (4 (7). 1. 1323 a 37-38), or 
an excess of other goods such as wine and good living (Eth. 
Nic. 7. 14. 11544 15 sqq., referred to by Congreve)—the one by 
limiting the desires, the other by affording pleasures attainable 
without command over other human beings; and it is through 
a craving for excess that men come to commit the worst offences. 
Men become tyrants, for instance, when they are not content with 
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the honours and emoluments of citizen-rulers (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1134 b 7); and how great the tyrant’s crime is may be gathered 
from the high honours paid to the tyrannicide. 

14. nai at tiyai, ‘the honours, as well as the crime the punish- 
ment of which they reward.’ 

15. For the place of 06, see Bon. Ind. 539 a 5 sqq. 

17. 6 tpdtos Tijs Gaddou wodttelas. Cp. c. 5. 12644 II. 

éru x.t.4. Compare the criticism passed on Plato’s Laws in c. 6. 
1265a18sqq. Ephorus had already insisted that it is as necessary 
for a State to possess the qualities which enable it to repel attacks 
from without as tae internal concord (éyévoa) which secures it 
from ordots (Diod. 7. 14. 3-4: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480), and 
Aristotle in a similar spirit (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291a 6 sqq.) now 
goes on to point out that it is necessary to take considerations of 
national security into account, not only in framing the constitution, 
but also in reference to the question of the amount of property to 
be possessed by the members of the State, for if this is too small— 
and perhaps Aristotle imputes to Phaleas a leaning in this direc- 
tion, though the latter had said nothing definite—the State will 
hardly be a match for States similar to itself, while, if the amount 
is too large, States superior to it in power may well be tempted 
to attack it. (It is interesting to notice that a Greek State might 
be too poor to resist attack. In Aristotle’s day (4 (7). 11.1331 a1 
sqq.) the matérzel of war had become elaborate and costly.) Thus 
an dpos rhs ovaias is necessary, as he had already said in 1266 b 27; 
he returns, in fact, to this point, reasserting it on grounds of 
national security, whereas in the intervening passage, 1266b 28— 
1267417, his aim had been to show the insufficiency of even 
a correct épos tis ovoias without a correct education. Down to 
1267 a 37 Aristotle in criticising Phaleas seeks in the main 
to point out the latter’s errors of omission—he ought to have 
regulated rexvoroia, to have fixed an épos ris ovaias, to have satis- 
| fied the Few as well as the Many, to have instituted a given kind 

i of education, to have taken the security of the State into account : 

in 1267 a 37-1267 b 9, on the other hand, he deals directly with 
Phaleas’ panacea for ordois, and points out how small is its value, 
indicating at the same time the true remedy. Thus the passage 
1267 a 17-37 finds an appropriate place where it stands in the 
text: to place 1267a 37-b 13 before it (with Susemihl) as an 
alternative version of 1266 b 38-1267 a 17 (which it does not seem 
to me to be) is, surely, to disturb the sequence of the criticisms 
contained in this chapter. For ra mpds atrods modiredoovra Kadds, 
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cp. Polyb. 6. 46. 8, 9 wat Aaxedaipovious . . . xdAAoTa tev “EAAjvey ra 
mpos apas airovs modureverOat Kal cvpdpoveiv. 

19. For the contrast implied in xa mpds rods yeermavras Kai rovs 
tfwbev mavras, cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 35 sqq. and Thuc. 1. 80. 3. 

22. tas wokitikds xpyoets. Vict. ‘domesticos usus’: cp. 5 (8). 6. 
1341 a 8, where, as here, it is contrasted with moAeuxds (the sense 
of modirxov in c. 6. 1265 a 22 is quite different). Here (cp. 18) the 
political activities of fellow-citizens in relation to each other are 
referred to. The citizens of a State must possess a due amount of 
property (3. 12. 12832 17: cp. also 2, 11. 1273 a 24). 

24. togodrov...dv. See Vahlen, Aristotel. Aufsitze 2. 21n., 
and cp. 1266b 36. Thasos was a case in point. As to its wealth, 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E.T. p. 311. ‘The 
Thasians were compelled to defend their gold mines on the con- 
tinent from the cupidity of Athens, which perhaps claimed them 
as a conquest won from the Persians’ (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 
3. 6). Samos also suffered for its fertility in a similar way (Strabo, 
p- 637). 

oi mAngiov Kat Kpettrous. Cp. 1266 a 20, of éx ray peyiorwy Ti7- 
pdrev kai BeAriovs, and 1263 b 5, rd xapioagGa cai BonOjoa. 

25. dpudvew with the acc. seems to occur but rarely in the 
writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v. and Mr. Ridgeway, Camo. 
Philol. Trans. 2. 132), but it is less infrequent in those of. Plato 
(see Ast, Lexicon Platon. s.v.). 

28. pev ody (‘it is true,’ as in 1265 a 17) prepares the way for, 
and lends increased emphasis to, dei 8€ «.r.A. I take the meaning 
of the passage to be—‘ Abundant wealth is advantageous’ (why 
it is so, we learn from 1267 a 22-24: cp. 3. 12. 12834 17 sq.: 
6 (4). 4. 1291 a 33): ‘therefore, let us ask abundant wealth for the 
State, only stopping short of that excessive amount which suf- 
fices of itself to attract attack on the part of stronger States, apart 
from any other causes of war. Cp. Poet. 7. 1451 a 3, dore det 
xabarep éni trav cwopdray kai ent rav (dav txew pev péyeOos, rovro be 
evowvorroy elvat, ovTw Kai émi rdv piOwv yew pev pijxos, rovro 8 ebpynpud- 
vevrov ¢lvat, 

31. odtws ds Gv x.7.d., ‘ but only under circumstances under which 
they would go to war, even if’ etc. In the anecdote which follows 
Aristotle’s principle finds illustration and confirmation. The wealth 
of Atarneus was not out of proportion to its defensibility. It was 
not considerable enough to lead stronger States, not influenced by 
other motives for attacking it, to attack it in the hope of gain, for 
a long continuance of costly operations would be necessary for its 
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reduction. Atarneus was a renowned stronghold, like Pergamon in 
the same region. As to Eubulus, see Boeckh, Hermias von Atarneus 
(Ges. KI. Schriften, 6. 183 sqq.), and Sus.*, Note 247. He wasa 
wealthy Bithynian money-changer, who had got possession of two 
strong places on the coast of Asia Minor, Atarneus and Assos, at a 
time when the Persian Empire was falling to pieces. The crisis in 
his fortunes referred to here must have occurred before he was 
succeeded—about 352 B.c. according to Boeckh, but certainly not 
later than 347 B.c.—by Hermias. Boeckh places it as early as 
359 B.c. (Ol. 105. 1), when the Persians under Autophradates were 
operating in this region against the revolted satrap Artabazus. 
Aristotle, being a friend of Hermias, would be well acquainted with 
the history of Eubulus, and also with the neighbourhood of Atarneus. 
For other illustrations derived from this part of the world, see 
the references in Bon. Ind. 662 b 61 sqq. Autophradates remained 
a conspicuous Persian leader till 332 B.c., when he disappears 
from the scene (A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 169). 

35. 75n, ‘on the spot.’ 

37. got. péev ovv K.t.A. Mev ovv, which is here answered by od 
pny, introduces a summing up on the merits of Phaleas’ scheme, 
which is no longer criticised for not being accompanied by other 
measures, but considered in itself. Susemihl regards gor, 37— 
ddikavrat, 1267 b 8, as a repetition or alternative version of 1266b 
38-1267a 17, but it hardly seems to repeat 1267 a 2-17, for this 
passage refers to ddixia, not to ordoxs, and its teaching does not agree 
with 1266 b 38-1267 a 2, for there we are led to infer that equality 
of property would be a remedy for ordous, so far as the mass of 
men are concerned, whereas here we are told that the desires of, 
the many are boundless and that a mere sufficiency will fail per- 
manently to satisfy them. 

39. dév...dv. See Bon. Ind. 41a 59 sq., who compares 3. 9g. 
"1280a 36: 6 (4). 4.1290b 4. The doubled av gives emphasis: 
see Prof. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 862, 1438. 

40. xal paivovrar. Not only are the xapievres likely to feel irrita- 
tion, but as a matter of fact they visibly make attacks, etc. (cp. c. 3. 


1262 a 18). 
1267 b. 1. dmAnotov. Cp. Isocr. de Pace, § 7, where Solon, Fragm. 13. 
71 sqq. is in the writer’s mind. x 


2. S.wBodia. The form found in Attic Inscriptions is d:a8edia (so 
t0O erwBeXia, jpiwBédiov, dBeXioxos, d8edeia), though they have rpiaBo- 
Nov, mevrdBodov, SexdBorov, and the old form d8edds only once (and 
that before B.c, 444) takes the place of the usual é8odds (Meisterhans, 


and 
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Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 9). All the MSS., how- 
ever, have d&mSodia here. See Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens 
E. T. p. 216 sqq., where the fact noticed by Aristotle is fully illus- 
trated. Here, as is often the case in the Politics, Athens is glanced 
at without being referred to by name. 

mdtprov, ‘a settled, traditional thing.’ 

8. For éws without dy with the subj., see Bon. Ind. 307 b 38. 

5. tév tovodrw, ‘the before-mentioned things’: i.e. rod pi) ora- 
avd{ew mpos adAAnAous Kal rod pr det SeiaOae tov mdelovos (Or Tov py 
meovexreiv, 7). “Apxn, Which has called forth many emendations, 
seems to be used in the sense of ‘source’: cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 4: 
7 (5). 7- 1307 a 7: Meteor. 1. 14. 351 a 26, dpxy 8€ rovrwr xat 
airvov «.r.A. For the thought, cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 1 sqq.: 6 (4). 
13. 1297 b 6 sqq. Compare also Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 16, and the 
answer of the Pythia to Lycurgus, when he enquired, ‘by the 
establishment of what kind of usages (moia vdéuima) he would most 
benefit the Spartans ’—eéay rovs pév xadras rycioba rovis de meiBapxeiv 
vopobernay (Diod. 7. 14. 2). 

6. émeneis ... pavdAous. Vict. ‘honestiores et humiliores.’ 

13. 4 (‘aut Gerte? Bon. Ind. 313. a 26) rdw twa petpiav, ‘some 
moderate maximum.’ 

14. Is ék to be taken with gaivera (as Vict. takes it) or with 
xaragxeva{wv (as Bern.)? Probably with the former. ‘It is evident 
from the legislation of Phaleas that he constructs his State (or 
citizen-body) on a small scale’: cp. Meteor. 2. 2.354 b 15, é« ravrns 
3) tis amopias Kai apy? tev typav okev elvar cal rod mavrds vdaros 7 
@ddarra. For ri médw (Vict. ‘ordo civium’), cp. c. 8. 1267 b 30 
and 3. 1. 1274b 41. 

15. Phaleas seems to yous been as unfavourable to the reyvira 
—a far wider term : hear of rexviras who 


were favourites Ge ene Hippodamus was 


the reverse. Hippodamus, himself one of the class, brings them 
within the citizen-body (c. 8. 1267 b 32); Phaleas makes thém 
public slaves. The Bavavoo rexvira, as we learn from 3. 5. 
1278 a 6 sq., were in early times in not a few States either slaves 
or aliens, and this continued to be the case to a large extent down 
to the time of Aristotle. But Phaleas wished them to be public 
slaves. We do not learn why he proposed this. When Xenophon 
proposed in the De Vectigalibus (4. 23) that the Athenian State 
should invest in 1200 public slaves, and let them out for service in 
the mines of Laurium, his aim was to increase the revenue of the 
State. The scheme of Phaleas would obviously have this effect, 
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for it would secure the State a monopoly of skilled labour, but 
whether the object of Phaleas was to enrich the State, is perhaps 
doubtful. More probably, he wished to keep down an aspiring 
class, the members of which often acquired considerable wealth 
(3. 5. 1278 a 24) and would be likely to overshadow or even to 
buy up his cherished class of small landowners, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of fixing a maximum to their income. Aristotle, 
we see, recoils from the strong measure of making all reyvira 
public slaves, but he seems to be willing that of ra xowd épyatdpevor 
(cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 36, Karackevdte te tdv Kowov) should be 
so. Does this mean ‘all workers on public land, buildings, and 
property’ or ‘all rexvirae employed on public property’? It is 
not clear: perhaps the latter is the more probable interpreta- 
tion, though, as a matter of fact, Aristotle does make the culti- 
vators of the public land in his own ideal State public slaves 
(4 (7). 10. 13304 31). In any case he adds the proviso that even 
this measure must be carried into effect in a certain way, if it is to 
have his approval. Diodorus describes (11. 25. 2 sqq.) how the 
cities of Sicily, and especially Agrigentum, employed the multi- 
tude of Libyan and Carthaginian captives taken after Gelon’s 
victory at Himera in all sorts of public works (ai 8 méddes eis 
médas katéotnoav Trovs Suapebévras aixypadwrovs kai ra Snpdota Trav pyov 
dia tovrav emeckevatov x.r.A.). The work was no doubt cheaply 
executed, and this would be one of the advantages of employing 
public slaves for this purpose. Another would be that work would 
be executed more rapidly and efficiently than if, in accordance 
with the usual method, a contractor (épyodaBos) was employed : 
see C, F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 42. 8 (ed. 2), Plato, it may be 
noted, includes é¢pyokd8o among the indications of a Acypaivovoa 
nods (Rep. 373 B). On the system of épyodaBeia or épywvia, see 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 69. 15 (ed. 2), or in the later edition 
by Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 99. 1, and Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr. 
2. 481 sqq., 507 qq. (inscr. 353, 367). The scheme of Diophantus 
would no doubt be unpopular with the many citizens of Athens 
who were rexvirat (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 325-8), 
and it probably came to nothing (kareoxevafev, 18). Whether the 
Diophantus here referred to is the well-known Athenian statesman 
of the time of Demosthenes (as to whom, see A. Schafer, Demos- 
thenes und seine Zeit, 1. 11. 1: 1. 182), is quite uncertain. 
Schémann (Griech. Alterth. 1. 365) thinks not. 

16. Gd’ eiwep k.t.A. I see no cause for any change in the text. 
“Qs, which Bekker, following Morel, inserts before Acéavros, 18, 


- 
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rests on no MS. authority and can probably be dispensed with. 
Aristotle’s intention perhaps was to make the sentence run xadamep 
év "Emdduvm te nai *Aénynor, but then he remembered that the 
scheme of Diophantus remained unexecuted. 

. 22. ‘lmdSapos 82 Edpupdvros MiAjovos. Hesychius calls him C. 8. 
EipvBdovros mais: Photius, Evpuxdovros Manjows i Sovpios (C. F. 
Hermann, de Hippodamo Milesio, p. 4 sq.). He was one of the 
colonists of Thurii. We notice that the name of Hippodamus’ 
father is here mentioned, whereas in c. 7. 1266a 39 Phaleas is 
simply described as @ad¢as 6 Xadkndémos. Were there other Mile- 
sians who bore the name Hippodamus ? 

Thy tdv wodewy Saipeoiv, ‘the division of cities into streets’ or 
‘ quarters’: Bern. ‘den Stadtebau mit getheilten Quartieren.’ Dio- 
dorus thus describes the laying-out of Thurii, which was done under 
the direction of Hippodamus—ri 8€ modw dceAdpevor kara pév pnxos eis 
Térrapas mAateias ... cata b€ rd mAdros Sietdoy els rpeis mAareias . . . 
tnd 8€ rovTey trav orevarray metdnpwpévor tais oikiais 7 médes écpaivero 
kahas KateoxevaoOa (Diod. 12. 10. 7). For the use of the word 
mdareia here, compare the phrase ferry 686s (Hoeck, Kreta 3. 452), 
which Hoeck explains as ‘a strangers’ quarter.’ C. F. Hermann (de 
Hippodamo Milesio, p. 52) thinks that when Meton is made in 
the Aves of Aristophanes (941 sq.) to design an agora at the centre 
of his city with straight streets converging on it from every point, 
he reproduces the Hippodameian agora at the Peiraeus, but this 
seems doubtful, for then Meton’s scheme would be nothing new, and 
much of the point would be lost. Besides, Thurii was not thus 
laid out. 

23. xaréreyev. See C. F. Hermann, ibid. p. 47. The word is 
used of ‘cutting up’ a surface with roads, trenches, or mines: so 
Strabo (p. 793) says of Alexandria, draca péy ody ddcis xararérunra 
immm\dros xal dpparnddros. In the passage before us ddois is not 
expressed. A city laid out in Hippodamus’ fashion with straight 
roads was said to be efropos, 4 (7). 11.1330b 23, 30. This laying 
out of Peiraeus is not to be confounded with its fortification by 
Themistocles ; it is probably to be referred to the time of Pericles. 

24. kal epi tov Gddov Biov, ‘as well as in his architectural inno- 
vations.’ 

mepitrérepos, see note on 1265a 11. Hippodamus belonged to 
the stirring generation, active in striking out fresh paths (5 (8). 6. 
1341 a 30 sq.), which followed the Persian Wars. 

25. weprepydétepov, ‘in too studied and overdone a way.’ The 
meaning of the word is well illustrated by its use in a fragment of 
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Dicaearchus (Fragm. 33 a: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 246), meptepyos 
yap ) To.ai’tn oxnpatorotia Kal mpoomoinros K.t.A. Cp. also Isocr. ad 
Demon. § 27, eivat Bovdov ta rept tiv éoOqra piddKados, GAG p21) KaAw- 
mots’ tate S€ didoxddou pev Td peyadromperés, Kaddwmorod 8€ Td 
meptepyov. Hippodamus was probably influenced, as will be shown 
presently, by the teaching of Ion of Chios, who was himself 
perhaps influenced by Pythagoreanism; but his peculiarities of 
dress, etc., seem to be characteristic rather of the individual than of 
any school of opinion, political or philosophical. The Pytha- 
goreans of Hippodamus’ day do not seem to have worn long hair: 
Diodorus of Aspendus, who apparently lived at and after the time 
of Aristotle, is said to have been the first Pythagorean to wear it after 
the fashion of the Cynics (Athen. Deipn. 163 e-164 a, rav mpo aro 
muOayopikav AaumpG te ecOnre aucevyvpevov Kal AovTpois Kal ddeippace 
koupa te TH ouvnder xpopevov). Long hair was in Hippodamus’ day 
a mark of Laconism, and it does not surprise us in a Thurian 
(cp. Philostrat. Vita Apollon. 3. 15, quoted by C. F. Hermann, de 
Hippodamo p. 20 n., copay d€ émirndevovow, Gomep Aaxedaiudriot madar 
kal Oovpior Tapavrivoi re kal Mydror Kal drdcos Td Aakwvitew jv ev Adyo), 
but the expensive adornment of the long hair of Hippodamus points 
perhaps rather to his Ionic extraction (cp. Thuc. 1. 6. 3), if it does 
not remind us of the Govpiopavrets, tarporéxvas, cppaydovvyapyoxopunras 
of Aristoph. Nub. 326. His abundant and expensively ornamented 
robes would recall the Persian costume (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1. 
148, kai Ilépoa pev dvOoBadei éoOqri Kal modnper xpnoba vopitovow ev- 
mpereés eivat, jets 8€ amperes), or the Ionian (Tim. Fr. 62: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 206), or the garment which Zeuxis, a resident at Ephesus, 
wore at the Olympic festival, into the fabric of which his name 
was woven in gold letters (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 62), were it not that 
they were of cheap material and that he made a point of wearing 
warm clothing in summer as well as winter, notwithstanding the 
current proverb, ev O€pec tiv xdaivay kararpiBes (Leutsch und Schnei- 
dewin, Paroemiogr. Gr. 1. 74). This would seem to have been a 
purely individual whim, comparable to that of the Sophist Hippias, 
who would only wear things which he had made himself (Hippias 
Minor, 368 B sqq.), for if the Cynic Crates (Philemon, Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 53, ap. Diog. Laert. 6. 87) 
Tod O€pous peév eiyev ipariov daar, 
iv éykpatns 7, Tov S€ xEtpevos pakos, 

his crotchet is far more comprehensible than that of Hippodamus. 
Perhaps, however, like Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 321 A), he held 
that the thick shaggy hides of animals served them as a defence 
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not only against the cold of winter, but also against the heat of 
summer, and sought to protect himself in a similar way. Be this as it 
may, Aristotle had little patience with affectation even in a man like 
Xenocrates (Athen. Deipn. 530d, quoted by Bernays, Phokion 
p. 119), and what he thought of one of these whims of Hippodamus 
may probably be gathered from Rhet. 3. 7. 1408 a 11, rd 8 avddo- 
yov éorw, édv pyre repi eidyxwv aitoxaBddras eynrat pyre mepl ebredav 
gepvas, und émi r@ evredei dvopuare emf xdopos’ el S€ un, kop@dia daiverat, 
olov moi KXcopav’ dpoiws yap ema édeye wal ef eimecey dv “ mdr ours.” 
(Compare the quotation from Strattis in Athen. Deipn. 160 b, 
Tlapavéeca d€ ogy te Bovdopar copor 
Grav chaxny Eyre, wi 'myeiv pupor, 

and the whole following passage in Athenaeus, and see Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 780.) There was a saying about the people of 
Miletus—Marnowo déiveroe pev ox eioiv, SpHox 8 oldwep of akiveror 
(Eth. Nic. 7. 9. 1151 a 9)—which the eccentricities of Hippodamus 
recall (cp. also Ephor. Fr. 92 Miiller). Aristotle must have obtained 
these details about Hippodamus from some earlier source, but I do 
not think that there is much reason for doubting the authenticity 
of the passage. The Greeks were vigilant observers and keen critics 
of things which seem to us personal trifles (see Mr. Sandys’ note on 
Demosth. contra Steph. 1. c. 68). Hermippus took the trouble to 
record that Theocritus of Chios criticised the dress of Anaximenes as 
araidevros (Athen. Deipn. 21 C), and we also hear in the same passage 
that the grammarian Callistratus in one of his writings found fault 
with his great contemporary, the Homeric critic Aristarchus, émt r@ 1 
eipvOpws auméxerOat, pépovrds rt cat rou toovTov mpos madeias eferacw. 
The Socratic Aeschines seems to have been very severe on the 
dress of Telauges in one of his dialogues (Athen. Deipn. 220 a sqq.). 
Plato himself reckons it as one of the merits of povown (Rep. 
425 B), that it teaches men how to dress and wear their hair and 
carry themselves. Aristotle’s object in this curious paragraph 
probably is in part to prepare the reader for the fancifulness of 
Hippodamus’ constitution, but he also regarded a man’s life and 
character as to some extent a guide to the value of his specula- 
tions, in practical philosophy at all events; thus Eudoxus’ view that 
Pleasure is the greatest good gained support from his remarkable 
temperance (Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 15 sqq.: cp. 10. 9. 1179 a 17 
sqq., and Rhet. 1. 2. 1356 a 5 sqq.). 

26. ¢o@%jros I incline to make dependent on Ande Kai xéopp 
modvredct. C. F, Hermann makes it depend on mdjdeu only (de 
Hippodamo, p. 21 n.), but it seems more natural to carry on both 
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mdnOer and xécp@ moduredei. ‘The combination of costly ornament 
with clothing of a cheap material is quite in harmony with the 
other eccentricities attributed to Hippodamus in this passage. 

28. Adytos 8€ Kal wept thy SAnv dow, ‘learned in Physics also’ 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 963. 5), as well as about the laying out of cities: 
‘learned about Nature as a whole also.’ As to the word dAoyus, 
see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 284. For ri ddnv piow, cp. 
tis dndons picews, I. 5. 1254a 31: THs dAns hicews, Metaph. A. 6. 
987 b 2 (opp. ra 70xa): Metaph. A. 8. 1074b 3, meptexer 7d Ociov 
thy ddyv poow (cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4.1326 a 32). To Aristotle the medd- 
ling of Hippodamus with 4 6An dvots was probably a further sign 
of weptepyia: cp. de Respir. 21. 480b 26, rav re yap iatpav doo 
Kopyol } mepiepyot, Néyovot tt mepl icews Kal ras apyas exeiBey a£oicr 
AapBavew, Was Plato thinking of men like Hippodamus, when he 
speaks (Rep. 495 C sq.) of dvOpwmicxot who ék trav texvar éxmndaow eis 
Thy pirocopiar, of dv kouryporaroe dvres TUyydvoot TEpi TO avTav Texviov? 

30. kateoxevafe. The imperfect is used with reference to Hip- 
podamus’ plans, as being nothing more than plans. 

31. pupiavSpov, ‘of ten thousand citizens.’ Isocrates contrasts 
Sparta with ai pupiavdpx moras, Panath. § 257. Hippodamus 
evidently wished his State to be large for a Greek State, but not so 
large as Athens, which had 20,000 citizens. 

tpia. In this view of Hippodamus, which may have suggested 
Plato’s classification in the Republic, we can perhaps trace the in- 
fluence of Egypt: cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329a 408sqq.: Plato, Tim. 24 
A sqq.: Isocr. Busiris, § 15sq. Compare also the three classes 
into which the population of Attica was divided—Eupatridae, 
Geomori, and Demiurgi. But Hippodamus evidently had a passion 
for threefold divisions, inherited very probably from Ion of Chios: 
cp. Isocr. de Antidosi § 268, &» (sc. ray madady coduorav) 6 peév 
ametpov td mAnOos ednoev civac Trav dvtTwy, "EumedoxAns dé rérrapa, Kat 
veikos Kat didiav ev adtois, "lav 8 ov mretw tpiav. See vol. i. p. 381 
n. and Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 450. 1. This leaning to the threefold was 
also Pythagorean: cp. de Caelo 1. 1. 268 a 10, xaOamep yap pact kat 
of LvOayopeot, Td may kal Ta mavta Tois Tpioly Spicta, and the whole 
passage down to 268a 29. That which was divisible into three 
was held by them to be perfect and continuous. Aristotle himself 
is inclined to say, redevra & ev rpici mavra: see note ON 1252 b 27 sqq., 
and cp. Meteor. 3. 4. 374 b 33 sqq. He would not, however, agree 
that there are only three pépy modews, or that these are yewpyoi, 
rexvira, and rd mporoAepouv : contrast his own enumerations in 4 (7). 
8-9 and 6 (4). 4. 
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33. xai explains and limits rd mporodeyoiv. See note on 1263 a 
15. 

Thy xépav, In most Greek States there was sacred, public, and 
private land. This was so in Crete, in the Lacedaemonian State 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 305), at Athens, etc. Aristotle divides 
the land of his ‘ best State ’ into public (including sacred) and private 
land, his public land being set apart for the support of the syssitia 
and the worship of the gods, not for the support of the military 
force, like that of Hippodamus. The public land, here termed 
dnpooia, is called xown in 36 (cp. 4 (7). 10. 13304 10), because it 
was to be the property of the community (Sus. ‘ Staatsacker ’), and 
not of private individuals. We are not told why Hippodamus 
made the soldiers’ land public land ; perhaps he did so, wishing to 
keep it more under the control of the State than private land would 
be—to prevent its alienation, for instance, or its passing into other 
hands than those of soldiers. 

34. i8iav. In 3. 4. 1277 b 26 the fem. tidus is used. 

37. It would seem that Hippodamus regarded the office of law as 
measurable by the action of the law-courts; if the law-courts only 
checked mutual wrong, law did no more. This would not satisfy 
Plato or Aristotle, who, unlike the Sophist Lycophron (3. 9. 1280 b 
10 sq.), expected law to do something more than protect men from 
mutual wrong—required it, in fact, to aim at making them good 
and just. As to the classification of offences here given, C. F. 
Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. §§ 61-62) traces in Attic law a classification 
under the three heads of dSpis, xaxovpyia, and ddvos. As to tBpus, 
see Rhet. 2. 2. 1378 b 23 sqq. and Rhet. 1. 13. 1374 a 13 Sq., 
where its nature is explained: see also the remarks of Hug, Stu- 
dien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 61. As to the dixn Bda- 
Bns, which included all damage, direct or indirect, not falling 
under some recognized category of offence, see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 3. § 70 and note 9. Mr. Pattison, in his copy of Stahr’s 
edition of the Politics, quotes Strabo, p. 702, where Onesicritus, 
in recording the customs of the Indians of Musicanus’ territory, says 
— dixnv be yi) elvae mriv pdvov Kai UBpews’ oik én’ air@ yap 1d pi) 
nabeiy radra, ra 8 év rois cupBorains én’ aire éxdorw, Sore dvéxerOa dei 
édy ts mapahy tiv miorw, Gd Kai mpootxew Srp mortevtéov, kal p)) 
8uxav mrnpodv riv wékw. Compare with this Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 20, 
and note on 1263 b 21. C, F. Hermann (de Hippodamo, p. 29) 
regards offences against the State and against religion as omitted 
in Hippodamus’ classification, and it would seem that if they are 
to be included, they must be brought under one or other of his 
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three heads. A different classification of the subject-matter of 
laws will be found in Demosth. contra Timocr. c. 192, where of 
nept trav idiwv vduoc are distinguished from of rept trav mpos rd Snpdorov 
(see Hug, Studien, p. 81). Aristotle’s own classification of &iKaorhpia, 
which is given in 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 18 sqq., throws light on his 
views as to this subject. 

39. évowobére: S€ k.t.A. See as to this Supreme Court, vol. i. 
p- 382 sqq. That a few should judge, as this court would do, of all 
matters, is treated as an oligarchical arrangement in 6 (4). 16. 
1301 a 12: an aristocracy or polity would commit some subjects 
to all the citizens, others to a few, but here the few were to judge 
(in appeals at any rate) on all subjects. 

2. p€pew, sc. getro Seiv. ‘Deposit’ is probably the meaning 
(Bern. ‘einreichen ’)—cp. ynpogopias, and Plato, Laws 753 C—not 
‘ferri domo’ (Vict.), or ‘dari unicuique’ (Lamb.). 

3. ypdde is in the same construction as dépev. This proposal 
implies that most people of the class to which dicasts belonged 
could write. The regulations as to the Ostracism suggest the 
same conclusion. But then it must be remembered that in either 
case only a word or two would have to be written, and that in the 
Ostracism at all events persons unable to write would be allowed 
to get others to write for them. 

Thy Sikny, cp. épyuny xaraduxdgecOa [sc. rHv dixnv], de Caelo 1. 10. 
279b to. 

4. Kevov, SC. pepe muvdxwov. 

TO pev 7d S€ pH, ‘wished partly to acquit, partly to condemn’ 

tobTo S1opifeww, ‘to particularize this.’ 

5. dvaykdfew. We see from ovdeis in 1268b 17, that the 
unexpressed subject of dvayxdagev probably is a person or persons, 
but it is not clear whether we should supply rév vopodérny or 
interpret with Bern. ‘ people compel them.’ 

9. yiveo8ar is dependent on vopov érider = evopobéret, 

@s oUmw x.t.A. See on this passage Dittenberger, Gott. gel. 
Anz., Oct. 28. 1874, p. 1369 sqq. With him I take Aristotle to 
mean that Hippodamus proposed this law as a novelty (compare 
the importance attached to rd ido in c. 12), whereas, in reality 
(viv, i.e. ‘in Wirklichkeit ’), says Aristotle, it exists in several States. 
I do not think Aristotle means that Hippodamus’ suggestion may 
be taken as an indication that no such law then existed, whereas 
in his own day it existed in several States, for his remark would 
then possess merely an antiquarian interest and would. be out of 
place where it stands. Besides, the other interpretation suits better 
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with the use of os with the participle. On viv in the sense of ‘id 
quod in re ac veritate est,’ see Bon. Ind. 492 a 60 sqq. As to the 
existence of this law at Athens, see A. Schafer, Demosthenes und 
seine Zeit 3. 2. 33, who compares Aristot. Fragm. 428. 1549a 
5 sqq.: Aeschin. in Ctes. c. 154: Isocr. de Pace § 82. It is noticed 
as a wise law in democratic States in Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 
34 sqq. It is not clear how if all the fighting class was supported 
by public land together (doubtless) with its offspring, there should 
be any need in Hippodamus’ State for a separate enactment 
securing to the children of those slain in war sustenance from 
the State. 

10. map’ Gddots, ‘in other States than that designed by him.’ 

12. aiperous, ‘elected,’ not taken by lot—a sign of oligarchy (6 
(4). 9. 1294b 8 sq.). Cp., however, 2. 11. 1273.2 26 sq. 

Sipov 8 éwoie: x.7.A. This is added, because the word is often 
used of the poor only, as inc. 6. 1265 b 39 and c. g. 1270b 25. 
Hippodamus might well have meant by it only the yewpyoi and 
Texvirat. 

13. xowdv kal fevixdv cal dppavixdv, ‘ public matters, matters 
relating to aliens, and matters relating to orphans.’ For evxév, 
Bonitz (Ind. 493 a 42) compares 3. 5. 1278a 7. Hippodamus 
would seem to have contemplated the sojourn of aliens in his State 
—contrast the Lacedaemonian £emAacia (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 
1. § 27. 14)—and to have provided for magistrates like the Pole- 
march at Athens (Aristot. Fragm. 388. 1542 b 14 sqq.), charged with 
their supervision. "OpdavopirAaxes and éppanorai (in the Law of 
Gortyna, col. 12. 21, dpmavoduacrai) were also known to Greek 
States (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 14. 3), 
and orphan heiresses were especially cared for (Hdt. 6. 57). Hippo- 
damus’ classification, however, brings the supervision of aliens and 
orphans into unusual prominence: contrast Aristotle’s treatment 
of the subject of magisterial competence in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 10 sqq. 
and 8 (6). 8. C. F. Hermann notices the omission of ‘res sacrae,’ 
but they are probably included under ‘ public matters’: Hippo- 
damus made a liberal provision for worship (1267 b 35). 

16. mp@rov pév seems either not to be taken up at all, or not till 
ov xadas 8, 1268 b 4. 

thy Staipeow. For the acc. after dropyra, cp. Meteor. 2. 2. 
355 b 24. 

20. yivovrat, i.e. those without arms, the cultivators and artisans. 
We see from the scolion of Hybrias the Cretan, that the possessor 
of arms was the lord and master of those who had them not. But 
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the enslavement of one part of the citizen-body to another is a 
constitutional solecism: cp. c. 12. 1273b 37 and 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25, BovAera » modus €& towv elvat kai dpoiwy ért padiora. 

21. pev odv, I incline to think, introduces, not a correction of 
Gore yivovra oxeddv Soidot ray ra Smda Kextnyevav, but an inference, as 
in I, 1.1252a 7: each of the two words retains its own meaning, 
pev being answered by 8¢, 24. 

22. modkttopddaxas. A magistracy bearing this name existed 
at Larissa (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 29). Its main duty probably was to 
guard the city against external, and possibly also internal, foes: 
see Aen. Tact. Comment. Poliorc. 1. 3 and 22. 7, where the words 
modtropuAakeivy and modiropvAakia are used. ‘The mention of orparn- 
yous just before supports the view that this was a military office (see 
also Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 30-b 1). Sepulveda suggests (p. 51 b) 
that modvropidaxes were to exist in the State of Hippodamus, and 
it is possible that strategi also found a place in it. 

23. ph petéxovtas Sé Tis mwoAdttelas k.7.A. On the phrase peréxew 
Ths modreias, See the references in Bon. Ind. 462 b 26 sqq. It is 
here used in contradistinction to koweveiy ths modvreias, though in 
27, four lines lower down, it appears to be used in the same sense 
as this phrase. In line 23 it is implied that, while those who elect 
to magistracies kowwvoto. ts moduteias, only those who are eligible 
to the supreme magistracies can truly be said per€xew ts modzreias. 
In 6 (4). 6. 12934 3 sqq., however, the distinction between the 
two expressions is differently drawn, for in that passage of peréyovres 
Tis moduteias are those who possess, of xowvwvoivres those who actually 
exercise political privileges. ‘The contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian constitution and that of Hippodamus is probably present 
to Aristotle’s mind, for under the former the ephorship was open 
to the people, and this helped to recommend the constitution to 
them (6 (4). 9. 1294b 29sqq.). Yet at Carthage the demos was 
propitiated, not in this way, but in another (2. 11. 1273 b 18 sqq.), 
and the constitution of Solon, the merits of which are often 
acknowledged by Aristotle, though it opened the dicasteries to all, 
excluded a large portion of the citizens from office. Even under 
the fully developed democracy, the Athenian demos seems to have 
willingly left some offices of the highest importance to be filled by 
those who were fittest to fill them ([Xen.] Rep. Ath, 1, 3). 

25. dddd introduces a rejoinder from some imagined defender of 
Hippodamus’ scheme, and roiro & 26 Aristotle’s comment in reply. 

29. ér. x.t.4, Hippodamus probably intended, as Vict. suggests, 
that the cultivators should sell food, etc. to the artisans: this would 
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be a sufficient razson d’étre for them. This implies, no doubt, 
that the cultivators will produce enough from their lots to supply 
both themselves and the artisans, whereas Aristotle questions (42) 
whether two households could be supported even from the cultiva- 
tors’ and warriors’ land together. Still, how else are the artisans 
to be maintained? 

31. xaOdwep, i.e. in the State of Hippodamus (where they have 
no land) as in others. 

33. edAdyws, because any social element that contributes to the 
existence of the State is in a broad sense a part of the State (6 (4). 
4. 1290 b 39 sqq.). 

34. i8iq, ‘for themselves.’ 

36. yewpyjcouory, ‘are to till the soil’: see on this use of the 
future (cp. érovra, 38) Bon. Ind. 754 b 17 sq. 

40. d\dérpiov, ‘alien to the constitution,’ and in all likelihood 
hostile to it (cp. 23 sq.). | Hippodamus, however, probably meant 
the public land to be cultivated by slaves. Aristotle, we notice, does 
not raise any question as to the mode of cultivating the sacred land, 
though the same difficulty might arise here also. 

42. 16 re mwAHO0s «7.4. ‘It will be a difficult matter to produce 
enough to enable each of them to support as a cultivator two house- 
holds, and then again, why are not.the cultivators to derive directly 
from their own farms and from the same lots of land at once sus- 
tenance for themselves and a supply of food for the fighting class ?’ 
Evévs means ‘without any preliminary distinction between public 
and private land.’ “Amopov seems to be used in the same sense 
as in Metaph. Z. 3. 1029 a 33 and Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 10974 8, or 
perhaps as in Plato, Rep. 378 A and 453 D, though Bonitz would 
appear to explain it as ‘deficient,’ to judge by the passages with 
which he groups the passage before us (ind. 85b 20). Vict., 
Lamb., Giph., Sepulveda, and others also translate the word ‘too 
small.’ I have rendered yewpynoe v0 olxias ‘ support as a cultivator 
two households,’ because this rendering seems to be required by 
the sense, but it is difficult to extract it from the words. Stahr 
translates ‘zwei Haushaltungen zu bestreiten,’ but this translation 
is open to the same objection. Yewpyyaa does not suit well with 
xaprav: Spengel, in fact, conjectures mévav in place of xapravy 
(Aristot. Studien 3. 15), but yewpyfoa appears to be the doubtful 
word. The expression yewpynoe: dv0 olxias has long been felt to be 
a very strange one: we fail to find a real parallel to it in such 
phrases as xopevew SoiSov, Pind. Isthm. 1.7 (cp. Soph. Antig. 1151), 
and if we retain the reading yewpynore (see critical note), we must 
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probably seek an explanation of the construction in the use of the 
cognate accusative. We have oikeiy dvo oikias in c. 6. 1265 b 26, 
and it is possible that Aristotle here substitutes yewpyetv for oikeiv 
seeing that the phrase oikeiy dv0 oixias (or even dorxeiy dv0 oikias, 
4 (7). 10. 1330a 7) would obviously be inapplicable to the 
cultivator of whom he is speaking. In 6 (4). 1. 1289a 1 sqq. we 
find, if the reading of II? is correct, rdfcv hv padios Surmorovrat kowwveiv. 
For dw tis ys = dd tod ynmédov, see Liddell and Scott s. v. y7 and 
Bon. Ind. 154 a 39 sq. Or do the words mean ‘ from the land as 
a whole’? Bern. would omit «ai and read amd ris yas rev abrav 
kdnpov, where however ris ys seems superfluous. As to the thought, 
Comte, on the contrary (Social Statics E. T. p. 130), ‘assumes as 
an average that, under all conditions which are not very unfavour- 
able, the labour of every agricultural family can support at least 
one other as numerous as itself, if not two or three. It will 
be observed that Aristotle takes it for granted that the cultivators 
will be equal in number to the warriors in the State of Hippodamus, 
for if the former were more numerous than the latter, one cultivator 
would not have to maintain two households, and the difficulty 
anticipated by Aristotle would not arise. 

5.75 kpivew df.odv. So OU, and though Vet. Int. has ‘lex 
iudicare dignificans,’ there is no doubt of the correctness of this 


reading: cp. 2.12. 1274b 11, 6 wept tiv pebnv vbpos, rd robs vnportas 


ovprocuapxetv, and 1274b 19-20. *Agwodty is ‘to prescribe’ (cp. 
gdokew, 1. 13.1260 b 6), as in 4 (7). 11. 1331 a 3, where it answers 
to dackorres, 1330 b 32. 

Tis Sixns dmAGs yeypappevys. IL? read kpicews: II! dikns, which 
Sus. adopts. In 18 we have eimep dmdas 16 &yxAnua yéyparra Sdixaios. 
If we read xpicews (and perhaps we thus get some additional point 
from the more marked contrast with «pivew Scapodvra), we cannot 
well attach to it a different sense from that which it bears in the 
preceding line, where it seems to mean ‘adjudication’ or ‘judicial 
decision.’ We cannot well interpret the first xpioews thus, and the 
second (with Bonitz, Ind. 409 b 60) ‘ causa,’ ‘the action.’ But if 
we translate the second xpicews also as ‘the decision,’ we must 
apparently take ‘the decision’ here as meaning ‘the charge to be 
adjudicated upon.’ ‘This is awkward, and it seems better to adopt 
the reading of II’. Kpioews may well have been repeated by mis- 
take from the preceding line. 

dts, ‘in absolute terms, without saying 16 pev rd 5€ py, 1268 a 4, 
Or mas péev €ore mas 8 od. For this was, as is implied here, the 
special province of the 8:aernrns (rd Siatpeiv): cp. Phys. 3. 6. 206a 12, 
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Srav 8¢ di@picpévar otras pnderépws haimmra évdéxecOa, diacrnrov 8éi, 
cal djdov Sri was pev fore wads 8 ov, and Rhet. 1. 13. 1374 b 
19 sq. 

6. todro § éy «.7.d., ‘for this (rd xpiveww duapoivra) is possible in 
an arbitration, even if there are more arbitrators than one.’ 

10. ph Kowodoydvtar. Vict. ‘ arbitror, cum verba auctoris attendo, 
ipsum ostendere voluisse illos nomothetas praecepisse sedilia ipso- 
rum ita aedificari, ut si vellent capita conferre, non possent, commu- 
nicareque opiniones inter se.’ But perhaps we need not go quite 
so far as this. The object of the prohibition of communication 
between jurors seems to have been to preserve the secrecy of suff- 
rage (see Shilleto on Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 265, p. 192 of 
his edition, and C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 1. § 143. 1, who compares 
Plato, Laws 876 A, év mde, ev j Sicaornpia Gaida Kai dpwva, Kdérrovra 
ras atrav 8dtas, xpvBdnv ras xpioes diadixdfer). In riyrot dixat, 
however, where the jurors were left to fix the penalty, com- 
munication must have been unavoidable (see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 1. § 143. 11), to say nothing of the ‘shouting dicasteries’ 
censured by Plato in the Laws (876 B), the members of which 
must soon have come to know the opinion of their fellows. 

11. tapaxwSys, ‘full of perplexity’: cp. 5 (8). 2.1337 a 40, and 
modAny €xee tapaxny (‘involves much perplexity ’), 1268 b 4. 

12. 6 pév, 0?: other MSS. per 6,a more logical order, but for the 
displacement of peév, see Bon. Ind. 454 a 20sqq. 

& 8xaLdpevos, ‘he who brings the action, the plaintiff, as in 3. 
I. 12754 9. 

14.  & peéev mddéov, 6 8 EXaccov. These words have been 
variously interpreted. Bernays translates them ‘or whatever larger 
sum one may select for the plaintiff and whatever smaller sum for 
the juror’: others ‘or one juror more than ten and another less.’ 
Susemihl now apparently adopts the rendering of Bernays (Qu. 
Crit. p. 375). The meaning of the words is doubtful, but perhaps 
on the whole Bernays’ view, which makes them parenthetical, is the 
one most likely to be correct. 

15. xal rodrov 84 is right, though M* have &¢ instead of 8», for 
here we have, as in 1. 13. 1259 b 32 and 2. 3. 1261 b 23, a transition 
from particular statements to an universal statement. 

peprodovy, ‘divident sententias,’ Lamb. followed by Bonitz (Ind. 
454 b 30). Is it not rather ‘ split up the amount’ (Schn. ‘ summam 
pecuniae divident’)? Those who vote part of the amount claimed 
are apparently contrasted with those who vote all or none. Cp. 
Philemon, 2rparidrns (Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. 4. 27), 
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Oi pev ipracay tt yap, 
of 8 ovdev, of St madyvra. 

18. eiwep ... Sixatws, ‘if the charge has been duly brought in 
an unqualified form’: i.e. if the question which ought to be raised 
is really an unqualified one. ‘Duly,’ not ‘truly,’ for of course if 
the unqualified charge were true, no one could suppose that the 
juror who decided that it was so would perjure himself, and the 
denial of perjury would apply only to a case in which perjury 
obviously would not occur. For d:xaiws, in the sense of ‘ properly,’ 
cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1229 b 34. Aristotle seems to admit by impli- 
cation that if the charge has been brought in an unqualified form not 
duly, but otherwise, then the juror, if compelled to give an unqualified 
verdict, may have to break his oath; he ascribes, however, the per- 
jury thus necessitated, not to the plan of requiring an unqualified 
verdict from the jury, but to the putting of an improper question. 

19. od yap x.t.4. No doubt; and Hippodamus would say at once 
that the case adduced by Aristotle is not one of those which would 
create the difficulty he foresees. The kind of case in which he 
anticipates difficulty is that in which the charge is partially true and 
partially false (rd peév 76 6€ pn, 1268 4), and this is not so where a 
debt of 20 minae is untruly alleged. It is possible that Hippoda- 
mus had in view cases in which the issue put to the jury included 
more charges than one. The indictment of Socrates was of this 
nature: it ran (Diog. Laert. 2.40: Xen. Mem. 1. 1)—’Ad:xet Soxpd- 
tns os pev 7 mddLs vopier Oeods ov vopitwyr, erepa dé Kava Sauda eion- 
yovuevos’ adixet 5€ Kal rors veous SiapOeipwv’ riunua Oavatos. Suppose 
that a juror thought that one of these charges was true, but the 
rest not: was he to say Yes or No to the indictment? The latter 
would probably be the correct course, yet some might think it not 
wholly satisfactory. In Socrates’ case the three questions ought to 
have been put separately to the jury, and then the difficulty would 
. hot have arisen; but the same evil may well have occasionally 
assumed subtler forms. No doubt, however, there is much force 
in Aristotle’s plea that the fault lay in the question put to the jury, 
not in expecting the jury to give an absolute answer. The Roman 
plan of a ‘non liquet’ verdict would not have met Hippodamus’ 
difficulty ; nor would the form of verdict which the Emperor 
Augustus adopted in one case (Suet. Aug. c. 33: et cum de falso 
testamento ageretur, omnesque signatores lege Cornelia tenerentur, 
non tantum duas tabellas, damnatoriam et absolutoriam, simul 
cognoscentibus dedit, sed tertiam quoque, qua ignosceretur iis quos 
fraude ad signandum vel errore inductos constitisset). 
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21. GAX’ éxeivos Hy emopxet. For the use of #3y in this pas- 
sage, cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 4, rovro yap f3n ... dvodoydrarov dvdpds 
épyov éoriv, and Plato, Gorg. 485 C, drav 8é 8) mpeaBirepov Be ere 
procohoivra kal pi) dmaddatrépevov, mryyav por Soxei Hdn SeioOa .. . 
otros 6 dyvnp. In the passage from Xenophon Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
s.v., translates #3n by ‘utique’ or ‘quidem,’ but perhaps in all three 
passages something of the usual meaning of #y is traceable, and 
we may render that before us ‘in him we do arrive at a man who 
perjures himself.’ 

22. Athens already awarded special honours to persons who had 
done great service to the State and their descendants, and even to 
victors at the four great games (Demosth. in Lept. c. 105 sqq.: 
see also R. Schdéll in Hermes 6. 32 sqq.), and Aristotle makes no 
objection to this ; he is himself quite willing to award honours for 
integrity in office (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 13); but he disapproves of the 
proposition to award honours to those who claimed to have dis- 
covered something advantageous to the State. False accusations, 
he thought, would thus be encouraged—accusations, for instance, 
directed against persons deemed to be withholding money from the 
State or otherwise damaging it. Eubulus appears to have risen 
to power at Athens by repeated exposures of men who detained or 
embezzled public money (Schafer, Demosthenes 1.175). Aristotle 
thinks that legislation of the kind desired by Hippodamus might 


‘even result in changes of the constitution: thus Theramenes 


according to Lysias (contra Eratosthen. cc. 68, 70) overthrew the 
Athenian democracy and laid Athens at the feet of her foes under 
cover of an assurance that he had made a great and valuable 
discovery (pdoxwv mpaypya evipyxévaa péya xal moddov dfov). The 
recommendations of Simonides in Xen. Hiero c. 9 (esp. § 9, ef 8é 
bavepdy yévoiro rt Kal 6 mpdaoddv twa addurov éfevpicxwv th mode 
Tiunoerat, ov airy dv 7 oxeyis dpyoiro, cp. § 10, 6 ayabdy m elon- 
youpevos) recall this one of Hippodamus, and are perhaps present 
to Aristotle’s mind. Contrast the view of Diodotus (Thuc. 3. 42. 7) 
—riv 8¢ cdppova médw [xpi] TO Te mAciota eb BovdevorTs pi) mpooTibE- 
vat Tyshy, GAAG pnd’ éAagaowv tis brapyxovons. 

24. éxe. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 68, ra peév yap roaira ray épyov 
Pbdvov exer kai dvopéveray Kai roddds Brardnpias. 

26. dddo.. . érépav. See Bon. Ind. 34 b 34 sq. 

27. twes. Very possibly Pythagoreans, for this school held, 
according to Aristox. Fragm. 1g (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), 
that it was better pévew rots marpiois EOeci re wai vdpors, ed Kal pixp@ 
xelpw ray érépwv «im. It was a charge against tyrants that they 
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altered time-honoured laws (Hdt. 3. 80). The fact, however, that 
the Greeks used the same word («weiv) for the alteration of a law 
and the development of an art or science, tended to disguise the 
difference between the two things, and thus Isocrates had said 
(Evagoras § 7), émesd? kal ras emiddces iopev yryvopevas Kal Tay Texvov 
Kal Tov GANov dmdvtav ov Sid Tovs éupévovtas Tois kabeataow, adda dia 
rovs éravopboivras kat roApavras del Tt Kiveiv TOY pH) KAAS exdvTwoy (COM- 
pare the remark of the Corinthian orator to the Lacedaemonians 
in Thuc. 1. 71. 3, dvayxn © womep réxmms del ta emcytyvopeva xparteiv, 
kal novxatovon péev TOAEL Ta GkivyTa vopipa apiora, mpds ToAAG b€ avayKa- 
Copevors iévar modAAS Kal THs emctrexvnoews Sei, which may possibly be 
in Aristotle’s memory here: compare also the view ascribed to 
Charondas in Diod. 12. 16, to Zaleucus in Stob. Floril. 44. 21, 
p- 280). Plato provides for the improvement, in course of time, 
of his legislation in the Laws (769 D), but subject to strict condi- 
tions (772 A-D) which almost exclude the possibility of serious 
changes. See also Polit. 298 E-299 E. 

30. évSéxetar 8. Sus., after Spengel, reads ydp in place of 8¢€ 
without MS. authority, but Aristotle occasionally uses 6€ where we 
rather expect yap (e.g. in 3.9. 1280a 15, cxeddv 8 of mAcioror HaddAoe 
Kptral mrept t&v viketwv, where we expect oxeddv ydp, and in 8 (6). 
4.1321 a 19, where tatty ydp might well take the place of ravry 8é). 
Perhaps he adds the words—‘ and it is not impossible that changes 
in the laws or constitution may be proposed as a common good ’— 
to anticipate an objection that no revolutionist would proceed in this 
way (compare the use of é¢ in 1. 5. 1254 4 36); for it was only 
those who claimed to have discovered something for the advantage 
of the community that it was proposed to reward. ‘Theramenes 
had, in fact, done exactly what Aristotle here says might be done: 
see note on 22 above. 

35. iatpixy, i.e. has improved. This must be elicited from 
ouvernvoxer, 

36. ai téxvar macat Kai ai Suvdpers. For the difference between 
an art, Or wounrixh émiotnun, and a ‘ faculty,’ see Cope on Rhet. 1. 4. 
§ 6. 1359 b 12 sqq., where pyropixn and dcadexrixy are said to be not 
émorijpat but duvdues. It is implied in what follows that if ) woAcrexy 
xweirat, this will involve rd xweiv rods vopous, which are épya tis 
moditixys (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1181 a 23). 

39. én aidtav tay épywv. For this use of éni, see Bon. Ind. 268a 
31 Sqq. 

vépous. Perhaps unwritten: cp. 1269a 8. In 42 vopipor is 
the word used, apparently in the same sense as vdéuo here: these 
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words are interchanged, as Bonitz points out (Ind. 488 a 16 sqq.), 
in 4 (7). 2.1324b 5, 7 also. Much the same thing is said by 
Thucydides (1. 6. 7, mo\Aa 8 dy kai Gra ris admodeifee 1d madardy 
*EXynuxdy duodrpora to viv BapBapux@ siaropevov). Popular senti- 
ment, however, with which Isocrates appears to agree (de Antid. 
§ 82), praised most highly the oldest laws, and Aristotle himself 
often counts the antiquity of an institution or opinion as a point in 
its favour. 

40. éc.8npodpopoivro. Cp. Thuc. 1. 5 sq. where we find both the 
active and the middle. As to the contrast of Hellenic and 
barbarian practice in this matter, see Lucian, Anacharsis c. 34. 

41. tas yuvaixas, i.e. brides, not wives. This custom existed 
among the Thracians (Hdt. 5. 6). Thirlwall remarks (Hist. of 
Greece, 1. 175) with respect to Homeric Greece, that ‘it does not 
seem that the marriage contract was commonly regarded in the 
light of a bargain and sale,’ but he adds in a note—‘ compare, 
however, Od. 15. 367 and 18. 279 with the constant epithet dAgeci- 
Boa.’ Plato (Laws 841 D) seems to recognize the purchase of 
brides—rais pera Gedy xal icpdv ydywv €AOovoas els ri olkiay, dvnrais 
etre GAA Sr@oiy rpdr@ KryTais. 

42. doind, ‘ still in existence.’ 

1. Kun. Which of the cities of this name is meant, is unknown, 
as also in 7 (5). 5. 13054 I. 

wH 96s Tr, ‘a definite number,’ as in 3. 1. 1274 b 41. Tév airoi ovy- 
yevay is to be taken with papripay—‘ witnesses from the number of 
his own kinsmen.’ We are reminded of the practice of compurga- 
tion, but compurgators were called by both parties to the suit, they 
‘swore to the purity and honesty of the oath of their principal,’ and 
they had to be ‘ possessed of qualities and legal qualifications which 
should secure their credibility’ (Stubbs, Const. Hist. of England 
1. 610-1). Some traces of a not very dissimilar custom to that 
mentioned by Aristotle have been thought to be discoverable in 
the law of Gortyna—see the recently discovered Gortyna Inscrip- 
tion, col. 2. 37 sqq.: 3.51: 4. 8, and the comments of Zitelmann 
(Biicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 76-77). 

3. Lnrodor 8é... mdvres. Cp. 1. 1.1252a 2: 2. 5.1263b 4: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 36, 8 maoe Boxe, rovr’ elval paper. 

4. rods mpwrous, ‘the earliest human beings’: cp. Polyb. 4. 20. 
7, rovs mp@rous ’Apxddwy (‘ priscos Arcades’): Plato, Tim. 22 A, dopo- 
véws Tou mpwrov dexGevros: Antiphon, Tetral. 3. 1. 2, rovs mparov 
yevopevous tar. 

5, eire ynyeveis hoav eit ex pbopas tiwds eowOnoay. Here two 
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current views as to the human race are grouped together—the 
former enshrined in Greek poetry and literature (Pindar, Nem. 6. 1: 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 108: Plato, Menex. 237 D), and taught 
by Anaximander (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 209 sq.)—the latter adopted 
by Plato in the Laws (676 sqq.) and the Timaeus (22 Bsqq.). 
Euripides had already dealt a blow at the ‘earth-born’ myth of 
man’s origin in his Ion, where Ion says (482), yas ap’ éxmépuxa 
pytpés, and Xuthus rejoins, od wédov rikree rékva: and Plato (Laws 
781 E sqq.) holds that ‘the human race either had no beginning at 
all and will never have an end, but always will be and has been, 
or had a beginning an immense time ago’ (Prof. Jowett’s 
translation). Aristotle himself believed that not only the world 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.), but also mankind (ibid. 508. 1) had 
existed from everlasting. (See on this subject Dicaearch. Fragm. 3 
and 4 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 234 sq.), and Bernays, Theophrastos 
iiber Frémmigkeit, p. 44 sqq., and Uber die unter Philon’s Werken 
stehende Schrift tiber die Unzerstérbarkeit des Weltalls, p. 58 sqq.) 
Thus Aristotle cannot have believed in the ‘earth-born’ theory of 
man’s origin, though in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 762 b 28 sqq. he thinks 
it worth while to inquire how ynyevets can have come into being. 
The other view, that the earliest known men were the survivors of 
some vast @@opa was more reconcilable with the doctrine of the 
eternity of the human race, but Aristotle does not seem to admit 
universal, or nearly universal, Popa’. The pOopai he recognizes are 
quite partial, arising from some local excess of moisture or aridity 
(see the interesting discussion of the subject in Meteor. 1.14). As 
to the Stoical view, see Zeller, Stoics E. T. pp. 155-160. 

6. dpoious x.7.A. For épolovs kai, see Bon. Ind. 511 a 21: 
Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 314: Sus.!, Ind. Gramm. s. v., who com- 
pares 4 (7). 11.1331 a 3. ‘Similar to ordinary or even’ (Bon. Ind. 
357b 20 sqq.) ‘weak-minded people nowadays.’ Why oi mparou 
should be so, Aristotle does not explain ; but as to the ynyeveis, cp. 
de Part. An. 2. 4.650 b 18, cupBaiver & end ye cal yAadupwrepay exew 
tiv Sidvovay Tov ToLOvTwY, ov did THY YuypdrnTa Tov aiparos, dAAa dia 
Thy AemTdrnTa paddov Kai dia Td Kabapov eivat’ Td yap yew@des ovdérepov 
éxee rovrev, and Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 507 R, mavred@s oxAnpot kai 
yp, ths yns ta texva. As to the survivors of the Oopd, he 
probably conceived the #éopa as entailing a wholesale destruction 
of knowledge (cp. Aristot. Fragm. 2. 1474 b 6, [ai mapouiae] madacas 
ciot pitogodias ev tais peyioras avOpamwv POopais amoopuevns €yxara- 
Aeippata mepiowbevta Sia ouvropiav kai dekidrnra: and Metaph. A. 8. 
1074b 10 sq.): he also ascribes the progress of the arts to the 
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favouring influence of time (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098a 23 sq.: Poet. 
4. 14494 9-15). Plato had already said that the remnant left by 
the deluge (in Greece, at all events—Tim. 22 D) would be hill- 
shepherds or herdsmen ignorant of the arts which flourish in cities 
(Laws 677 B-678 B), though he draws a favourable picture of their 
morals and social state (678 E-679 E). Contrast the opposite view 
of some of the later Stoics: rév 8€ vewrépwv orwxav padi tives rovs 
mporovs Kai ynyeveis Trav dvOporeav Kata OAL Tay viv guvéce Siahépovras 
yeyoveva (Sext. Empir. adv. Phys. 1. 28). 

9. domep yap «.t.A. ‘ For, as in relation to the other arts, so in 
relation to the political [art, and its product, the political] organiza- 
tion it is impossible that everything should be written down with 
complete precision.’ As to al ada réxva, cp. 7d Kata ypdupata 
larpevecOae cpavdrov, Pol. 3. 16. 1287.a 33. It seems to be implied 
that as written law is necessarily couched in general terms, and 
human action, which it seeks to guide, is concerned with particu- 
lars, it is unlikely that the first form of a law will be as axpi8ns (cp. 
Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 11044 1 sqq.) as it may be rendered by revision 
after fuller experience (cp. Plato, Laws 769 D, a passage probably 
present to Aristotle’s mind here: Aristot. Pol. 3. 16.1287 a 27: Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 20, mepryeypapOw pev odv trayabov tavrn* dei yap iows 
tmoturaoa mparor, 10’ dotepov avaypaya et sqq.: Soph. El. 33. 183 b 
17 sqq.: Rhet. 1. 1.1354 b 2). For the omission of epi before rv 
rodirixiy rag, Bonitz (Ind. 630 b 2) compares 7 (5). 10. 1311 b 37: 
Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 15, 17: see also below on 1274b 12. ‘H 
moXutixn ta&is Seems here to include not the modirefa only but also 
laws ; it means something more, therefore, than 9 rds ris rodureias 
means in Pol. 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 18; and elsewhere (cp. c. 10. 1271 b 40, 
where 4 Kpnrixy rags is used in a different sense from ris modireias 9 
rafis, 12724 4). 

13. Gov . . . tpdov, i.e. looking not to cases where the law is 
antiquated and absurd, but to cases where changing it brings little 
gain and tends to weaken men’s respect for law. It appears from 
17, that Aristotle feels the same reluctance to disturb measures 
adopted by magistrates of the State. 

17. Spedjoerar. See note on 1263 b 28. For the omission of 
the subject (M® P? wrongly supply rs), see note on 1268 a 5. 

19. Weidos S€ x.7r.A. Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32 Sqq. 

21. wapa 7d e005. If we adopt this reading (which is that of the 
better MSS.) instead of mAjw mapa rd os Bekk., mapa will mean 
‘other than,’ or ‘ except’ (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18, érepdv re mapa 
ras wodirixas dpyds, and 1. 13.1259b 25), and the os will be 
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viewed as a kind of ioxts: cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 29, ioxdy twa wept abrov 
7 Suvjcera BidferOar rods put) BovAopevous neOapyeiv. For the thought, 
cp. 7 (5). 9. 13104 14 sqq. 

TouTo, i.e. 7d eos. Cp. Rhet. 1. 10.1369 b 6, eer bé (yivera), doa 
Oia 7d trodAdKis TemounKevat Trowdow. 

23. érépous vdpous kawods. For the order, cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 15— 
16: de Part. An. 2. 14. 658a 28, xa6’ ddov 7d cGpua mpavés: Pol. 2. 
11. 1272 b 26, abrat ai modireiat tpeis. We have, however, in the 
indictment of Socrates (Xen. Mem. 1. 1: Diog. Laert. 2. 40) érepa 
xawd Sarda (though in the version of the same indictment given 
by Plato, Apol. 24 B, érepa Sauda kava). So we find in de Gen. An. 
3. 2. 752 b 6, orddov pixpdv dudadrody. In each case, probably, a 
reason can be discerned for the order in which the words are 
placed. 

24. ci kai kwnreéor, ‘if in fact it is allowable to change them’: see 
Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168, and compare the use of e xai in 
2.2, 1261 a 2t and, 2: T1127 -b G. 

25. Should the laws which embody the constitution be changed? 
Or sacred laws? Or unwritten laws, such as are referred to in 
3. 16.1287 b 5? Should laws be allowed to be changed even in 
the case of the best constitution? And is anybody to be permitted 
to propose a change, or only selected persons? Plato had held 
(Laws 634 D-E) that only old men should be allowed to draw 
attention to defects in the laws. Aristotle is, however, perhaps 
thinking of assigning the right of proposing a change to a specially 
constituted magistracy. 

26. taita yop exer peyddnv Siapopdy. ‘For there is a great 
difference between these various alternatives.’ (See for this ex- 
pression Bon. Ind. 192b 13sqq.) Hence the discussion of the 
question is likely to take time, and Aristotle drops it. 

29. Aristotle speaks in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 18 sq. of ‘the writers on 
the Lacedaemonian Constitution’ as if there were not a few of 
them, and describes them as ‘admiring the lawgiver because he had 
trained his citizens to face perils and thus enabled the State to win 
a wide supremacy. He names only one of them, Thibron, but 
Xenophon’s work on the subject is also probably present to his 
mind (see Sus.?, Note g112>, who refers to Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 1), 
besides others which, like that of Critias, have not come down to 
us. Ephorus had treated of the Lacedaemonian constitution in his 
history, and he too may possibly be referred to. Aristotle mentions 
in the chapter before us (1271 a 37) that he was not the first to 
criticise the arrangements respecting the Admiralship, but it is not 
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certain whether he means that writers on the constitution had done 
so. The grounds on which the Lacedaemonian constitution was 
approved were very various. Hippodamus, like others after him, 
would praise it for the distinction which it drew between soldiers on 
the one hand and cultivators and artisans on the other, but it seems 
to have been commonly commended mainly for two reasons— 
first, because the system of training which it enforced had given the 
State empire, and secondly, because it harmonized the claims of 
the Few and the Many. It was held to be a skilful mixture of all 
constitutions (2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq.), and especially of two, demo- 
cracy and oligarchy (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 14sqq.). At Sparta rich and 
poor received the same education in childhood, they dressed alike 
and fared alike at the public mess-tables. This would please both 
Phaleas (c. 7. 1266b 318qq.) and Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 480). 
Oligarchs and democrats, soldiers and philosophers all found some- 
thing to commend at Sparta. Socrates commended the obedience 
to law which gave the State happiness in peace and irresistible 
strength in war (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 15). On the other hand, 
opinions were much divided as to the Helotage (Plato, Laws 
776 Csqq.), and other weak points in Lacedaemonian institutions 
were well known to Thucydides and Isocrates. Aristotle would no 
doubt be fully acquainted with what had been said on the subject, 
but he is especially influenced by the views of Plato. Plato is 
perhaps more favourable to the Lacedaemonian constitution in the 
Republic than in the Laws. In the Republic he ranks it (with the 
Cretan) next to the ideal constitution, whereas in the Laws he 
assigns this place to the constitution described in the dialogue, 
which differs much from the Lacedaemonian, and if it is true that 
in the Laws a new merit is discovered in the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution—its mixed and tempered character—it is also true that 
much is borrowed in this dialogue from Attic legislation. 

If we turn to Aristotle’s criticisms in the chapter before us, we 
note first of all that his object is.mainly to point out defects, not to 
give a complete estimate of the constitution. His admiration for 
Lycurgus is sufficiently proved by his reference to him in 6 (4). 11. 
1296 a 20, and by the remark which Plutarch reproduces from the 
Polities—&’ drep ai "ApurroréAns éddrrovas cxeiv noe Tiysds i) mpoojKov 
hv airov txew ev Aaxcdaivon, xaimep €xovra tas peyioras’ lepdv re yap 
éotw avoid, xa Ovovor Kal’ Exacrov énavriv os bem (Lycurg. c. 31). In 
criticising the constitution he takes the word modsreia in its widest 
sense and examines the whole social and political organization of 
the State. Plato had tested the Lacedaemonian constitution by 
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comparing it either with the ideal constitution or with other actual 
constitutions of Greece, whereas Aristotle also inquires how far its 
arrangements fulfil the design of the lawgiver, which was to found 
| an dpioroxparia. This was perhaps the most novel feature of his 
criticisms. He had included a notice of the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution in his Polities—indeed, he probably repeats in the chapter 
before us not a little of what he had said in that work—and his 
studies must have given him an unrivalled knowledge of the subject, 
but his grasp of the details must not lead us to forget how often he 
repeats previous criticisms of Plato. Plato had already said that 
the Lacedaemonian laws aimed only at the production of a single 
kind of virtue, warlike prowess (Laws 626 A sqq., etc.)\—that the 
Spartans valued external goods such as wealth and honour more 
than virtue (Rep. 548)—that the Helot type of slavery was wrong 
(Rep. 469 Bsq.: Laws 776 sqq.)—that the lives of the Spartan 
women were left unregulated by law (Laws 780 FE). He so far 
anticipated in the Laws Aristotle’s account of the causes which had 
thinned the ranks of the Spartan citizens that he makes the lots of 
land in his State inalienable and indivisible (740 Bsqq.), forbids 
dowries (742 (C), restricts the right of bequest (922 E sqq.), and 
asserts the claims of relatives both in relation to inheritances and 
in the disposal of orphan heiresses (924 Dsqq.). On the other 
hand, his attention does not seem to have been called to the mis- 
chievousness of the Lacedaemonian law by which the enjoyment 
of political rights was made dependent on the payment of a quota 
to the syssitia. Nor does he criticise the Lacedaemonian Kingship, 
Senate, and Ephorate, though we observe that he does not seem to 
adopt any of these institutions in the Laws. 

30. duo. The organization of slavery in the Lacedaemonian 
State is apparently criticised in what follows as being by no means 
the best possible; the yuvacév dveots, on the other hand, as not only 
wrong from an ideal point of view but also as not in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitution (1269 b 12-14). The diara rav 
épdpwv (1270 b 31) and the ¢idiria (1271 a 31) are criticised on the 
latter ground. In 1271 a 41 sqq. we find a criticism of the tmddeots 
of the constitution which may perhaps be brought under the first 
of the two heads, though the trd6eors itself can hardly be said vevo- 
poberjaOa (32). What does Aristotle consider the imd6eots of the 
Lacedaemonian constitution to be? Probably he views it as an 
dpioroxparia (i.e. as a mixture of dpery and djyos) organized mpéds rd 
kKpateiv: Cp. 1269 b 19-20: 1271 b 2-3: 4(7).2.1324b 7 sqq.: 2. 


11.1273 a 4, mpos thy bndOcow rhs dpirroxparias kai ris wohirelas: 6 (4). 
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7. 1293b 15 'sqq. Yet, as Sus.? (Note 1262) points out, Aristotle 
seems to speak in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 14 sqq. as ifthe Lacedaemonian 
constitution were a polity, i.e. a combination of oligarchical and 
democratic elements. As in the chapter on Phaleas, so here 
Aristotle begins with subjects connected with the primary elements 
of the State—slavery, the household, property, population, and the 
like—and passes on from them to constitutional questions. 

34. For the omission of wéAa, see note on 1266b 1. We see 
from Plato, Laws 831 C sqq., that something more than slavery— 
freedom from the spirit of money-getting—is necessary to secure 
leisure to a State. In illustration of the difficulty of determining 
how the citizens of a State may best be secured leisure from 
necessary work, Aristotle refers to three slave-systems, in two of 
which the slaves had attacked their masters, while in the third, 
according to him, a similar catastrophe was only warded off by 
fortuitous circumstances. These three slave-systems were espe- 
cially conspicuous and famous (Plato himself refers to two of 
them in entering on the subject of slavery, Laws 776 C sqq,, 
a passage present to Aristotle’s mind here); and it is per- 
haps for this reason that Aristotle regards their failure as 
proving the difficulty of the subject. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that they enjoyed a good deal of credit in some quarters: 
we see from the passage of the Laws just referred to, that even 
the Helotage of the Lacedaemonian State had its defenders. 
Many Greeks may have preferred serfage to slavery, and in all 
the three systems referred to, the slaves were only half enslaved 
(ueragd edevOepwr Kai dovdwv, Pollux 3. 83, quoted by Biichsenschiitz, | 
Besitz und Erwerb, p. 127: S000 émi raxrois tio, Strab. p. 365, 
cp. p. 701: Onrevovres, Strab. p. 542). Aristotle, however, holds 
that serfs of the typé of the Helots and Penestae (c. 5. 1264a 34 
sq.: 4 (7). 10. 13304 25 sqq.) are dangerous inmates in a State, 
especially if neighbouring States are not withheld, as in Crete, 
by their own interest from making common cause with the 
revolted serfs of their antagonist. Where this is not the case, war 
with neighbours commonly brings in its train risings of the serfs. 
As to the importance of the attitude of neighbours in this matter, 
see Plato, Rep. 579 A-B. Inc. 10. 1272 b 18 sqq. another reason 
‘is given for the quiescence of the Cretan serfs—the distance of 

w&Crete from the rest of Greece, together with the fact that it pos- 
| -~ ff no dependencies outside the island to tempt interference, 
| é:. d was for a very long time exempt from invasion. They pro- 


bably were not as purely Hellenic as the Helots ; they do not seem 


— 
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to have been employed as hoplites in the wars (c. 5. 1264 a 21), 
and their freer and more satisfactory position (1264a 21) may, 
as Oncken suggests (Sus.*, Note 281), have made them more 
manageable. Aristotle’s language in this passage seems to imply 
that the Argives, Messenians, and Arcadians had. no class 
corresponding to the Helots; yet mepioxo (serfs) are mentioned 
at Argos in 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 8 (Herodotus speaks of slaves in 6. 83), 
and it would seem that the Gymnesii or Gymnetes of Argos 
answered in some degree to the Helots (see Sus.?, Note 1518, and 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 74). It is to be noticed that Aristotle in 
constructing his best State (4 (7). 10. 1330a 25 sqq.) prefers 
slaves to serfs, and insists that, if serfs there are to be, they shall 
be non-Hellenic (SdpBapor), The Mariandynian serfs of the 
Pontic Heracleia (Strabo, p. 542) were non-Hellenic, but we know 
not whether Aristotle would regard this race as sufficiently submis- 
sive (1330 a 26). 

35. Thy Tdv dvaykaiwy oxodyv, ‘leisure from necessary things’ 
(i.e. necessary work): cp. Plato, Tim. 18 B, rév d\dwv émerndevpdror 
dyovras oxoAnv, and Plut. Agis 5. 3, mevia doyoXlay tay Kad@y kai 
dvedevbepiay émipépovea (see Sch6mann’s note on this passage). Cp. 
also [Plut.] Inst. Lac. c. 40, é& 8€ mm Trav Kad@v Kal paxapioy éddKe 
mapeokevakevat Tois moras 6 AvKodpyos, apOoviav axons’ TExYNS pEV yap 
dyvacOa Bavaicov 1d mapamay ov eFeott .. . of S€ eihwres avrois eipya- 
Covro thy ynv. 

3. tots 8€ Adkwow x.t.A. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 51, modepotor pev 
yap [’Apyeior], €€ of mep tHv mddw oixodor, mpds Tos dpdpous, domep 
Aakedaipdvio, trooovtov d¢ Siahepovew door éxeivor pev mpds Hrtovs avTav, 
obro. S€ mpos kpetrrovs, and § 74. Does joay mean ‘ at the time when 
the Helots first revolted’? Possibly, but the past tense recurs 
frequently throughout the chapter: see below on 1269 b 31. 

5. éwet adduces a proof that the cause assigned for the troubles 
of the Lacedaemonian State and the exemption of Crete is the true 
one. 

7. kat et pydev Erepov, such as (e.g.) self-defence against 
their attacks. So Vict. ‘si nihil periculi impenderet reipublicae 
ab hoc genere colonorum, relicto hoc malo.’ 

8. adtous, ‘serfs such as the Helots,’ Aristotle gives a promise 
in 4 (7). 10. 1330a 318q. to consider the question how slaves 
are to be treated. He would offer ultimate emancipation to 
slaves as a reward for good conduct. This is just what the Spar- 
tan owner had no power to do (Strabo, p. 365, kpiOjvac Sovdous emi 
raxtois Tisw, Sore tov €xovra pyr edevOepody ekeivar pte mwdeiv Lo Tov 
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Spwv rovrous). Plato (Rep. 549 A) seems to regard the Spartans 
as erring on the side of severity, for in his description of the timo- 
cratical man, the type of character corresponding to a timocracy 
like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions (544 C), he speaks 
of him as do0vAas ayptos, od xarappovav Sovrav, Somep 6 ixavds mema- 
devpevos, and Aristotle himself is said by Plutarch to have ascribed 
the institution of the Crypteia to Lycurgus (Aristot. Fragm. 495. 
1558 b 19,sqq.). But the Spartans may have had occasional fits of 
leniency. 

12. tpémov, probably ‘mode of organization,’ referring to rpémor, 
1269 a 36, not to rpérov, 1269 b g, for Aristotle is concerned rather 
with the organization than the administration of the State, and he 
is opposed to slave-organizations like the Lacedaemonian, not 
merely to the way in which the Spartans behaved to their 
slaves. 

todto oupBaiver (cp. 1269a 40, ovdéy mw rovodvrov cupSéBnxev) 
probably refers to 1269 a 38 sq., and also to 1269 b 7 sqq. 

13. mpoaipeow. Cp. 19-22. 

14. mpds edSaipoviay médews. Aristotle adopts this phrase from 
Plato, Laws 781 B, a passage relating to the subject here discussed. 
But Mr. Congreve is probably right in explaining it here as=mpos 
Ti dpiorny rdgw, 1269 a 34 (see Sus.’, Note 284). 

Gomwep yap «.t.A. For pépos, not pépn, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1134 )b 10, 70 de xrijpa cat rd rékvov, Ews dv 7 mydixov kal py ywopiobh, 
dorep pépos avrov. In 3. 4. 1277a 7 man and wife are said to be 
the component parts of the household, and perhaps the same 
thing is said here, though on the other hand Mr. Welldon may 
be right in translating pépos, not ‘the constituent elements,’ but 
‘constituent elements.’ For though man and wife are the most 
important parts of the household, others are mentioned in 1. 3. 
1253b 4-7. Plato thinks that, as women are inferior to men in 
excellence, and therefore need more legislation, the lawgiver who 
omits to legislate for them leaves far more than half his work 
undone. See on this subject Plato, Laws 781 Asq.: 806 C: 
Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a 10sqq. The Spartan girls were trained 
both in gymnastic and music (Plato, Laws 806 A: cp. Plutarch, 
Lyc. c. 14), and marriage and the education of children were con- 
trolled by the State, but Aristotle looked to the State to do some- 
thing more than this—to exercise a control over the life of women 
inside and outside the household and to develope in them, as 
well as in children (1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.), the moral virtues 
which they need to possess. 
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15. S4Xov Ste «7.4. What is the construction of this sentence? 
Vict. translates, ‘ita prope accedere civitatem ut bifariam dissecta 
sit... existimandum est,’ apparently making the sentence run 
djAov dre Sei vopifery kal wddw (eiva) eyyds rod dixa dinpjoOa, but the 
translators and commentators generally take éyyis rod diya as an 
adverb meaning ‘nearly equally. Probably the latter view is cor- 
rect, though adverbs thus formed do not seem to be by any means 
common. 

19. Sdnv thy wok. See below on 12734 38. 

20. xaptepixyv. Compare the description of the Lacedaemo- 
nian training given by the Lacedaemonian interlocutor of the Laws 
in Laws 633 Bsqq., where the expressions xaprepnoets tav ddyndd- 
vv, ToAUTOVOS Tpds Tas KapTepnoes, Seal Kaptepnoes are used. 

22. é&npédnxev, ‘has wholly neglected to apply his principle.’ 

taor. yap «7.4. An old indictment (Eurip. Androm. 575 
sqq.: Ibycus ap. Plutarch. Num. et Lycurg. inter se comp. 
c.3: Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 24, ovre apjxav, domep Aaxedatpdnor, 
Tas Tav yuvakav dudakds) Stated in exceptionally strong language. 
What the charge amounts to, we see from Eth. Eud. 3. 2.1231a 
19, olvopAvyia yap kat yaorpiyyzapyia Kat Aayveia kal dWodpayia cal mdvra 
Ta Toladra Tepl tras cipnuevas eotiv aicOnoes, els dep pdpta 7 dkodacla 
Scaupetrar (Cp. waaay axodaciay, Theopomp. Fragm. 178: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 308). Plato (Rep. 548 B) speaks of the Spartan women 
as the objects of extravagant expenditure ; but in Laws 806 A we 
get a more favourable impression of their life, and we see from 
Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Cleomenes that even in the corruptest 
period there were noble exceptions. According to [ Plutarch, | 
Apophth. Lac. Lycurg. 20, men looked back to a time when 
adultery was unknown at Sparta. pds, Bon. Ind. 641 b 46 sqq. 

23. dote dvaykatov x.t.A4. The necessity of this is explained by 
what is said in 1.9. 1258a 2sqq. "Ev 77 rovavry wokireia Means ‘in a 
constitution of the kind we have just described’ (cp. 17, év dcas 
monreias chavAws exet Td wept Tas yuvaikas, as well as c. 4. 1262 b 20 
and c. 5. 1264a 6). Ina constitution which allows half the popu- 
lation to live a dissolute life, wealth as the means to dissoluteness 
must be honoured, especially if the dissolute half of the population 
bears virtual sway. In [Plutarch,] Apophth. Lac. Lycurg. 20, a 
Spartan of the ‘ good old days’ asks, més dv porxds €v Srdpry yévorro, 
€v 3) mAovTOs Kal Tpud? Kal KaAAwmiopds aridtovrat ; 

25. xaOdmep x.7.4. We may gather from 4 (7). 2. 1324b 9-21, 
what nations are referred to. Cp. Ephor. Fragm. 78 (Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 258), or rather Scymnus Chius (888 sq.), 


tena 
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Contrast 1, 2. 1252b 5, év 3é rois BapBdpas rd Orv Kal Bodroy ri 
attri gy ragw. It would seem, therefore, that the more warlike 
barbarian races allowed at all events some of their women to gain 
ascendency over them; but it does not follow that many or most 
of the sex were not made drudges. These nations were strong in 
Oupds, and Ovyds, we learn from Pol. 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 40, is the seat 
of the affections as well as the source of military spirit. 

Tav oTpaTiwttkdv Kail tokepixdv yevav. For yevos in this sense, 
cp. Isocr. Paneg. § 67, fort yap dpxix@rara pév tov yevar kai peyloras 
duvacreias fxovra TKvOar kai Opaxes kai Mépoa. The word orpariwrixds 
(‘ soldierlike’) is not a common one, but it recurs in 12704 5. 
Compare the contrast of modcuxds and orparnyxds in [Plut.] Inst. 
Lac. c. 26. 

26. Kedtév. The commentators refer to Athen. Deipn. p. 603 a 
(see Sus.?, Note 287). See also Diod. 5. 32. 7 and Strabo 4. p. 
199, who probably draw from the same source as Athenaeus. 
Sextus Empiricus speaks in similar terms of the Germani (Pyrrhon. 
Hyp. 3. 199) and of the Persians (ibid. 1. 152). ‘ Aristotle, like 
the earlier Greeks generally, appears to make no distinction 
between the Celts and the Germans’ (Sus.’, whose notes 287, 722, 
953 should be consulted). From the sources of the Danube in the 
mountain Pyrene (the Pyrenees?) the Celts seem to have extended 
to the sea (Meteor. 1. 13. 350a 36 sqq.: Eth. Nic. 3. 10. 1115 b 
26 sqq.). There were, besides, Celts at this time ‘settled in the 
neighbourhood of the Ionian Gulf,’ an embassy from whom reached 
Alexander after he had crossed the Danube (Arrian, Anab. 1. 4. 
6). Ephorus appears to have given a great extension to the desig- 
nation (Strabo 4. p. 199, trepBaddoveay rH peyéOer Eyer thy KeArixyy, 
ore homep viv “IBnpias Kcadodpev exeivois ta mreiora mpocvepew péxpe 
Tadeipwv), As to davepas, cp. Polyb. 6. 56. 4, mapa pév Kapyndo- 
vis Bapa havepas diBdvres NauBavovor ras dpxds, and perhaps we should 
also compare the language of Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 19, with regard 
to the lawgivers of Thebes—Aayumpdv 8€ rdv épwra rais madaiorpas 
éveOpeyavro avyxepavvuvres ta On trav véewv. If Aristotle is not think- 
ing exclusively of barbarian races, he may allude to the Thebans 
here, and also to the Cretans (cp. c. 10. 1272a 24) and Chalci- 
dians (Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492 b 22 sqq.). 

28. 5 puBodoyjoas mpdros, Sus.’ (Note 288) points out that 
just as Aristotle traces the més to a ‘first constructor’ (1. 2.1253 a 
30), so here he speaks of 6 pv@odoynaas mpa@ros. For a similar hint 
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of the truth in myth, see 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 2. The myths are con- : 
ceived by Aristotle to embody fragments of truth saved from the 
wreck of previous periods of greatness in philosophy and art\ 
(Metaph. A. 8. 1074 b 1-14). Cp. Plato, Theaet. 180C. What 
age, however, he ascribes to the myth here mentioned does not 
appear. 

ouledgar, ‘paired,’ as in 4 (7). 16. 1335 a 16 (‘join in wedlock’). 
Cp. Lucret. 1. 31-40. The two deities are often named together : 
see T'timpel, Ares und Aphrodite (Teubner, 1880), who illustrates 
their association in local worships (esp. at Thebes, Aeschyl. Sept. c. 
Theb. 135 sqq.: cp. Hes. Theog. 933 sqq.)—in poetry (Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 155: Simonides, Fragm. 43 Bergk: Aeschyl. Suppl. 664 
sq.)—and in art. The Ares of the Villa Ludovisi has an Eros at 
his feet and may perhaps have formed a group with Aphrodite: 
the Venus of Milo is thought by some to have formed part of a 
similar group. ‘Tiimpel points out that the tradition passed to 
Rome, where it did the Julian house the service of bringing Venus 
Victrix, its foundress, into close union with the national god Mars, 
and thus consecrated the rule of the Caesars. So on silver coins 
of Augustus we see the Julian Venus looking down at a helmet in 
her hand, the symbol of Mars (Tiimpel, p. 677 n.): compare the 
couplet ascribed to Petronius Arbiter (Fragm. 46 Buecheler) :— 

Militis in galea nidum fecere columbae : 
Adparet, Marti quam sit amica Venus. 
The lines of Rutilius Namatianus (De Reditu Suo, 1. 67 sq.) may 
also be quoted— 
Auctorem generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 
Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem. 

Sulla, indeed, had already inscribed on his trophies ”Apyn kal Nixnv 
kat Adpodirny (Plut. Sulla c. 19), and the month sacred to Venus at 
Rome (April) came next to that sacred to Mars (Plut. Numa c. 19). 
Compare also the Chalcidian song, Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492b 30, ovv 
yap avdpeia kai 6 AvowpeAns "Epos emt Xadkidewv badder TOAeow, Aphro- 
dite is, however, occasionally conjoined with Dionysus, as in Probl. 
30. 953 b 31, dpOas Ardvvaos Kat Adpoditn A€yovray per’ GAAndov elvat, 
but this is quite comprehensible, as is also the statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Ranae 315, ovvidpura rp Anpntpe 6 
Atévvaos. 

30. kataxextpor. See critical note. 

31. 1066", ‘the latter.’ Cp. Plut. Agis c. 7, dre 8) rods Aaxedaipo- 
vious émiarapévas Katnkdous évtas del T@v yuvatkdy Kai mAeiov exeivais TOV 
Snpociay h trav idiwy atrois rokumpaypoveiv Siddvras, and Lycurg. c. 14, 
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kat 8 rovro paAAov rod mpoonkovros airas éOepdnevoy kai deomoivas 
mpoonyspevov, 

éwipxev. We have already had jeav in 1269 b 4, and the past 
tense recurs in 1269b 37, 1270a 18, 31, 32, though we find the 
present in 1270a 23. Aristotle appears to look back tothe days of 
Lacedaemonian greatness, wishing perhaps to make his criticism of 
the constitution apply to the time when its apparent success was 
greatest. 

32. émi rijs dpxijs adray, ‘at the time when they held the empire 
of Hellas’: cp. c. 10. 1271 b 33, thy dpxnv thy “EAAnu«ny, and Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 7. 1, émt rijs atrov dpyjs. Aristotle probably refers to the 
time between the close of the Peloponnesian War and the battle of 
Leuctra (cp. Xen. Anab. 6. 6. 12 sq., and Diod. 14. 10). 

kairo. x.t.A. The meaning is—‘and yet if the rulers of the 
State are ruled by women, how does this differ from women holding 
office themselves, of which of course the Spartans would not dream ?’ 
Aristotle’s words recall the remark addressed to Gorgo the wife of 
Leonidas (Plut. Lycurg. c. 14)—eimovons yap twos, ws foe, ferns 
mpos aitny as “ pdvar trav avdpav dpxere tpeis al Adxawat,” “ pdvar yap,” 
€pn, “ rixropev Gvdpas.” For the construction of daépew with 7, cp. 
c. 10. 1272 b 13 and Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 19. 

35. add’ eimep, ‘but if for any purpose whatever’: cp. 7 (5). II. 
1315 a g, and see Bon. Ind. 217 a 55 sqq. 

36. 1000’, i.e. ra row moX€pov, 

37. éjAwoav 8. Cp. Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 28: Plutarch, Agesilaus 
c. 31. Plato may possibly have this circumstance in view in Laws 
813 E-814 B. Theopompus seems to have mentioned the fact 
(Fragm. 291: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 327). As Vict. says (note 
on 4 (7). 11. 1330b 32), the Spartan women appear to have be- 
haved far better during the defence of Sparta against Pyrrhus in 
272 8.c. (Plutarch, Pyrrhus c. 27). 

38. Sus. translates—‘ for they were of no use any more than 
women in other States are on similar occasions.’ But there is 
probably a reference to 34, xpnoipov & ovens tis Opacvtntos mpds 
ovdév trav éyxuxdiwv, and I take the meaning to be—‘for they were 
not at all useful, as women are in other States’ (i.e. mpds ra 
éyxixdia). Cp. Cc. 10. 127248 40, ovdey yap Anppards Te Tois Kdopos, 
onep trois épdpaus. Women have often been useful in their own 
sphere in times of peril from war; for instance, there were 110 
baking-women with the force blockaded in Plataea (Thuc. 2. 78). 

39. OdpuBov 8é «.7.A4. Lamb. ‘sed trepidationem et tumultum 
civitati incusserunt maiorem quam hostes.’ 
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pev odv, ‘indeed’ or ‘true,’ taken up by pev ody, 12404 8, and 
then answered by dddd, 9. Aristotle here seeks to account for the 
error of the Lacedaemonian lawgiver, whose name he mentions 
(perhaps out of respect) only once in this chapter (1270a 7), 
though oftener in later ones (c. 10. 1271 b 25: c. 12. 1273 b 33, 
1274a 29: also in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 20). He often seeks to 
account for the errors he corrects (e.g. in 1. 9. 1257 b 40 sqq.), and 
explains his reason for doing so in Eth, Nic. 7. 15.1154 a 22 sqq. 

2. dwefevoivto. Giph. (p. 245) refers as to the Messenian war 
to Justin 3. 4, where however Ephorus is the original source 
(fragm. 53: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 247). Cp. also Aristot. 
Fragm. 504. 1560b 17 sqq. ne 

*Apyetous. Ilddw (3) seems to imply that the war with Argos 
preceded the other wars (see Bon. Ind. 559 b 5 sqq.). 

4. oxoddoavtes. For the tense, see note on 1271 b 4, ap£arres. 

‘O vopobérns does not always, apparently, in this chapter mean 
Lycurgus (e.g. in 1270b 19 the reference would seem to be to 
Theopompus, for it is to him that Aristotle ascribes the establish- 
ment of the ephorate in 7 (5). 11. 1313.4 26 sqq.); but here 
Lycurgus is referred to, as is evident from 1270a 7. Thus the 
passage before us would seem to place the date of Lycurgus’ 


legislation after the close of, at all events, the first Messenian 


War—i.e. according to the ordinary chronology, after B.c. 723. 
Yet Aristotle makes Lycurgus the guardian of Charilaus, whom 
the ordinary chronology places about 880 s.c. ‘Trieber (For- 
schungen zur spartanischen Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 44-65) 
illustrates the contradictions in the testimony of the authorities as 
to the date of Lycurgus, without, however, referring to this 
passage. Plutarch, indeed, already notes the fact (Lycurg. c. 
1). The remarks of Plato (Laws 780-1, esp. 780B and 
781 A) are probably present to Aristotle’s mind here. Plato 
speaks of Lycurgus as having given way in the matter of the 
women (ci£avros rod vopobérov, 781 A). The following passage from 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus (c. 14) deserves to be quoted in full— 
ov yap, @s “AptororéAns noir, emtxeipnoas owppovitey tas yvvaixas 
€mavotoa my Kpat@y ths mohAns avecews Kal yuvatkoxparias dia Tas moAdas 
otpareias tav avdpay, év ais nvayka{ovro kupias dmoNeimew éxeivas, kab did 
TovTo padAov Tov mpoonKovtos aitas éOepamevov kal Searoivas mpoonyd- 
pévov" adda kal rovray tiv evdexouerny emipéAecav erounoato, Is Plutarch 
here commenting on the passage of the Politics before us? It is 
quite possible that he is, for though he connects the yvvatkoxparia 
with the prolonged absence of the husbands on campaigns far more 
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distinctly than Aristotle does, and though Aristotle says nothing 
about the title dérrowa, there is a great resemblance between what 
he makes Aristotle say and this passage of the Politics. Perhaps, 
however, it is more likely that Plutarch is commenting on a passage 
of the Polities, for Aristotle may have used this work here, as he 
seems to have done elsewhere in the Politics (see above, p. xviii sq.) 

mpowdoremoinpévous. The form mpowdorompern, mpowdoroinra is 
elsewhere used by Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v.), and Liddell and 
Scott (s.v.) would read mpowdorompévous here. Upowdoreroinxe, how- 
ever, as these authorities remark, occurs in Probl. 30. 1. 954 b 12. 
See Gottling’s note on mpogxordunra in his edition of [Aristotle,] 
Oeconomica, p. 74. 

5. 81a tov orpatiwrixdy Biov. Cp. c. 5. 1263 b 36, dua ri madeiay, 

éxet. Sus. ‘zur Entwicklung bringt’: rather, perhaps, ‘ brings 
with it’—cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 3, wal doyodias b€ pddiora fxover Kal 
pirwv kai médews cvvertpedeioOat ai Bavavorxal Kadovpevae [réxvat]. 

6. pépn, i.e. «f8n, Bon. Ind. 455 6 46 sqq. (cp. 1271 b 2). 

Gyew émi tods vénous. Bonitz (Ind. 5 a 47) groups this expression 
with 7 (5). 11. 1313.4 19, @yew ras Baoweias emt 7d perpidtepov. In 
Demosth. adv. Timocr. c. 31 we have dyer’ airovs td rods vopovs. 

8. airiat péev odv eioiv abtat’ tav yevoudvwr. ‘The causes then 
of what happened are these’: for the omission of the article before 
airiat, see above on 1. 3. 1253b 11. The causes referred to are 
the long absence of the husbands and the fact that the women had 
not been prepared by previous experience to submit to the law- 
giver’s yoke. 

9. jets. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 2. 37, and 
Aristot. Aufs, 2. 17, where in commenting on 4 (7). 1. 1323 a 38 
Vahlen refers among other passages to Pol. 4. (7). 3. 1325a 16 
sqq- and 6 (4). 2. 1289b 9. 

10. tiv is probably neuter, like rod dpAas kai pi) dpOds in the next 
line, not masculine. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 3. 1146a 2 sqq. 

12. mpdtepov, 1269 b 23 sq.: 1269 b 12-14. 

13. 06 pévov x.t.X., i.e. not only spoils the harmony of the con- 
stitution taken by itself, but also spoils its influence and has an 
ill effect on character. The negligence of the lawgiver in re- 
lation to women is not only inconsistent with the trdéecs of the 
constitution, but also unfavourable to virtue: cp. 1269 b 12, én 8’ 9 
mepi tas yuvaixas dveots kal mpos tiv mpoaipeow ris Todtreias BraBepa kai 
mpos evdapoviav médews. I incline to the reading atrijs xa® atryy, not 
airiy cad’ aitny, though the latter is the reading both of M* and 01%, 
Th proxpnpariay, because the Spartan fondness for money was well- 
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known: cp. 4 groxpypatia Srdpray drei, dAdo Se ovdev (Aristot. Fragm. 
501. 1559 b 27 sqq.), and Eurip. Androm. 446. For an instance 
of Spartan pAoyxpnyaria, see Theopomp. Fr. 258 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gret.:322); 

15. ydp. ‘I draw attention to this now, for the arrangements 
of the State respecting property are my next topic.’ 

Tos Tepl Thy dvwpadtay THs KTHOEws. Cp. 1270b 7, ra mepl rH 
eopeiar. 

18. Siudmep. Property in general falling into a few hands, land 
did so too. For the fact, cp. Oecon. 1. 6. 1344b 30, mpds de 
gvaAakny tots te Tleporkois ovppeper xpnoba kai rois Aaxwuxois, on which 
Schémann (Opusc. Acad. 3. 223-4) remarks, that both the Persian 
and the Laconian methods referred to are designed for ‘ latifundia.’ 
In what follows (18 sqq.) the unequal distribution of landed 
property in the Lacedaemonian State is traced in part to the 
freedom of gift (especially on marriage) and of bequest. But 
nothing here said excludes the operation of another cause, to 
which the inequality of wealth in this State is ascribed in 7 (5). 
7. 13074 34, ere dua rd mdoas Tas dpioroKpatixds ToALTelas dAvyapyxeKas 
eivat paddov meovextodow of yy@pipot, olov Kat év Aaxedaivon eis ddiyous 
ai ovota €pxovra. For this use of eis, compare also Plut. Agis c. 5, 
Tis ebrropias eis dALyous ovppveions, Pol. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 1 sq., and 7 
(5). 6. 1305 b 11, €& eAarrdver eis €£axoaiovs iAGev, and see Bon. Ind. 
222b17 sqq. 

touro S€ «.t.A. ‘This matter’—i.e. probably ra mepi ray dvo- 
padiav THs KTnoews, though it is evident from what follows (rijs raons 
Xpas, 23: THs x@pas, 29) that the faulty distribution of the land is 
uppermost in Aristotle’s mind. Cp. 32, havAws adrois eixe ta mepi 
Tv tagw ravtnv, and 38, Berriov rd Sia ths KTHTEws Hpadioperns 
mrnOvev avdpav rhv médw, passages which serve to explain that before 
us. Aristotle is bound to trace the evil in some degree to the 
lawgiver, because he is occupied in the Second Book with a 
criticism of constitutions and lawgivers, and if the faulty dis- 
tribution of property in the Lacedaemonian State had been due 
not to ill-conceived laws, but to some other cause, its mention 
would not have been in place in an attempt to show that the laws 
of the State were not wholly satisfactory (cp. 2. 1. 1260b 34, da 
TO pn Kada@s exe Tavtas Tas viv tmapyxovaas, da TovTo TavTnv SoKGpev 
ertBahéoOa thy péOodov). The remarks which follow (18-39) are 
interesting, especially because they indicate to some extent how 
Aristotle intended to deal with the question of property in his 
‘best State.’ We learn from his comments here what we do not 
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learn from the Fourth Book, that he was in favour of making the 
citizens’ lots of land inalienable and of regulating, or perhaps 
putting an end to, gift and bequest. He would abolish dowries or 
limit their amount, and would not allow either a father or his heir 
to give an heiress in marriage to any one they pleased. _ See below 
on 21. We do not learn whether he was, like Plato, in favour of 
Unigeniture. 

19. dveiobar péev ydp «.t.A. Mev here = ‘while.’ The nom. 
6 vouobérns must be supplied from ray vépwv: cp. c. 8. 1268 a 5, if 
tov vopobérny is to be supplied there. Is oveiay or yjv to be 
supplied here with ry trdpyovcav? Probably the latter: cp. 8 (6). 
4. 13194 13, 7d pr Baveifew eis Te pépos THs Urapxovons éxdoTe yijs, 
and 10, jv &€ ré ye dpyaiov ev mroddais médeot vevouobernuevoy pnde 
modeiv e€eivat tovs mpw@rovs KAnpovs, and the regulations of Plato 
in Laws 741 B: cp. also Heraclid. Pont. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, 
modeiy dé ynv Aaxedapovios aloxpov vevéutora’ ths 8 dpyxaias poipas 
ovdé éeorw: and [Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 22 (quoted by Gilbert, 
Studien, p. 163-5), moe & €pacay Sri cat raov ~évov bs dv tropeivy 
TavTny Ty aoxnow THs Tohiteias Kata Td BovAnya Tov AvKovpyou pereixe 
rhs apxnOev Siarerayperns poipas’ mwdeiv 8 otk é&jv. Aristotle says 
nothing here about the ‘original share’: on the other hand, we 
see that the purchaser no less than the seller lay under a ban. 
Polybius (6. 45-46) implies that not only had the land been at the 
outset divided equally among the citizens, but that this equality 
of landed property was enforced by law; he also holds in the same 
passage that all ambition to make money was thoroughly and 
successfully discountenanced by the Lacedaemonian constitution. 
In all these contentions he is altogether at issue with Aristotle, 
who can hardly have credited Lycurgus with an equal division of 
the land belonging to the citizens, or he would have mentioned the 
fact in c. 7. 1266 b 14 sqq. and here, and who certainly does not 
hold that an equality of landed property was enforced by law, 
or the love of money discouraged. Aristotle, however, would 
evidently have attached but little value to an equal division 
of the land unsupported by checks on population and by laws 
making the lot inalienable and regulating gift and bequest. He 
refers to the subject of population in 1270a 39 sqq.: here he 
dwells on the lawgiver’s omission to regulate gift and bequest, and 
traces the inequality of property in part to.this cause. Was this 
criticism of Aristotle’s (or possibly a similar criticism in the 
Polities) known to the writer whom Plutarch follows in his life of 
Agis (c. 5)? For here the inequality of property in the Lace- 
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daemonian State is traced to precisely the same cause—the freedom 
of gift and bequest—though the error is not ascribed to the 
original lawgiver, but to an ephor named Epitadeus in the fourth 
century, who is said to have effected a change in the law, of 
which Aristotle does not seem to be cognisant (€popevoas S€ tis dnp 
Suvards, aiOadns Se Kai xaderds tov tpdmov, "Emiradevs 6vopa, mpos Tov 
vidy ait@ yevopnerns Siahopas pnrpav eypaev e€eivar roy oikov abrov Kal 
Tov KAjpoy @ Tis €O€dot Kal Cvra Sodvar kal Karadureiv SiaTiOépevov), ‘There 
were evidently two views current in Greece as to the cause of the 
decline of the Lacedaemonian State: many (e.g. the writer of the 
fourteenth chapter of Xenophon’s treatise de Republica Lacedae- 
moniorum and of [Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 42) ascribed it toa de- 
parture from the laws of Lycurgus; Aristotle, on the contrary, ascribed 
it to faults in his laws (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 23, ére 5€ rovro yedoior, ef 
pevovtes ev Tois vdépots avTov, Kal pndevds eurodi{ovros mpos Td xpnoOat 
Trois vdpows, amoBeBAnxace 7d Cyv Karas). Is it not, to say the least, 
possible that the writer whom Plutarch follows in this chapter 
of his Life of Agis, belonged to the former school, and was anxious 
to save the credit of Lycurgus from the criticism passed on him 
by Aristotle here or in the Polities ? He in effect replies to Aristotle, 
that Lycurgus was not in fault; the fault was that of Epitadeus 
and the degenerate Spartans of his day. In just the same way 
Plutarch (Lycurgus c. 28) will not believe that Lycurgus can 
have had anything to do with the Crypteia, which Aristotle had 
attributed to him, or with the illtreatment of the Helots generally, 
and in another chapter of the same life (c. 14), as we have seen 
(note on 1270a 4), will not admit that Lycurgus failed to subject 
the women to his laws. 

21. S8dvar S€ Kal Karadetmew x.t.A. We must here again 
supply tiv trdpxovoay ynv. Vict. ‘non vidit idem incommodum 
nasci ex utroque facto, non minus enim usu venit ut aliqui locu- 
pletiores quam oporteat fiant posteriore hoc modo quam priore.’ 
A man might impoverish himself and his family and enrich others 
by giving and bequeathing as easily as by selling. He might, for 
instance, give or bequeath more than he ought to a favourite son 
and so leave his other sons poorly off, or he might give or bequeath 
to some flatterer or legacy-hunter (Plato, Laws 923 B: cp. Aristot. 
Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 21 sq.) property which ought to have descended 
to his own children, but Aristotle probably refers especially to the 
giving and bequeathing of dowries to daughters (cp. 25). If these 
were large, as they often were at Sparta, the father might impoverish 
both himself and his sons and enrich husbands perhaps already 
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sufficiently wealthy, while his own sons, if impoverished, would be 
little likely to receive large dowries with their brides. Thus the 
rich would become richer and the poor poorer. The Spartan 
father, however, seems from what follows to have had not only full 
power to give and bequeath dowries, but also full power to give and 
bequeath an émixAnpos or heiress to any one he pleased. The Attic 
law also gave this power to the father, though his exercise of the 
right to bequeath an éwixAnpos was often, it would appear, contested 
by the relatives, if his will interfered with their claims to her hand 
(C, F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed, Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 57.1). The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, seems to have gone further than the 
Attic, for if the father died leaving an émixAnpos and without having 
disposed of her hand by will, the person who inherited the émixAnpos 
had full power to give her in marriage to any one he pleased. He 
was not bound to give her in marriage to a relative; he might give 
her away to an entire stranger, possibly to a man already rich. 
In this way again the rich would become richer and the poor poorer. 
Under the Attic law an émixAnpos who had not been given or 
bequeathed in marriage by her father descended to the nearest 
male relative, who would be entitled to marry her if he chose, but 
if he did not, would have no right to give her in marriage to any 
one he pleased: the right to marry her would in fact pass from him 
to the male relative next in succession. ‘If the person entitled to 
marry a rich émixAnpos waived his claim, he left the field open to the 
claims of less near relatives (Isaeus 3. 74, p. 45, and Io. §, p. 80), 
while in the case of a poor émixAnpos (Oj00a) the Attic law required 
the nearest relative to marry her or to give her a dowry’ (Hermann- 
Thalheim, p. 57. 1). Aristotle holds that property stands a better 
chance of being evenly distributed when inheritances pass, not by 
gift or bequest, but by descent, and he recommends oligarchies to 
adopt this system of succession (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 23 sqq.). Thus, 
though he would prefer the provisions of the Attic law to those of 
the Lacedaemonian, he would evidently wish to go far beyond 
them. He is clearly unwilling to allow even a father to give or 
bequeath an émixAnpos to any one he pleased, and he may well have 
been in favour of abolishing the right of bequest altogether, or at 
any rate of imposing severe restrictions on it. Plato had adopted 
the latter course in the Laws (922 E sqq.), where he confines the 
discretion of testators within narrow limits and exhorts them to 
remember that their property belongs not to themselves alone, but 
to their family (yévos) and to the whole State (contrast the language 
of Plutarch as to Solon’s law mepi d:abnxov, Solon c. 21), while he 
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prescribes that in the disposal of heiresses not bequeathed in 
marriage by their fathers regard shall be had to nearness of relation- 
ship and to the preservation of the lot, and in fact gives the relatives 
in a fixed order of succession the right to marry the heiress, thus 
withholding from the inheritor of the émixdnpos the prerogative 
which he possessed at Sparta of giving her in marriage to any one 
he pleased. In the time of Herodotus, if the father had not 
betrothed his émixAnpos before he died, it fell to the Lacedaemonian 
King to determine to whom she was to be married (Hdt. 6. 57), but 
possibly only in case there were more claimants than one for her 
hand; it would seem, however, that by the time of Aristotle the 
inheritor of the émixkAnpos had come to have the same right to dispose 
of her hand as her father. ‘There were some who asserted that 
Lycurgus forbade dowries (see C. F. Hermann, De vestigiis insti- 
tutorum veterum per Platonis de Legibus libros indagandis, p. 24, 
n. 78, who refers to Hermippus ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 555 C, Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 6. 6, and Justin 3. 3. 8). In Crete dowries were fixed 
in amount by law at half a son’s share: this had been mentioned 
by Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 482) and was probably known to Aristotle. 
Compare the Gortyna Inscription, col. 4. 48, and see Biicheler 
und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 116. The law of 
Gortyna also placed a maximum limit on gifts (Biicheler und 
Zitelmann, pp. 125-9), which seem usually to have been left 
uncontrolled by Greek legislation (Hermann-Thalheim, p. 64). 
Under the Attic law there was no right of bequest if there were sons 
- (Isaeus 3. 68, p. 45), but if the story of Epitadeus, as Plutarch tells 
it, is true, testators at Sparta would appear not to have been subject 
to this restriction, for Epitadeus’ object in introducing the right of 
bequest is implied to have been to disinherit his own son. 

23. kal Tv yuvatkdy, i.e. not only belongs to a few but to 
women. For the fact, cp. Plutarch, Agis c. 4, tis re pntpos 
’"Ayno.otpdtas Kat THs papuns ’ApxiSapias, al mAciora ypnuara Aake- 
Sapovioy éexéxrnvro: and c. 7, qv S€ rére tav Aaxkwvkay mroUT@Y év 
Tais yuvarét TO mA€ioTOV. 

24. ywopevwy. The tense indicates a continued occurrence of 
the circumstance: cp. 1270b 5. 

25. jv. For the suppression of av, see Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 49. 2. 

26. # kat, here apparently ‘or even’: see note on 12644 15. 

viv 8 éeor, ‘but, as it is, so far from that being the case...’ 
I do not think, with Biicheler, Sus. (see Sus.*, Note 304), and others, 
that we are obliged to suppose a lacuna after rerdy@a. The law, 
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says Aristotle, ought to fix some limit to the amount of dowries, 
but, as it is, so far from doing so, it actually allows the father or 
his representative to give an heiress in marriage to any one they 
please, or, in other words, to dispose as they like of an entire 
inheritance. It goes, in fact, quite into an extreme in its com- 
plaisance. We often find a contrast between what ought to be 
and what is drawn, as here, by means of féAriov or dei followed 
by viv d¢ (e.g. in 1271 a 11-14 and 1273b 21 sqq.). 

27. Stw &v BovAntat. According to Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30 (cp. 
Stob. Floril. 67. 16), there was a form of action at Sparta (xaxoyapiou 
dixn) available against those who looked to the wealth rather than 
the virtue of a family in marriage (cp. Plutarch, Apophth. Lac., 
Lysand. 15. 230 A). But of this Aristotle seems to know nothing. 

28. ph S:a0dnevos, ‘ without having disposed of her hand by will.’ 

dv Gy Katahiny KAnpovopov. For the phrase, cp. Plato, Laws 
740B. Camerarius (p. 99) asks, ‘qui autem est heres iste alius 
praeter illam éwixAnpov?’ and Coray in his edition of the Politics 
(p. 276) quotes Harpocration’s explanation of émicAnpos—éppavy émi 
mavtl t@ KAnp@ Katadedeypern, pr Svros airy adedAdov. If all the 
property of the father passed to the émixAnpos, how would it be 
possible for him to leave a xAnpovdpos in addition to the émixAnpos? 
(It may be noted that Harpocration’s account seems not to be 
literally correct, for there might be more emixAnpor than one 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 11), but that does not concern 
us here.) The explanation of the enigma probably is, that the 
KAnpovépuos referred to in the passage before us is the xAnpovdpos ris 
énuxAnpov, the person who inherits the émixAnpos: cp. Demosth. 
contra Eubulid.c. 41, émuxAnpov 8¢ cAnpovounoas ed’rdpov, and Heraclid. 
Pont. de Rebuspubl. 28, cai droOavdvros tov avdpés, omep TadXa, ovTw 
kal ras yuvaixas KAnpovoyovow. C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 10) 
quotes Gans, Erbrecht, 1. 339—‘diesen’ (i.e. this recognition 
of the émixAnpos) ‘liegt durchaus nicht der Begriff zu Grunde, dass 
sie selbst als Erbende auftreten, sondern dass sie mit dem Ver- 
mégen von den Collateralen ererbt werden.’ So too Caillemer 
(Droit de succession & Athénes, p. 40) says that in an émdicacia for 
an heiress ‘les formes de procédure ressemblaient beaucoup & 
celles que le législateur avait établies pour les démandes d’envoi 
en possession d’un heredité.’ The «dAnpovdpos would be ‘the 
nearest adult male relative, or if there should be more than one 
equally near, the eldest of them’ (Sus.’, Note 305), for we need 
hardly concern ourselves with the unlikely case of the father naming 
a KAnpovdyos without disposing of his daughter's hand, 
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29. tovyapoiv x.t.4. As the jand found its way into fewer and 
fewer hands, the number of citizens would dwindle, especially as in 
the Lacedaemonian State the citizen who could not pay his quota 
to the syssitia lost his political rights. As to the extent of the 
territory, cp. Isocr. Panath. § 45, (AaxeSarpdrior) éxovres 7é\w dAXoTpiav 
kal xopav ov pdvov ikayny, dW’ don ovdepia 7éds Tov ‘EAAnvidev. Does 
Aristotle mean by ris x@pas the territory belonging to Spartan 
citizens both in Laconia and in Messenia, or in Laconia alone, for 
Messenia had long been lost to the Lacedaemonians, when he 
wrote? He is probably speaking of the time before Leuctra (cp. 
joa, 31), and, if so, he refers to Laconia and Messenia together. 
It is perhaps not necessary to suppose that he means 31,500 
dpyot, though, as a matter of fact, the Spartans were dpyoi. If he 
does, he need not have gone so far as to Babylon to find a parallel 
to the extent of the State-territory in Plato’s Laws. See note on 
1265a 15. As the women who owned land would be married to 
Spartans, the military strength of the State can hardly have been 
impaired, however large the number of households may have been 
in which the family property was derived from the wife, and not from 
the husband. The evil appears rather to have lain in the concen- 
tration of landed property in a few hands, than in its frequent 
devolution to females. It is, however, no doubt true that female 
landowners, even when they were free from the vices which 
Aristotle ascribes to the Spartan women, might be less inclined to 
use their property for the good of the State than male landowners 
trained from their earliest years to live for the discharge of their 
duties as citizens. It does not seem that the feudal plan of pro- 
portioning the amount of military service due from the holder of 
land on military tenure to the amount of land held occurred to the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver or to the lawgiver of any other Greek 
community. If there were no males in the family of the owner, 
no military service was rendered: the owner was not bound to supply 
hired military service. Yet the land, whether owned by women 
or by men, might have been made subject to the burden of supply- 
ing a given number of soldiers, It is true that hired military 
service, though not unknown to the Lacedaemonians, would not 
have been as satisfactory, or as politically safe, as that of citizens. 

31. attav, ‘by themselves,’ apart from any reasoning. 

32. pavhws, an epithet frequently applied in this book of the 
Politics to defective social and political arrangements (e.g. in 1271 b 
10, C. 10. 1272b 7, c. 11. 12734 36,b8), Ov nadds (1271 a 26, 
etc.) is a somewhat milder expression, 
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33. piav yap «.7.A. Leuctra, of course, is meant. Cp. Isocr. 
Archid. § 56, rivas yap ‘oper, dv cai rouncarba pvreiav aéidv éoriv, otrwes 
Graf yrrnbévres wai yuas «loBodis yevouerns, ovrws avdvdpws wpoddynaav 
navta ta mpoararrépeva roangew ; and Polyb, 4. 81. 12. The power 
of Carthage, Athens, and Syracuse had survived several defeats. 

34. thy SdtyavOpwriay, ‘its paucity of citizens,’ or possibly ‘its 
well-known paucity of citizens’: for the meaning of dAryavOpenia, 
see 3. 5. 1278a 31. Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 1) had already 
spoken of Sparta as ray ddtyavOpwrordrwv médewy ovca: cp. also 
Isocr. Panath. §§ 255, 257. 

Aéyouot 8 ds x.t.A. On ypev not followed by 8¢, see above on 
1262a 6. The suppressed clause evidently is, ‘but that now they 
do not,’ or rather perhaps, ‘though they do not now.’ Sus.? 
(Note 310) thinks that the Aegeidae and Talthybiadae, old 
families of non-Doric extraction, are referred to. The case of 
the Epeunacti, as to whom see Theopomp. Fragm. 190 (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr, 1, 310), is, however, also to the point. Trieber 
(Forschungen, p. ror) suggests that Aristotle here has in view the 
statement of Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 364 sud fin.), tiv 8€ Smdprnv 
(EtpvoOévn cai Ipordy) Bacitevov amodavac odiow adrois: eis S€ ras 
@dXas rrépyyat Baowdéas, émerpéeypavras déxerOat guvoixovs tovs BovAopevovs 
trav £évwv dua tiv Aecravdpiay; but this seems to refer to the Perioecic 
cities, not to Sparta. Alcman the Lydian is said to have become 
a Spartan in an epigram which is given in Anth. Pal. 7. 709 and 
in Plutarch, de Exilio c. 2. Herodotus, on the other hand, knows 
only of two men, Tisamenus and Hegias, who were ever made 
Spartan citizens (9. 35). 

35. On dor’ od yiveoBar, see Appendix B to Shilleto’s edition of 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. 

836. twohepodvtwr, ‘though engaged in war’: cp.1271b 12 andc, 
5- 12644 32. 

Kai daow k.t.A. Tois Exapriaras, Cp. 1271 b 10, havdws Sé eye at 
mept Ta Kowa Xpnuarta Tois Srapriaras, and 1270 b 8, avrois. Demaratus 
(Hdt. 7. 234) makes Sparta a city of 8000 citizens at the time of 
the invasion of Xerxes. Nine thousand lots are said by Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 8) to have been assigned to Spartans by Lycurgus, 
Isocrates, on the contrary, puts their number at 2000 only even 
in the earliest times (Panath. § 255), and contrasts Sparta with 
ai pupiavdpa moras (§ 257). 

38. Béntov, i.e. better than populousness obtained by the admis- 
sion of strangers to citizenship: cp. Plutarch, Agis c. 6, cadov 6’Ays, 
Gorep iv, mootpevos e&io@oa Kal dvarrAnpooa tiv wow, 
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40. tadtyy Thy SidpOwor, i.e. the correction of dAvyavOpwria by 
means of an equalization of property. For, though this law tends 
to promote an increase of population, it does nothing to equalize 
property; on the contrary, it tends to increase the number of 
pauper citizens and to add to their poverty, thus intensifying the 
existing disparities of wealth. It encourages parents to bring off- 
spring into the world for whose maintenance no land is available. 
Plato may possibly have this Lacedaemonian law before him, when 
he says (Laws 740D), pnyavai & cioi moddal* Kal yap émoyécets 
yeveceas ois dv evpovs 7 yéeveots, kat Todvavtiov émipéderat Kal orovdal mAN- 
Oous yevrnudrey eiot Tysais Te Kal dtysiais Kal vovdernoeot mpeaBuTav Tept 
véous k.T.A, 

2. mpodyeror. Spengel (Aristotelische Studien 3. 16): ‘imo 
mpoaye. The middle does not seem to be used in this sense by 
Aristotle elsewhere (see Bon. Ind. s. v.), but a reference to Liddell 
and Scott will show that it is thus used by other authors. 

3. vopos, ‘alaw’: cp.c. 10.1272a 15, ef de pn, perexerv vdpos Kodvet 
tys moAtretas, and Isaeus De Apollodor. Hered. § 30, kai od pdvor idia 
ravTa ywooKovow, adda Kai Synpooia TO Kowdy THs TéAEws ovTw TadT’ 
eyvake’ vou@ yap TO Gpxovtt TeV oikwv, Oras av py eEepnua@vTa, MporTaT- 
ree THY emtpéedecav, Nopos takes up 6 vopoderns. 

4. adpoupov. ‘dpovpay Lacones dicebant ry orpareiay, ut in nota 
illa formula of épopor épnvay pouvpav, Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 59” (Schn.). 

6. todos yiveoSat wévntas. Sus. ‘many poor must come into 
being’: Mr. Welldon, ‘there will inevitably be a large body of 
poor’: but I incline to translate (with Prof. Jowett) ‘many must 
necessarily fall into poverty’ (cp.c. 7.1266b 13, pavdAov 76 moddods 
€k tAovoiav yiverOa mévntas). The father of several sons would be 
likely to become a poor man, and the sons still poorer. 

GAG pv «.t.A. This subject naturally follows. There being 
many poor men among the citizens, and all being eligible for the 
ephorship, the corruption of the ephorship followed from the un- 
equal distribution of property. 

8. adty, ‘by itself’: cp. adroyvapovas, 29. 

adtots. Bernays connects adrois with rév peyioroy, translating 
‘iiber die wichtigsten Angelegenheiten Sparta’s’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘issues of the highest importance to the Lacedaemonian State ’), but 
perhaps adrois should be connected with the sentence generally and 
translated ‘amongst them’ or ‘in the Lacedaemonian State’ (cp. 
1271 a 35, dpos d€ rhs modcrelas ovrds eorw avtois 6 matpios, and C. IO. 
12724 27, Tois Kpnolv i) trois Adxwot). 

yivovrat x.t.A. As to the nature of the distinction between the 
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demos and the xadoi xdyaOoi in the Lacedaemonian State, see Sché- 
mann, Opusc. Acad. 1. 138. It is not necessarily implied here 
that none but members of the demos ever became ephors; the 
meaning is, that all the seats in the college of ephors were 
as open to the demos as to anybody else (cp. 25, xaOiorarat 
ef dmdvror, and c. 6, 1265 b 39). It appears from 12748 a 3, how- 
ever, that the senators also, though presumably xadoi xdya6oi, were 
often bribeable. 

10. joav. The tense is noticeable. Is it used because Aris- 
totle is speaking here, as elsewhere in this chapter, of the time of 
the Lacedaemonian empire, or because he looks back to definite 
instances of corruption arising from poverty? 

ll. éyAwoar. Vict. ‘sc. se esse tales ut muneribus facile labe- 
factari possint’: cp. édndwoay 8€, 1269 b 37. 

év tots "AvSpiots, ‘in the events at Andros,’ ‘in the Andros busi- 
ness’: cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303 2 38, pera ra rupavuxa: Isocr. rept tov 
(evyous § 25, tiv & etvoray fy elyov els Td mAnOos, €v Tois Tupavuxois 
énedei€avro’ ovyyeveis yap ovres Tetovrrpatov «.7.A.: and ra Kumpra, 
the subject of an Epic poem, Aristot. Poet. 23. 1459b 1. It 
is quite unknown to what Aristotle here refers, but I venture 
to suggest whether it is not possible that certain events of the year 
333 B.c. are referred to. In that year the Persian fleet under 
Pharnabazus and Autophradates advanced from, Chios first to 
Andros and then to Siphnos (nearer to Laconia), with the object of 
bringing about a rising in Greece against Macedon, and thus 
effecting a diversion in favour of Persia at the critical moment when 
Alexander was commonly thought to be ‘caught and cooped up 
in Cilicia’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 12.157 n.). We have, indeed, 
no record of any negotiations between the ephors and the Per- 
sian admirals while the fleet was at Andros, though we know from 
Diodorus (17. 29) that the Lacedaemonians were already on the 
side of Persia, and that Memnon had won over many of the 
Greeks by means of bribes; but at Siphnos King Agis made his 
appearance in a single trireme, and commenced negotiations for a 
subsidy and for the despatch of a fleet and an army to his 
aid in the war which he was contemplating. with Macedon. 
The news of Issus, however, arrived in the midst of these com- 
munications and nipped the project in the bud (see A. Schifer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 1. 163, who refers to Arrian 
2.13. 48q.: Curt, 4.1.37). If, as is probable, the ephors sent Agis 
on this errand, Aristotle may well have thought that they came near 
to ruining their country. Ty médw, 13, in any case probably means 
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the Lacedaemonian State, not Andros, for the fact that the corrupt- 
ness of the Ephors nearly ruined Andros would not be to the 
point: Aristotle has to prove that it was perilous to their own 
State. If events of 333 B.c. are really referred to, the circumstance 
would be interesting, because it would show that this passage was 
added to, if not written, subsequently to that date. I mention the 
hypothesis for what it is worth. 

14. isotupayvov. Cp.c. 6.1265 b 40: Plato, Laws 712 D: Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 8. 3-4. 

Sypaywyetv. Cp. 7 (5). 6.1305 b 24 sqq. According to Plutarch, 
Agesilaus was fined by the ephors on one occasion for seeking to 
court the senators (De Fraterno Amore, c. 9, of peév yap &popot, rod 
"AynoiWdov Tay dmodeKyupevmy aet ipisasioeg éxdot@ Bovv dpioreiov 
méumovtos, e(nuiwoay a’rov airiav Umemdvres, Ste Tovs Kowwovs iBious Krarat 
dypaywyav kal xapiCopevos), 

15. @ote k.t.A., ‘SO ee together with the kingship itself, the 
constitution received injury in this way also’ (i.e. it suffered 
not only through the venality of the ephors, but also through 
the kings being forced to court them). 

16. Snpoxpatia yap x.t.A. Sepulv. ‘nam ex optimatum imperio 
in principatum popularem mutabatur’ (sc. respublica), and so Sus. 
and others, but the expression 7) oAureia ovveBave Snwoxparia Seems 
a strange one, and it is possible that dnyoxparia is the subject, not 
the predicate: cp. Plato, Rep. 545 C, riva rpémoy tipoxparia yevorr’ dy 
e€ dpioroxpatias. For ovvéBawer, cp. 2. 7. 1266b 23. 

17. For ouvéxer thy todtretav, cp. Demosth. adv. Timocr. c. 2, 4 
Soxet ouvexew Thy Toditeiav, Ta Sikactnpta. 

pev ov, ‘true’ or ‘indeed,’ answered by adda, 26. Aristotle has 
just been saying that the organization of the ephorate was such as 
to injure the constitution, and he now admits its value in holding the 
constitution together, only to reaffirm (dAQ’ alperjy eet x.7.A., 26) his 
statement respecting its defects of organization. 

19. 8a rdv vowoberny, ‘owing to the lawgiver’: cp.c. 11.1273 b 
22, and 6 dperny, c. 5. 1263.4 29. It would seem that Theo- 
pompus must be referred to here: cp. 7 (5). 11. 1313.4 26 sqq. 
‘Plerumque yiyveoOat awd rvxns dicitur, sed etiam 6:4 rvynv, Phys. 
2. 4.195b 32: Rhet. 1. 10. 1368b 34’ (Bon. Ind. 780b 40 sq.). 
See critical note. 

21. Sei ydp x.7.4. All the MSS. have the word ratra after 
diapeverv, except P! O!, which have ravrd, and P*, which has ratra 
(Vet. Int. ‘has’), Ar. has ‘oportet enim rempublicam quae 
duratura sit velle ut omnes civitatis partes constent atque in statu 
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suo permaneant’: he therefore probably read raird. But if we 
retain this word, rijv wodtreiay must, it would seem, be the subject of 
BovrAccbu. The next sentence (23-26), however, certainly reads as 
if, not riv wodereiavy, but mavra ra pépn were the subject of BovdAcoOa, 
and this impression will be confirmed, if we compare c, 10, 1272a 
32 sq.: c. 8. 1268a 23 sqq.: 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 sqq.: 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 148qq., especially as eivat cai dcapevew is used of constitutions 
in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 38-40, olderépay pév yap évdéxerat avray (i.e. de- 
mocracy and oligarchy) elva: cal diapévery dvev tdv eixdpwv kal rod 
mdnOous (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 12). It is true that we gather 
from 6 (4). 12. 1296b 15 and 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16 sqq. that the 
safety of a constitution is sufficiently secured, if the stronger section 
of the elements of the State, not necessarily all of them, desire its 
preservation, but nevertheless I incline on the whole to think that 
ratra should be omitted. It may have been added by some one 
who deemed it necessary for the completion of the sentence, or it 
‘may be a blundered dittography of mdvra, 21: a dittography of ra 
@\Aa occurs in 1. 8. 1256b 18, where Il’ appear to repeat these 
words from 16 (see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus). Schneider 
would omit raird or read riv airny in place of it; Bernays would 
read cara raird. On the phrase pépyn ris médews, which comes to 
Aristotle from Plato, Rep. 552 A, see vol. i. Appendix A. The 
‘parts of the State’ are here Baow\eis, cadol xayaboi, and djyos—quite 
a different enumeration from those given in 4 (7). 8 and 6 (4). 4. 

23. pév odv, ‘saepe usurpatur ubi notio modo pronunciata am- 
plius explicatur’ (Bon. Ind. 540b 42): so here mdvra ra pépy are 
successively taken up and considered separately: a similar use of 
pev ody occurs in Soph. El. 6. 169 a 18 sqq. 

tiny. Aristotle occasionally applies the term dpxy to a Kingship 
(e.g. in 7 (5). 10. 1313. a 8 and 2. 11. 1273 a 30). 

24. G@dov. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 1-3,and Demosth. in Lept. 
c.107. In the latter passage the very same words, ris aperjs 46dov, 
are used of the Lacedaemonian yepovoia (cp. Plutarch, Lycurg. 
C. 26, mxnripioyv ths aperis). 

28. wadapiédys. The same thing is said in 1271 a9 sq. of the 
xpiois in the election of senators. Susemihl has already pointed 
out (Sus.*, Note 324) that the condemnation here passed on 
the method of electing ephors is not thus limited. We learn 
from Plutarch, Lyc. c. 26, how elections to the yepovaia were 
decided. The test was the comparative loudness of the shouts 
of approval evoked on the appearance in the popular assembly of 
the different candidates. Plato’s language as to the ephorate—~ 
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eyyis Tis KAnpwris ayayav duvdpews (Laws 692 A: cp. 690 C)—has 
led to the conjecture that the election of the ephors was in some 
way or other determined by auspices. See Sus.’, Note 324, and 
Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 247. Schémann suggests that the 
people may have designated a certain number of persons for the 
ephorate, and that five of those designated may have been selected 
for the office by taking the auspices. The language of Aristotle in 
6 (4). 9. 1294b 29 sq. has been held to imply that the people did 
not elect to the ephorate, and the passage before us does not 
expressly say that they did, though it implies that the office was in 
some sense an elective one (cp. Isocr. Panath. § 154). Inc. ro. 
12724 31 sqq. we have evravéa & (in Crete) odk && dravrwv aipoivra 
tovs kdcpous, and as Aristotle is here contrasting the election of the 
cosmi with that of the ephors, his language might be taken to 
imply that the Lacedaemonians elected the ephors, if it were 
certain that we should supply of Kpjres with aipodvra. But inc. 11. 
1272 b 36 aipovyra is used of the election of the Hundred and 
Four at Carthage, who were not elected by the people, if they were 
identical with the Hundred, for the Hundred were elected by the 
Pentarchies (c. 11.1273. 14). All we can be sure about, therefore, 
is that the ephors were elected in a way which Aristotle regarded 
as ‘ very childish.’ He evidently thinks that the office might safely 
remain open to all, if the mode of election were improved. He 
seems, in fact, to hold that the ‘very poor’ and ‘ venal’ men of 
whom he speaks (1270 b gsq.) would not then be elected ephors. 

kploewy ... peyddwv. Sus.” compares 3. 1.1275 b 9, oloy ev Aaxe- 
Saipou tas Tov gvpBodaiwy Sicdler ray epdpwv addos Gddas. Add 8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 26, mepi tay mreiot@v Kal Tov peyiorwy Kal TOY KUpLwraTwr, 
olov rept evOvv@v Kat moditelas Kal Trav idiwv cuvaddaypdTov. 

30. kata ypdppata Kal tods vénous. For the omission of the 
article before ypdyyara, see Bon. Ind. 1togb 44 sqq. Kai is ex- 
planatory, as in c. 5. 1263a 15. The recently discovered In- 
scription containing a portion of the laws of Gortyna refers to its own 
provisions as rade ra ypdupara (col. 12. 17), or ra éypapeéva (col. 1. 54). 

31. kat 4 Bdiatta. Their mode of life as well as their powers, 
which in effect turn an dpiorokparia into a democracy, 16. Cp. 
Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 31. Plato (Laws 674 A sq.) forbids wine 
to magistrates during their year of office. He does not seem, 
however, to have been aware of any excesses on the part of the 
ephors: see Laws 637 A. The ephors did not take their meals 
at the public mess-tables, but had a ovogiriov of their own (see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1.57, who refers to Plutarch, Cleom. c. 8). 
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32. ro Bovdyjpate ris médews, ‘the aim of the State. We 
expect rather rod vopoOérov (cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 4), or ris 
modreias (Scaliger), and the words méds and modireia are often 
interchanged in the MSS..: still ris méAews is possible. ; 

adrh pév ydp, ‘for that’ etc. : compare the use of atrdin 4 (7). 12. 
1331 a 21, and see Vahlen on Poet. 15. 1454b 17. 

33. tots Gddots, sc. wodiras (Coray). 

paddov, ‘rather than in the opposite direction,’ as inc. 11. 1273 a 
6, or = Alay, as in c. 6. 1265a 31? Probably the former. 

bwepBdddex, sc. 7 diaira (Bon. Ind. 684a 39). For the fact, cp. 
5 (8). 4. 1338 b 12 sqq. 

34. AdOpa tov vopov drodiSpdoxovtas. Aristotle has here in his 
mind the language of Plato about the Spartans in Rep. 548 B, 
AdOpa ras ndovas Kaprovpevn, Gomep maides marépa, Tov vopov arodidpao- 
xovtes. ‘The expression, however, was perhaps first used by Alci- 
biades: see Aelian, Var. Hist. 13.-37. Lysander was said to be 
one of these recreants (Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 8). Dercyllidas also 
liked to live away from Sparta (Xen. Hell. 4. 3. 2: cp. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 15). As to the Spartan Archidamus, see Theopomp. 
Fr. 259 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 322). 

37. émek@v pev yap x.t.A. Xenophon had adduced the arrange- 
ments respecting the senate in proof of the care taken by the law- 
giver of the State to encourage xadoxdyafia even in old age (de Rep. 
Lac. c. 10. 1); he had already dwelt (c. 4) on the lawgiver’s skill 
in developing dvdpayaia in the young (c. 4. 1-2). ’Avdpayadia is 
rather a Xenophontic than an Aristotelian word (Aristotle would 
seem from Bonitz’ Index to use it nowhere else), and perhaps the 
aim of this passage is to controvert the opinion of Xenophon. As 
to the meaning of dvdpayabia, see L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
Griechen 1. 301 sq. Xenophon, according to him, used it in much 
the same sense as dpern, to denote ‘moral perfection.’ Supdéepew, 
SC. ravrny Thy dpxny. 

39. Aristotle seems to have held that judges of important causes 
should not retain their office after a certain age, for there is an old 
age of the mind as well as of the body. The view is noticeable, for 
we are familiar with the opposite practice. He apparently would 
not approve the life-long tenure of the members of the Athenian 
Areopagus. The best men in his own ideal State become priests 
in advanced life. Plato is of much the same opinion (Laws 755 A: 
923 B): extreme old age in parents is for reverence rather than 
for use (Laws 931). The yépovres of the Lacedaemonian State 
tried cases of homicide (3. 1. 1275b 10). As to Stavoias yapas, 
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however, contrast de An. 1. 4. 408 b 19 sqq., though this passage 
may perhaps be only aporetic (see Wallace ad /oc.), and compare 
Rhet. 2. 13. Giph. compares Lucr. 3. 445 sqq. For édozep xai 
answered by «ai, Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s. v. éomep) compares c, 8. 
1269 a 9 sq. 

2. dmortetv, cp. 23sqq. Contrast Polyb. 6. 10. 9, trav yepdvrap, ot 


Kar ekAoynv dptorivdny Kexptuevoe mavres €ueAdXov det Ta diKal oove- 
viv dpiotivdny Kexpyp pe @ Sixaio mp 


, 
pew €avTous. 


3. daivovrar S€ x.7.A. ‘And it is evident that those who have 
enjoyed this dignity have often been led by bribery and favouritism 
to deal recklessly with the public interests. I have ventured 
(with Lamb. and others) to connect moAda ray xoway not only with 
xataxapi(dpevoe but also with xaradwpodoxovpevor, though this use of 
xataSwpodoxeicOa (med.) is uncommon and hardly finds a complete 
parallel in Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 377, drt yap rai& dmhds 
SeSwpoddxnvrar kal tinny Exovow dmavrwv totter otro (‘they have done 
this because they have been bribed,’ Shilleto), for the acc. here is 
of the thing done, not of the thing betrayed. Sepulv., Vict., Bern., 
and Sus., in fact, take modAa trav xowdy with Katayapifspevor only. 
They may be right, but the sentence seems to read rather the 
other way. 

5. dvevOuvous. “Avureddvvos is common in Aristotle: dvevduvos 
occurs only here, according to Bonitz’ Index. 

6. Sdfere 8 Gv x... Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4, pop odv ixa- 
vol peév elo (nusovv ov ay BovAwvra, kvpeor S exmpadrrew mapaxphua, 
kuptor 6€ Kat dpyovras pera&d Katamavcat kal elp£al ye Kai mepi ts Wo- 
xis «is ay@va xatacrnoa: they have also the power to inflict 
immediate punishment on elected magistrates for any infraction 
of the laws, as tyrants and the superintendents of the great 
festivals have. Aristotle does not approve this mode of exacting 
an account. He regards the power of the ephors as icorvpavvos 
(1270 b 14) and probably wishes it to be regulated by law (cp. 
c. 10. 1272b 5-7). The Athenian plan of requiring a public 
account from the magistrate at the close of his term of office 
would evidently be inapplicable or unsatisfactory in the case of 
magistracies held for life. It would seem from Rhet. 3. 18. 
1419 a 31 that the ephors held office subject to accountability. 

8. od todrov. ‘Ad augendam oppositionis vim negatio, quae 
poterat ad universum enunciatum referri, ipsi nomini negato 
praeponitur, veluti 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 6: 2.7. 1267a 15’ etc. (Bon. 


Ind. 539 a 5). 
9. Thy atpeow. For the acc. cp, c. 6, 1265a 13. The subject 
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of approaching comment is first mentioned (in the acc. ), and then 


the comment follows. The regulation which 
become candidates is distinguished from the&gelection («picts 
being incidents of 9 aipeors. Perhaps xpiots was the technical term : 


at all events both Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. ro. 1, 3) and Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 26) use it in referring to the election of the senators 
at Sparta. This election was, in fact, an @y#v, in which the prize 
was awarded to the best and most temperate of the candidates (see 
Xenophon and Plutarch, uz supra). Plutarch describes the 
process, which seems, as Sus.? (Note 333) says, to be a peculiar 
development of the rude old-fashioned method of voting by ‘cry.’ 
In 7 (5). 6. 1306 a 18 the process of choosing senators at Elis is 
said to be évvacrevrixn, and similar to the same process in the 
Lacedaemonian State. Thus the childish method followed in the 
latter State seems somehow to have favoured the predominance of 
a few wealthy families. Contrast with Aristotle’s account of the 
election of the Lacedaemonian senate those of Isocrates (Panath. 
§ 154) and Polybius (6. ro. 9). 

10. airetoar, ‘ask to be elected,’ ‘offer himself for election.’ 
I do not think that the making of ‘a personal canvass’ (Mr. Well- 
don) is necessarily implied. 

ll. Set ydp x.7.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 557 E, ro d€ pndepiav dvayxny, 
elrov, elvas dpyew ev taitn Ti} méAe, wd’ dy As ixavds dpyew. 

13. viv 8 dwep x.t.A. We have just been told what ought to be: 
now we are told what is: compare for the contrast of de and 
viv 8€ 12704 25 Sq. andc. II. 1273 b 21 sqq. 

14. diAoripous yap x.7.A. Sepulveda (who seems to read rovre) 
translates (p. 55): ‘ut enim cives ambitiosos redderet, hanc sena+ 
tores deligendi rationem inivit, cum nemo non ambitiosus imperio 
se praefici petat.’ Mr. Welldon also reads rotrm and translates in 
much the same way. It seems to me that this view of the passage 
is the right one, and that rotrm (cp. c. 11. 1273 b 20 and 3. 5. 
1278 a 31 Sq.), not rovros, is the true reading: I translate, therefore, 
‘for it is in his anxiety to make his citizens emulous of distinction, 
that he has adopted this regulation for the election of senators ’— 
the regulation that the future senator must ask to be elected—‘for’ 
etc. To require men to ask to be elected is to make quoripia a 
condition of the attainment of the highest honours, and so to en- 
courage the citizens to be @Adriywor. Sus. and others read rovr but 
explain it as=r@ gidoripg. If rovras is read (with M* Bekk.), then 
we must translate, ‘for in his anxiety to make his citizens emulous 
of distinction, he makes use of men of this type in filling vacancies 
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in the senate’; but rovrois Kéxpnrat mpos Tiy alpeaw tov yepdvrav is 
an awkward way of expressing this. 

16. tov y Gdiucnpdtwv tav éxougiwy. I’? Bekk.’ read rév y' adin- 
patav éxovoiwy, and it is not impossible that instances might be 
found of a similar displacement of the adjective when emphatic 
(compare, for instance, Plato, Laws 713 D, ravrov 8) Kai 6 Oeds dpa 
pridvOparos dv TO yévos Gpewov quay épiotn rd tov Saydver: ‘Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 143 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 302), drav mepi tov aporov 
tpitov kai ondpov 7 pa 7), but the probability here is that, dduanpdrov 
immediately preceding ray, the latter word was omitted in copying 
by a natural and frequent error of copyists. The words imply 
that ddiknpata dxovo.a are possible: contrast Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 1135 a 
~-a5-23. For the view expressed in this passage, cp. Plato, Laws 
870: Eth. Nic. 5. 10.1134b 7. ‘I would rather,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
“have the rod to be the general terror to all to make them learn, 
than tell a child, if you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed 
than your brothers and sisters.’ For other accounts in the Politics 
and elsewhere of the causes of déixia, see note on 1267a 5. Plato 
says of the timocratic State (Rep. 548 C)—&agavéorarov 8 ev airy 
cot €v Te pdvov bd Tod Bvpoedois Kparovvros, idoverkiat Kat Piroreuiat. 

19. pév is probably not taken up either by ada phy... ye, 20 OF 
by 6¢, 22: it seems here as in 1270a 34 to stand by itself, the 
course of the sentence being broken at dAdAd pnp. 

20. GdAos Eotw Adyos, 3. 14-17. 

GAAG phy... ye, ‘but certainly’: cp. 3. 4.1276 b 18, 12774 25, 
and see Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 103. 

21. pi xabdrep viv. Géttl. ‘intellige xara 7d yévos. Cp. on this 
subject c. 11. 1272b 38-41. Aristotle appears to have agreed 
with Lysander, if the object of the latter was not, as some thought 
(7 (5). 1. 1301 b 19 sq.), the abolition of the kingship, but the opening 
of it to the best men irrespectively of descent. Lysander’s scheme 
was, according to Ephorus (ap. Plutarch. Lysand. c. 30), os xpq 
tav Eipurerridey Kai Ayiadav tiv Bacwrelav apedouévous eis péoov Oeivat 
kal roveicOa tiv aipeow ék Tov apiorwy—a sentence continued as 
follows in the version of the same story given in [Plutarch,] 
Apophth. Lac. 229 E sqq. (Lysand. 14), iva pi ray ad’ “Hpaxdéovs, 
GAN’ olos ‘Hpaxhs TH dpern Kpwopevav Td yépas 7, 7 KaKeivos eis Deady 
Tyas amyx6n. Cp. also Plutarch, Comp. Lysandri et Sullae c. 2. 
Aristotle does not approve of the restriction of the kingship to the 
Heraclids, nor of the mode in which the kings were selected from 
their number. The merits of a father or a family should not help 
the son; his claims should be decided according to the life led by 
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him personally (cp. for Biov Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 1179 a 18 sq., and for 
xpiverOa Pol. 8 (6). 7. 13214 30). Aristotle’s language reminds us 
of the views expressed in the composition of Lysander, the substance 
of which appears to be given in the passage from the Apophtheg- 
mata Laconica quoted above. 

22. Sr. Se 5 vopobérns x.7.A. The connexion ee is—‘ it is 
impossible to make sure of educating men taken simply on grounds 
of seniority from a given family (1272 b 40) into models of man- 
hood, and this the lawgiver himself seems virtually to admit.’ Toveiv 
23; SC. rods Baoeas. 

24. cupmpeoBeurds, i.e. with the kings or one of them. Two 
ephors usually accompanied the king on campaigns, and it is to 
their presence, according to Schémann (Gr. Alterth. 1. 250), that 
Aristotle here refers. If so, however, the use of the word cupmpeo- 
Bevrds seems strange. It is more likely that Aristotle refers to 
occasions on which the kings were sent on embassies. The 
lawgiver is here viewed as the author of these administrative 
traditions. 

25. owrnpiav évépilov rH moder x.7.A. Contrast c. 2. 1261a 30, 
didrep 1d toov Td avtimerrovOds cater ras modes, and Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 
19, €& yap Tois vopos €oTiv 7 GwTnpia THs TOAEws. 

26. ob Kadds 8 of8€ «tA. The defect in the arrangements 
respecting the syssitia here noticed does not seem to have occurred 
to Plato: cp. Laws 842 B. 

28. dmd Kowvod, ‘at the public expense’: see the references in 
Liddell and Scott s.v. In c. 10. 1272a 20 we have ék xowot rpé- 
pecOu: in 6 (4). 6. 1293.4 19, tpepecda awd ris méAews. For the 
Cretan system, cp. c. 10.1272a128qq. For rjv ovvodor (‘meeting’ 
or ‘ gathering ’), Bonitz (Ind. 731 b 25) compares 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 
10: 8 (6). 4. 1319a 32. Compare also Plato, Laws 640A, and 
Theaet. 173 D. 

30. xat intensifies opddpa (‘though some citizens are extremely 
poor’ etc.). 

82. Bovderat pev ydp «.7.A. ‘For he intends’ etc. Cp. c. 6. 
1265 b 40sq. The rich are said (Plutarch, Lyc. c. 11) to have 
been violent in their opposition to the institution of syssitia. 

33. xatacxedacpa, ‘device’ perhaps rather than ‘institution’ 
(Lamb. ‘inventum’). Compare the use of the word in 8 (6). 
4- 1319 b 19-30. 

yiverat. See note on 12644 14. 

35. Spos 8é x.7.X., ‘and this is the traditional standard by which 
participation in the advantages of the constitution is regulated in 
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the Lacedaemonian State.” Cp. c. 10. 12724 15, ef dé pn, perexew 
vopos KwAvet THs ToALTElas, KaOdreEp eipntat kat mporepov, and Plato, Rep. 
551 A-B, a passage which throws light on the meaning of épos rijs 
wodreias here. In 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 11 the phrase seems to bear a 
different meaning, ‘ the criterion of a democratic constitution.’ 

38. Kal érepot ties. ‘Critiae tyranni Aaxedapovioy rodireiav vel 
similes libros respici probabile est,’ Bon. Ind. 822 a 37 sq. 

39. otdgews, as in Lysander’s case, 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 19 8q.-: 
7 (5). 7. 1306 b 33. 

émt yap tots Baotdedow. Bonitz (Ind. 268b 36) compares Rhet. 
2. 6. 13844 9, émi rovras, ‘praeterea, apparently making the meaning 
‘for in addition to the kings,’ but perhaps something more than 
this is meant—‘as a check upon the kings’ (cp. 1271 a 23 sq.: 6 
(4). 15. 1299 b 36, of mpdBovda xabeoraow émi rois Bovdevrais). 

40. odo. aotpatnyots didtors. Cp. 3. 15. 1285b 38. These 
words are probably added to show how it is that the Admiralship 
can fairly be called an additional Kingship. It is because the 
Kingship is nothing more than a perpetual Generalship. It should 
be noted that an didios dpyn is apparently distinguished from one 
held for life in Polyb. 6. 45. 5. 

1. NAdtwv év tots vdpors, ‘p. 625 C-638 B: cf. p. 660 sqq.: p. 
666 E: p.688°A sq.: p. yo5:D’ Sus.*. 

3. xpnoiyn. ‘Feminini forma et xpyomos et (fortasse paullo 
rarius) xpyoivn exhibetur’ (Bon. Ind. 854 b 19). 

4, dmddduvto 8€ dpfavtes. Cp. 4 (7). 14. 13344 6, al yap mreiora 
TOY TOLOUTwY TéhEwY TOAELOVTAL pev TaCovTat, KaTaKkTnodpeva dé THY apxny 
dré\dvvra. For dpgavres in the sense of ‘having acquired empire,’ 
Cp. sxoAdcartes, 12708 4, and kowwrnoarres, C. 5. 1263b 28, and 
see Schémann’s note on édopevaas S€ tis avnp Suvards in his edition 
of Plutarch’s Agis and Cleomenes, p. 106. As to the fact, see 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. The ruin of the Lacedaemonian State is also 
traced to ddcyavyOpenia in 1270a 33, but the deeper cause of it 
is now for the first time dwelt upon. A fuller culture, moral 
and intellectual, would have taught the Spartans to resist the 
temptations of their newly acquired wealth and power: cp. 4 (7). 
15. 1334a 22-34. Ephorus had said much the same thing of the 
Thebans in a striking passage of his history (Fr. 67: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254): compare also Plutarch’s remarks on the 
character of Marius (Marius c. 2). 

6. xupwwrépavy, ‘more sovereign, more dpyirexrovexy, as in Eth. 
Nic. 1. 1. 1094 a 26. 

tovtou $€ x.r.A. The fault now noticed is hinted by Plato, Laws 
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661 D-662 B. Isocrates had said much the same thing (Panath. 
§§ 187-8, 228). Aristotle virtually repeats the charge in 4 (7). 14. 
1333 b 9: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248b 37 sqq. He finds much 
the same fault with Carthage in c. 11. 1273 a 37 sqq. 

7. taya0a ta wepipdyynta are goods for which the many strive 
(cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1363 a 8 sqq.), such as wealth, honours, bodily 
pleasures, Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168 b 16 sqq. 

_ 9. adds. Sus.” (Note 346») compares 4 (7). 1. 1323. 40. 

Ste pévror tadta «.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 13344 40-b 3. 

10. patdws S€ Exec x.r.A. In this passage the words of Archi- 
damus (Thuc. 1. 80. 4)—otre ev xowg €xopev (xpnpara) ore éroipws éx 
tav idiwv pépowev—seem to be present to the mind of Aristotle. 
Polybius (6. 49. 8 sqq.) draws a contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian and Roman States in this respect. 

ll. oure .. te. ‘Not only is there nothing in the public treasury, j 
but they also are slow to pay extraordinary contributions.’ For 
otre followed by re, cp. c. 10. 1272 b 19 sqq. 

év tw Koww, ‘in the public treasury. See Liddell and Scott 
s.v. for this sense of the word; they refer among other passages to 
Thue. 6. 8. 2, cai mepi rév ypnuarov as in éroima Ev Te Tois lepois moAAG 
kal €y Tois Kowois. 

12. dvayxaLopévors, ‘though they are compelled’: cp.c. 5. 1264a 
32 and 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 12. 

13. 81a yap x.r.A. Here most of the territory is said to belong to 
the citizens. In Plutarch’s life of Lycurgus (c. 8), on the contrary, 
we are told that Lycurgus made gooo lots for the Spartans and 
30,000 for the Perioeci, nor is there anything to show that the 
Spartan lots were larger than the Perioecic. In the division made 
by Agis (Plutarch, Agis c. 8)—4500 Spartan lots against 15,000 for 
Perioecic hoplites—much the same proportion obtains. It is very 
possible (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 34 sq.) that the portion of Laconia 
belonging to the citizens increased as time went on, and that the 
aim of Agis was to restore what he conceived to have been the 
proportion at the'outset. We see that the elogopai of the State fell 
to a large extent, if not wholly, on land: as to Athens, see Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ. of Athens E. T., p. 506. 

16. thy pév yap x«.t.A. Aristotle here describes the result of the 
lawgiver’s arrangements. 

17. Aoxpnydrous, for the lawgiver has not brought the extrava- 
gant habits of the women, who nevertheless rule their husbands, 
under the contro] of the State, and he has taught his citizens to 
prefer wealth to virtue (1271 b 7 sqq.). 
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18. taita yap x.t.A. The translation probably is, ‘for these 
are the main points for censure,’ not ‘for these are the main 
censures which one may pass upon it’: cp. Demosth. in Lept. 
c. 148, ob rovr’ emrmo. It is true that émrpay is used in 1271a 
38 with a dative of the thing found fault with, and that Aristotle 
does not seem to use émrimay with an accusative in this sense 
anywhere else; still we have trav emrinOévrov dy in c. II. 
1273a 2 and ai émirtudpevae tov xaxiay in Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 
UXTAa 30; 

20. The similarity of the Cretan institutions to those of the 
Lacedaemonian State must have been early recognized, for 
Herodotus found the belief prevailing among the Lacedaemonians 
that Lycurgus had derived his institutions from Crete (Hdt. 1. 65). 
Plato in the Republic (544 C) classes the Cretan and Lacedae- 
monian constitutions together as timocracies and makes the same 
description serve for both (547A sqq.). And so again in the 
Laws the chief interlocutor draws little or no distinction between 
the constitutions under which his Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
comrades live; he applies the same criticisms to both (631 B sqq., 
634, 635 sqq., 780 E sqq.). He finds in the one constitution no 
less than in the other a mixture of monarchy, or authoritative 
government, with democracy, or the principle of freedom; both 
are constitutions in the truest sense of the word, inasmuch as 
they are framed with a view to the common good, whereas in 
many States part of the citizens are slaves to the rest. It is as 
hard to decide with regard to the constitution of Cnosus as it is 
with regard to the Lacedaemonian constitution, whether it is 
a democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or kingship (712 E). Not 
only Plato, but Xenophon, Ephorus, and Callisthenes are said by 
Polybius (6. 45 sq.) to have treated the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions as the same, and we see from Strabo, p. 481 sq., 
that Ephorus did in fact trace many resemblances between them, 
though he mentioned certain customs as peculiar to Crete (Strab. p. 
483) and also spoke of the Lacedaemonians as having ‘ perfected’ 
the Cretan institutions, which implies that they had altered them to 
a certain extent. He describes how Cretan freedom was guaranteed 
‘by the unanimity and valour which were the fruits of the con- 
‘stitution, in language which contrasts strangely with Aristotle’s 
‘remark, od¢erac dia rév rémov, and with his reference to intervals of 
civil discord during which the Cretan States were at the mercy of 
‘any one who chose to assail them. Ephorus probably wrote, as 
Plato certainly did, before the raid of Phalaecus (345 B.c.) had 
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revealed the weakness of the Cretan laws, whereas Aristotle wrote 
after it. It is perhaps for this reason that Aristotle is far more 
alive than Plato or Ephorus to the differences between the Cretan 
and the Lacedaemonian constitution. So far indeed as deviations 
from the best constitution are concerned, he agrees that the same 
criticisms are applicable to both (c. 11. 1273 a 2 sq.), but while in 
the chapters on the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian constitutions 
he inquires how far the lawgiver has succeeded in his design of 
constructing an dpioroxparia, he seems to think it hardly worth 
while to raise this question as to the Cretan constitution; the 
- doubt is rather whether it is a legally ordered constitution at all. 
Still there seem to have been points in which the Cretan laws were 
superior to the Lacedaemonian. The freedom of the Cretan 
States from troubles with their serfs appears indeed to have been 
no more than a happy accident. But the Cretan syssitia were 
better organized than the Lacedaemonian, for the citizens were 
not expected to contribute a quota to them, and poverty cost no 
man his rights under the constitution. No fear can have been 
felt in Crete of a paucity of citizens, for while in the Lacedae- 
monian State rewards were given to the father of more than two 
sons, the Cretan lawgiver discouraged large families. The 
Cretan women, again, though Plato speaks of them in the Laws 
(780 E sqq.) as equally dvopobérnro: with the Spartan, seem to 
have been less indulged, for dowries were limited in amount to 
half a son’s share (see above on 12704 21), and, at Gortyna at 
any rate, certain important portions of the inheritance were 
reserved for sons and could not pass to daughters (see below on 
1272a 17). If in the Lacedaemonian State the caprice of 
testators was, as Aristotle implies, among the causes which led to 
the concentration of the land in a few hands, Gortyna would 
seem to have had nothing to fear on this score, for there is no 
indication in the fragment which we possess of its laws that wills 
were known there (Biicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von 
Gortyn, p. 134). The inheritor of an heiress, again, unlike his 
Spartan compeer, had no right to give her in marriage to any one 
he pleased: if he were unwilling to marry her, the right to her 
hand passed to the next in succession (Biicheler und Zitelmann, 
p- 151 sq.). How far Crete had its reward in a comparatively 
even distribution of landed property, we are hardly in a position to 
say; the language of Polybius (6. 46. 1) points the other way, at 
any rate as to his own time. A further fact may be noted to 
the credit of the Cretan States, that though, unlike the Lace- 
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daemonian, they had no ambitious dreams of empire, they never 
theless maintained and enforced a laborious system of gymnastic 
training. 

On the other hand, the constitutional organization of the Cretan 
States was very defective. The government in each of them was 
in the hands of ten Cosmi and of a Boulé composed of persons 
who had held the office of Cosmus. We see that this office was 
not held for life, but whether it was an annual office in the time of 
Aristotle, as it seems to have been in that of Polybius (6. 46. 4), is 
uncertain. Aristotle’s use of the word peragv in 1272 b 5 appears 
to imply that it was held for some definite term or other, though 
Zitelmann points out (Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 54) that the 
expression ‘z/ he quits office, and not ‘when he quits office,’ is 
used of a Cosmus in the law of Gortyna (col. 1. 52). The Cosmi 
had large powers, for they were not only the rulers of the State, 
but also its generals in war. It would perhaps be hardly safe to 
infer from aipotvra, 1272a 34, that they were elected by the whole 
citizen-body, but we are distinctly told that only the members of 
certain gen/es were eligible; the people, however, acquiesced in 
their exclusion from the office, because it brought those who held 
it no illicit gains; nevertheless the monopoly of supreme authority 
by a few families, which was all the more marked as the powers of 
the popular assembly were small, cost the Cretan States dear, for 
it led to the occasional displacement of the Cosmi by violent means. 
The worst point in the working of Cretan institutions, however, 
was the insubordination of the most powerful men. They 
occasionally carried their turbulence to the length of declaring an 
abeyance of the office of Cosmus, the result being a temporary 
dissolution of the body politic. The dvvaroi here referred to would 
probably belong to the families whose members were alone eligible 
to this office. It is evident that whatever the effect of the syssitia 
may have been in equalizing rich and poor, the people in Crete 
readily rallied round évvaroi, just as in youth they formed dyéAu 
under the leadership of a duvarés (Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 483). In an 
island so rich in legend as Crete the great families would be likely 
to be strong. 

“HH 8€ Kpntixh todtreia. This must mean the constitution 
which prevailed in the Cretan cities, for Crete was not gathered 
into one State. ‘The forms of government established in the 
Dorian colonies in Crete’ (and, it would seem, in the Cretan cities 
generally) ‘so closely resembled each other, that we find one only 
described as common to all’ (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece 1. 284). 
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According to Ephorus, Lyctus Gortyna and some petty towns had 
remained truer to the primitive institutions of Crete than Cnosus 
(Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 481). How much Aristotle has drawn in this 
chapter from Ephorus will best be seen, if a few extracts from 
Strabo’s summary of Ephorus’ account of the Cretan constitution 
are appended (Strab. pp. 481-2)—A€yeoOar 8 tnd twev os Aaxwnxa 
ein ra TOAAa TOY vouLopevwv Kpntixav, Td & dAnbés ebpjaOar pev vn’ 
éxeivav, nxpiBwxevae 8€ rovs Yraptiaras ... Kal 37) Kal ra Avtriwv véuipa 
moeioOa papripia rovs ta Aaxkwmxa mpeaBvtepa amodaivovras’ aroixous 
yup bvras duAarrew Ta tis pntporddews €On, éret Gros ye etnbes elvac rd 
tous BéAriwv cuverta@ras Kal modtTevopevovs Tav xEtpdvev (nwTas dro- 
haivew" ovx ed d€ ratra NéyeaBa . . . moAAas yodv Trav droiKidoy ph puddr- 
Tew Ta mdrpia, ToAds 8€ Kal rev ur aGroxidwv ev Kpntn ta avta éyew ois 
aGroixas €n (cp. 1271 b 28 sq., where Aristotle adopts Ephorus’ 
view that the colonists of Lyctus found the characteristic Cretan 
institutions already existing there on their arrival). Besides 
(Ephorus continues) Althaemenes the founder of the settlement 
lived five generations before Lycurgus: rav 8 dpxeiov ra peév kai ras 
Bioixnoes Exew Tas aitas Kal ras éemwvupias, Somep Kal Thy Tov yepdvtwv 
apxyv . .. tovs epdpous 8€ ra adra trois év Kpnrn xdopos diocxodytas 
érépws @voparba ta 8€ ovaociria avdpeia mapa péev Tois Kpnolv kal viv 
ért xadeicda (cp. Dosiadas ap. Athen. Deipn. 143), mapa 8€ rois 
Emapridras pr) dvapeivar Kadovpeva dspoiws mpdrepov’ map’ "AAkwan -yoov 
ovrw KeicOa “coivas 8€ Kai ev Oidcoow avdpeiwy mapa datrupdveoct 
mpene. maiava xatdpyev.” Then follows, in the form in which it 
was current among the Cretans, the story of Lycurgus’ visit to 
Crete after giving up his guardianship of the child Charilaus ; this 
is told at greater length than Aristotle tells it in 1271 b 24 sqq., 
but to the same effect, except that Aristotle does not allow (cp. 6 
(4). 11. 1296a 20) that Lycurgus ever was king, while the next 
allegation of these Cretan informants of Ephorus—the statement 
that Thaletas was the instructor of Lycurgus—is rejected inc. 12. 
12744 29 sqq. on grounds of chronology, and Aristotle is silent in 
the Politics as to Lycurgus having, like Minos, asked for guidance 
in his legislation from a god, though in the Polities (Aristot. Fragm. 
492. 1558a 30 sqq.) he would seem to have followed Ephorus 
and his Cretan authorities in this matter. Cp. also Strab. p. 476, 
iordpnra 8 6 Mivws vopobérns yeveoOac omovdaios Oadarroxparnaai re 
mparos, where Ephorus is perhaps again referred to, for he is 
quoted a few lines lower. The germ of some of the statements in 
1271b 32 sqq. may, in fact, be detected in some lines of the poem 
which passes under the name of Scymnus Chius—lines which 
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evidently reproduce passages of Ephorus: see Ephor. Fragm. 61 

( Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 249):— 

IIpwrouvs d¢ Kpyrds dace tis “EAAnuixns 

ap&a Oadratrns, ds te vnowridas 

modes Katacxeiv, ds Te Kal ovvoixioa (cp. 1271 b 38) 

aitav "Edopos eipynxev, elvat noi te 

ema@vupoy THY vncov amd Kpnrés twos, 

tou 61 yevouevov Bacikews adtdyxovos* 

mArovv Hpépas amexew de THs Aakwuys (cp. 1271 b 35). 
The statements of Diodorus 5. 78. 3-4 seem to be based on the 
same passage of Ephorus. I have not observed that any com- 
mentator has pointed out its resemblance to the passage 1271 b 
35 Sqq- 

mdpeyyus. Ephorus, according to Polybius (6. 45: cp. 6. 46. 
9 sq.), treated the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions as 
identical. Polybius says the same thing less emphatically of 
Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato. 

21. pixpd pev od xetpov, e.g. the syssitia. 

- tTov yadupas, ‘ with less neatness of finish,’ explained by jrrov 
dinpOpwra, 24. It is an exception to the general rule, when Charon- 
das is found, c. 12. 1274b 7, to be rH dxpiBela trav vopwr yAapupo- 
TEpos Kat T@V vov vopoberav. 

22. déyerat, by Herodotus (1. 65), who says that according to 
the Lacedaemonians themselves Lycurgus derived his laws from 
Crete (contrast Plato, Laws 624 A), whereas others ascribed them 
to the counsels of the Pythia; and by Ephorus, as we have 
seen, who appears to have blended the two accounts and to have 
traced the institutions to Crete, though he adds that Lycurgus 
promulgated them as proceeding from the Delphian Apollo 
(Strabo, pp. 481-2). Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 8. 5) and Plato 
(Laws 624 A: 632D: 634A: contrast Minos 318C sq.) say 
nothing of the derivation from Crete (Trieber, Forschungen p. 73 
sq.). Isocrates boldly alleges that Lycurgus borrowed from 
Thesean Athens (Panath. §§ 152-3), but this is only ‘his way.’ 
' On cai... 5€, ‘and also,’ see Liddell and Scott 8€¢ iii, and cp. Pol. 3. 
£6.-0 29 Ga) 7. 

24. Frrov SinpOpwrar, ‘less elaborated,’ ‘less fully worked out in 
detail’: cp. Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 16. The word is sometimes used 
of the change of an embryo into a fully articulated animal—e. g. 
in Hist. An. 7. 3. 583 b 23: so dsapOpoty in Probl. 3. 31. 875 b 22 
is replaced by S:axpBovv, 24 (nxptBaxevar d€ tovs Zraprudras is the 
expression used by Ephorus, ap. Strab. p. 481): cp. de Gen. An. 
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I. 17. 721 b 34, ovyxexupévoy Kal ob dinpOpwpévoy rd ypdupa, and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 22, d6fee 8 dv wavris elvar mpoayayeiv nal divapOpacat 
Ta Kaas exovra tH meprypapy, Kal 6 xpdvos Tav ToovTwy evperijs f 
auvepyds dyads elva, which confirms what is here said as to the 
difference between that which is earlier in date and that which is 
later. 

25. thy émrtpomeiav. Cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296. 20, ob yap hw Bacidevs. 
However, the guardianship after the birth of Charilaus was ad- 
mitted by some who, like Ephorus (Strabo p. 482), held that 
Lycurgus was king till Charilaus was born. 

Xapiddou. See critical note. 

26. xatadkitv. Cp. Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 17, xaréAure 1d épyov. 

27. 81a Thy ovyyévevay, i.e. the relationship of Lyctus, a Laconian 
colony in Crete, to its mother-city. The same expression is used 
in 1. 2. 1252 b 21 sq., and probably of the same relation. Strabo 
(p. 476) found Avcros the name of the city in Homer, but he writes 
it himself Avrros (cp. vurri=vu«ri in the Law of Gortyna, col. 2. 14), 
and this is the form used on coins and in inscriptions (Bursian, 
Geogr. von Griechenland, 2. 569. 3). On its remarkable situation 
commanding the one zig-zag track which leads from its fertile plain 
to the mountain-pastures, see Bursian ibid. p. 570. Avrros is ‘Cretan 
for tWnrds’ (Liddell and Scott, s. v.). 

30. 86 Kwai viv x.r.A. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 16, 8d Kal viv re 
Tav am’ éxeivov tives xpa@vrat Tois ovociTios Kal Tov vépwv éviots, and see 
vol. i. Appendix: E (p. 575, note 2). For rdv airdv rpémov, cp. 3. 
3. 1276a 13, elrep ovv Kal Snpoxparovvrai tiwes Kata Tov Tpdtoy ToUTOY. 

31. as katacxeuvdgavros, ‘their view being that’ etc. 

32. BSoxet 8 4 vijgos x.t.A. What follows down to Kdpixov (40) is 
evidently taken from Ephorus: this is clear from the lines of Scym- 
nus Chius quoted above. The passage may be an interpolation, 
but it is more probable that it was placed where it stands by the 
hand of Aristotle himself, who has already drawn largely in this 
chapter from Ephorus, and may well have added it in order to 
show that there was nothing improbable in the view that the Lace- 
daemonians owed their famous laws to Crete. Crete, he in effect 
says, though now so out of the world, is well adapted by nature 
for supremacy over the Greek race, for it commands the Aegean 
sea, round which the Greek race is planted. This the Lace- 
daemonian king Agis III saw, when in B.c. 333 in preparation 
for an attack on the power of Macedon he despatched his brother 
Agesilaus to secure Crete. 

xai before mpds rv dpxnv is translated by Sus. ‘also,’ not ‘ both,’ 
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and he is probably right. For meuxévat mpds, cp. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 
b Io sq. 

34, méoy ... TH Oaddooy, ‘the sea as a whole’ (see above on 
I. 4. 1253 b 33). What sea, however, is referred to? Evidently 
7 ‘EAAnv«y Oadaoca, if we compare the lines of Scymnus Chius 
quoted above on 1271 b 20, with which oyeddv rev ‘EAAjver k.7.d,, 
34, agrees, and 7 “EAAnvKyn Oddacoa would seem to be the Aegean 
(‘the sea by the Greeks familiarly called their own,’ Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Greece, 1. 2), not the Mediterranean: cp. Thuc. 1. 4, 
and Plutarch, Eumenes c. 19, dros pndeis airady eis MaxedSoviay areiot 
pnde dwera thy “EAAnukny Oddatrav. The explanation dréye yap 
K.7.A., 35, seems to suggest a reference to the Aegean. We find, 
in fact, that Eudoxus placed Crete in the Aegean (Strabo p. 474), 
a view to which Strabo objects. For the connexion of empire in 
Greece with the sea, cp. Thuc. 1.15. Ephorus (Fr. 67: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254) praised Boeotia for being rpiéddarros and 
pronounced it well-adapted for hegemony. So in Pol. 4 (7). 6. 
1327 b 4 an adequate fleet is considered essential for Pee 
over other States. 

émikettat, ‘lies close to,’ perhaps with some notion of sien 
ing or dominating: cp. Polyb. 1. 42. 6, and 5. 44. 4, 5, emtkecrat 
O€ Kat kpatet T@v Kadoupevoy Kaoriov mvuA@r. 

35. dméxet yap «7.4. ‘From the isle of Cythera, which is parted 
by a narrow channel from Laconia, the snowy summits of the 
Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from them the eye can probably 
reach the Rhodian Atabyrus and the mountains of Asia Minor’ 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 2). Cp. Diod. 5. 59. 2, Atds iepov rod 
mpocayopevopevouv *AraBupiou . . . Keievov emi twos bYnAns axkpas, ad’ fs 
€atw apopav thy Kpntnv. This temple was in Rhodes. 

39. Ty XeKeNia, also an island. 

40. dvddoyov, here an adverb: see on this word Liddell and 
Scott, and Bon. Ind. 48a 51 sqq. The Cretan institutions are 
said to be ‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian, whereas in c. 11. 
1272 b 33 sqq. some of the Carthaginian institutions are said to 
be ‘analogous, and others ‘similar’ (sapamAnova) to the Lacedae- 
monian. Things may be ‘analogous’ without being ‘alike’ (Hist. 
An. 2. 1. 497 b 33: de Part. An. 1. 4. 644 a 16 sqq.: see Bon. 
Ind. 48 a 46), but here a certain amount of likeness is no doubt 
implied; still ‘analogous’ is probably a less strong word than 
‘similar.’ 

H Kpytixh tagis. Not only ris modcreias } ragis, 1272 a 4, but 
the whole body of Cretan institutions (see above on 1269 a 9).. 
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41. yewpyodci re yap x.r.A. On the importance of this severance 
between the military and cultivating classes, which was common to 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States and also to Egypt, see 4 (7). 
10. 1329a 408sqq. Here as there the syssitia are mentioned in 
immediate connexion with it, perhaps as an institution tending to 
mark off soldiers from cultivators (cp. Hdt. 1. 65, where syssitia are 
included under ra és médeyov éxovra), Compare Strabo, p. 542, 
cipnrat 8€ Kai rovro, drt mpa@roe Thy ‘Hpdxdeav xrivavres MiAnowot Tovs Mapi- 
avduvols elkwrevey Nvadyxacay Tovs mpoxatéxovtas tov rémov, Sore Kai 
mimpackerOa in’ aitay, ui eis rv brepopiay b€ (cvpBivat yap emi rovros), 
xabarep Kpnoi pev éOnrevey 1) Mv@a xadoupévn aivodos, Oerradois dé of 
Tleveorat. 

4. én. 8€ ris wodttelas Hh Td£ts (Sc. fyee dvddoyov). See note on 1272a. 
1264 b 31. 

oi pev yap épopa «.7.. Trieber (Forschungen, p. go n.) justly 
remarks that Aristotle seems to be in conflict with himself, when he 
derives the ephorship from Crete as if it had been introduced by 
Lycurgus, while nevertheless he ascribes its institution to Theopom- 
pus (7 (5). 11. 13134 25 sq.), unless indeed he supposes that 
Theopompus also borrowed from Crete. The functions of the 
cosmi do not seem to have been quite the same as those of the 
ephors, for they commanded the troops on a campaign (12724 9), 
which the ephors did not. 

8. igo, ‘correspond to’: cp. dvddoyov, 1271 b 40. Cp. Soph. 
O. T. 845, 1498, and see Prof. Jebb’s notes. Cp. also Lysias Or. 
19. 36. 

Baoideia 8é x.7.A. Aristotle goes on to mention other similarities 
between the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions. Kingship 
once existed in Crete, as it still does in the Lacedaemonian State, 
and the popular assembly in Crete is like the Lacedaemonian. 
Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 1. 285) thinks that Aristotle probably 
‘has the age of Minos in his view,’ but, as he points out, Herodotus 
mentions (4. 154) a King of Axus in Crete as grandfather of the 
founder of Cyrene according to the Cyrenean tradition. We 
are perhaps in the region of fable when we read in Diodorus 
(5-59. 1) the moving history of ‘ Althaemenes, son of Catreus, king 
of the Cretans,’ and still more when we mount up to the autoch- 
thonous King Cres mentioned in the lines of Scymnus Chius. For 
mpérepov pev answered by efra, see Bon. Ind. s.v. «ira. 

11. xupia 8 od8evds x... With the passage before us should be 
compared Aristot. Fragm. 493..1558b 9 (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6)— 
for what Plutarch here says may well be based on the Aaxedatpovioy 
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Toireia Of Aristotle, whom he mentions by name shortly before— 
tov d€ mAnOovs dOpocbevros eimeiv pev ovdevi ywounv Trav Grddwv édeiro, 
thy & tnd tev yepdvrwy cat rav Baciéwy mporebeioay emixpivat KUpos Ty 
6 Sjpos, and also Pol. 2. 11. 1273a 9, & & dv cichépwow obror 
(i.e. the Carthaginian Suffetes and senators), od Sdiaxodoa pédvov 
arobiddact ro Snpw ta So€avra trois adpxovow, GAAa Kvpioe Kpivew eiot 
kai t@ BovAropevm ois ciodepopevois avteumeiv Lect, Sep ev Tats 
érépais mohireias ovx ~oriv (i.e. in the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions). It is not quite clear whether érep—é¢orw refers to 
both xvpeo—eioi and ro Bovdopevp—e€keatw, or only to the latter 
clause. We have, however, a definite intimation in the passage 
before us that the only power possessed by the assembly in Crete 
was that of confirming the resolutions of the senators and cosmi 
(cp. Polyb. 22. 15. 1 [21. 32. 1, Hultsch], referred to by Liddell 
and Scott s. v. cuverupnpifo—sd~avros b€ rH cuvedpiw Kal tod Sypov 
cuverpnpicavtos, exupwbn ta kata tas diadices). It might probably 
withhold that confirmation, and most authorities think that, if it 
did so, the resolution laid before it remained without legal force, 
but Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 221) thinks otherwise, and there is 
much to be said for his view, if we take émep—é¢orw to refer to 
Kvptor xpive eioi as Well as to t@ Bovropéevp—eeorw. In any case 
the fact that it was not open to any member of the assembly 
who pleased to speak against the proposals of the senate and 
cosmi—whether any one at all was empowered to do so, we 
are not distinctly told, though we gather that any member who 
pleased might speak in support of them—must have tended to 
make a refusal to confirm an event of rare occurrence. Still 
the rights of the members of the assembly in Crete were in this 
matter of speaking the same as those possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Lacedaemonian assembly, and that the Lacedaemonian 
assembly possessed real authority we see from such passages as 
Thue. 1,873 Xen. Hell. 2, 2. 19+ Pintarch,: Ages. c.6.. “The 
various ways of limiting the powers of the popular assembly are 
described in 6 (4). 14. 1298b 26sqq. One of them is 4 raira 
wnpiterda tov djpoy  pndev evavriov rois eloepopevors, a plan not 
very unlike the Cretan. In some States no such thing as a 
popular assembly existed (3. 1. 1275b 7). ‘The Speaker of the 
English House of Commons of 1393 in answer to his request for 
liberty of speech, was told that it is granted, ‘ but not to speak every 
one what he listeth or what cometh into his brain to utter; their 
privilege was Ay or No’ (Acland and Ransome, Political History 
of England, p. 82). 
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12. pév odv here, as in c. 6. 1265a 10 and c. 11. 1273 a 2, 
introduces a transition from description to criticism: we have 
been told that the syssitia and cosmi in Crete correspond to the 
Lacedaemonian syssitia and ephors, but now we learn that while 
the organization of the Cretan syssitia is better than that of the 
Lacedaemonian, the Board of Cosmi is a less satisfactory insti- 
tution even than the ephorate. The sentence introduced by pev odv 
is repeated in 26, and then the answering 8¢ comes in 28. 

15. vépos, ‘a law’: see above on 1270 b 3. 

16. mpdrepov, c. 9. 1271 a 26-37. 

KoLvoTépws, SC. Ta Tay ovootriwy Eyer: ‘the syssitia are placed on a 
more public footing’: cp. c. 9. 1271 a 28, ee yap amd xowod paddov 
elvat tiv cvivodor, xabdmep év Kpnrn, and below 12724 20, dar’ éx 
xowov tpépecOa mdavras. Ephorus had already mentioned that the 
Cretan syssitia were maintained at the public expense (ap. Strab. 
p- 480)—rods 8 redeious év rois avocitios & Kadovow avdpeia cvaocireiv, 
érws tav lowy perdcyxouey Tois eirdpas of meverrepar Snuooia tpepdpevor 
(cp. Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 40 sq.)—but whether he also stated that this 
was otherwise in the Lacedaemonian State, we do not know. In 
Crete we see that the provision for the syssitia was put on a level 
with that for the worship of the gods and the public liturgies. 

17. ‘For from the whole of the agricultural produce and live 
stock raised on the public land and the tributes rendered by the 
serfs one part is assigned for the service of the gods and the dis- 
charge of the public liturgies, and the other for the syssitia.’ For 
the order of rav ywopevwr xaprav te cai Booxnpatwv éx trav dnpooiav, 
cp. de Part. An. 4. 10. 690 a 23, rd éxdeimov dorades ex rod modds: 4. 
1.676b 15, dua ras elpnyeévas airias mpdérepov. For ras xowas decroup- 
yias, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424. 23, rois 8€ mAovrovow els Tas owas 
Aeroupyias éxovgiay dracav dirotiiay éuroncwow. It would seem 
that the liturgies, elsewhere borne by rich men, were undertaken in 
Crete by the State. Compare Aristotle’s own arrangement as to 
the public land (4 (7). 10. 1330a 9 sqq.), which is not very dis- 
similar from the Cretan, though no provision is made for the 
liturgies, many of which he would be glad to abolish (8 (6). 5. 
1320 b 38q.). The scheme for the division of the produce adopted 
in Plato’s Laws 847 E is said to ‘approach near to that sanctioned 
by the Cretan law,’ but it is not easy to combine it with that 
described here. It is enough to say, with Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 
1. 288), of Dosiadas’ account (ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143) of the syssitia 
at Lyctus, that the system which prevailed at Lyctus seems to have 
been different from that which Aristotle here describes as obtaining 
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generally in Crete. The public land was evidently in part arable, 
in part pasture. Biicheler und Zitelmann (Das Recht von Gortyn, 
p. 138sqq.) infer from some provisions of the succession-law of 
Gortyna (col. 4. 31 sqq.), which reserve for the sons, where there 
are sons and daughters, the succession to houses in Gortyna itself and 
to cattle and sheep, no mention being made of land, that the citizens 
of Gortyna grazed their cattle and sheep on the public pastures, 
which consequently must have lain, in part at all events, near the 
city. If this was so, the Booxnpara here referred to would probably 
be private property. It is not quite clear from Aristotle’s language, 
whether the produce from the public lands and the dépau of the 
serfs were used for these purposes exclusively, no balance being 
left for others. The term pou applied to the contributions of the 
serfs indicates subjection, and probably conquest. These qdépoa 
would seem to have been due to the State: a rent would perhaps 
be payable to the owner of the land in addition. 

20. dot ék kowvod x.7.. If we understand this to mean that women 
and girls took part in the Cretan syssitia, it conflicts with Plato, 
Laws 780 E, as Oncken points out (Staatslehre des Aristoteles, 2. 
386 sq.), and also with c. 12. 1274 b 11, not to dwell on the name 
avdpeia. Probably all that is meant is that the share of produce 
given to each householder was sufficient to provide not only for the 
needs of himself and his sons at the public tables, but also for 
his wife and daughters at home. See Sus.?, Note 366. 

22. mpds S€ thy Sdtyoottiay x.7.A. ‘And for securing scantiness 
of fare, in the view that it is beneficial, the lawgiver has devised 
many contrivances.’ The transition from syssitia to éAvyoorria, and 
next to preventives of woAvrexvia, is, as we shall see, easy. ’QpeAtpov 
includes considerations both of health and morality. The aim of 
the Lacedaemonian lawgiver in studying the same thing is ex- 
plained in Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 5-6, Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 10, and 
[Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 13. Ephorus confirms Aristotle’s state- 
ment as to Crete (Strab. p. 480, cappdvas kai Aitds (Gow dracw). 
Epimenides the Cretan is, in fact, said (Plato, Laws 677 E) to 
have achieved by his ‘device’ (pnxavnua) what Hesiod divined 
before him : the reference no doubt is to the lines (Op. et Dies, 40)— 

Nymot, ovd€ toacw do@ mréov Huov tavtds, 

ovd’ daov é€v paddxn Te Kai dapodéAm péy’ Sverap. 
The pnxdvnya referred to by Plato may possibly be the famous @Arpos, 
‘of which a small quantity satisfied both hunger and thirst’: see 
Herodor. Fr. 19 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 33) and Hermipp. Callim. 
Fr. 18 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 40), together with Stallbaum’s 


——————— 
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note on Laws 677 E, and also the note of Mr. Purves (Selections 
from Plato, p. 376), to whose references may be added Plutarch de 
Facie in Orbe Lunae c. 25. 940 C, pvitaro perv ‘Holodos, eimav 
Ov8 écov ev pardxn te Kal dopodéAm péy’ Sveap, 

épyp 8 eupavay maptoyey ’Emmevidns, diddgas bre puxp@ wavtdraocw 7H 
iors tmexxavpate (wrupe Kal auvexer Td (ov, dv daov édaias péyebos 
AdBy, pydepsas Ere tpopis Seduevov. It is possible that Aristotle here 
includes the invention of Epimenides among the expedients which 
he ascribes to the Cretan lawgiver. At any rate, Crete seems to have 
given birth to, or derived from Egypt (Diod. 1. 82. 2), an idea which 
came to be widely diffused in Greece. The object of the original 
lawgiver probably was to make hardy soldiers of his Cretans (cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 43, where we are told that Cyrus, in the case of 
those whom he destined for slavery, émeyéAero Srrws pyre dorroe pyre 
dmoroi more éxowro éAevOepiov Evexa pedernudrwyv): it is hardly likely 
that he shared the mystical and ascetic tendency of Epimenides, 
still less that he found the virtues in a spare diet which Xenophon 
and others attributed to it. To them scanty food meant scanty 
mepirr@para, and scanty mepirrmpara meant freedom from disease : 
thus the Persians of the Cyropaedia owed it, we are told, to the scan- 
tiness of their food that they rarely needed to spit or to blow their 
noses (Cyrop. 1. 2.16: 8,8.8-g): cp. Plutarch de Sanitate Tuenda 
C. 14, padwora b€ tpodais Kexpnpevous euSpiOear Kal kpewdeow i rrouxidas, 
Odvyootreiv, Kai pndev Urodimey TEpiTT@paTos mAHOos ev TH TaHpate: SO 
too Dicaearchus ap. Porphyr. de Abstinentia 4. 2 (ed. Nauck, p. 158. 
14 sqq.: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 233-4), and Porphyry in the 
account of the Essenes which he gives on Josephus’ authority (de 
Abstin. 4. 13, p. 174. 21 sqq. ed. Nauck: Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift iber Frémmigkeit, p. 155). Compare also [Aristot.] Probl. 
1. 46. 865 a 1, Gre Tov voceiv airioy mepirrdpatos mAnOos, TovTo Be 
yiverat jvixa tpopns tmepBodr f mévov évdea: Theopomp. Fr. 57 
(Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr, 1. 286). Aristotle himself holds that luxuri- 
ous living accelerates puberty (Phys. 5. 6. 230b 1, avéqoeis al 
Trav taxv bu tpvpiy nBovrev), Thus the transition from édtyoorrla 
to checks on modvrexvia is easy. Aristotle’s dépos, however, is not 
yrioxpos, but cwppdvas cai Aevbepins .. . Civ (c. 6. 1265 a 29 sqq.: 
4 (7). 5» 1326 b 30 sqq.); he is for avoiding either extreme. 

23. xal mpds x.7.4. Cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 482, yapeiv per dua 
mavres avayka{ovra map’ atrois ol Kara rov abtov ypdvov éx ths Trav raidwy 
dyéAns éxxpiBévres, otx eis 8 Gyovra map’ éavrotis ras yapunbeioas 
mraidas, GA’ éradyv ion Siocxeiv ixavai dow ra mepi rods oixovs, and see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 223 sq., who refers to Heraclid. Pont. De 
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Rebuspubl. 3. 3 sé fin. (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 211). Aristotle 
approves the end (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1335 36-b 2), but not the means 
used in Crete, for though the discussion on this point is post- 
poned, his judgment is not doubtful. Contrast the law of the Lace-. 
daemonian State which encouraged zodvrexvia (c. 9. 1270b 1 sqq.). 

24. moinoas, Cp. éemoince, Cc. 12. 1274b 7. For movety in the 
sense of ‘constituere, sancire legibus, see Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
SV. 20: 

26. In place of 68¢€ Sus.?* following Lambinus reads 6%, but 
compare 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 8, dre 8 7 Tupavris Exe Kaka kai rd Tis 
Onpoxpatias kat ra ths ddvyapxias, pavepdr. 

28. Sé answers to pev odv, 12. 

29. yivovrat, ‘are elected’: cp. ywopuever, 36, and c. 9. 1270 b 8. 

30. cupddper mpds Thy mrodtTelav, ‘is of advantage in relation to 
the constitution’ (explained by BotAerar péverw Hv roditeiav, 33): 
cp. c. 6. 1265 b 25, cupdpepes mpds oixovopiay, and see Bon. Ind. 
719 @ 35 Sqq. 

35. wept dv x.t.A. The third of these criticisms, that relating to 
‘rule exercised without the check of law,’ reminds us of Aristotle’s 
remark ‘as to the Lacedaemonian Ephors (c. 9. 1270 b 28 sqq.), 
that they ‘judge without the check of law,’ while his first and 
second criticisms repeat those which he has passed on the Lace- 
daemonian Senators (c. 9. 1270b 38 sqq.), but to refer é» both 
to the Cosmi and to the Senators makes the sentence read awk- 
wardly, and it is more likely that Aristotle is here speaking of the 
Senators only, though he has not said of the Lacedaemonian 
Senators that they ‘rule without the check of law.’ For this 
expression, which is not quite the same as ‘judge without the 
check of law,’ cp. 3. 15. 1286a 12. Demosthenes (in Lept. 
c. 107) speaks of the Lacedaemonian Senator as Seondrns trav 
mo\\oav. We see that while the magistracy of the Cosmi is more 
defective than the Ephorate, the Cretan Senate may be character- 
ized in the same way as the Lacedaemonian. For ywoperar 36, 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 5, rovs ev rais dpyais ywopévous. 

40. ‘ De ovdev 71 v. Jacobs. ad Achill. Tat. p. 728’ (Géttl.). See, 
critical note. For the happy results which follow when office is 
not a source of gain, see 7 (5). 8. 1308b 31 sqq., and Isocr. 
Panath. § 145, who speaks of ra Anppata ra cidicpeva didocba rais 
apxais. ; 

41. domep. Cp. c. 9. 1269 b 38. 

méppw ye x.t.4. Aristotle probably regarded Persia or the Greek 
States of the mainland of Europe and Asia as the most likely 
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sources of corruption (cp. Hdt. 5. 51): the Greek islands were 
usually poor (Isocr. Paneg. § 132: cp. also Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 12, 
ola@a 3€ Syrov drt kat Baored’s 6 Mepoay ob vnaous GAX’ ifretpoy Kaprrov- 
pevos movavraros dvOpwreyv écriv). In cities like Athens corrupting 
agencies might no doubt be found within the State: cp. Aristot. 
Fragm. 371. 1540 a 17 sq. (Harpocr. s. v. dexd{wy), ApsororeAns & év 
*AOnvaiwy modireia “Avurévy gnaw xaradeigac 1d Sexafew ta Sixaornpia. 
Has Aristotle the passage before us (cp. also 1272 b 17) in his 
mind, when he says in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 24, o@{ovra 8 ai modireia 
ov pdvov dia TO réppw civar trav SiaPberpdvrwv, GAN’ éviore kai Bia Td eyyus? 
If so, he uses d:aP6eipew in a different sense from that in which he 
uses it in 1272 b 1. 

1. THs dpaptias taurys, i.e. the restriction of the offices of 1272b. 
Cosmus and Senator to certain families, notwithstanding the large- 
ness of their powers. 

2. of wohitixh GANA BuvacreutinH. Cp. 10, and 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
26, ras yap dy ein rovro mroderidy A vopoberikdy, 6 ye unde voptpov ear 5 ov 
vopipoy b& rd pat) pdvov Sixaiws GAG Kai ddixws dpyew, kpateiv 8 Eare kat 
py dixaiws. The remedy employed involves a resort to arbitrary 
measures on the part of a handful of powerful men quite out of 
character with a constitution governed by law: hence it is duva- 
orevrixn, for a duvacreia is the tyranny of a handful, as the rupavvis 
is the tyranny of one man and the extreme democracy the tyranny 
of the Many (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 31 sq.), and tyranny is least of all 
a constitution (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 29). See below on ro. 

4. abéréyv, ‘their colleagues themselves,’ whom one would least 
expect to do such a thing. 

éfeore S€ «.7.A. It would seem that not only might individual 
cosmi resign before the expiration of their term of office, but that 
the cosmi might resign in a body, thus leaving the State without 
cosmi. Apart from this, however, Aristotle objects to the magis- 
trate resigning in the midst of his term, for, as he says inc. 6. 
1271 a 11, det cal Bovddpuevov xai pi) Bovrdpevoy dpyew rov akiov ris 
apxjs. Possibly, however, resignation before the close of the official 
term was not usually allowed in Greece. It seems to have been 
allowed at Rome (Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht 1. 508 sqq.: 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. Magistratus, p. 724 a). 

6. Congreve, followed by Welldon, would read 8¢ in place of 87, 
but perhaps 87 is defensible (it is the reading of all the MSS. and 
the Vet. Int.). ‘As the present method leads to violence and 
other inconveniences, it is therefore better to regulate the matter 
by law.’ 
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7. o8 yap dopadts 6 kavdv. Cp. 3. 15. 1286a 178q.: Eth. 
Nic. 5. 10. 1134a 35: Hyperid. Or. Fun. col. 9. 23 sqq. (p. 63 
Blass), Aristotle may possibly here have in his mind a familiar 
line from the Peirithous of Euripides (Fr. 600 Nauck), which seems 
also to be present to his memory in 3. 16. 1287 b 6 sq.: 

Tpémos é€otl xpnords dadadéorepos vopov. 

8. 7d Tis dxoopias x.t.A., ‘the way the great men have of declaring 
an abeyance of the magistracy of the Cosmi’: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18, 
duvacrelay Tov emxeipnodvrov vewrepiCey. "“Axoopia is formed on the 
model of dvapyxia, ‘the abeyance of the archonship,’ Xen. Hell. 2. 
3. 1. I have retained in the text the reading of 1?, but not without 
much hesitation. I? read wavrwv d€ davdAdratoy rd THs dxoopias, hv 
kabiotaot modAakts Grav pr) Sikas Bovwvra Sovva trav dvvacrav. This 
is unintelligible without Coray’s slight emendation of of dy for drar, 
but with this it is certainly smoother Greek, though perhaps not 
more Aristotelian, than the reading of 1% But all the MSS. and 
also the Vet. Int. have érav. As to the reading of I1' rav duvacrayr, 


perhaps we rather expect to hear of dvvaroi than durvacra, notwith- - 


standing duvacrevrixn, 3. The Cretan constitution is not pro- 
nounced to be a duvacreia paddXor till 10, and even then is probably 
regarded rather as a virtual, than as an actual, duvaoreia. The 
mention of dvvdcrat no doubt makes the inference that the con- 
stitution is a duvaoreia easy: perhaps indeed it makes it too easy. 
For if Aristotle had already spoken of éuvdora, he would hardly 
need to draw the inference that the Cretan constitution approaches 
a duvacreia, as he does in 1272b 9 sq. We find a reference to 
dvvarot in Crete in the account of Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 483, 
ras & ayéhas ovvdyovow of émupavéctato taév taid@v cai dvvatwrarot. 
Cretan methods remind us of the ‘ liberum veto’ of Poland. They 
far transcend the turbulence of medieval Genoa (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, p. 211 E. T. Bohn). 

10. 0d modtteia, because a constitution is not compatible with 
these moments of surrender to the will of powerful individuals: cp. 
6 (4). 4. 12924 32, drov yap pi) vopor dpyovow, odk ore modurela, 
Intentionally or not, Aristotle negatives here the remark of the 
Athenian interlocutor of the Laws (712 E) to Cleinias the Cretan and 
Megillus the Lacedaemonian—évras yap, & dpiorot, modurevev per éxere” 
ds 8€ mvopdkapev viv, ovk eiot wodcreiat. A dvvacreia is thus described in 
Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5—réraprov & | ef80s dAvyapxias], Srav bmdpxn 6 re 
viv dexGev (i.e. Stay mais dvi marpds eicin), Kal dpxn pi) 6 vdpos add’ of 
dpxovtes* Kal €otw avtiorpodos arn év rais ddtyapxiais @omEp H Tupavvis 
€v Tals povapxiats Kai mepl hs TeAevraias elmapev Snpoxpatias év Tais Snpo- 
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kpariats* Kai kadovdar di) Ti rowavrny Odcyapxiav duvacreiav: cp. 6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30, drav S¢ Hdn woAd Urepreivwcr rais odcias Kal rais rovgurias, 
éyyis ) rovavrn Suvagreia povapyias eoriv, cal xiptoe yivovra ol avOpwmon 
GX’ otx 6 vdopos. Aristotle holds that the Cretan constitution is 
rather a dvvacreia than a constitution regulated by law, because, 
though in its ordinary course the magistrates are appointed by 
election, and the popular assembly possesses certain rights of a 
definite, though narrow, kind, and so far the constitution does not 
resemble a dvvagreia, it is subject to intervals of license, in which 
the will of a few powerful individuals overmasters all law. 

11. cidOacr Sé€ x.r.A. We see from the passages quoted in the 
preceding note that Aristotle regards a duvacreia as ‘near to. 
monarchy,’ and now we are told that the leading men form follow- 
ings for themselves by breaking up the demos and their friends 
into factions, and so set up a monarchy (cp. 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 8, 
Tay Tas dpioroKparixas BovAopévwry moveiv wodireias), just as Peisistratus 
did according to Herodotus (Hdt. 1. 59, és cracrafévrwy rev mapddov 
kal trav éx tod mediov ’AOnvaiwy , . . katappovnaas thy rupavvida, iPyeipe 
tpitny ordow). As to d&adapBavorres (‘ dividing into parties’), cp. 8 
(6). 5. 1320b 8, diadapBdvovras rods dmdpous, and 6 (4). 11. 1296a 
10, év 8€ rais puxpais padidy re diadraBew eis bv0 mavras «.7.A. With 
this picture of Cretan feuds compare Polyb. 4. 53. 5, éyyevouevns dé 
roripias €k trav tuxdvrer, drep Bos eati Kpnaiv, éotaviacay mpods rovs 
Gd ovs. 

13. 1d tovodrov, ‘the state of things just described.’ For the 
thought here expressed, cp. c. 11. 1272 b 30-33, where the absence 
of ordos and of any ripavvos is said to be onpetov modtreias ovvreray- 
pens, and Thuc. 1. 18. 1, ) yap Aaxedaipov . . . éml mrciorov dv topev 
xpdvoy aracidcaga, Guws €k madaorarov Kal evvounbn Kal ael arupav- 
veuTos hv. 

15. €or. 8 émxivduvos x.7.A. ‘A State in this condition’ (subject 
to intervals of non-existence) ‘is in peril, as’ (or ‘if’) ‘those who 
wish to attack it are also able to do so.’ Stahr, however, translates, 
‘lauft derselbe (Staat) Gefahr, jedem der ihn angreifen will und 
kann zur Beute zu werden,’ but in the absence of other instances 
of this use of émxivduvos with a genitive it is hardly safe to interpret 
the passage thus. 

17. eipnrar, 12724 41. 

odterat, sc. ) méds, for Aristotle seems to forget that he is 
speaking not of one State, but of the many States of Crete. 

gevnAacias plural, as usual. ‘ Distance has produced the effect 
of a law expelling foreigners.’ Hoeck (Kreta 3. 442 8qq.) illus- 
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trates the isolation of Crete, but also points out (p. 450 sqq.) that 
there are many indications that foreigners were not excluded from 
the island. He refers to Plato, Laws 848 A among other passages. 

18. kat may perhaps here mean ‘for instance,’ as occasionally 
elsewhere (e.g. in 1. 12. 1259 b 8). 

péver tots Kpynotv. ‘The perioeci stand firm in the Cretan 
States’ (not, I think, ‘ are faithful to the Cretans,’ as some translate, 
though the dative rots Kpnoiv probably implies some advantage to 
the Cretans from their attitude). Cp. 1272 a 26, dre de ra mepi ra 
ovogiria BeATLov Téraxrat Tois Kpnoly # Tois Adxwou, pavepdy, and 1270a 
37, Tois Srapriaras, and for peve, 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 35, pilav yap 7) duo 
i) Tpeis N€pas ov xaderoy peivat ToALTEVvopEevoUS OTwCoUr. 

19. ddiotavrar. Cp. Plato, Laws 777 B, yaderov 8) 7d xrjpa" 
epy@ yap modddkis emdédecxrat mept tas Meoonviwy avxvas eiwbvias amo- 
ordces yiyver Oat. 

oUre ydp x.t.A. apparently gives the reason why the Cretan 
perioeci do not revolt like the Helots; but Aristotle does not 
explain how external dominion leads to the revolt of serfs. Does 
he hint that it was the foreign empire of the Lacedaemonians that 
led to the liberation of Messenia by Thebes? Perhaps he only 
means that external dominion involves foreign war, which he has 
stated in c.g. 1269 b 5 to be one main reason for serf-revolts. ‘ Not 
only,’ we are told, ‘do they not possess any external dominion, but’ 
(ovre—re) ‘it is only lately that a foreign war’ (wéAepos Eevixds—cp. 
£evnhagias, 17—not, probably, ‘a mercenary war,’ for its being waged 
by mercenaries is not to the point) ‘has pas$ed over to the island’ 
(cp. Choerilus ap. Rhet. 3. 14. 14154 17, Oras ’Agias amd yains 
idOev €s Eipwomny médepos péeyas). Wars between one Cretan city and 
another, he has already said, did not lead to revolts of the serfs 
(c. 9. 1269a 408sqq.): indeed it would seem from the language 
of this passage—zepi 8€ rods Kpiras ovdev mw rowodtov cupBéBnxev— 
that even the ‘foreign war’ here referred to did not, though it 
manifested the weakness of their institutions. Whether Aristotle 
refers here to the operations of Phalaecus and his mercenaries 
in the island (345 B.c.), or to its subjugation by Agesilaus, 
brother of the Lacedaemonian king Agis III, in 333 B.c., is 
uncertain, but perhaps it is more probable that Phalaecus is 
referred to, for Aristotle is evidently speaking of the first intrusion 
of a foreign war into Crete. Though Phalaecus was ultimately 
foiled and slain before Cydonia, he had previously taken Lyctus. 

25. wepittas, ‘in a vein above the common.’ See note on 
12654 11. 
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pddiora 8 ga «.7.d., ‘but so far as the Carthaginian consti- 
tution can be said to resemble any other, it comes nearest in some 
points at least to the Laconian.’ Cp. civeyyis mos, 27. 

26. adrar ydp ai wodtretar tpets. For the order, which is quite 
regular, see note on 1269a 23. The Cretan constitution is now 
brought in, which had already been said to be the model on 
which the Lacedaemonian was framed. 

29. The older editors place a full stop after Kapyndoviwr (as do 
Bernays and Susemihl), whereas Bekker places only a comma 
there, thus making avrois, 30, refer to all three States. There is 
something to be said in favour of Bekker’s view, but on the whole 
I am inclined to think that Bern. and Sus. are right. If we 
place a full stop or colon after Kapyndoviwr, xai roAda 29 will take up 
madAd 25. 

30. onpetov Sé «.7.A. ‘And it is an indication of a constitution 
carefully framed with a definite aim that, possessing though it does 
its well-known popular element, Carthage remains faithful to the 
arrangements of its constitution.’ In most States the laws are not 
ouvreraypévot, but xvdqv Keipevor, 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5-9. The mean- 
ing of the word comes out clearly in 4 (7). 14. 1333b 7 sq.: 
8 (6). 1.131746: Metaph. A. 10. 1075a 18 sq. Schneider, fol- 
lowed by Bernays and others, would insert ed before ovvreraypeévns, 
but this is probably unnecessary: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 45, roice 
6 tporos éoti etraxros, rouréoos Kai Bios Evvréraxrat, Teraypevn trod- 
tea is a term used by Plato (Rep. 619 C)—in a different sense, 
however, for it seems*to be used in that passage of a constitution 


_ favourable to the formation of habits of virtuous action. With 


€xovoay (which 0? Vet. Int. have, though it is omitted in Ms P*), 
I supply ry rédw, which, as has been already noticed in the note 
on 1266b 1, is often omitted by Aristotle. Toév djyov, as in c. 12. 
12744 2, rov 8€ djpov Kxatraornoa, and 7 (5). 3. 13034 30, Td dyos: 
it was well-known that the citizen-body at Carthage comprised a 
mass of poor (cp. 7(5). 12. 1316b 5, where Carthage is even 
described as 8npoxparoupém, if the reading is right, and Plutarch, 
Praecepta Reipubl. Gerend. c. 3, where the character of the Cartha- 
ginian demos is sketched and contrasted with the character of the 
Athenian in a striking passage probably based on some earlier 
authority). For jos in the sense of ‘a popular element,’ cp. 
c. 12. 12744 2: Cc. 6. 1265b 39. For » ragis ris modcreias, cp. c. 
10. 1272a 4. The quiescence of the demos, it appears later 
(1273 b 21), is due to a fortunate accident rather than to the skill 
of the lawgiver. 
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32. ordow. The design of Hanno, however, is mentioned in 
7 (5). 7. 13074 5. 

kai, ‘at all’ (Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

tupavvov. Yet in 7 (5). 12. 1316a 34 a tyranny is said to have 
changed into an dpioroxparia at Carthage, if the reading is right. 
Perhaps Aristotle intends to confine his assertion to the duration 
of the dpeoroxparia, and does not reckon what preceded it. It is, 
we note, in this same twelfth chapter of the book on Revolutions 
(B. 7)—a chapter somewhat loosely hung on to the book and not 
impossibly later in date—that Carthage is referred to as Snuoxparov- 
peévn (1316 b 5). 

33. €xet S€ «.7.A. Some remarks on the Carthaginian con- 
stitution will be found in Appendix B. The word érapia is used in 
so many different senses that it is hardly possible to determine the 
exact nature of these ovaciria rév éraipiav at Carthage. Its most 
usual meaning is ‘a political club or association,’ but Aristotle would 
hardly compare gatherings of this nature with the Lacedaemonian 
Phiditia. ‘Erapia is used by Dosiadas in his description of the 
syssitia of Lyctus in much the same sense apparently as ovocirwov 
(cp. Athen. Deipn. p. 143, Siujpnvrac 8 of modirar mdvres Kal’ éraipias, 
kadovot dé ravras dvdpeia’ ty 7 emmeédevay Exet TOU gvorTiov yuv7), SO 
that ra ovociria tov éraipiay may here only mean ‘the common 
meals of the messes.’ One would suppose from the comparison 
of them with the Phiditia, that they must have comprised the whole 
citizen-body, and that they must have been designed, like them, to 
promote efficiency in war. 

36. ék Tav TUXdvTwY, Cp. €€ amdvTwy, C. 9. 1270b 26. 

38. kal BédAriov S€ «.7.X., ‘and it is also better that the kings 
(at Carthage) neither belong to one and the same family, nor 
that again an ordinary one; and that if the family from which 
they are taken is of marked excellence, they are appointed 
from it by election rather than by seniority.’ I have adopted 
the reading of II’, cara rd airé eivar yévos (xar’ avr pr. P*, xavravré 
pr. M8, xaravrd corr. M8, ‘per se’ Vet. Int.), but Susemihl’s 
reading, xa@’ avré «iva yévos (‘do not form a family apart’), has 
many claims to attention. The kar airs of P! and xaravrd of M8, 
however, may easily have originated in a miswriting of xara ravrd, 
the second ra being omitted, as often happens (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 
27, where xara raitas ras duapopds, which is probably the right 
reading, has undergone similar changes); and there is some 
roughness in the expression rots BaoNeis nab’ ard eivae yevos. 
Besides, no MS. gives xa6’ airé. There is also some awkward- 
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ness in the sequence of pndé (or pire, Sus.) rodro rd ruxdv, if we 
read xa’ airéd, for we shall have to translate—‘it is better that the 
kings do not form a family apart, nor this an ordinary one’: we 
seem to need ‘do not belong to’ instead of ‘do not form,’ but it is 
not easy to get this meaning from the words pire xaé’ airo 
«lvas yévos. And how can it be said that the kings form a whole 
family? On the other hand, it must be admitted that the use of 
card in xara rd abrd elvat yevos is nota common one. Kara with the 
acc., however, occasionally bears much the same meaning as év: 
thus xara tiv airiy Hduxiav, de Gen. An. I. 19. 727 §, is replaced 
by év rf air HAccig, de Gen. An. 1. 20. 728b 24. (The use of the 
phrase «iva xara is slightly different in 3. 4. 1276b 33, where 
aya6ov should perhaps be supplied.) Aristotle objects to a single 
family monopolizing two posts of such importance as the Lace- 
daemonian kingships: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 22 sqq. and 7. (5). 6. 
1305b 2sqq. Arrangements of this kind often led to ordas, 
especially when the favoured family was not one of conspicuous 
merit, and Aristotle does not seem to think that the Heracleidae of 
the Lacedaemonian State were so: hence the design of Lysander 
(7 (5). 7. 1306 b 31 sq.). We have in this passage pyre followed 
by pndé and re, much as we have prre—pndé—pnre in Plato, Gorg. 
500 B, pnre airos olov deiv mpos éué mraifew, pnd 6 re dv rixns mapa ta 
Soxovvra aroxpivov, pyr’ ad ra map €uov ovtws amodéxou ws taiforTos. 
On pyre—pndé, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 775. 2.d and Obs. 5 (where this 
passage from the Gorgias is quoted), and Ast, Lex. Plat. s. wv. 
pndé, ovd€. Mnéde following pyre ‘gives its clause an adversative 
. or emphatic force,’ ‘neither—nor yet’ (Jelf, ibid.). No change, 
therefore, is called for in pndé. As to the view here expressed by 
Aristotle, cp. Cic. de Rep. 2. 12. 24, quo quidem tempore novus 
ille populus (the Roman) vidit tamen id quod fugit Lacedaemo- 
nium Lycurgum, qui regem non deligendum duxit, si modo hoc in 
Lycurgi potestate potuit esse, sed habendum, qualiscunque is foret, 
qui modo esset Herculis stirpe generatus. Nostri illi etiam tum 
agrestes viderunt virtutem et sapientiam regalem, non progeniem, 
quaeri oportere. Herodotus (5. 39, 42) evidently bears no good- 
will to the rule of succession by which Cleomenes was preferred 
to Dorieus. 

41. e«dredeis, ‘insignificant in character’: Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) 
compares Rhet. 2. 15. 1390b 24, elolv of moddoi (ray edyevir) 
edrereis. 

2. 1a pév odv«.7.A. Aristotle here passes with pév ody from fact 1273 a. 
to criticism, as in c. 6. 1265a 10 and c. 10, 1272a 12, but he 
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continues to make the Carthaginian constitution the subject of his 
remarks, so that it hardly seems necessary to add (eé conj.) rois 
Kapxndoviocs either (with Thurot, Etudes p. 32) after paddov, 6, 
or (with Sus.) after mod:refas, 5. The Carthaginian and Cretan 
States, no less than the Lacedaemonian, are open to the charge 
of making military success and predominance their aim and 
thinking ra dyafa ra mepyaynra better than virtue. The same 
thing is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333b 5 sqq. of the lawgivers of all the 
best-constituted Hellenic States. Cp. also below, 1273a 37 sq- 
Tav émiripnOévroy adv must here mean ‘of the points open to 
censure’ (not ‘of the censures one might pass’): cp. Eth. Nic. 
3. 7. I114a 30, ai emiripaopevae rdy xaxiav. See note on 1271 b 18. 
Here the mapexSacers referred to are mapexBaceis ths dpiatns Todcrelas 
(cp. c. 9. 1269 a 31), as in 6 (4). 3. 1290a 24 Sqq., NOt mapexBdces 
tev opOav moXtrecav aS iN 3. 7. 

4. tov 8é, sc. éemiriunOevrovy av. The framers of ‘aristocratic’ 
constitutions are said in 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 7 sqq. often to give the 
rich too much power. 

mpds Thy bmé0eow «.7.d., ‘in relation to its aim of being an Aris- 
tocracy or Polity.’ For «ai = ‘or,’ see Bon. Ind. 357b 20sq._ It 
is possible, however, that kat ris modcre‘as is added (cp. 1. 9. 1257b 
9, TY XpnuatiotiKHy Kal THY KarndLKHv) to explain the sense in which 
the word dpioroxparia is used, for it might mean ‘the best con- 
stitution’ (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1). 

5. Sipov = dnuoxpariay, as (e.g.) in 6 (4). 3. 12904 16. 

6. paddov, ‘rather than in the opposite direction’ (cp. c. 7. 
1266a 36 and c. 9. 1270b 33). 

tod pev yap x.t.A. A deviation in a democratic direction is here 
noticed. Me (= ‘while’) is answered, I think, by & in 4 & dé 
eiopepwow. For the parenthesis ei d€ py «.r.A., Cp. C. 10. 12724 5. 
' 8. If mavres is read (which P? omits) after dpoyr@povdar, two 
explanations are possible: either mavres means ‘both authorities,’ 
as it frequently does in the style of Aristotle (Bon. Ind. 571 b 50 
sqq.), or absolute unanimity not only of the Suffetes but of the 
senators was required. The latter is improbable: Sus.? (Note 387) 
refers to Liv. 21. 3.sq.: 21. 9. 3-II. 2: 23.12 sqq. to disprove it. 
Aristotle most likely means by ‘are unanimous’ ‘are unanimous as 
to bringing or not bringing a given question before the popular 
assembly.’ Kai rovrwr, g, will then mean ‘over matters as to the 
reference of which to the popular assembly the kings and senators 
are not unanimous, as well as over those which they agree to refer 
to it.’ If, on the other hand, ‘are unanimous’ means ‘are agreed 
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on a measure,’ then cai rovrey will mean ‘over the measure which 
is the subject of that difference of opinion, as well as over matters 
voluntarily referred to the assembly in cases of unanimity. In 
either case the power possessed by the assembly was a very real 
and substantial one, though it would seem that it had not, like 
most popular assemblies in Greece (6 (4). 14), an absolute claim 
to have certain specified matters, such as questions of war, peace, 
alliance, and the like, referred to it. If the kings and the senate 
agreed not to refer a question to the assembly, they could effec- 
tually prevent this question coming before it Susemihl (Note 387) 
remarks that the Second Punic War was decided on by Suffetes 
and Senate alone, notwithstanding that the assembly had by that 
time (Polyb. 6. 51. 6) gained the chief voice in deliberation. 

9. &... dv eiopépwow obro,‘as to any matters brought by them 
before the assembly ’ (cp. elagopav, 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 14). See note 
on 1264 b 39. 

of Staxodcat povoy x.t.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 11134 7, dfAov be 
Touro Kal é€k Tay dpyaiwy modrea@y, ds “Opnpos euieiru’ of yap Bacreis & 
mpoéAowro ayvnyyeAdov Te Sypo. 

10. dmo8iSdacr. See note on 1265a 6. *Arodidéva often means 
‘dare id quod convenit vel par est’ (Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v.), as for 
instance in Plat. Polit. 295 A, dxpiBas évi éxdor@m 1d mpoojKoy aro- 
dcddvat. 

11. xpive, ‘to come to a decision of their own.’ The word 
used in Plut. Lycurg. c. 6 (Aristot. Fragm. 493. 1558 b 9 sqq.) to 
describe the powers of the Lacedaemonian assembly is émxpivas—rov 
8€ mAnOovs abpoa bevros eimeiv pev ovdevit yropuny trav Gdrwv édeiro, riv 8 
tnd tev yepdévrev Kal rav Baothéwy mporeOeicay émixpivat Kipios fv 6 Sipos. 
For the meaning of émxpiva, cp. Plato, Laws 768 A, éav 8€ pi 
duvnabov Kowwrnca Tis dporoyias adroit, tiv BovAny émixpivew aitaov thy 
aipeow éxarépov, and for that of «pivew, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113.4 
II, &« row BovAevoacba xpivavres, See note on 12724 II. 

12. 6wep. See note on 12724 11. 

év tais érépais modtreiats, i.e. the Lacedaemonian and Cretan. 

13. ras mevrapyias. As dexapyiae = ‘decemviratus’ (cp. Xen. 
Hell. 3. 4. 2), SO mevrapyias = ‘ quinqueviratus’ (Kluge, Aristoteles 
de politia Carthaginiensium, p. 121-2). Nothing is known about 
these bodies of five magistrates. On self-election as an oligarchical 
feature, cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 1 sqq.: it is so only if eligibility is 
confined to a few. 


16. melova dpxew xpdvov trav GdAwv. So ddrryoxpdmo: dpxai are a 
sign of democracy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24). Tév dddwy is translated 
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by Bern. ‘ als die Mitglieder anderer Behérden,’ and by Mr. Welldon 
‘than any other board of officers,’ but Sus. translates ‘than all 
other magistrates,’ and, I incline to think, rightly. 

éfehnuOdres, ‘after exit from office. Kluge compares es ras 
dpxas Badifew, 2. 7. 1266 b 24: cp. also eds ras dpyas maprevat, 7 (5). 
S$. 13903 4.17, 

17. 15 8€ Gplobous kat ph KAnpwrds, sc. efva. Here Aristotle 
notices one or two points which might seem to be deviations in an 
oligarchical direction, but are not. The payment of magistrates is 
democratic (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35-38), but the non-payment of them 
is compatible with aristocracy as well as with oligarchy. The same 
may be said of appointment by election, not by lot (cp. 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 7-13, 32-33, etc.). No deviation from the aristocratic 
indOeors of the constitution is involved in these arrangements. 

19. kai Td Tas Sikas x.7.A. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian 
States had this feature of judicial procedure in common, that in 
them all suits came before magistrates of the State for adjudication, 
not before the citizen-body (3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.). In the latter 
State, however, each magistracy had its own exclusive field of 
judicial competence, so that a very small number of persons 
possessed the right of dealing with this or that offence—of in- 
flicting, for instance, the punishment of death or exile (6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 33, where this is noted as an oligarchical feature of the 
constitution)—whereas at Carthage this was not so: all magis- 
tracies were competent to try any suit—whether severally or in 
combination, we do not learn. We are left to guess why this 
arrangement is more suitable to an aristocracy than the other, 
just as in 4 (7). 11. 1330b 20 we are not told why a plurality 
of ‘strong places’ in a city is suitable to an aristocracy; but the 
reason may perhaps be that under the Carthaginian system less is 
left to the decision of a very few, for it must be remembered that an 
dapiotoxparia takes account of éAevOepia (or Sjpos) as well as of wealth 
and virtue (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 148q.: 6 (4). 8. 1294a 19-25). Or 
possibly the Carthaginian system may be regarded as more suitable 
to an aristocracy, because it assumes and implies a greater diffusion 
of virtue among the holders of magistracies than the other. 

- 21. For wapexBaivew followed by a genitive, see Bon. Ind. 568a 

27 Sqq. 

22. Sidvoray here = dd€av, Bon. Ind. 186 b 4 sqq. 

23. guvSokel, i.e. approves itself not only to the Carthaginian 
constitution but also to the mass of men. Cp. Plato, Laws 763 D, 
Sei 51 Kai rovrovs Syvatovs re eivat kai cxoAd{ovras Tay Koway emipedcioOa, 
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and see the criticisms which Aristotle passes on the Laws in c. 6. 
1266 a 12 sqq. 

25. xah@s probably qualifies both dpyew and cyoddfew: cp. 
4 (7). 5» 1326 b 30, wAnOee 8€ Kai peyBer rocavrny Sore dvwacda rods 
oixouvras (iv axoddlovras édevbepiws dua kai awppdvws, Kadas cxoddfew 
is a condition of xcadas dpyev. 

28. xai, ‘among others,’ ‘for example’: cp. 4 (7). 12. 1331 4 31, 
olay cal mept Gerradiav dvopdfovow: 4 (7). I. 1323b 26: 1. 12. 
1259 b 8. 

29. eis 800 tadra Bdéwovres. In 35 (cp. c. 12. 1274b 21) we 
have Adérew used with mpdés: for Brérew with «ls, see Bon. Ind. 
138 a 51 Sqq. 

80. tas peyiotas. ‘Apyds is omitted, though it is some time 
since even dpyxovres were referred to (24); but no one will be at 
a loss to supply the missing word, so it drops out. 

81. dpdprnpa vopobdrou, ‘a lawgiver’s error’: cp. 3. 4. 12774 
20, ws otedy twa dpyovros maideiay, Lawgivers are regarded as 
responsible, if what ought to be attended to at the outset (é€ 
dpxis, Cp. Cc. 9. 1269b 39) is not attended to. Here Aristotle 
traces back the practice of the Carthaginians in paying regard to 
wealth as well as excellence, when they elect magistrates, to an 
omission on the part of the lawgiver or founder of the State (cp. c. 
g. 12704 18, rovro 8€ kai dia T&v vopwv téraxra davdws), who ought 
to have done what Aristotle himself does in constructing his best 
State (4 (7). 9.1329 a 17 sqq.), and secured evwopia to the best men 
of the State. Cp. Isocr. Busir. § 18, ére 8€ 7d pndeva (rdv payipwr) 
tay dvaykalwy anopoivta T&Y KoWway MpooTayparwy dpyedeiv. 

35. «i 8é x.7.X., i.e. but if it is right to look to wealth as well as 
to virtue in electing to offices, it is not right or necessary to go to 
the extreme of making the greatest offices in the State purchase- 
able; yet there is a law at Carthage to this effect. For the fact, 
cp. Polyb. 6. 56. 4, mapa pev Kapyndovins dapa avepas diddvres AayBd- 
vovat ras dpxas. Plato perhaps was thinking of Carthage, when he 
speaks (Rep. 544 D) of dmrai Baoweiat, 

xdpw oxodjs. ‘Xdpw plerumque ipsi nomini postponitur; ali- 
quoties antepositum legitur,’ Bon. Ind. 846a 42. 

37. évripov yap «7.4. The phrase évrimov mouiv recurs in 3. 15. 
1286 b 14, éwei 8€ xeipous yryvépevoe éxpnuari{ovto amd rev Koway, évrei- 
bev robev etAoyov yevér Ou ras ddAvyapxlas* Evtipov yap éroingay tiv movTov. 
Cp. also Plato, Rep. 550 E sqq. referred to by Giph., and 554 B. 

38. thy wédkw Sdnv. Compare the use of this phrase in c. 5 
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1264 b 16 sqq., in 3. 13. 1283 b 40, where it seems to be explained 
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by rav moktrévy 41, and in 2. 9. 1269b 19, where it includes not 
only the citizens, but also the women of the citizen class. 

39. dt 8 Gy «7.4. Susemihl reads yap, though all the MSS. as 
well as Vet. Int. have 8¢. Aé seems to be quite in place here, for 
the sentence which it introduces does not appear to be added in 
proof of that which precedes (éripov yap—roxpnparov), in which 
no reference is made to 16 xipov. Aristotle’s meaning probably 
is—‘the law makes wealth to be esteemed more than virtue, and 
renders the whole city fond of money, and those who purchase 
these high offices will come to prize above all other things the 
wealth by which they are won, yet what the possessors of supreme 
authority prize most will be most prized by the other citizens also.’ 
We read already in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 5, droiot ries yap dy of 
TMpoorara @ot, Towovror Kai of tm avtovs ws em TO TOAD ylyvovra, and 
the same thing is said by Isocrates (ad Nicocl. § 31, 1d ris médews 
Ans 740s dpoodra trois apxyovow: cp. Areopag. § 22: Nicocl. § EVAR 
Cp. also Plato, Laws 711 B sqq. 

41. tovtTo.s = ry TovTwy, just as in the passage quoted in the last 
note from Isocr. ad Nicocl. rots dpyovow = r@ trav dpxdrrav (see 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 781d. Obs. 2). Tovros refers to 1d xipeov: for the 
plural, cp. 1273 a 11, xvptor, which refers to 76 Syym, 10. We are 
reminded of Plato, Laws 711 C, cat mas oldpeOa tayd Evvaxodovdnoew 
Tovs GdXous ToXiras TO Tiv Toavtny TELOw Kal dua Biav eiAnhédre ; 

1. obx oidv te BeBaiws dptotoKpatetobar thy modttelav. So I’: 
ovx oldy 7 elvat BeBaiws apioroxparikny moditetav, 117, With dpioro- 
kpareicOa We expect wédw rather than odcreiav, but it may possibly 
be right to supply tiv rev Aaxedatpovioy (rodireiav) with dypoxpareicbat 
in 2. 6. 1265 b 35-38 (see note on this passage). Perhaps on 
the whole it is probable that the reading of I? is the original 
reading, and that of 1? the result of an attempt on the part of 
some one or other (possibly Aristotle himself, though that is not 
very likely) to soften the harshness of dpictoxpareioOa. As to the 
thought, we must bear the passage before us in mind when we are 
told in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq., that an dproroxparia will pay regard 
tO mAovros, apern, and Ojos. It will not be durable, if it does not 
honour virtue most. Compare the passages referred to above on 
37, and also 7 (5). 12. 1316b 5sqq. Aristotle seems to have 
thought it likely that the Carthaginian dpioroxparia would ultimately 
pass into an oligarchy. 

€0(LecOar 8 edNoyov x... This is a further objection. Not only 
does this law lead the citizens to count wealth more precious than 
virtue, and thus tend to imperil the aristocratic character of the 
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constitution, but the purchasers of these great offices will probably 
learn by degrees to seek to replace the money spent in their 
purchase by dishonest gains. 

3. ef wévyns pev Gv... nepSaivew. And this is the view implied 
by the law making these offices purchaseable (cp. 1273 a 24 q.). 
After gavAdrepos 8 dy we should supply, with Bernays, ‘like those 
purchasers of office.’ The argument is an argumentum ad hominem 
addressed to the lawgiver or the supporters of this law. 

5. 8&6 «.7.4. This amounts to saying—‘ therefore the émecxeis 
should be put in a position to rule’: evropia should be secured to 
them. And then, in the next sentence, Aristotle goes on—‘ but 
even if the lawgiver neglected to secure a sufficiency of means to 
the best men both in and out of office, still it is better that he 
should provide for their leisure when in office.’ As to rovrovus, 5, 
see note on 1260b 35 and Bon. Ind. 546a 47. For mpoeiro, 
Liddell and Scott (s. v.) compare 7 (5). 7. 1307b 4: see also 
Bon. Ind. 638 b 54 sqq. 

9. Swep «.t.A. M. Yriarte says of the Venetian system of govern- 
ment (Vie d’un Patricien de Venise, p. 95)—‘il permet le cumul 
de plusieurs fonctions, et Je permet 4 un tel point qu'il n’est pas 
rare de voir un Sénateur occuper en méme temps jusqu’d cing 
ou six postes trés-importants dans I’Etat.’ See also Dr. Arnold, 
History of Rome 2. 550, note 6. We learn from Pol. 7 (5). ro. 
1310 b 22, that some of the earlier tyrannies owed their origin to 
the practice adopted by certain oligarchies of entrusting the most 
important magistracies to a single holder. 

ll. mpootdtrew. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 7 sq. 

12. Swou ph pixpd mddts. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 12994 348qq. and 
8 (6). 8. 1321 b 8 sqq. 

mokitikwtepov here seems to be taken by Bonitz (Ind. 614a 
30-39, b 10-24) in a similar sense to that which it bears in 
6 (4). 9. 12944 41, Kowdr 8é Kal péoov rovTwy auddrepa taira, id Kal 
modcrixdy, pépixrar yap é€ dydow: i.e. in a sense contrasted with 
8npoxparixdy, ddcyapxixdv etc., ‘aptum ad moderatum quoddam im- 
perium populare.’ But must it not be used here in some sense in 
which xai xé\\vov—Oarrov can serve as a justification of it? Its 
meaning is probably ‘more statesmanlike,’ ‘more agreeable to 
political science,’ as in 4 (7). 2.1324 b 26 (cp. épyov rov modirixod, 24) 
and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35. Cp. also Demosth. de Falsa Legatione 
§ 114 Shilleto (p. 373), xairoe ray oxnewv tovrwy oddepia dori modirixi 
ovde dixaia, where Shilleto translates ‘one which you would take 
from a statesman.’ 
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18. xowédtepdy te yap «.7.A. ‘For it is fairer to all, as we said’ 
(the reference probably is to 2. 2. 1261b 1 sqq.), ‘and work of 
one and the same kind, whatever it is (ékacrov), is done better 
and more quickly.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 370 C, é« 6) rovrwy meio rte 
€xaota ‘yiyverat kal kaddvov Kal pdov, Grav cis év kara iow Kal ev Kaip@ 
oxody Tov Gov ayov mparrn, and Aristot. Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 3 sqq. 
For xowdrepov, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1430 4 I, kal ipeis b€, dy ivas 
Kal Kow@s mpds adtovs mpoopepwpeba, rodtv xpdvoy THY TULpayiay pvdd- 
Eoperv, where xowés is conjoined with tows (see Liddell and Scott s. v. 
ivos, ii. 3) and opposed to mAcovextixds, 1429 b 38. “Exacroy tev aitav 
seems = év épyov, 1273 b g, €. g. TO oxvToropety as distinguished from 
a combination of aideiv kai oxuroropeiv: cp. Isocr. Busir. § 16, dravras 
d€ rods dpiOuovs mepitaBav ef dv aprot ay tis Ta Kowa Stoinoerev, ael Tois 
avtois Tas avras mpdgers perayerpiCerOa mpocérager, eidas rods pev peta- 
Baddopévous tas épyacias ovd€ mpos Ev Ta Epywy axpiBas €xovras, Tovs 
emt tals av’tais mpaeot ouvex@s Siapevorras eis trepBodnv Exacrov arore- 
Aodvvras, and Nicocl. § 18, of & det rots avrois émeotarotvtes K.t.A. Yet 
there is much to be said for Bernays’ conjecture of rév €pyev in 
place of trav airév. Has Cicero this passage in his memory when he 
writes to Atticus (13. 10. 2)—Ad Dolabellam, ut scribis, ita puto 
faciendum, xowvdrepa quaedam et moditexmtepa? We perhaps find 
an echo of it in Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta c. 15. 812 D, od 
yap pdvov rns Suvayews eis wodXovs diaveperOar Soxovons, frrov evoxdet 
tov POovov 7d péycbos, GANG kal TA TOY XpeLov emiTeeirar paddor. 

15. todo, i.e. the advantage of a diffusion of dpyn. It is not 
quite certain whether emi ray modepixdy kal tov vavtiKey means ‘in 
military~and naval affairs’ or ‘in affairs of war and in maritime 
affairs. I rather incline to the former view. In fleets and 
armies almost every one may be said both to rule and to be 
ruled, for each has a superior at the same time as he commands 
inferiors. ‘There were m the Lacedaemonian army even enomo- 
tarchs, i.e. leaders of 30 or 40 men, and very possibly commanders 
on even a smaller scale. Lord Napier of Magdala remarks ( Z7mes, 
July 25,1885), that ‘the command even of a small body of soldiers 
involves ... the exercise both of subordinate discipline and of 
discipline in command.’ In civic life 4 share of ruling and being 
ruled is secured in a different way—by alternation (2. 2. 1261 b 
I sqq.)—but the result is the same. 

17. 81a mévrwv Scekndrvbe. This phrase recurs in 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 
17 and 6 (4). 15. 1300a 26, where,however it is used of office, 
not of ruling and being ruled. 

18. édvyapxixfs, and hence exposed to much danger of being 
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upset (7 (5). 12. 1315 b 11: 7 (5). 1. 13024 4 Sqq.: compare the 
transition in c. 6. 1266 a 11 sqq. from éAryapyixdy, 12, to émxivduvoy, 
27). As oligarchies rest on wealth, the remedy employed at 
Carthage (that of enrichment) was an excellent one, for it brought 
fresh blood into the ruling class, or at all events made the people 
less hostile. See on this subject 8 (6). 5. 13204 35-b 16, rexvac- 
téov obv draws dv eimopia yévoiro xpémos x.r.A. Ischomachus (Xen. 
Oecon. 14. 4 sqq.) contrasts the laws of Draco and Solon, which 
punish those who do wrong, with the ‘ royal laws’ (i.e. those of 
kings, or perhaps those of the king of Persia—see Holden, Oeco- 
nomicus, p. 217), which enrich those who do right, and says that 
in his management of his slaves he employs both methods, and that 
further, when he finds slaves anxious to be commended by him, 
rovras Homep édevbépas fdn xpa@pua, ov povoy mrovri{wy GAdd kal Tipav 
as kadovs re ayabovs. See also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 22. 

eéxedyoua, sc. rév xivduvoy (Coray). Bernays, ingeniously enough, 
would insert (e conj.) ordow after dpiora, but it is doubtful whether 
anything has dropped out. Aristotle often omits a word where it 
will be readily supplied. See note on 1266b 1, and cp. 5 (8). 5. 
1340 b 17, where mpéds ryv Wuxnv is left to be supplied by the reader. 
We find éxpevyew, however, used absolutely now and then, and 
dcapevyew is frequently thus used (e. g. in Hdt. 1. 10). 

19. to mdoutetv. So all MSS. To mAourifew (Schn.) would 
certainly be much simpler, but perhaps 1@ mdovreiv (which 
Bernays leaves unaltered) is defensible. UAovreiv means ‘to 
become rich’ as well as ‘to be rich,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20, and 
Menand. Kédag, Fr. 6 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 154), ovdeis 
émhovtnoey taxéws Sixaos Sv: thus t@ mdoureiv may here be trans- 
lated ‘by becoming rich,’ ‘by enrichment.’ Members of the 
demos became rich and contented through being despatched to the 
cities dependent on Carthage in some capacity the exact nature of 
which is uncertain (as officials, if we follow Susemihl—as colonists, if 
we follow Grote, History of Greece 10. 545): cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320b 4, 
rowvrov 8€ twa tpdmov Kapynddmot modcrevdpevor idov Kéexrnvras tov djpov* 
dei yap twas éxréurovres Tod Sypou mpos ras mepioxidus trovovow edndpovs. 
See Sus.*, Note 398, who explains the ‘cities’ here mentioned to be 
cities of the agricultural section of the indigenous Libyans subject 
to Carthage, as distinguished on the one hand from Phoenician 
cities ruled by her and on the other from pastoral Libyan tribes. 

émi tas wéders. In 1320b 4 sqq. (quoted in the last note) éxméu- 
nev is used with mpés. ‘Eni perhaps implies that they were sent out 
to rule the cities: cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 20, rovrwy Zevoxdéa pév cal 
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Gop Eragev én rods inméas x.t.A. “Exméumew is used of sending out 
Officials in c. 9. 1271 a 24, but it is also commonly used of colon- 
ists (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). For ras médes, ‘ the cities depen- 
dent on Carthage,’ compare the use of dé réy rédewv in Xen. Hell. 
3. 4. 20 and of év rais médeow in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 14. 

21. adda «.7t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 and 4 (7). 13. 13324 
28 sq. 

toutit. Aristotle would seem, if we may judge from the Index 
Aristotelicus, to use otrooi but rarely. For the contrast between 
ruxns épyov and &a tov vopobérny, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 29 sqq., and 
for dia rdv vopoderny, see above on 1270b 19. 

23. pdppaxov ... THs Houxias. Compare the use of dkos in 7 
(5). 5. 1305 a 32 Sq. 

25. Kpyntixjs. For the omission of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 44 sqq. and Vahlen, Beitr. zu d. Poet. 4. 409. 

Sixaiws surprises us, but still the Cretan constitution had its 
merits. 

27. Tév 8€ «.7.4. Looking to the programme of the Second 
Book which we find in its opening chapter, we might well expect 
it to close with the review of the Carthaginian constitution. We 
are there prepared for a review of the constitutions subsisting 
in reputedly well-governed States and of schemes of constitution 
put forth by individuals and generally well thought of ; but now 
Aristotle speaks as if he had promised a review of of dmodnvdpevos 
mept modtreias, divides them into two classes, those who had not 
taken an active part in politics and those who had, and calls to 
mind that he has not yet spoken of anyone except Lycurgus 
belonging to the latter class. He will now, we gather, enter on 
a review, not of existing constitutions or of schemes of consti- 
tution, but of lawgivers who had played a part in politics. 
It is no doubt true that, as Aristotle ranks Solon among the best 
lawgivers in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sqq., we look for a criticism of 
the Solonian constitution from him, and that this constitution, 
having passed away and given place to another, is not in strictness 
included in either of the two classes of constitution marked out 
for treatment in the first chapter of the Second Book. Still there is 
some awkwardness about this addition to the programme, and the 








purpose of the aoenr indication of what is good and useful in 
the constitutions reviewed and the revelation of their general inade- 
quacy (2-1-1266 32=35)—seems to be but little served by the in- 


uiries of this concluding chapter, The more valuable portion of it 
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nature of his legislation than criticises it, and the remainder is little 
more than a collection of jottings. The notice of Solon’s legislation, 
though possibly incomplete, seems to be Aristotelian, but it may 
have been tacked on by some later hand to the notice of the Car- 
thaginian constitution, and the authenticity of the rest of the chapter 
in its present shape is very questionable. See note on 12744 22. 
35. Xédwva 8 Evor x.r.A. This approval is mentioned because 
good repute confers a claim to notice (c. 1.1260 b 32). Plato had 
already said in Rep. 599 E, oe 8€ ris alriara: modus vopoberny ayabdy 
yeyovévat kal odhas apeAnxévac; Xapwvdav pév yap “IraXia kcal Sixedia, 
kat nyeis ToAwva. Aristotle himself ranks Solon among the ‘best 
lawgivers’ (see above on 27). It is not clear whether Isocrates is 
referred to among these émo, though he was an eulogist of Solon 
and of the marpios dnpoxparia (cp. Areopag. §§ 16-17, 26-27, 37: de 
Antid. § 232). They regarded Solon as the destroyer of an ex- 
treme oligarchy, on the ruins of which he constructed the marpios 
dnpoxparia, a wisely mixed constitution: they took him to have 
founded the Areopagus, to have introduced the system of filling 
magistracies by election, and to have created the popular dicastery, 
thus as it were equipping the State with a complete set of new 
institutions. ‘ Most writers, says Plutarch (Solon c. 19), ‘made 
Solon the author of the Areopagus’: Plutarch himself, however, 
doubts the fact for the reason he there mentions. To this view of 
Solon’s work Aristotle objects; he says that Solon would seem 
to have found the council of the Areopagus and the system of 
filling the magistracies by election already established, and that 
he was only so far responsible in relation to those matters that 
he left them as he found them, whereas he did. institute the 
popular element in the constitution by founding the popular 
dicasteries. He appeals in support of his contention to the opinion 
of a second set of critics, who made Solon responsible for the 
existing extreme democracy. They complained that so far from 
being the author of a mixed constitution, he overpowered the oligar- 
chical element of the constitution by the democratic, inasmuch as 
he gave supreme power to the popular dicastery. Arméd with 
this judicial authority, the people became masters of the State; 
one statesman after another had to play into their hands, and 
so the extreme democracy gradually came into being. Aristotle, 
however, holds that these inquirers ascribed to Solon’s institution 
of popular dicasteries consequences which would not have resulted 
from it, if it had not been for accidental circumstances. Solon 
was far from intending to found an- extreme democracy; he 
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gave, in fact, only a modicum of power to the people—enough 
to content them and no more—and reserved office for the better- 
to-do classes. On the other hand, he was not the contriver of 
an elaborate mixed constitution, but rather the founder of the be- 
ginnings of popular liberty; still less was he the undoer of the 
power of the Few. He left, office in their hands, and gave the 
people only just enough power to make the holders of office govern 
well (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27-1319 a 6). That Aristotle approved of 
Solon’s legislation is evident from 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sq.: 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 27 sqq.: 3. 11. 1281 b 21-1282 41. 

39. pigavta Kah@s Thy modttetav K.7.A. These critics appear to have 
thought that a good mixed constitution should include oligarchical, 
aristocratical, and popular elements: compare the view referred to 
in c. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq. Aristotle may perhaps have regarded the 
Areopagus as an oligarchical rather than an aristocratic institution 
(7 (5). 4. 13044 20: cp. 6 (4). 3. 12904 27), but he would hardly 
agree that election to office, unless it is kar’ dperny, is an aristo- 
cratic feature (cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 7 sqq.), or think that the mere 
admissibility of all citizens to serve on the dicasteries, without the 
accompaniment of pay to the poor for serving, is a large step in 
the democratic direction. 

41. Here, as it seems to me, Aristotle’s statement of his own 
opinion begins. 

2. tov S¢ Sijpov Katacrioa K.t.A., ‘set up the demos’ (gave a 
place in the constitution to the demos) ‘by enacting that all the 
citizens should be admitted to sit on the dicasteries.’ Aristotle uses 
the same words—karadioa, caracrjoa.—as had been used by the 
critics to whom he refers, in order to bring out clearly the difference 
of his own view. Solon is here so far connected with the dicas- 
teries that he is said to have provided that neebeey of them 
should be open to all citizens. 

5. Gowep tupdvvw tod Shpw xaprLspevor. An indication of the 
TeXeuTaia Snpoxparia : cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 II, pdvapxos yap 6 dipos 
yiverar k.t.A.: 7 (5). II. 1313 b 38: 8 (6). 5. 13204 4 Sq. 

6. thy viv Snpoxpatiav. Cp. 10, where this expression is 
repeated. It is implied that the Athenian democracy was in the 
writer’s time a democracy of an advanced kind—perhaps a reAevraia 
Sdnpoxparia, The passage is noticeable, because Aristotle commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in connexion with his censures of 


extreme democracy. Some have doubted its genuineness because 


of its unwonted outspokenness. 
8. ’Epuddtns ... kal Mepixdfjs, cp. Plutarch, Praecepta Reip. 
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Gerend. c. 15. 812 D, és Tepexdijs Mevinr@ pév éexpijro mpds ras orparn- 
vias, 8° “Equddrov 8é ri €& ’Apelov mayou Bovdjy érameivace, bia de 
Xapivou rd rata Meyapéwy exipoce Whpiopa, Adurova 8€ Goupioy olxorhy 
ébirepev. 

10. aigwv. Cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 b 21, ols KrecoOévns "AOnvnow éxpn- 
caro Bovddpevos alfjaoa tiv Snpoxpariay. 

12, amd oupmrdpatos. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306b 6. 

Tis vavapxias, a rare word, apparently, in the sense in which it is 
here used. 

13. év tots Mnbixois. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 13044 20, olov » ev ‘Apeip 
may Bovdn eidoxipnoaca év trois Mndixois edofe ouvroyvwrépay mood 
Tv moditeav, Kat mad 6 vautuxds dxAos yevdpevos aitios ths mept 
Zadapiva viens Kal dua ravtns tis Hyepovias dia thy Kata Oddarray 
Sivapww rhv Snpoxpariav loxuporépay éroinaev: Isocr. de Antid. § 316 sq.: 
Plato, Laws 707, and also 708 E, uedAov A€yewv, ws ovdeis more av- 
Oparwv ovdév vopoberei, rvxae b€ Kai Evpsbopal mavroia minrovoa mav- 
Toiws yomoGerovct Ta mavta Hiv” i) yap moAepds tts Bragdpevos averpewe 
moXtrelas Kal petéBare vdpous x.T.A. 

14. Snpaywyods davdous. Probably those alluded to by Isocrates, 
de Antidosi §§ 316-7, a passage which Aristotle evidently has in 
his mind here. Aristotle had a good opinion of the antagonist of 
Pericles, Thucydides son of Melesias (Plutarch, Nicias c. 2), but 


_ would hardly have applied this expression to Pericles, even for 


the sake of contradicting Isocrates, who calls him 8ypaywyds ayabds 
(de Antid. § 234). 

15. émwei Iodwv ye x.7.A. Cp Solon, Fragm. 5 (Bergk), and Pol. 
3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq. It would_seem, however, from 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 21 sqq., that ee ee 
and Plato in the Laws, though” hé~ allows 
share in judicial and deliberative functions, reserves the review of 
the conduct of magistrates in office for his great college of the 
priests of Apollo. . 

16. dro&i8dvar. See note on 12734 10, drodiddacr rH Snye. 

17. pndé yap rodrou «.7.A4. Cp. Plato, Laws 767 E-768 B, and 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320a 14 sqq. 

18. dpxds, here as in 6 (4). 14.1298 a 1-3 (contrast 3.1. 1275 a 
23-29) distinguished from 1d dudfov. Cp. 3. 4. 1277 b 1, 8 map’ 
éviows ob pereiyov of Snuwoupyot rd madady dpyav, mplv Sppov yevérba 
rév érxarov, where Athens may be among the States referred to, 









for, as Schémann says (Gr. Alterth. 1. 342), ‘it is clear that as the __ 


three upper classes of the -Solonian- Constitution wereteimied in 
relation to the amount of their landed property, all those who 
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owned _ no land must se been placed in the aa even when 
Well endowed with other - rchonship was 





probably confined to the aa class (Plut. eae C1), 


19. ék tav TEVTAKOTLOMEDS (Ya k.t.A. Diels (Uber die Berliner 


Fragmente der ’A@nvaiov Todurela des Aristoteles, p. 33. 3) regards 
12744 Ig—2I as an interpolation, and if with Susemihl we regard 
all that follows vopoééra d¢, 22, as spurious, there is something to be 
said for rejecting é« rév mevraxoctopedipvov—perjv, 2.1, also. These 
words, however, seem to be added to justify and enforce rév yrwpipev 
kal tév ednépwv, and to show that Solon not only confined office to 
well-to-do men, but did so by the requirement of a property qualifi- 
cation (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30, dpyew dé ras peyioras aiperovs kat dd 
TiuneaTov ... 7) kal dd Tiunpdrav pev pndepiav, GddAd Tods Suvapévous). 

20. tpirou té\ous probably means ‘third in mention’ (cp. c. 6. 
1264 b 33: c. 11. 1272b 28), not necessarily ‘third in point of 
dignity.’ Susemihl brackets (though doubtfully) these two words 
as spurious, but réAovs seems to be needed for 16 réraprov, 21. 

21. ois x.r.4. The fact was mentioned by Aristotle in the ’Aéy- 
vaiwv Todtreia also (Aristot. Fragm. 350. 1537 a 20 sqq.). 

22. vopobdrar Sé éyévovto k.t.A. The review of Solon’s legislation 
seems, as has been said, hardly to be complete. Be that, however, 
as it may, we expect it to be followed by a review of lawgivers 
who legislated for their own States or for others after taking an 
active part in politics (wodirevdévres adroit, 1273 b 31), whether they 
were the authors of laws only or of constitutions as well as laws, for 
it is doubtful whether Susemihl is right in thinking that the atithors 
of laws only are dismissed in 1273 b 32 from consideration. And 
we do find that in what follows lawgivers who legislated for other 
States than their own (Charondas, Philolaus, Androdamas) are 
specially noted. Nothing, however, is said as to the lawgivers 
now enumerated having taken an active part in politics, and we 
are even more at a loss in this part of the chapter than in that 
relating to Solon to see how the scanty notices given of their 
legislation serve the main purpose of the book, which is set forth 
in c, I. 1260b 32-36. Of Zaleucus all that we are told is that 
he legislated for the Epizephyrian Locrians, and it would even 
seem (see next note) that Aristotle elsewhere gave an account 
of him which would at all events exclude the idea of his having 
legislated affer taking an active part in politics, for according to 
the Wodrreta he was a shepherd and a slave when he became a 
lawgiver. About Charondas we learn a little more, and perhaps 
there is a reason for the insertion of the story about Philolaus and 
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Diocles, though it seems out of keeping in the Politics. From 
this point onward the object of the writer appears to be to note 
anything special and peculiar to each lawgiver. This aim had 
not, to say the least, been equally prominent in previous chapters, 
though we find, it is true, some traces of it in c. 7. 1266a 
33-36, 39 and c. 8. 1267b 29. The passage 1274 b 9-15 is 
especially open to suspicion. A recurrence to Phaleas and Plato 
seems quite out of place, especially now that we are concerned 
~with lawgivers, and with lawgivers who had taken an active part in 
politics, of whom Plato was not one. The statement (1274 b 9 sq.) 
that Plato was the first to propose a community of property 
conflicts with c. 7. 1266a 34 sq. It is true that there is much that 
is characteristic of Aristotle in the style of the passage which 
begins at 1274 a 22 and extends to the end of the chapter. The 
quiet correction of Ephorus (1274a 25 sqq.), and of the too patriotic 


_ Locrian legend which traced back the’ beginnings of the legislative 


art to the Locrian Onomacritus, is also quite in Aristotle’s vein. 

‘On the Whole, the guess is perhaps permissible that Aristotle 
may have left only the fragment about Solon and a few rough 
data for insertion after the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, 
and that some member of the school, not very long after his death, 
completed them as he best could. Zeller, it should be noticed, 
holds that the chapter has suffered from interpolation (Gr. Ph. 2. 
2. 676). 

Zddeuxds te x.t.A. Of the lawgivers noticed in the remaining 
portion of the chapter, some seem to have been authors of con- 
stitutions as well as laws, others of laws only. We cannot be 
certain that the ‘ill-compounded dpioroxparia’ at the Epizephyrian 
Locri which Aristotle criticises in 7 (5). 7. 13074 38 Sq. was 
regarded by him as the work of Zaleucus, but Plutarch speaks 
of Zaleucus as the author of a constitution (Numa c. 4). Cha- 
rondas, however, appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 
7 sqq. as the founder of an dpioroxparia, or at all events of a 
constitution of some kind: cp. 6 (4). II. 1296a 21: 6 (4). 
13. 1297a 21 sqq. Draco and Pittacus, on the contrary, are 
stated to be authors of laws only in 1274b 15, 18. It is hardly 
likely that Cicero refers to this passage in Ep. ad Att. 6. 1. 18: Quis 
Zaleucum leges Locris scripsisse non dixit? Num igitur iacet 
Theophrastus, si id a Timaeo reprehensum est? Cp. Cic. de Leg. 
2. 6. 15, where Timaeus is said to have denied that Zaleucus ever 
existed. There were perhaps some who ascribed the Politics 
to Theophrastus, but Cicero can hardly have been among them, 
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for, as has been pointed out elsewhere, he says in the De Finibus 
(5. 4. 11) that both Aristotle and Theophrastus had written 
‘ de optimo statu rei publicae,’ so that at all events the two books 
of the Politics which relate to this subject cannot have been 
attributed by him to Theophrastus. It has apparently escaped 
notice, that while Zaleucus is here classed among those who had 
become lawgivers after taking an active part in politics (mod:rev- 
Gévres adtoi, 1273 b 31), he is said by the Scholiast on Pindar 
on the authority of Aristotle to have been a shepherd and a 
slave when he was called on to legislate (Aristot. Fragm. 505. 
1561 a 5 sqq.). Perhaps, however, the words oNirevOévres adroi 
need not be interpreted as implying that the participation in poli- 
tical life preceded the legislation; the intention may be only to 
contrast lawgivers who took an active part in politics at some 
time in their life with those who SteréXecav iStwrevovtes tov Biov 
(1273 b 28). 

24, tats XadkiBikats. Some would omit rats, but cp. 1. II. 
1258b 19, rav dddov (dov tov ThoTav i) mTnvav, ap’ dowv Eore 
tuyxaverv Bonbeias, where rav ddd\wv (owv undergoes a similar series 
of limitations. 

25. mwetpOvrat S€ x.t.A. ‘And some attempt even to put facts 
together, their view being that’ etc. Welldon, following Con- 
greve, translates ovydyew ‘to make out a catena of legislators,’ and 
so also Bernays, ‘eine ununterbrochene Reihenfolge von Gesetz- 
gebern nachzuweisen,’ but the correctness of this rendering seems 
doubtful. For the construction, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 20. Who 
were these ries? Trieber (Forschungen, pp. 67, 72, 101) and 
Sus.” (Note 418) say Ephorus; and it is true that Ephorus (ap. 
Strab. ro. p. 482), on the authority of ‘the Cretans,’ brings Lycur- 
gus into communication with Thales—pedorore avdpt kai vopoberinga— 
from whom he is said to learn in particular the way in which Rha- 
damanthus, and afterwards Minos, fathered their laws on Zeus. But 
we nowhere learn that Ephorus connected Thales with Onomacritus ; 
and as to Zaleucus, Ephorus would seem from Strabo 6. p. 260 
to have regarded his laws as a compilation & re trav Kpnrixév 
vouipwv kat Aakwuikav Kai ek tov ’Apeonayitexav, This hardly looks 
as if he made Zaleucus and Lycurgus disciples of Thales, and 
therefore contemporaries or nearly so. Ephorus, it is true, was an 
enthusiast for things Cretan, and may well have pointed to Crete 
as the birthplace of the legislative art among others—indeed, those 
who traced the beginnings of Greek civilization to Crete were 
probably very much in the right (see E. Curtius, History of Greece 


a 
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E. T. 1. 73)—but one would rather suspect a Locrian origin for a 
tradition which made a Locrian the first skilled legislator, and 
placed Zaleucus and Lycurgus on a level, thus virtually denying 
the debt of the former to the latter. We know that the Italian 
Locri claimed to have been the first State to use written laws, 
those which Zaleucus had given it (Scymnus Chius, 314 sqq.). If 
again the Locrian Onomacritus mentioned here is the same man 
as the well-known Athenian oracle-monger of Peisistratid times, 
the anachronism is very great—too great, probably, for Ephorus to 
have committed. We should also expect Ephorus, with his strong 
interest in Crete, to look back to Rhadamanthus or Minos as the 

earliest able lawgiver. : 

26. yupvacOjva. 8 adrév «.t.X., ‘and that he trained himself 
by practice in Crete, though a Locrian and sojourning there in the 
exercise of the prophetic art.’ For yupvav6jva, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
§ 187, where it is coupled with évrpBeis yevéoOa. 

28. OddAnta. Thales the Cretan, in contradistinction to whom 
Thales the Milesian is thus designated in 1. 11.1259 a 6. On 
Thales the Cretan, the other and probably later form of whose 
name is Thaletas, see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, and 
Sus.’, Note 419. In associating Thales with Lycurgus, Ephorus and 
the authorities here criticised gave currency to a long-enduring 
and widespread error, which survives not only in Plutarch, Ly- 
curgus c. 4, but also in Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 2. 21, and 
Diog. Laert. 1. 38. We probably learn the true date of Thales 
the Cretan from the De Musica attributed to Plutarch (c. 10), 
where he is said on the authority of Glaucus (a Rhegian, con- 
temporary with Democritus) to have lived after Archilochus. The 
contradiction given in the text on chronological grounds to the 
ingenious combination of these tees may perhaps apply to the 
whole of it. Lawgivers do not fall so easily into an order of filia- 
tion: Lycurgus was not the pupil of Thales, nor Thales the con- 
temporary of Onomacritus, nor Zaleucus the contemporary of 
Lycurgus, nor Charondas the pupil of Zaleucus, 

80. d@\Aa taita «7.4. For the transition, cp. 1. 5. 12544 33; 
G\Xa radra pev tows éLwrepixwrepas dori oxeyvews, Td 8¢ (Gov mparov ouve- 
atnkey €k Wuyns cai adparos, where Aristotle turns from a question 
lying somewhat off his path to the inquiry which he is pursuing. 
So here the meaning seems to be—‘ but all this rests on an error 
of chronology, and to return to our subject, Philolaus the Corinthian 
also legislated for a city not his own, Thebes.’ It seems doubtful 
whether, as some have thought, the ruwes of 25 are found fault with 
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here for omitting Philolaus in their enumeration. ’Eyévero 8€ kat 
@idddaos is repeated in 1274b 18, éyevero 8€ cai Tirraxds, and 23, 
eyévero S€ kat "Avdpodduas. 

to xpévw. So Hl, Vet. Int., Bekk.: Ar. ‘sed qui ista dicunt, 
tempora non supputant,’ on the strength of which rendering Schnei- 
der, Coray, and Susemihl read rév xpéver. Tots xpdvors seems to be 
read by Bonitz (Ind. 856 a 20), who groups this passage with 6 (4). 
6. 1293 a 1 and 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 24, and the plural is certainly far 
more usual in this sense. As to A€yovow. . . Aéyovres, the repeti- 
tion, though harsh, may perhaps be explained by such phrases as 
emoingev ov Kaddy, dpOas Tromoas, C. 9. 12704 20. 

32. jv Sé€ «.7.4. The purpose of this narrative seems to be 
partly to show how remarkable the career of Philolaus was, but 
still more to explain how a Corinthian came to live at Thebes: 
we were informed a few lines back how it was that a Locrian came 
to sojourn in Crete. The striking feature of the story to the mind 
of a Greek would be that a member of the ruling family of Corinth 
should have been willing to give up country and home, honours and 
power, and to accompany Diocles into a life-long exile. A tale like 
this was not out of place at the head of the legislative traditions of 
Thebes: cp. Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 19, dAws d€ ris mept rods épacras 
auvnbeias ovx, Somep of routal A€yovar, OnBatos TO Aaiov mabos dpynv 
mapéaxev, GAN’ of vopobérar rd picer Ovpoedes aditav Kat akpatov avévat 
kat avuypaivew edvOds ex maidwv BovAduevor moAdy pev dvepiéavto Kat orovdy 
kat maida macy Tov avdAdpy eis Tiuny Kai mpoedpiay ayovres, Aaympov dé Tov 
€pwta tais madaiorpas évebpéeyavto ovykepavvivtes Ta On TeV vewr. 
Plutarch’s reference to the untempered strength of the spirited 
element in the Theban nature suggests that the Thebans may be 
present to Aristotle’s mind when he says (4 (7). 7. 1327b 34), 
Ta pev yap (Trav ‘ENAjvev evn) exer rv prow povdkodov. 

36. kai viv étt x.7.A. Aristotle seems also to have mentioned 
(perhaps in his ’Epwrixes) a tomb of Iolaus, probably at Thebes, at 
which lovers exchanged pledges of fidelity (Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18: 
Aristot. Fragm. 92. 1492 a 39). 

37. pds S€ Thy Tdv KopivOiwy xapay, ‘in the direction of the Corin- 


thian territory.” The tombs were mounds, but the distance would . 


be not far from 40 miles, as the crow flies. So Althaemenes, after 
exiling himself from Crete lest he should fulfil prophecy and kill his 
father, built the temple of the Atabyrian Zeus on a high peak in the 
island of Rhodes, from which his native land could be descried 
on the horizon (Diod. 5. 59. 2). As to the position of the tomb 
of Diocles, compare the last stanza of Wordsworth’s Laodamia: 


ES ee 


me 
‘ . 
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even the elm-trees planted on the grave of Protesilaus could not 
bear the sight of Ilium (Anth. Pal. 7. 141). 

40. &a rhv dwéxPevavy tod mdQous. Vict. ‘propter odium illius 
affectus’ (cp. dapionoas tov épwra, 34). 

Smws .. . €orar after ragacda. Weber (Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristot., p. 36) compares Soph. El. 33. 183b 3 sq. | 

Gmomros here ‘visible,’ not, as in Soph. Aj. 15, ‘ invisible.’ 


3. ma8orotias, NOt rexvoroiias. Texvorora, ‘the begetting of off- 1274 b. 


spring,’ is common to man with the lower animals; not so ma:do- 
motia, which means ‘ the begetting of children’: we often find ma:do- 
moa conjoined with yapor (e.g. in Plato, Rep. 423 E, 459 A, Symp. 
192 B: Plutarch, Solon c. 6). But C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. 
180. 10) may possibly be right in translating the word here ‘ adop- 
tion,’ for in Plutarch, Quaest. Platon. 1. 3. 1000 D we find maido- 
noeioOa used in the sense of ‘adopt’ (domep 6 pi) rexdv madoroeira 
tov aporov, where however Wyttenbach would read maida roveira., 
comparing Paus. 7.1.3). On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the laws referred to might be called @erccoi without 
relating solely to adoption. No other instance of the occurrence 
of madoroia in Aristotle’s writings is given in the Index Aristo- 
telicus, though rexvoroia, which is never used by Plato or by the 
Attic Orators, is of frequent occurrence in them. 

The antecedent of ofs seems to be in the gen. after vopoderns : 
it is, however, as often happens, caught into the relative clause. 

4. Oerixous, ‘relating to adoption.’ See Biichsenschiitz, Besitz 
und Erwerb, p. 32, and C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 65. 2, who 
points out that Philolaus, if he was the first to permit adoption at 
Thebes, in effect introduced testation. This would be the case even 
if the form of adoption introduced by him was, like that prescribed 
by the law of Gortyna (Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 161), adoptio 
inter vivos. ‘The aim of Philolaus in permitting adoption was very 
different from that which Isaeus ascribes to the Attic lawgiver— 
6 yap vopobérns, & avdpes, dia rovro Tov vépov ebnxev ovTws, dpav pd- 
ynv tavrny Katapvyiy ovcay ris épnuias Kai mapayuxiy tov Biov trois 
drat trav avOporwy, Td éfeivar monocacbae dv twa dv BovrAwvra (2. 13). 

i$iws. His aim he shared with Pheidon, who was, like himself, a 
Corinthian (c. 6. 1265 b 12 sqq.), and perhaps earlier than Philolaus, 
but the means used were peculiar to the Jatter. From this point on- 
wards we note an effort to point out anything special and peculiar to 
each lawgiver. Some attention had been paid to this before (c. 7. 
1266a 33-36, 39: c. 8.1267b 29), but now the thing’is done 
systematically. Probably the view is that enactments peculiar to a 
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lawgiver are those which are most likely to deserve attention. To 
produce something id:ov was held to be the surest sign of capacity 
and training: cp. Plutarch adv. Colot. c. 26. 1121 E, rod & ’Apkeor- 
Adov tov "Emixovpoy ov petpiws foixev 7 Sd£a tapadruTew.. . pndev yap 
avrév idiov Aéyorra, dyoiv, trdAnWw euroceiv kat Sdfav avOpwros aypappa- 
rots, dre 81) woAvypdpparos avros dy Kal pepovowpevos: Aristot. Metaph. 
A. 1.981 b 13 sqq.: Metaph. A. 4.984 b 31: see also de Soph. EI. 
33. 183 b 20 sqq. Ephorus and others are said by Polybius (6. 
45. 3) to have pointed out certain things as ta rijs Aaxedatpovior 
modtreias. Inquiries respecting etpyuara and their authors were 
popular in Greece (Pol. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 2 sqq.: Aeschyl. Prom. 
Vinct. 476 sqq.: Plato, Phaedrus 274 C, Rep. 600 A), and they 
were especially popular in Aristotle’s day: Ephorus paid much 
attention to the subject in his History (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 1. 
p- lxi), and is also said to have written a separate work on eipyyara, 
as did two successive heads of the Peripatetic School, Theophras- 
tus and Strato (Diog. Laert. 5. 47, 60): Hermippus also in his book 
on Lawgivers concerned himself with etpéces (Athen. Deipn. 
154d). Isocrates, in arguing (Paneg. § 10) that honour should 
be paid rather to the best practitioners of an art than to its 
originators, implies that the prevailing tendency was in the latter 
direction. It is not surprising, then, that the authors of any- 
thing idvov in legislation should be noted here; still the aim of 
the Second Book is not history but criticism, and of criticism there 
is hardly anything in this concluding chapter. 

6. Weudopaptipwy. See critical note. 

7. mp@tos yap k.7.A. ‘For he was the first to introduce the de- 
nunciation for false witness.’ See Mr. Sandys’ note on Demosth. Or. 
2 adv. Steph. c. 7 (p.115 of his edition), and, on the general signifi- 
cance of the innovation, which gave unsuccessful litigants an 
‘opportunity of re-opening questions decided against them, C. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 72 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalterth. 
§ 17. p. 119 sq.), who refers to [Demosth.] contra Evurg. c. 1. 
These suits had evidently become in Aristotle’s time a great social 
nuisance: cp. c. 5. 1263b 20 sq. ’Emoinae is here used of a legis- 
lator, aS e.g. In Cc. 9. 1270 a 20. : 

8. y\adupwtepos, ‘more finished’: see note on 1271 b 21. 

9. [¢ah¢ou... axpyotov.] As to this passage, see note on 12744 
22. Inc. 7. 1266a 34 we read ovdels yap ovre tiv wept Ta TéKva 
kowdrnta kal Tas yuvaixas iAdos Kexavordunkev (except Plato) obre mept 
Ta avociria Tov yuvakav : here, on the contrary, the suggestion of a 
community of property is said to be also peculiar to him. The 
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two passages seem inconsistent, and probably the earlier statement 
is the truer. Most of the suggestions with which Plato is here 
credited are trivial enough, and it may well be doubted whether 
this paragraph is anything more than a marginal annotation from 
the pen of some reader of the treatise, which has crept into the 
text. Its style, however, resembles that of Aristotle, and its date 
may well be very early. adéov seems to be the correct reading, 
not irodAdov, though ‘iroAdov has the weight of MS. authority in 
its favour, for a re-equalization, or at any rate an equalization, of 
ovgia (the word ovcia is used also in 1266a 37 and 1267b 5, 
though, as Aristotle points out in 1267 b g, his project extended 
only to land) has been ascribed to Phaleas (c. 7. 1266b 1 sq.), 
whereas nothing of the kind has been attributed to Philolaus. 

dvop.ddwors. Here all the MSS. read dvwpadwors (Vet. Int. ‘irregu- 
laritas ’)—i.e. ‘partitio inaequalis,’ which is evidently not the sense 
intended, *Avopddrwors (‘aequalitatis restitutio’: see Bon. Ind. s. v.) 
is probably the true reading: the word does not, however, occur 
elsewhere in Aristotle: still we have dvwpadioda (from dvopadifer) 
in Rhet. 3. 11. 1412.4 16, and some would read dvopadtoOnooperny 
for dv duadtoOnoopemy in Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 40. 

ll. 6... cupmooapyetv. Cp. Plato, Laws 671 D-672 A. For the 
construction 6 vépos, rd x1.A., cp. c. 8. 1268 b 4, 6 mepl tips xpiccws 
vipos, TO Kpivey akvovv Scatpovvra «.7.d., and below 19-20. 

12. kai thy... axpnorov. Sus. compares Plato, Laws 794 D- 
795D. Th... doxnow is governed by mepi, 11: see the passages 
collected by Bonitz (Ind. 630a 39 sqq.), and cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 
Io. 1311 b 37, and de Gen. An. 3. 1. 749 b 24, where PZ omit 
8d. Kard ryv pedérny (13), ‘by practice’: cp. xara vow, xara 
rvxnv. Plato’s view was that the difference between the right hand 
and the left has arisen 8:4 ra €6n, odx dpOas xpwpévwr, there being by 
nature none whatever (Laws 794 E). Aristotle, on the contrary, 
held that this difference existed by nature (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 
33 8qq.: de Caelo 2. 2. 284 b 6 sqq.: Hist. An. 2. 1. 497 b 31), though 
men might make themselves ambidextrous by practice: cp. Magn. 
Mor. 1. 34. 1194 32, ra ioe dvra peradapBdvovar peraBodis* Aéyw 
& olov el ry dpiorepa pedrerq@per mavres dei Baddew, ywoined” dv duduidéfior 
Gdda pice ye apirrepd dort x.t.4. He would probably, however, be 
opposed to attempts to counteract nature by habituation (4 (7). 
17. 133741: 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 35 sqq.). 

14. ds Séov «.r.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 795 C, dri rov Serra Bet Kexrn- 
pévov ols duvvord tr dv Kal émriBeiro Ghdous, pndey dpydy rovrwy pnde 
dveroriuov éav elvat Kata divapw. 
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tow xepotv. ‘In Attic the dual of 6, 4, 7é has commonly but one 
gender ra, roiv’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.). See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 388. 
3 b, and cp. Plato, Protag. 314 D: Theaetet. 155 E. 

17. wat, ‘at all’: see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168. 

| xaderdtys. Cp. Rhet. 2. 23.1400b 21. See C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant. 3. § 73. 10 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalt. § 18. p. 122. 5). 

18. A transition is made from Draco to Pittacus, because Pittacus 
also was the author of laws only: the two lawgivers, however, had 
more than this in common, for Pittacus’ law about drunkards was, 
’ like those of Draco, famous for its severity ([Plutarch,] Sept. Sap. 
Conv. 13, Tov ody ékeivoy Tov xaderdv vépor). 

20. tt mraicwor. See critical note. 

21. od mpds thy k.t.d. Literally, ‘he paid regard not to the greater 
consideration which it might be pleaded is due to men who offend 
when drunk, but’ etc. “Or: is used, and not 7, because the writer does 
not wish to affirm that this greater consideration is due. The ques- 
tion with regard to which neutrality is here maintained, a neutrality 
perhaps slightly benevolent to the drunkard, is solved without hesi- 
tation in Eth. Nic. 3. 2. 1110 b 24 sqq., where the drunken offender 
is said not to act 6’ dyvoay, much less involuntarily (in which case 
alone ovyyvepn is called for, Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 1109 b 31 sq.), but only 
dyvoov: thus Pittacus was quite right, 7 yap apn év aire Kupios yap 
Tov pr peOvobijvat, Toito & airioy ris dyvoias (Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1113 b 30 
sqq.). Lesbos, we remember, was a wine-producing island, and 
Pittacus was engaged in restoring order to Mytilene. According 
to the English law, if intoxication amounts to stupidity, it reduces 
the crime (Ruling of an English Judge, Zzmes, Feb. 4, 1881). It 
should be noted that Pittacus was credited with the exclamation 
Svyyvopn Tyepias kpeioowry, on liberating his opponent Alcaeus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 76). 

24. o6, sc. vdyos, latent in vopobérns. 

26. Ta pev odv x.7.A. Constitutions which ‘took effect’ (xupias) 
seem to be here distinguished from schemes which remained mere 
schemes. Kvupias, however, would more naturally mean ‘actually in 
force,’ and this winding-up would be more in place at the close of 
the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, than at the end of a 
chapter on vopodéra, for it makes no reference to vopodéra. We 
note also that per odv is not taken up by dé at the commencement 
of the next book, which begins r@ wep modtreias émioxomodvre without 
any connecting particle, as does the Sixth Book likewise. This is 
hardly reassuring as to the state of the text, though it is impossible 
to say what precisely has happened to it. 
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The Relation of the teaching of the Nicomachean Ethics to that of 
the Politics. 


Ir is proposed. to examine in the present Appendix, so far as 
limits of space will allow, the relation in which the Politics stands 
to the Nicomachean Ethics, and also to ask how far its teaching 
agrees with that of the latter treatise—how far the two works can 
be said to form well-planned parts of a coherent whole. 

In dealing with these questions, it will be necessary for us to 
take the Nicomachean Ethics as it stands, without pausing to 
inquire whether parts of it are due to other hands than Aristotle’s, 
or whether intrusive or interpolated matter is present in the work, 
or again whether its component parts were designed at the time of 
composition to form part of the whole which they at present con- 
stitute. To enter on these and other vexed questions with re- 
gard to the state of the text of this work would carry us too far. 

That the Nicomachean Ethics should have a sequel was necessary 
for more reasons than one. As we have already seen, Aristotle 
himself mentions one of these reasons at the beginning of the last 
chapter of the treatise. Moral Philosophy is to him a practical 
science with a practical aim: ov« éorw év trois mpaxrois réXos 1d Oewpi- 
oat éxaota Kai yvavat, GAA paddov 7d mparrew aird (Eth, Nic. 10. 10. 
1179 35)—od ydp i eldapev ri dorw  dper) oxemrdpeba, add’ iY 


d-yabol yevoueda, ered oddev dy hy Sedos airijs (Eth. Nic. 2. 2.1103 b 27): 7 


the study of Morals thus involves a study of the means by which 
men are made good. It involves therefore a study of the State. 
To stop short at the close of the Nicomachean Ethics would be to 
leave the science of moral action incomplete, to balk its aim and 
rob it of its effectiveness. 

But then again it is in the State that happiness assumes its 
noblest form (Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 b 7 sqq.). We must study it in 
the State if we wish to see it at its best. Nor is this all, Aristotle 
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would probably say that we have not fully explored the nature of 
the orovdaios till we have explored the State of which he is a part. 
We do not fully understand what the omovéaios is until we have 
viewed him as a part of a whole—as a husband, father, citizen, 
soldier, and ruler. 

Plato had treated of Ethics and Politics in one and the same 
dialogue. He had not only traced a parallel between the State and 
the soul of the individual, but had laid stress on the mutual reac- 
tion of individual and State. As is the individual, so is the State ; 
as is the State, so is the individual. The individual, he seemed to 
say, could no more be understood apart from the State than a limb 
apart from the body to which it belongs. Ethics and Politics, 
according to this view, gain by being treated together; the 
individual must not be severed from the State which makes him 
what he is, nor the State from the individual who gives it its char- 
acter. The Republic of Plato gains in concreteness by its adoption 
of this method. We study the good man and his opposites, as we 
see them in actual life, in a ‘setting’ of institutions. We view 
them in connexion with the little world of which they form a part. 
We recognize not only what the omovdaios is, but what makes him 
what he is, and see the medium in which he lives and moves. The 
relation between the individual and the State has never been more 
vigorously portrayed than in the Republic. The unsound State, 
we see, is fatal even to sound philosophy. ‘The four virtues of the 
Republic are public virtues, all of them relative to the Whole of 
which they are the pillars; they presuppose the State and the 
State presupposes them. 

Aristotle’s plan, on the contrary, is to part the study of et8aipovia 
and the virtues of which it is the outcome from the study of the 
State and its various forms. ~ He thus severs what Plato had joined 
together. Plato’s plan of dealing with Ethics and Politics in one 
work had, in fact, its disadvantages. Pent within so narrow a space, 
neither could really thrive. It brought out, indeed, more effectively 
than any other method could have done the pressing need of a return 
to justice and of a reform of the State, and this was precisely what 
Plato sought to do; but a full scientific treatment of the two sub- 
jects was hardly possible without a double inquiry. In dealing with 
them separately Aristotle took a great step in advance. In the 
interest of science, he concerns himself in the Nicomachean Ethics 
primarily with the individual viewed as the subject of eddapovia and 
as exercising the various moral and intellectual virtues. He asks 
what constitutes virtuous action and happiness, and dwells only 
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incidentally on the forces external to the individual which bring 
them into being, and the field in which they are realized. His aim 
is for the time to view virtue as an internal fact, a psychological 
diathesis, rather than as the life-breath of society or its product— 
to approach it rather from the side of Psychology than from that 
of Politics. But he too, in his turn, as he passes from virtues like 
Temperance or Liberality to virtues like Justice and Moral Pru- 
dence, and then to Friendship, is led further and further into the 
domain of Politics. If we are not yet asked to analyse the State, 
we are taught to study the work of Justice in the State. If the 
objects in the foreground are still virtues, we look through them 
into a background of Politics, and thus the study of Ethics leads 
Aristotle on to the study of Politics. If, unlike Plato, he treats 
of Ethics in one work and Politics in another, he is far from 
intending to break the link which binds the two subjects together, 
or to stop short in his inquiries at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

It was necessary then that this treatise should have a sequel, 
but how far is the Politics an appropriate sequel to it and in accord 
with it? 

It is easy to see that the two treatises have much in common. 
Not only do both of them presuppose the great central principles 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, but a broad similarity of method and 
treatment is traceable throughout them. We find evidence in both 
of a desire to gather up all that is sound in the work of previous 
inquirers and in the beliefs of ordinary men, to do justice to all 
aspects of truth, and to frame a creed in which all the jarring 
schools would find their best results embodied. Half-truths were to 
vanish before the whole truth, as the stars disappear before the 
light of day. Aristotle sought to mediate between contending 
doctrines, and to sum up the best traditions of the Greek race and 
the net result of Greek inquiry in a broad-based and broad-minded 
system’, This could only be done by steering a midway course, 
Truth no less than moral virtue lay in a mean; the conception of 
the mean is of the very essence of Aristotle’s philosophy. We 

1 Td biopi{ew was precisely that of pdduora dwodice Kal rds dwopias Avoe 


which the Many are incapable (Eth. «al rds tvayrioes. rtovro 3 ora, 
Nic. 10. 1. 1172 b 3) and of which édy edAdyos paivnra ra évartia bo- 


sa fh r-p her should be capable. 
me Toovrous be Tav Adyow 

tip eS diopiCew tg’ dcov éxdrepos 
mp dAndedovow (Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 

“168 ¢ b12). <Anmréos dt) rpdémos bom 
jyiv Gua 74 re boxodvra wept rovTaw 


wotvra’ paduvora yap dpodoyovpevos 5b 
Towvros écrat Tois pawopévas, 
oupBalva 8% pévay Tas tvayriwous, tay 
gore pov ds ddrnbes F Td Aeydpevor, torr 
3’ ds of (Eth. End. 7. 2. 1235 b 13 
$qq-)- 
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hear less of the mean in the Politics than in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, but the idea is very present there also’. The same breadth 
of view appears in Aristotle’s readiness to recognize higher and 
lower forms of things. Just as in the Nicomachean Ethics the 
recognition of higher forms of virtue, or justice, or pleasure, or 
friendship does not preclude the recognition of lower forms also, so 
in the Politics, side by side with the true citizen and the best con- 
stitution, the citizen of the deviation-forms and the deviation-forms 
themselves receive recognition. Aristotle declines to say, as 
Cicero in effect said ?, that the lower forms of State are not States at 
all. Many a problem is solved in both treatises by the use of this 
method. It enables Aristotle to do justice both to the higher and 
to the lower forms of things without sinning either against truth or 
against the ordinary use of language *, and authorizes a careful 
study both of the more and of the less perfect. The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics and the Politics would have been far less compre- 
hensive in treatment than they are, if Aristotle had followed a. 
different course in this respect. So again, the two works agree 
in aiming both at speculative truth and practical utility *. Another 
common feature is an unwillingness to rest content with genera- 
lities. Broad general descriptions of things are wanting, Aristotle 
feels, in clearness; they seem to say much, but really say-little. 
We learn but little when we are told that virtue is rd ed ¢yew rhv 
ouxny (Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 25 sq.). Plato and the contemporary 
Academy dealt too much in these generalities. Aristotle insists on 
ro duopifew (e.g. in Pol. 2. 5.12644 14, 37, and 2. 6. 1265a 28sqq,, 
b 18 sqq.), and his definition of virtue is full and particular. This 
effort to be clear and detailed is traceable in both treatises. In 
both Aristotle learns the nature of the Whole (e.g. eddampovria, 
oikia, wots) by beginning with the part and working up from it 
to the Whole. 

But these broad similarities do not carry us very far, and if we 
are to judge to what extent the two works are in accord, we must 
recall some of the more important passages in the Nicomachean 


1 See for instance Pol. 6 (4). 11.  8¢ #Sovav GAAHAous orépyovTas . . . 
1295 a 35 sqq.: 6 (4).9.1294a 41: tows Adyew piv Sef Kal pas Pidrous 
2. 6. 1265a 32 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 5.  Tovs ToLovTOUS, Et5n 52 rs pidlas mrEio, 
1326 b 30-39): 4 (7). 7. 1327b 29 Kal mpwtas pev Kal Kupiws THY THY dya- 
sqq. bay 7 dyabol, Tas 5 Acids Kad’ dpord- 
4 See vol. i. p. 216 note, and above = tna. 

p- xiv. * See Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1103 b 26 sqq., 

8 Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 5. 1157 a 25, 10. 10. 1179 a 35 sqq., and above on 
érel yap of dvOpwma Aéyouo. pidovs 1. 3. 1253 b 14 as to the Politics. 
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Ethics in which light is thrown on the State, its functions and 
organization. 

The reader of the Nicomachean Ethics, as he passes on from 
book to book, finds the relation of virtue to the State and of Ethics 
to Politics coming ever more prominently before him. Virtue, he 
learns, is the offspring of law, and law is an incident of the State. 
Virtue varies with the constitution, and reaches its full height only 
in the best constitution. Some virtues, again, belong exclusively 
or especially to the ruler. In these and other ways we are con- 
stantly being reminded of the importance of the State. 

The earliest pages of the treatise bring the modcrix) émornpn 
before us, the Science which is at once the Science of the State 
and the Science of Life. Its end is nothing less than the end of 
human life; it is supreme over the State as over the individual, 
‘determining what sciences are to exist in the State, and what each 
man is to learn, and how far ’—‘ legislating what is to be done and 
not done.’ (Not a word, we note, is said here about those lower 
problems of rodtrexn, of which we hear so much in the first chapter 
of the Sixth Book of the Politics.) We are told further, that the 
happiness of a State or nation is a nobler and more divine thing 
than the happiness of an individual; later (Eth. Nic. 1. 5. 1097b 
8 sqq.: cp. 9. 9. 1169 b 16 sqq.), we learn that man is by nature a 
political animal, and that his needs are not fully satisfied unless the 
needs of the persons who live in society with him—his parents, 
wife, children, and fellow-citizens—are also satisfied. In all this 
the Nicomachean Ethics anticipates the teaching of the Politics, 
that man is more fully a political animal than any of the gregarious 
animals (Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 7 sqq.), that the training which produces 
a modrixds is the same as that which produces a omovéaios, so that 
the wodirixdés cannot be far other than the omovdaios (Pol. 3. 18), and 
that the modurixés must know both the end of human life and the 
best means of attaining it (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 26 sqq.). 

Later on in the first book of the Nicomachean Ethics (c. 13. 
1102 a 18 sqq.), we are told that broad psychological data, such 
as the division of the soul into a rational and an irrational part, 
have an interest and importance for the true modcrixds, and we soon 
learn why: the appetitive section of the irrational part of the soul 
needs to be brought under the control of right reason (Adyos), so 
that moral virtue may be developed, but this can only be accom- 
plished through habituation, and habituation to virtue is the 
business of the lawgiver, or in other words, of the State. The 
true statesman—the lawgivers of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
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States, for instance—is generally held to concern himself with 
the development of virtue (Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 11024 7 sqq.); every 
lawgiver aims at making his citizens virtuous, and the only dif- 
ference between lawgivers is that some do this well and others 
not; it is in this that a good constitution differs from a bad 
one (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 2 sqq.). In fact, as those are held 
to be bravest whose States honour the brave and disgrace the 
coward (Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1116a 18 sqq.), the virtue of the indi- 
vidual appears to depend on the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment, pleasure and pain, by the State. Often as in this treatise 
the ordinary vodcrxoi are weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, vopodéra are always treated with respect: vopoberixn, we are 
told in a later book (Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 24 sqq.), is the archi- 
tectonic form of ¢pdvnots wept médw: the makers of Wndpiopata 
_ are mere xetporexvar. 

Aristotle’s psychology and ethics reveal to him, in fact, the 

necessity of a power capable of disciplining the lower nature by 

\ habituation, and he ascribes a power of this kind to the lawgiver. 

UNot all lawgivers were wise enough to begin their training of the 
citizen in childhood, or to supervise education and the habits of 
adult life (Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 1180 a 24 sqq.), but all sought more 
or less wisely and well to make their citizens virtuous by a skilful 
use of pain and pleasure, or, in other words, by habituation. The 
account of Universal Justice in the Fifth Book confirms all this, 
for what the laws prescribe (or ‘normally constituted laws,’ at all 
events) is there said to be universally just (c. 3. 1129 b 14 sqq.); 
and if (c. 5. 1130 b 26 sqq.) a question is raised, whether modurixn has 
to do with the training which makes a good man as distinguished 
from a good citizen, this is perhaps nothing more than an antici- 
pation of the teaching of the Politics, that mode is concerned 
with other forms of State than the best, in which alone the virtue 
of the citizen is identical with that of the good man. 

Already then we discern the ethical necessity of the lawgiver 
and the State, but the study of Particular Justice brings the State 
more vividly before us. Aristotle’s account of it incidentally 

_corrects Plato’s account of Justice in the Republic, according to ° 
\ which a just man is he who does the work for which he is fit (ra 
abe mparret), Justice, in Aristotle’s view, has rather to do with 
xternal goods—honour, wealth, and the like—than with work. 
He is just who gives these to those to whom they are due, not he 
who does the work for which he is fit. Justice is a question of 
external goods, not of functions. But the main purpose -of the 
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Fifth Book probably is to show that Justice, like all other moral 
virtues, has to do with a mean—that it is dvdAoyoy and ds 6 Adyos* 
(the word for reason and proportion in Greek being the same), 
and that it has more kinds than one*. True justice does not, as 
Plato thought (Laws 757 A-D), always take account of virtue in 
the award it makes. The justice of the lawgiver and ruler does 
so, but not that of the judge. 

We see in Aristotle’s account of Justice an effort to be more 
definite than Plato had been, and to keep closer to facts. We 
learn that Justice differs with the social function. The justice of 
the ruler is not as the justice of the judge. Far more than any 
other moral virtue, justice presupposes the xowwvia of the State, for 
it especially appertains to the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, and 
the citizen, if it also appears in the dAdakrix) Kowwria®, which need 
not, of course, be between fellow-citizens. Its highest type appa- 
rently implies rule. It is to be found rather in the relations of the 
State than in those of the household—emi xowwray Biov mpds rd eivat 
airdpxevay, €devOépwv Kai irwy i) Kar’ dvadoyiay ij kar’ dpOydv (Eth. Nic. 
5. 10. 11344 26)—between those between whom law subsists (30)*, 
or can subsist (Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 b 6sq.). But then there are 
two kinds even of 1d srodsrixdv Sixacoy, one natural, the other con- 
ventional, and we gather that the true standard of that which is 
naturally just among men is to be found in the best constitution 
(ula pdvov mavraxod Kata picw 7 dpiorn, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11354 5). 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 10. 1115 b 17,4 
pev ovv & det wal ob Evexa btopévow Kal 
poBovpevos wal ws Set wal Sre, Spoiws 5e 
wal Oappay, dvBpeios* nar’ afiay yap cal 
ds dy 5b Adyos macxea wai mparra db dy- 
Speios. 

2 «Tn my opinion,’ says Mr. Jackson 
(Fifth Book of the Nic. Ethics, p. 87), 
*c. § [of Eth, Nic. 5] should be read 
in close connection with cc. 2-4, the 
passage as a whole being an attempt 
at once to connect and to distinguish 
three kinds of particular justice. In 
order to connect these three kinds of 

icular justice, the author ie ae 
pan each as dydAoyév m1: in order to 
distinguish them, he represents each 
by a special and appropriate kind of 
dvadoyia.’ 

* In the account of the d\Aaxrix? 
xovowvia (Eth. Nic. 5. 8) and the part 
that money a in making it possible, 
a social value is assigned to money 
different from that which it is implied 
to possess in the First Book of the 


Politics, though there too money is 
said to be the oroxetov wal mépas THs 
ddAayijs, just as here it is said to be 
the pésov, or standard, by which the 
value of the commodities exchanged 
is measured and determined (cp. Eth. 
Nic. 9. I. 11644 1 8q.). 

* This would appear to exclude the 
mapPacircia: cp. Pol. 3. 13. 1284 a 
11sqq. It of course implies that the 
relation of man to the lower animals 
is in strictness one with which justice 
has nothing to do: they have, in Aris- 
totle’s view, no rights against man and 
cannot be wronged (dd:«e(o@a) by him: 
they are merely dpyava for his use, not 
xowovol; they are not even, like the 
slave, human dépyava and therefore 
capable of being the objects of friend- 
ship (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 
328qq.). See as to this view Porph 
de Abuisantia 1. 4-6. It justi ed 
the slaughter of animals, the right- 
fulness of which had been questioned 
by some, 
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Already we have been told (5. 6. 1131a 26sqq.) that different 
constitutions distribute what they have to distribute on different 
principles, and now we are made aware that justice varies with 
the constitution, and attains its true form only in the best con- 
stitution. This quite agrees with the teaching of the Politics (cp. 
Pol. 7 (5). 9. 13094 37, € yap py) Tavrév 7d Sixaov Kata macas Tas 
moXtreias, avdykn Kal THs Sixacoovyys elvar Seapopas). 

Aristotle’s ethical treatise is pervaded by the half-mathematical 
conceptions of the mean and the proportional, and we nowhere 
learn more clearly than in its Fifth Book how important is the 
part played by ‘proportion’ (7d kar’ dvadoyiav icov) in holding the . 
State together (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1132b 33, 7@ dvtumoueiy dvadoyor 
ouppever 9 més: cp. Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 30, 7d ivov 1d dvtimerovbds 
oate tas modes, Somep ev Tois nOikois eipntat mpdrepor). 

The books on Friendship possess an especial interest for the 
student of the Politics, both on account of the importance of 
Friendship to the State (Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 1155 a 22 sqq.: Pol. 2. 4. 
1262b 7sqq.) and because they study Friendship not only in 
its highest form—the friendship of the good—but also as a 
concomitant of every kind of xowwvia. The less temporary and 
the more comprehensive are the aims with which a xowwvia is 
formed, the stronger is the link which binds one member of it to 
another, and the fuller the friendship. The link which binds 
together a band of merchants making a voyage for gain is a far 
less close one than that which binds together the members of a 
State, for the latter have joined together not for the sake of that 
which is advantageous for the moment, but to win that which will 
benefit their life as a whole (Eth. Nic. 8. 11.1160a 21). We learn 
in these books how all xowwvim should be constituted, if friend- 
ship is to prevail within them. We learn the true form both of 
the parental relation and of the manifold relations of kinship which 
spring from it; we study the relation of husband and wife, the 
relation of master and slave, and then again the political relations 
on which the family relations seem to be modelled—those which 
prevail between ruler and ruled in a Kingship, an Aristocracy, and 
a Timocracy, or again those prevailing in a Tyranny, an Oligarchy, 
and a Democracy. The study of all these xowwvia, and especially 
of the six constitutions, makes it clear that justice is a condition of 
\iriendship in kxowovia. ‘The members of a xowwvia must render 
honour and advantage (apéAea) to each other kar’ d€iay, if friend- 
ship is to prevail in it. The father must benefit the child, and the 
child must honour the father. The king must rule for the advan- 
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tage of his subjects and they must render him honour. It is 
because in Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy the rulers rule, 
not for the advantage of the ruled, but for their own advantage, 
thus monopolising both honour and advantage—it is because, in 
fact, they rule unjustly—that there is so little friendship in States 
thus governed. Honour belongs justly to rulers, benefit to those 
ruled, but the rulers in a deviation-form grasp both at honour and 
gain’. 

Thus the books on Friendship enforce anew the importance of 
Justice: we learn more clearly than before how essential Justice is 
to cowwviac: we see that not only the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, 
and the trader need to be just, but that all members of xowovia 
need to be so—even children and slaves—and that precisely in so 
far as they are so, will Friendship be present in the xowwvia. ‘This 
holds good both of equal and unequal xowwviae (Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 
1162b 28q.): 1d lodfew is necessary in both. It is best, indeed, 
that in friendship ‘the same thing should be rendered on both 
sides’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 5. 1156 b 33 sqq.)—that the friendship should 
rest, not on the return of an equivalent amount of different things, 
but on an identical return: in the relations of the State, however, 
and in many of those of the household this is not possible ; hence 
here a return must be made kar’ aéiav. 

Political society rests on 1d dvdAoyov, On 7d kar’ dgéiav: this is the 
far-reaching principle laid down in these books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. It is an infraction of the principles of political 
society, when the ruler draws to himself the whole advantage: rule 
to be justifiable must be mpds rd Kowf ouppepov. The just is that 
which is for the common advantage. Aristotle’s ethical treatise 
thus contains the germ and something more of his Politics. The 
former treatise gives us at all events one of the main laws which 
govern xowwvia: the latter works it out in its application to the 
State. 

And yet there are points in which the teaching of these books of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is not quite borne out by that of the Politics. 
Take, for instance, the account they give of the deviation-forms 
of constitution. These are implied in the Eighth Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics to arise from the deterioration of the rulers 
of the normal constitutions. The rulers of an oligarchy are 
‘few and bad’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 12 sqq.). The Politics 
appears to be more ready to recognize that even the deviation- 
forms are founded on &ixudy rm. The book on Revolutions, — 

1 Cp. Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 8q. 
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indeed, goes so far as to say that it is not safe to base a con- 
stitution wholly on 7 kar’ dgiav iodrns (7 (5). I. 1302 a 28q.)': the 
most durable constitutions are those which are partly based on this 
kind of equality, partly on arithmetical equality. We learn in the 
Sixth Book of the Politics that the deviation-forms are not mere 
gratuitous embodiments of injustice: we are taught, on the con- 
trary, to trace the law of their appearance; the social conditions 
of a community, we find, have much to do with its government. A 
deviation-form of some kind is often the only possible constitution. 
Aristotle had also learnt by the time at which the Sixth Book of 
the Politics was written, that there are better and worse shades of 
each deviation-form. So again, the scheme of constitutional 
change given in Eth. Nic. 8. 12, according to which Kingship 
passes into Tyranny, and Aristocracy into Oligarchy, and Timo- 
cracy into Democracy, is quite different from any of those given 
in the Politics (cp. Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 8 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297b 
16 sqq.). In the former of these passages Kingship is made to 
change into Polity, in the latter first into Oligarchy, and then into 
Polity. In the Politics (7 (5). 7. 1307a 20-25: 7 (5). 12. 13164 
17 sqq.) Aristotle is far from thinking that constitutions change 
most often into the forms most akin to them. His view of the 
just or normal constitution in the Politics seems also to be different. 
Justice, we are there told, requires that all elements which con- 
tribute to the being and well-being of a State—not only virtue, 
but also wealth and free birth—should receive due recognition 
(Pol. 3. 13. 1283 a 26sqq.). Constitutions which rest on a bare 
superiority in one such element only, even if that element be virtue, 
are unjust. Superiority in virtue must be transcendent if it is to 
confer an exclusive title to rule. 

We are further surprised to find Aristotle speaking in Eth. Nic. 
8. 14. 1161 b 13 Sqq. Of woderixal Pidiae as resting on compact 
(oiov yap Kal dporoyiavy tid gaivovra: eivac), when we remember 
the decided way in which at the outset of the Politics he de- 
moAd@v évexa . . . ovTw 52) xpnoTéov 


dvayraiws pey toiv loorhrow dppoiv, 
ws & Srt pddota én’ ddcyiotos TH 


' The view that the constitution 
should rest partly on dp:Ounrixh iadrns, 
partly on 4 Kar’ dfiav iodrns is, it 


should be noticed, derived from Plato’s 
Laws 757 D, dvaykaidv ye pry Kal 
TovTos napwvupiogdi (‘his quae iusta 
quidem vocantur, nec tamen revera 
iusta sunt,’ Stallbaum) more mpooxph- 
cacOa médAw daacay, ei péAAE OTG- 
ceav éavTy pi) Tpookovevhoev Kata 
T pépos.. . &0 TH TOU KAHpov tow 
dvayKkn tmpooxpnoac0a BvoKorias TaV 


érépa, TH THS TUXNS Seopévyn. Plutarch 
(Solon, c. 14) even carries the idea 
back to Solon—Aéyera: 5& kal pwvh 
Tis avToU meEpipepopévn mpéTepov éi- 
névros ws 7d tcov méAEpov od Tore Kal 
Tos KTNATLKOLS dpéonenv Kal Tois GkTH- 
poot, Tov pev afia wal dperp, Tov Se 
pérpy Kal dp.Ou@ 70 toov eev mpocdo- 
KQVTOV. 
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clares the State to be based on nature. The relation of kinship, 
again, seems in this book of the Nicomachean Ethics to count 
for more in comparison with the political relation, than in the 
Politics, and man is said to be by nature cvvdvacricdy paddov i) woAt- 
rudy (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 17). On the other hand, when 
we read that modsrix) gidia thrives best between good men (Eth. 
Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 4 sqq.: cp. 9. 8. 1169a 8 sqq.), we recognize an 
anticipation of the teaching of the Politics, that the best State is 
the State whose citizens are dr\és orovdaio, The same book also 
prepares us for the limitation of the number of the citizens in the 
best State (Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 29 sqq.: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4). 


The whole tenour of the Nicomachean Ethics points to the con- 
clusion that virtue not only presupposes a life in relation to others, 
but life in a State, and further a good State, or even the best State. 
Nay more, one kind of Justice presupposes the exercise of rule, for 
it appears only in the ruler. That dpéynors is peculiar to the ruler, 
Aristotle asserts in the Politics (3. 4. 1277b 25)’, but not, it 
would seem, in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

So largely indeed does the latter treatise admit virtue to be 
modified by the constitution and by the social function discharged, 
that we might almost expect it, seeing that it has a practical aim in 
view, to deal with the variations of duty under different constitu- 
tions and in different social positions. But this it does not do. 
Its moral teaching seems to apply indifferently to all constitutions, 
for all that we hear to the contrary. And then again, if the State is 
represented in the Nicomachean Ethics as essential to virtue, it 
seems to be essential rather to moral than to intellectual virtue. 
We do not learn whether the State does as much for the highest 
element of man’s nature, the speculative intelligence, as it does for 
the appetitive nature and for moral virtue. At all events, we are 
not told what it is that the State does for copia, though we know 
that it ‘rules for its sake’ (émrdrret copias évexa, Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
11454 9)*. 

The last book of the treatise, which finds reAeia etSamovia in the 
contemplative life and exalts this life above the political life, should 
have traced the dependence of the highest of man’s energies on the 
excellence of the State. So far however is it from doing this, and 
completing the indications given us earlier in the work of the in- 
timate relation between virtue and the State, that it closes with a 


1 Following Plato (Rep. 433 C) Plato how much a defective State 
and Xenophon {Cyrop. 1. 6. 22). could do to corrupt philosophy. 
* We learn from the Republic of 
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chapter (c. 10), which, though it points to the State as the most 
effective agency in the production of virtue, seems half to hint that 
its place may to a certain extent be filled by heads of families 
trained in legislative science. We are conscious, as has been ob- 
served elsewhere, of some change of tone, when we pass to the 
commencement of the Politics. We there learn that man is by 
nature a part of a Whole; he is a part of the State, born to rule 
and be ruled with a view to the highest and most complete life. 
The Politics asserts emphatically and in unmistakable terms the 
truth which the abstract method of the Nicomachean Ethics had 
kept somewhat in the background, though even there facts con- 
stantly force it on our notice—the truth that the life of the State is 
marked out for man by nature. Even the virtue of the wife and the 
child, we are here told, is relative to the constitution (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260 b 8sqq.); much more is this true of the virtue of the citizen. 
The citizen -varies with the constitution, but the citizen of the best 
constitution, and therefore the omovédaios, is he who is able and pur- 
posed to rule and be ruled with a view to a life in accordance with 
virtue (Pol. 3. 13. 1284a 1sq.). We might well infer that the 
life of ruling and being ruled, or in other words the political life, 
is the highest life open to man. It is not till we reach the Fourth 
Book of the Politics, that the lesson of the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is again impressed on us—the lesson that the 
supreme end of man is not work (doxodéa) but leisure («xoA7j)—not 
the political life, not even the life of the ruler in the best State, but 
rather the life of leisure and contemplation. The highest employ- 
ment of man, we are again told, is the employment of leisure ; his 
highest and most godlike moments are moments of speculation, 
not of political activity. True, the right use of leisure presupposes 
the active virtues (Pol. 4 (7). 15. 13344 16 sqq.); still the ruler 
rules for the sake of speculative virtue (co¢ia), not over her. But 
the Politics couples this doctrine with the emphatic assertion that 
man is a part of the State. Many of the virtues enumerated in the 
Nicomachean Ethics drop out of sight in the Politics, but some 
features in the character of the omovdatos acquire a fresh pro- 
minence. We see him in a ‘setting’ of institutions, as we know 
him in actual life; we see him as a member of a wéAs, and there- 
fore as one who is ‘his brother’s keeper’’, and who cares for the 
virtue of all his equals and dependents in the community to which he 
belongs. We see him in connexion with the social positions which 
he fills—a husband, a father, a master, a proprietor, a citizen, and 


1 Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq. 
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aruler. Virtue is depicted diffusive of itself and radiating its in- 
fluence through household and State. We learn to know happiness 
better, when it is embodied for us in an entire State of happy men. 

Thus the Politics completes the Nicomachean Ethics. The latter 
treatise is, in fact, presupposed by the former. It would not have 
been possible to discover the best constitution, if the nature of the 
most desirable life, or in other words of evdamovia, had not been 
ascertained previously (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 13234 14 8q.: 4 (7). 13. 
1332 a 7 sqq.). 

But then again, the last three books of the Politics teach us a 
lesson of which we have heard but little in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
If the State is at its best when it is realizing e’8apovia, Political 
Science falls short of completeness unless it can deal with cases in 
which the production of omov8aioe and evdaipoves is out of the 
question. The highest mission of Political Science is not its only 
mission; it needs to understand the deviation-forms and to know 
how to constitute them, as much as it needs to understand the best 
State. Political Science has its technical side; it is not a mere 
handmaid to Ethics. Thus if the Nicomachean Ethics sought in 
some measure to view the moral agent apart from the State, ene 
portion of the Politics studies the State apart in some degree from 
ethical aims. In Aristotle’s hands, Ethics and Politics show to this 
extent an inclination to draw away from each other. 

Not all the Politics, we see, is a strictly necessary sequel to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. When Aristotle announces his intention to 
study all constitutions—which he does as early as the close of his 
ethical treatise—he goes beyond the limits of the task which the 
interests of Moral Philosophy obliged him to undertake. He in 
effect implies that his purpose is to deal with Political Science not 
simply as a sequel to Ethics, but as a science deserving of study 
even apart from ethical considerations. Plato had studied the 
inferior constitutions in the Republic, only to show how fatal they 
are to justice and happiness; Aristotle will study them because it 
is the business of the mod:rixéds to know how to construct even these 
lower forms of the State. 

Aristotle, in fact, worked out to its results the parallel between 
moXitixn On the one hand, and yupvacrinyn and larpixn on the other, 
which he inherited from the Gorgias of Plato (464 B sqq.) and 
from Socrates. These are arts, while rodcrien is a practical science; 
yet on the whole a resemblance exists between them’, though it is 





1 Cp. Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 10 sqq.: 3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.: Eth, Nic. Io. 10. 
1180 b 7 sqq. 
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not complete, at all points’. TloAcricn, no less than dvvdpes like 
Rhetoric and Dialectic*, resembles the arts in dealing with cases 
in which an imperfect success is alone attainable as readily as with 
others ; ‘it is quite possible to treat scientifically patients who can 
never enjoy health’ (Rhet. 1. 1.. 1355b 13). Just as it is the 
business of Medicine to treat any one who may be proposed for 
treatment (rév mporeévra, Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 26%), so it is 
the business of modiri«n to study how any given constitution is to be 
brought into being, and how, having been brought into being, it is 
to be kept in being as long as possible, even if the constitution 
thus demanded at its hands falls short of that to which the circum- 
stances of the particular State enable it to attain (ujre ri évdexo- 
peny ex tdv vmapxdvrav GAdd twa avdorépay, Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 
28 sqq.). 

Thus the political branch of wodcrinn seems, as it were, to waver 
between two levels; it is, on the one hand, a practical science 
closely akin to Ethics, if indeed it does not deal with a nobler 
subject-matter ; it is, on the other, an art or productive science like 
Medicine, ready to construct on demand any constitutional form 
which may be asked of it, whatever its merits or demerits, in such 
a way as to be as durable as possible; indeed, stooping even lower 
than Medicine, for while Medicine seeks in all cases to restore 
some degree of health, Political Science is not in every case to 
require States to adopt a good constitution. 

Why, we ask, does not the Nicomachean Ethics also make it 
its business to deal with rév mporeOévra and to do as much as pos- 
sible for the virtue and happiness of the ill-circumstanced individual, 
just as the Politics does its best for the ill-circumstanced State ? * 
We do, in fact, find lower as well as higher virtues described in the 
Nicomachean Ethics—continence as well as temperance ; the lower 
kinds of friendship as well as the higher ; justice as well as equity 
and friendship; prudence as well as speculative virtue—but why 
does not the treatise go on to trace out a life for the less favourably 
constituted individual, as the Politics traces a fitting organization 
for the less favourably circumstanced State? The answer is that 


tov 5& rpémov Kat rods GAAous TExviTas 


dmayras. 


1 Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 19 sqq.: 3. 16. 


1287 a 32 sqq. 
2 Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 12 8q.: 

1355 b 10 sqq.: Top.1I.3.101b 5 sae 

Cp. Eth. Nic, I. Fi. 1FOL<a- <3, 
Kabanep kal orparnyov ayabov TH map- 
évrTt oTpatonédy xp7o0a TOAEMKWTATO, 
kal oxutorépov éx tav bo0évTeY oKv- 
Tay KdAMoTOV imébnua Tovey, TOY ad- 


* See on this subject the remarks of 
Teichmiiller, Einheit des Aristotel. 
Eudimonie, pp. 103-108, though per- 
haps there is more difference between 
the Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics in this matter than Teich- 
miiller here allows. 
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in strictness it has to do only with the virtues and the virtuous 
action which culminate in eddampovia: it seeks to draw out the con-_ 
tents of eddaporia: thus its aim is essentially ideal, and any attempt 
to do for the less well-endowed individual what the Politics does. 
for the less favoured State would have conflicted with its plan. The 
question, however, remains, why the work was constructed on this 
plan—why Aristotle’s treatment of Ethics is more ideal than his 
treatment of Politics. Perhaps the steps which Plato had already 
taken in the direction of sketching lower and more easily attainable 
forms of the State (Laws 739 E) may have suggested to Aristotle 
a broader and more practical treatment of Politics. 


But if the Politics is something more than a sequel to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, the teaching of the latter treatise seems also to be less 
adjusted to that of the former than we might have expected. We 
learn in the Politics to regard man as a part of a greater Whole, 
the State, and we expect to find this fact kept in view by Aristotle 
in his ethical treatise. Virtue, we anticipate, will be the sum of 
the qualities which tend to the maintenance and excellence of the 
Whole, and the first question discussed in the work will be the 
question what these qualities are. The course followed, however, 
is quite different. Aristotle’s ethical ideal is deduced partly from 
psychological facts, or alleged psychological facts, such as the 
natural supremacy of a certain part of the soul over other parts, 
partly from opinion, and especially opinion evidenced in action, or 
the opinion of wise and good men; in no way from the nature of 
the State or the conditions of its successful working. On the 
contrary, the State seems rather to be adjusted to the orovdaios than. 
the orovéaios to the State; we are nowhere taught by Aristotle to 
deduce the nature of virtue from the nature of the State, If this 
had been otherwise, the ethical ideal of Aristotle might have been 
somewhat different from what it is. The virtues which tend to 
make men valuable members of a Whole would probably have 
assumed a more conspicuous place in it. The highest virtue would 
have been discovered not by asking what is the virtue of the most 
divine part of the soul, but by asking what virtue tends most to the 
harmony and excellence of the State. We do, in fact, find that in 
the Politics the highest virtue, that virtue whose exercise is more 
the end of human life than the exercise of any other—speculative 
virtue—is placed in a new light, as being (together with temper- 
ance, prudence, and justice) preservative of the State in those times 
of peace and leisure which are fatal to the exclusively military 
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State (4 (7). 15. 1334 228qq.). But we hear nothing about this 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. There, on the whole, the principle 
that man is by nature a part of the State seems to find less applica- 
tion than might have been expected’. Virtue is described rather 
as the supremacy of that part of the soul which is rightfully 
supreme, than as the adaptation of the individual to the main- 
tenance of the highest type of society. Ethical Science dominates 
Political Science, not Political Science Ethical. The supreme end 
of the State is contemplative activity, precisely the activity in the 
exercise of which the individual is most independent of his fellows. 


But then again, as we have seen, Political Science claims 
freedom for itself. ‘The Politics studies the méds and the various 
modretcaa MOre independently of Ethics than we might have ex- 
pected. If Aristotle’s only object had been to complete the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics would have been a very different 
work from what it is. It would have been more ideal and less 
technical. 

We see then that the two treatises are to a certain extent cor- 
related, but that they are not perfectly adjusted to each other. 

One remark may be added. There is no sign that Aristotle 
deduced from the Politics the lesson which it would seem clearly 
to imply, as to man’s chance of attaining full virtue and happiness. 
The further we advance in the Politics, the more clearly we see 
how dependent the moral virtue of the individual is on the 
constitution—that is, on the ethical creed adopted by the State as 
a whole—and also how much the constitution depends on causes 
not altogether subject to man’s control. The result is—as the 
reader of the Politics can hardly fail to see, whether Aristotle 
himself saw it or not—that virtue can rarely be attainable in 
its purity, for only the citizen of the best constitution is am\és 
ormovéaios, and that if virtue is rarely attainable, still more must 
this be the case with happiness, for happiness presupposes not 
only pure and complete virtue, but also a certain measure of 
external and bodily goods. We hardly saw this, while we were 


2 Some virtues which are implied in 
the Politics to be essential to the suc- 
cessful working of the State appear 
to escape notice in the Nicomachean 
Ethics: e.g. that which is exercised 
in caring that others shall be virtu- 
ous (Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq.: 1.13. 
1259 b 18 sqq.)—unless indeed, as 


is probably the case, ¢pdvnos is 
the virtue whose existence is here 
implied. But then, how imperfect is 
the sketch of ppdévnois or modrTiuKh 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, if this 
important feature of its action is not 
dwelt on there. 
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absorbed in the Nicomachean Ethics with the analysis of the 
nature of happiness: it is when we turn to the question how 
happiness is produced, that we learn how little it can really be 
said to be moAvxowor, as it is said to be in Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 1099 b 
18—how little we are able without the aid of Nature and Fortune 
to bring the best State into being’, or in other words, to realize the 
indispensable condition of full virtue and happiness. The ideal 
picture of etdapovia in thé Nicomachean Ethics turns out to be 
little else than a glorious vision. We see the goal of human 
life, but the road to it seems to be well-nigh blocked. 
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On the Carthaginian Constitution. 


Tue Carthaginian State was not a declining State when Aristotle 
wrote, like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States, but was perhaps 
in its prime or approaching it. Carthage was a seaport, unlike 
Sparta and most of the Cretan cities, and a very populous seaport, for 
even in the days of its decline it is said to have had seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants*; the number of its citizens, therefore, was 
probably also very great—great enough, one would have thought, 
to remove Carthage from the category of well-governed States, if 
in these the citizen-body was never allowed to pass moderate limits 
(4 (7). 4. 1326a 27 sq.). We know not who had written on the 
Carthaginian constitution before Aristotle—he himself may have 
already sketched it in his Polities—but it evidently enjoyed a high 
reputation. Aristotle remarks that the fact of its stability, notwith- 
standing that a demos existed at Carthage, proved it to be a well- 
designed constitution, and that under it Carthage had been free 
from serious civil trouble, and also from tyrants. It is clear that 
whatever Aristotle may say as to the political weaknesses of Asiatic 


1 Cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq. 

2 See on this subject Susemihl’s 
notes (Sus.*, Notes 376-398), which 
have been of much use to me. 

* It is thus that Grote (History of 
Greece, 10. §42) interprets the words 
of Strabo, p. 833, modes pay «lyov 
Tpiaroclas év TH AcBip, dvOpwraw 8 tv 

VOL. II. 


TH wéAe pupiadas éBdouhxovra, Momm- 
sen, however, takes Strabo to refer, 
not to the inhabitants, but to the citi- 
zens of Carthage, ‘whether dwelling 
in the city or its neighbourhood, or 
resident in its subject-territory or in 
other lands’ (History of Rome, E. T. 
2. 24N.). 
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races (4 (7). 7), the Carthaginians deserve the credit, often ascribed 
too exclusively to Greece and Rome, of being among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions. 

We do not hear that, like the Lacedaemonian State, Carthage 
forbade its citizens to practise agriculture, trade, and the handi- 
crafts, but it seems to have sought to encourage a military spirit in 
them (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 12 sqq.), and though we are not told that 
anything corresponding to the Lacedaemonian and Cretan systems 
of gymnastic training existed at Carthage, we hear of the existence 
of syssitia, and these may well have been there also, no less than 
at Sparta and in Crete, designed with a view to war. 

It is, however, on the political constitution that Aristotle mainly 
dwells. His chapter on the Lacedaemonian constitution throws 
much light on the social organization of the Lacedaemonian State, 
but this cannot be said of his chapter on the Carthaginian constitu- 
tion. We learn far less from him, indeed, than we could wish 
even as to the political constitution, for he is mainly preoccupied 
with the question, how far the Carthaginian constitution fulfilled its 
aim of being an dpioroxparia, and not an oligarchy or a democracy. 
His remarks on this question throw some light on the arrange- 
ments of the constitution, but only enough to make us wish for 
more. 

He had mentioned ai the outset of the chapter that the Cartha- 
ginian constitution was similar in some respects to the Lacedaemo- 
nian, and he is thus led to enumerate, though in the briefest and 
baldest way, first those Carthaginian institutions which were similar 
(mapamAnova, 33), and next those which were analogous (dvd)oyoy, 
37), to Lacedaemonian institutions. The former epithet is applied 
to the Carthaginian syssitia and to the Council of the Hundred and 
Four, which are respectively compared with the Phiditia and the 
Ephors, while the Carthaginian kings and senate are described as 
analogous to their Lacedaemonian correlatives. The Carthaginian 
constitution, though an dporoxparia (6 (4). 7.1293 b 14 sqq.), is held 
by Aristotle to deviate from the true model of an dpioroxparia both 
in an oligarchical and in a democratic direction. It sometimes 
conceded too much to the people and sometimes too much to the 
rich. A strict dpsoroxparia would not have given as much power to 
the popular assembly as the Carthaginian constitution gave it !— 
would not have given it full power to arrive at decisions of its own 
or have allowed any one who pleased to speak against the pro- 


1 See Sus.?, Note 388, who points the people even in a democracy of the 
out how limited were the powers of more moderate type. 
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posals of the magistrates. On the other hand, poor men of high 
merit had a career open to them in the Lacedaemonian State which 
was not open to them at Carthage. Carthage, indeed, not only 
tended to exclude poor men from high office, but confined two at 
least of its highest magistracies to wealthy men, actually making 
them purchaseable. The Carthaginian practice of allowing several 
offices to be held by one man also had an oligarchical tendency, 
inasmuch as it diminished the number of office-holders. Many 
even of the wealthy would find that office came to them but rarely. 
Thus, if we can understand how the Carthage of Aristotle’s day 
could be described, not quite baselessly, as 8npoxparoupévn (7 (5). 
12. 1316 b 5), we can still better understand the language which 
Isocrates puts into the mouth of Nicocles with regard to it—ére 
8€ Kapxndovious kal Aaxedatpovious tovs dpiata tev “ENAnvey rodirevo- 
pévous otkot pev OdAcyapxoupevous, mapa b€ rdv médepov Bacievopevous 
(Nicocl. § 24). Carthage, he holds, was oligarchically ruled at 
home, but ruled by kings in the field. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
would say that the Carthaginian constitution was an aristocracy, 
though it deviated from the true standard partly in the direction of 
democracy and still more in that of oligarchy. It was an aristo- 
cracy because it did homage to virtue as well as to wealth and 
popular power (6 (4). 7. 1293b 14 sqq.), but it was so much 
mastered by a worship of wealth that Aristotle doubted whether 
it was a durable aristocracy, and would seem to have anticipated 
that it would ultimately become an oligarchy (1273 a 41 sq.). If 
it is allowable slightly to alter a phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, the 
Carthaginian aristocracy was ‘an aristocracy with oligarchical 
instincts.’ 

When we pass from the broad outline of the constitution to 
details, we find ourselves much at a loss, but it would seem that till 
the fifth century before Christ, when the Council of the Hundred 
and Four was instituted, the Kings (i.e. the Suffetes or Judges) 
and the Senate were supreme at Carthage, and that even after that 
event they probably retained to a large extent the immediate 
administration of affairs, for we are told that nothing came before 
the popular assembly except matters referred to it by them, or 
matters as to the reference of which to the popular assembly the 
kings and senate were not agreed (1273 a 6 sqq.). It would 
appear, therefore, that in practice either the kings or the senate 
could compel the reference of a question to the popular assembly. 
It does not seem that there were any determinate subjects with 
which the popular assembly had the exclusive right of dealing, and 
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no doubt the kings and the senate would commonly deal with 
administrative questions themselves. For all we hear to the con- 
trary, they may have had the right to legislate also. 

The Kings, or Suffetes, who were probably two in number, and 
who are compared by Livy to the Roman Consuls (30. 7. 5, suffetes, 
quod velut consulare imperium apud eos erat), cannot have held 
office for life, as Cicero appears to imply that they did (De Rep. 2. 
23. 42-43), for Aristotle tells us (1273 a 15 sqq.) that the members 
of the Pentarchies held office for a longer term than any other 
magistrates, and they did not hold office for life. The kingship 
was probably an annual office, but those who held it may have 
been indefinitely re-eligible. We gather from Aristotle’s language 
(1272 b 38 sqq.) that the kings were not taken, like the Lacedae- | 
monian, from a single family, and that they were elected from 
families of merit, and were men of mark themselves, though they 
needed also to be wealthy men, but we know not by whom they 
were elected; Aristotle speaks, indeed, of the kingship as a pur- 
chaseable office (cp. Plato, Rep. 544 D). Isocrates, in the passage 
of the Nicocles which has already been quoted (§ 24), appears to 
regard the kings as the generals of the State, but Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes the offices of King and General (1273 a 36 sq.). These 
_ two offices, however, may often have been combined. They are 
described by Aristotle in 1273 a 30, 36 as the greatest in the 
State, but in 1273 a 15 he refers in similar terms to ‘the Hundred.’ 
We have seen that in comparing the Carthaginian kingship with 
the Lacedaemonian he uses the epithet ‘analogous,’ not ‘similar,’ 
and it is clear that these two forms of kingship differed in many 
respects; the Carthaginian kingship was elective and purchaseable, 
was not held for life, and was not always combined with the 
Generalship. 

We learn little from Aristotle as to the Senate. We have 
already seen that it probably shared with the Kings or Suffetes the 
ordinary administration of the State, and that he speaks of it as 
‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian. It must have been a far 
more numerous body than the Lacedaemonian Senate, for the inner 
council by which it was to a large extent guided itself numbered 
thirty members (Liv. 30. 16. 3: oratores ad pacem petendam mit- 
tunt triginta seniorum principes; id erat sanctius apud illos con- 
sillum, maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum vis), and the 
Carthaginian Senators cannot, like the Lacedaemonian, have held 
office for life, at any rate in the time of Aristotle, for Aristotle im- 
plies that no magistracies at Carthage were held for life (1273a 15 
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sqq-). Valerius Maximus (Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 9. 5. 4) 
remarks on the arrogance of the Carthaginian Senate in using a 
bath of their own, distinct from that used by the plebs, and the 
contrast of Roman and Carthaginian custom in this matter is not 
without significance. See on the subject of the Carthaginian 
Senate Sus.*, Note 382. 

The Council of the Hundred and Four is described by Aristotle 
as ‘similar’ to the Lacedaemonian Ephorate. He probably means 
that its function in the State was similar, and that, like the Ephorate 
(c. 9. 1271 a 6), it exercised a control over the other magistracies, 
and especially over the kings. He mentions a body called ‘the 
Hundred’ as the greatest magistracy of the State (1273 a 14 sq.), 
and the question arises whether he means by ‘the Hundred’ the 
Hundred and Four. It is not absolutely certa.n that he uoes, for 
the use of the word alpotyra (1272 b 36) in reference to the 
election of the Hundred and Four might be taken to suggest (if 
we supply of Kapyndémo, as in 1273 a 29) that they were elected 
by the citizens generally, whereas we are told that the Hundred 
were elected by certain Boards of Five called Pentarchies; it 
is also true that, if we identify the Hundred with the Hundred 
and Four, we shall have to suppose that the Pentarchies, which 
Aristotle criticises as defectively constituted (1273 a 13 sqq.), 
nevertheless elected the Hundred and Four well and fairly, 
for Aristotle says that the Hundred and Four were chosen 
on grounds of merit (1272 b 36). Still it is difficult to believe 
that a Council answering, as the Hundred and Four did, to the 
Lacedaemonian Ephorate, which, as Susemihl points out (Note 
379), is itself called 4 peyiorn dpxn in 2. 9. 1270 b 18 sq., can have 
been second to any other magistracy at Carthage; it seems, there- 
fore, on the whole, likely that it is to be identified with the 
Hundred, 9 peyiorn dpxn. If, however, we identify the Hundred 
and the Hundred and Four, the resemblance which Aristotle traces 
between the Hundred and Four and the Ephorate cannot have 
extended to the mode in which the members of these two magis- 
tracies were appointed, for the Ephors were not elected by Pen- 
tarchies. Nor can the Hundred and Four have resembled the 
Ephorate in being recruited from the people and in forming 
a bulwark of popular power, for it was a principle at Carthage 
to prefer rich men to poor men in elections to office. Aristotle 
himself implies that the Hundred and Four were far superior to 
the Ephors in character, position, and capacity (1272 b 35 sq.). 
The resemblance between the two magistracies must probably have 
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lain, as has been said, in similarity of function. The Hundred 
and Four, like the Ephors, seem to have controlled the Kings 
and the Generals, and perhaps also the Senate. 

This great council has commonly been identified with the magis- 
tracy, the original creation of which in the fifth century before 
Christ is thus described by Justin (19. 2. 5—6)—dein, cum familia 
tanta imperatorum (the descendants of Mago) gravis liberae civitati 
esset Omniaque ipsi agerent simul et iudicarent, centum ex numero 
senatorum iudices deliguntur, qui reversis a bello ducibus rationem 
rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogi- 
tarent, ut domi iudicia legesque respicerent. Aristotle says nothing 
about the Hundred and Four being senators, and Justin speaks of 
the ‘centum iudices’ as reviewing the conduct of the generals 
after their return from the field, not as controlling the kings and 
senate, but they may have added to their functions as time went 
on, and we have already seen that the kings were often the generals 
of the State. It is a further question whether Livy alludes to the 
Hundred and Four, or even to the ‘centum iudices’ of Justin, in 
the well-known passage (33. 46) in which he depicts the ‘impotens 
regnum’ of the ‘ordo iudicum’ at Carthage in the time of Hanni- 
bal. ‘Iudicum ordo Carthagine ea tempestate dominabatur, eo 
maxime quod idem perpetui iudices erant. Res fama vitaque 
omnium in illorum potestate erat. Qui unum eius ordinis offen- 
disset, omnes adversos habebat, nec accusator apud infensos iudices 
deerat.’ The term ‘ordo iudicum’ would seem to be a wider one 
than ‘centum iudices,’ and may perhaps include the whole ‘ order’ 
of judges at Carthage, not merely a single court, however import- 
ant. And then again, if ‘the property, the good fame, and the life 
of every one lay in the power’ of the ‘centum iudices,’ their juris- 
diction must have at this time extended far beyond its original 
limits, for their functions were confined at the outset, as we have 
seen, to the control of the Generals.’ The ‘ordo iudicum’ of Livy, 
again, is recruited by the accession to it of quaestors, and probably 
other magistrates, at the expiration of their term of office (Liv. 33. 
46. 4); we hear nothing of this in relation to the Hundred and 
Four, or indeed the ‘centum iudices.’ And if Livy means by 
saying ‘idem perpetui iudices erant,’ that the members of the ‘ ordo 
iudicum’ held office for life, this certainly was not true of the 
Hundred and Four in Aristotle’s time. It is evident, indeed, from 
the expression ‘ea tempestate,’ that Livy is describing a state of 
things which had not always existed. He is speaking of a time 
a century and a quarter after that of Aristotle, 
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We have seen that Isocrates puts in the mouth of Nicocles an 
interesting remark on the dual character of the Lacedaemonian 
and Carthaginian constitutions. They were, he says, oligarchies 
at home and kingships in the field. It was probably with a view 
to diminish this duality and to bring the Kingship and the General- 
ship under the control of the oligarchy, that the Council of the 
Hundred and Four was instituted. The Lacedaemonian Ephorate 
was intended to serve a similar purpose, but a democratic character 
was skilfully imparted to it which was wanting in the Hundred and 
Four, and the services of the Lacedaemonian demos were thus 
enlisted in the task of checking and controlling the Kings. 

In the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, and indeed in 
the earlier constitutions of Greece generally (7 (5). 5. 13054 15 
sqq-: 7 (5). 10. 1310b 21 sqq.), not a few great magistracies 
found a place. This is true of the Carthaginian constitution also, 
though the great magistracies tenable for life, which form so con- 
spicuous a feature of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, 
‘seem to have been wanting in it. The democratic spirit (8 (6). 2 
1317 b 24 sqq.), though stronger ‘at Carthage than in the Lace- 
daemonian and Cretan States, had not yet begun in Aristotle’s day 
to abolish or cripple the great magistracies. When in the fifth 
century before Christ the House of Mago had threatened to become 
too powerful for the safety of the State (Mommsen, History of 
Rome, E. T. 2. 16), its ascendency was checked by the creation of 
a new great magistracy, not by the abolition of the Kingship and 
Generalship, the offices through which it asserted its influence, or 
by the aggrandisement of the popular assembly. The Carthaginian 
constitution, after this great change had been made in it, came to 
belong to the class of constitutions in which the magistracies are 
ranged, as it were, in two tiers, one or more magistracies being 
charged with the control of the rest. At Carthage this controlling 
authority was lodged with the Hundred and Four, just as in the 
Lacedaemonian State it was lodged with the Ephors, in early 
Athens with the Council of the Areopagus, and in the State 
described in Plato’s Laws with the Nomophylakes, the priests of 
Apollo, and the Nocturnal Council. 

In reading Aristotle’s remarks on the Carthaginian constitution, 
we must not forget that he criticises it from a point of view from 
which it was probably seldom regarded by its framers, Their 
desire was for a constitution which, while it favoured the acqui- 
sition and preservation of empire by the State, would also guard 
its liberties—a constitution under which the virtues and the ascend- 
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ency of great leaders like those of the House of Mago might be 
made as useful to the community and as little perilous to it as 
possible; Aristotle, on the other hand, is mainly interested in the 
inquiry, how far does the Carthaginian constitution give supremacy 
to virtue and place power in the hands of virtuous men? 
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Tue following are the variations of MS. Phillipps 891 (z) from 
the text of the first two books of the Vetus Versio of the Politics 
printed by Susemihl in his edition of 1872. Some unimportant 
variations of spelling are omitted. 


BOOK I. 


Sus. p. 1. 2. om. e/ pr. z; it is added in the darker ink used in 
the marginal glosses: 4. om. guzdem (with abgnt): 6.0m. é pr. z 
(it is added in darker ink): 8. om. e before regale. 2. 2. om. 
puta (with a): 3. patremfamiliae] patrem familias: yconomum| 
yconomicum : 5.aut] ef (with almostall MSS.). 8. 4. hiis] Azs, and so 
mostly: 5. itaque] w/zgue (with a): combinari] comdznare: 9. quod 
quidem] guzcguid: 11. haec]| hoc (with amt). 4. 2. servum pr. Z 
altered to servus in lighter ink: 4. om. paupere (with a): om. ufzque : 
om. optime: 6. femina] the first two letters are over an erasure: 
8. om. ¢psorum. 5. 1. domum] dominum: praeeminenter | prae- 
eminentem: 2. om. que: 4. karondas: omosiphios: 5. epymencdes : 
otres: omokapnos: 7. ef is added before vzcznia. 6; 3: om: 2 
before primum: 3. viciniae] véczne pr. z: 5. dispersim: 6. om. hit: 
10. consequens] g7s. 7. 4.0m. ef before fines: 8. guz is added 
after fortunam (quia in a) and followed by a¢ in place of aut; gut’ 
is expunged and a/ corrected in a different ink from that of the 
MS. 8. 4. ef is added after homo (as in a). 9. I. OM: eff; 2. 
hominibus after proprium est (as in a): 5.0m. na/ura: g. autem] 
enim: definita] dzffinifa, and so elsewhere. _10. 1. es¢ is added 
after manzfestum (as in a): 4. persesufficientiam] suffictentiam: 
6. the first half of communitatem is over an erasure and in darker 
ink: 10. nascttur autem homo habens arma: 12. ad is added after 
venerea et. 11. 1. dik’: 2. dik’: 9. servis pr. 2?: om. ef before 
maritus: 11. om. sunt: 12. lehuofactiva. 12. 3.,0m. Azs autem 
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pr. z, but the words are added above the line (with a caret) in an 
ink very similar to that of the MS.: 5. “rimatistica: despota| despotia: 
7. uf is added before ufique: 9. despotica is expunged by dots 
placed beneath (the ink of these dots is perhaps different from that 
of the MS.): politia] politica. 13. 4. manifestum quod is added 
after es/: 5. om. est. 14. 1. om. guidem: proratius (with a): 7. 
subinducere: 9. cilartzarent: architetoribus. 15. 1. igilur is 
added after guzdem: 4.0m. aulem after adhuc: differt] differunt: 6. 
om. hanc (so agn): 8. aufem after possessa (so abt): quae] guod: 
g. om. guidem. 16. 4. autem is added after zs/e in pr. z, but 
expunged in a different ink from that of the MS.: es¢ after homo 
(so a): 6. natura after /alrs (with a): 8. post after constderandum : 
om. haec. 17. 2. adiscere: 4. seggregala: 5. om. ef after mulfae: 
10. om. sive after commune: 13. armonie. 18. 5. in corruptis] 
incorrupltis: om. ef after guod (soa Alb.): 8.0m. uéique: g. dicimus | 
diximus (with acm Alb.): 12. au/em written twice (the second 
autem expunged, but in a darker ink than that of the MS.). 19. 
3. aequo] guo pr. z, but ¢ is added above the line (with a caret) in 
the ink of the MS.: aut e] au/, but this word is written over an 
erasure and in darker ink than that of the MS.: 9. om. omnibus: 


12. est after opus (with a). 20. 7. corpori] corporibus: om. @ 
before domesticis: g. quae liberorum et servorum] guae servorum et 
quae liberorum: 1.0m. éf (with a). 21. 1. fuerint| sn/ (with a): 


5. facile is in the margin, but in the same hand and ink as the MS.: 
7. quod] the original reading in z was not guod, but something 
different (probably gus’), which has been altered into guod in darker 
ink: 11. superafa pr. z, altered into superati’ by erasure. 22. 1. 
rhetora scribunt] recforict scribunt pr. z, but these words have been 
expunged by dots placed beneath them, and rhe/ora scribit has been 
written in the margin in a different ink: 4. ¢//o pr. z, altered into 
alio ina different ink: sapientum] sapzentium : 6. ef is added before 
violentiam: 8. violentia] violentiam (with aoy): 9g. denivolentia: 10. 
sepositis] positis. 28. 1. estis added: 5.0m. aliguis: 8. equidem] 
et quidem: g. hos] hoc: 10. necesse enim esse aliquos dicere] 
necesse enim est dicere aliquos esse. 24. 2. om. ef: autem] quidem: 
3. om. e/: Eleloga| eg/oga (elegia in the margin in darker ink) : om. 
enim: 4. progenetricibus| the four or five letters which precede 
-bus are over an erasure: addicere] addere: 6. om. ef before nobiles 
(with a): ignobiles] znnodiles : 9. quidem after hoc(witha). 265. 1. 
om. na/ura (with pr. a): 2.0m. guod (with a): 4. nata] nah’: princt- 
patu after the second principari (so a): 7. veluti] velut. 26. 3. 
hic quidem] Aaec quidem: hic autem] haec aulem: 9. quidem qui| 
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guidam (with a): Stracusts: 11. plus] plura. 27. 3. OM. omnes: 
4. quae est] guae ef: 6. magnum after habens (with a): 7. haec] hoc. 
28. 3. om. uwéigue: 8. e¢ is added before ex (as in a): 10. om. 
quidem: 12. utrum autem] w/rum autem enim, but enim is expunged 
by dots placed beneath it (by whom, is uncertain) and uérum autem 
(except the first «) is written over an erasure in darker ink than that 
of the MS. 29. 3. multae] mu/fa pr. z; s is added above the 
line in a different ink: 4. agricultiva] agriculfura (with at): 5. 
universaliter] wéz/c/er: 7. om. ef before animalium (with a): 9. enim] 
et enim (so a): quidem] guwod: 10. gue is added in a different ink 
above uw/ro: 11. esse is added after guzdem. 30. 8. necessarium 
after fuerzt (with abt): 9. m of vzventem is over an erasure. _ 81. 
1. fot before, not after, /ere: 2. quicunque] guaecungue: sponte 
natam | sponfaneam (with a): 3. per commutationem] ferconfationem 
pr. z?, but the word has been touched up with darker ink and 
made hardly legible, so that it is not easy to say what the original 
reading was (2. commutationem is written above in similar ink to 
the MS.): 7. semul after furativam: 10. videtur after natura (with 
a): 11. perfectionem] ferfectam: 13. coe of coepariunt is over an 


erasure (as in a). 32. 1. om. w/zque (with a): om. szb7 wpsz: 3. 
generatis] gents: om. zm se mpsis: 7.0m. czb7: 8. ipsis] eis: 10. 
ipsa after omnia. 33. 2. om. é/: 3. possesstvae after naluram 


(with a): 4. quorum] guarum: 5. communione (with bc): 6. 
videntur | wn2versaliter was first written, then expunged, and vzdentur 
added in the margin probably by the writer of the MS. 34. I. 
om. pontlur after virzs pr. z (it is added above in darker ink): 2. 
organum | organorum: nullius] ulus: 7. vocare] vocar?: om. guam : 
8. derminus after esse (with at Alb.): 12. fi/ after magzs (with a): 13. 
autem] enzm. 35. 2.0m. rez: 6. factum after est (with a): 10. 
qua] guare. 36. 1. est after opus (with a): 9. nulla] w/a: 11. 
magis is joined to the preceding sentence in z, and not to peregrino. 
37.1. enim after facile : 6. pondere et magnitudine (so a): 7. absolvant: 
g. species after pecuniativae. 38. 2. rursum deliramentum esse 
after vedefur (so a): 4. om. nullo dignum: 6. sit is added after 
tnconveniens (as ina): perz/: 7.0m. propier (with pr.a): 8.0m. facts: 
g. alferum after aliquid (as in a): 11. full stop after yconomica, the 
next word Campsorza beginning with a capital letter: 12. per] propéer. 
39. 3. in infinitum] z#finiforum: 5. -um of tl/um is over an erasure: 
om. 7 before zmfinttum (with acm Alb.): 10. necessarium] 
necessariarum : 11. Video] vide’ (= videmus), but the e is followed 
by an erasure, and I do not feel absolutely certain that the symbol 
for -mus is in the ink of the MS.; still it resembles other symbols 
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in the MS. of the same import: 13. variat] var‘a/ur. 40. 1. 
ulerque, 1 think, pr. z, but it has been altered into u/rigue in ink 
somewhat darker than that of the MS.: after est is added geca, but 
this is expunged by dots placed beneath: ¢/ is added after usus: 
8. ef is added before zpszus: 9. quoniam] guza: om. ef (with a): 
10. in possessione] zmpossibile: ef is added before omnis: 12. om. 
non. 41. 1. factivam] fachva (with b c): om. sz pr. z (it is 
added in a darker ink): possint] possun¢ (with a c m Alb.): 2. 
hoe is added before acguirere (as in a): 6. om. hoc. 42. 4. 
naturam | na/ura (with c Alb.) : 6. yconomo] so pr. z, but zc is in- 
serted (with a caret) before the final o in the ink of the MS.: 7. 
autem | e/iam: 10. om. auf pr. z (with a); it is added in a lighter 
ink. 48. 1. subservientis] uf servientis: 3. exhibere] exzbere: 
omni] omnium (with a and pr. b): 9. om. est: hadentur, but the 
e is over an erasure and in darker ink: obolostatica] 0d olostatica : 
10. sit] fi/: 11. om. usura ; 7. usura, however, is written above the 
line in darker ink. 44. 1. se ipsum | se ‘fsam: 2. parta] partu: 
fiunt is added after zpsa, but expunged by dots placed beneath, 
apparently in the same ink as the MS.: 3. om. maxime: 12. 
qualibus] guzbus: 14. nudae] the second and third letters are over 
an erasure and are touched with darker ink. 45. 1. convenit| 
otin' (contingit?): 2. igttur pecuntativae is added in the margin in 
the same handwriting and ink as the MS.: 4. macleria pr. z: 
Sortigia: 7. mistarnia] ministrativa: 12. terra] alfera: 14. ex terra 
before species : unoquoque | unaquaque. 46.1. horum] Aarum: 
5: banausthe: 7. after minimum is written reoperatur but expunged 
by dots placed beneath, and regu:rt/ur is written above in the same 
hand and apparently the same ink: 8. Karitide Paris: Limnio: 
13. Om. é7/. 47. 2. contingit] contig?t: 3. ipsi] tpsts: 5. olivarum 
oNer ubertatem: 6. hieme] yeme: 7. kio: pro before omnibus modico 
(with a): 8. adiciente] addiciente. 48. 1. Zales: after quidem h 
crossed through: 2. fectsse before os/ensionem (so a): 4. pracparare 
is added in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. in substi- 
tution for a word which is expunged by dots placed beneath it: 6. 
venalium| venalem: 10. assumpsit pr. z, altered in the ink of the 
MS. to supersumpstt: Dionistus: 11. absportare] asporfare: 12. 
Siracusis. 49. 3. im is added before domibus: 6. yconomicae] 
yconomie: 11. nalura after femella. 50. 2. ex aequali enim vult esse] 
exaequart enim vull: 3. at tamen] aslamen: 4. quaerit] guaerunt: 
11. horum after omnium: 12. regem quidem differre] gurdem differre 
regem. 51. 1. iuvenem] zuvenius: 5. horum] corum: 6. om. 
quidem: 7. om, ulique: 8. altts is added before Arts: 9. om. ef 
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before fortitudo: 11. different] differunt. 52. 1. wxore is written 
above muliere and filo above puero in the hand and ink of 
the MS.: sunt] sczf: 2. esse before sempera‘am (with a): intem- 
peratus| 2 is added above /emperatus (with a caret) in the hand 
and ink of the MS.: 4. ef is crossed through before na/ura: 6. 
kalokatia: 14. est is added after mecesse. SS. (1...0m.- esse! 
differentiae is Over an erasure: 2. exemplificatur] exemplificabitur 
(with a): 6. et in aliis. quare natura quae plura principantia et 
subiecta] ef iz alits quae natura sunt, puta principantia et subiecta, 
but the words guae natura sunt puta are written in the hand and 
ink of the MS. over an erasure: 9. guidem after servus runs into 
the margin: 11. the first hadet is added above the line with a caret, 
but in the hand and ink of the MS. 54. 4. immittit] 2mmetttur : 
5. et] est: g. hoc is over an erasure: 11. aut] es/, but over an 
erasure: 12. dicunt is added above the line (with a caret) in the 
hand and ink of the MS, 55. 1. dixit] déce# (with a): 11. aut differt] 
differt aulem: 12. hic] hoc (so a). 56. 4. esse after oportet: 9. 
isto| hoc (so Alb.): 10. auéem om. pr. z, but it is added above the 
line with a caret, I think in the hand and ink of the MS.: 11. 
homilia] omelza: quod] guzdem: 12. quod quidem bene] dene 
quidem. 57. 6. esse is added before studiosas (as in am Alb.): 
7. politiae] policzae: 8. de hiis quidem] gucdem de his: 9. om. 
dicendum: om. finem: 11. politia] polrcza. 


BOOK. If. 


58. 2. qui] guae: 4. legibus after dicuntur (so a): 7. sophyzare: 
8. propter after non: has] eas (with a): 10. om. es¢ (with am), 
59. 1. civitas] cevli/as: 3. om. gucdem pr. z (it is added in lighter 
ink, but in the hand of the MS.): 4. so#z: 10. sic] se#: 12. caus- 
sam | caussa. 60. 5. omnem| omnium (with a): 11. essef before 
guis (with Alb.): opferard before hoc (with a): 13. 0m. ef (with a m). 
6l. 4. differet] differret: 6. Archades: et is added before ex: 8. 
om. é/ pr. z (it is added with a caret in lighter ink but in the hand 
of the MS.): 11. adéum before aliquem. 62. 1. eidem] zdem 
hitdem: 3. semper after 4. principart (soa): 7. in parte] zmperate. 
63. 6. om. guzdem: 10.0m. magis: 11. est before opfimum (with a): 
scilicet] sed. 64. 4. dicet] décz#: 7. om. u/ pr. z, but something 
which may possibly stand for it is added above the line (with 
a caret) in a similar ink to that of the MS.: 8. om. au/em: g. om. 
ut. 65. 2.omnes] omnzs: 4.ad haec] adhuc: 7. quam quantum] 
quamquam lamen: 8. neglegunt] negliguntur (with abt Alb.): 11. 
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est before stmiliter: 12. autem is added after adhuc, but struck out. 
66. 1. quotuscunque contingit] ¢/ guofcunque contingal: 3. aut] 
autem: quorumcunque | guofcungue: 6. sic] so pr. z, but it has been 
altered into s#/ in a different ink: 7. om. mzl/ium after decem: 11. 
aut] aufem: ad haec] adhuc: contribulem] confribuelem with a dot 
under the first ¢. 67. 1. proprium after nepolem (with a): 3. 
secundum] sed: 5. guidam before accidere: 7. bia: 8. sunt autem 
quaedam etiam femellae etiam] sun/ etiam quaedam et femellae: 
11. Farsalo. 68. 4. ef is added before ad. 69. 8. ordinare] 
ordinart (with a): 10. 7m is added before civitatibus. 70:4. 
unum fiert ambos (with a): 5. om. guzdem: 8.0m. modicum: 11. 
fili] fiz’: 12. om. us. ‘71.1. dilligere: dillectum: 3. transferre] 
transferrt: 7.0m. in (so a). 72. 3. om. modo: 6. quis] aliquis 
(with a): 8. om. omnes. 78. 1. communes] omnes: 3. sibi] sic: 
5. in opertbus et in fruttionibus is altered in the margin by the 
writer of the MS. to 2” fruttionibus et opertbus: 13. ad ministra- 
tiones] administrationes. 74. 1. ancilares: 3. superornatum | 
semper ornalum: 4. differret altered into differet. 75. 3. velut] 
velud: 4. qui] guidem: est is added before dicere (as in at Alb.): 
11. es/ after hoc (as ina Alb.): 12. esse autem phylauton. 76. 
1. amare oportet (omitting se zpsum with a): 5. om. 7m (with a): 
haec itaque accidunt] hoc utigue accusat (not, I think, accrda/): 
6. ad haec] adhuc: 4. manifeste] maxime vel manifeste: 12. 
philantropos. 77. 1. ef is added before cum: 4. testimoniorum] 
testium (with a): 5. adulationes] allocutiones vel adulationes: 
6. possidentes] poss? pr. z at the end of a line (és is added 
above the line in darker ink): 11. communicantes] zucommuni- 
cantes: 12. esse after omnino (with bcm). 78. 4. prope] 
proprie (with a): 5. simphoniam: 6.rithmon: 8. futurum] /ufuram: 
12. in| ef. 79. 5. ulique after fief (witha bmt Alb.): 7. civita- 
tem] civilitatem: 8. tribum pr.z?, altered into ¢ribudus in darker 
ink: 10. facere before Lacedaemonit (with a). 80. 2. no stop 
after es/, a full stop after prius: 3. oportet after possesstones (with a): 
unumquemque] unumgquodque: 5. communia after omnia (with a): 
different] possibly diferunt, but a worm-hole in the parchment 
makes the reading uncertain: 6. illis] a/:7s (with Alb.): 7. nisi] si 
nthil (with a): 8. om. fale: 10.0m. ef. = 81. 4. om. ef discepla- 
tiones: 5. existent] exisfunt (with a): hiis] 47: 6. legalibus] /egrbus 


(with ac): 7. municipia] municiprum: 10. om. esse. | 82. 2. om. 
aulem: 3. municipum] municipium: 5. communes possessiones] 
omnes: 8. eadem] eodem. 83. 3. semper] super: 4. miscere] 


miscert: 6. auferens] aufferens: om. felicem: 7. felicitare| felictta- 
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/em was first written; it is changed into fe/cc/are in the hand and 
ink of the MS. 84. 5. politia] polzthia. 85. 7. om. oportere 
(with a): 9. om. de. 86. 3. communiorem facere] /acere com- 
munionem (with a): czrcumductt after zferum: 4. alteram] aliam 
(with a): mulierum] the original reading is uncertain, but, what- 
ever it was, it has been made into mulzerum in darker ink: 9g. 
quinque] guzmgue pr. 2? 87. 2. alta before aligua (with a), 
88. 3. acceptat] acepfat: 5. om. e¢ before multitudinem (with t 
Alb.): 9. universale] naturale: 11. utrumque] uérum. 89. 5. 
sinere] s¢ vere: puerorum after procreationem (with a): 10. quidem] 
equidem: sunt] sént (with acm): 12. iugarios] so z, but in the 
margin alter detecios. 90. 3. plures numero quidam: 6. sinere | 
st vere: 8. Kudon altered into /ydon in darker ink: om. guidem. 
91. 3. omnem|] omnzum: sinit] sccvit: 10. politiam] polztyam: ex 
utentibus] exzs/entebus. 92. 1. igitur] ezzm: constituit] const 
tuertt: 3. politiam| polzteyam: 6. politiam]| po/z/ecam, and so mostly : 
7. aunt is added after enzm, but is expunged by dots placed beneath 
in the ink of the MS.: 9. regnum] regum: 10. plebevorum after 
princtpatum (with a): 11. ephoros] efernos. 93. 2. dictum est 
after Av’s: 3. aut] haud pr. z, changed into auf apparently in the 
same ink as the MS.: 7. oligarchiam] oljgarkzca: 9. electis | ed/ectos, 
but ed/ects may have been first written: 12. tentare] sempéare. 
94. 2. consili] conczz? pr. z, but s is added above the line (with a 
caret) before ¢ in the darker ink used for some of the glosses. 95. 
3. honorabilitatibus| honorad:libus (with a): 7. politia] policca: 9g. 


institui] zsfefutz: 10. mediocres| medzocris. 96. 2. habent] 
habet: 3. omnes] summzs: 7. incohant]| zxchoant: 8. quod] quidem: 
g. aiunt] autem: 10. felleas, and so elsewhere. 97. 1. celerime: 


3. an erasure between /eges and scrzbens: 5. minimae]| minduem (with 
a cross in faint ink above it): 6. om. ef (with am): 9. magnitu- 
dinem] multitudinem: 12. om. guidem (with a). 98. 4. deges after 
prohibent: g. autem vel] aut: 10. vivat] vivatur: 11. vivat] v¢vatur: 
est is expunged after non. 99. 2. eruditis] erudit’: 3. haec] 
hoc?: 4.0m. existere (with a). 100. 2. putat] pu/an/ (with a): 
3. esurire] exurzre (with a): 4. habeant] Aadent (with b): 6. sine] 
sive: gy. possint] possunt (with bct Alb.): usqgue before non: 11. 
maxima] maxzme. 101. 1. magni] magzs: 8. sufficientem]| suffi- 
cienter. 102. 3. prolem|] pro evi’: bellum inferre before propter 
habundanciam (with a): 4.0m. uf: 5.eubotlus: autofradati: artaneam: 
8. atraneam: 12. ulique after gratiost. 108. 1. existentes| exzs- 
fente pr. z (with pr. a), s being added above the line in a different 
ink: 6. replectionem or repletiionem. 104. 6. dndfantus: 9. dixit] 
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dixerit (with a): om. dene after non (with a): the first letter of 
Ipodamus is not filled in: 10. eurtfontis milistos: 13. curtosus (with 
ab). 105. 1. et] effam (with c): 3. aliquid after de policia: 
9. deputata facient] repulafa factant: 10. vivent] vivant: 12. dis- 
ceptationes] disceplatt omnes ?: 13. iniuriam] inzurzarum altered in 
the ink of the MS. to mnzuriam. 106. 3. constituit] cons/ruxit: 
4.non per sententiae collationem] non propler senum collationem: 
6..condemnetur | condempnel: g. haec vel haec] hoc vel hoc? 107. 
5. om. igifur: 6. Ipodami: ordinationis] oportet dignationis: haec] 
hee (with bc): 10, servi] secundum. 108. 5. oportet| oportedit : 
7. quid] guzdem (with c): 9. om. i: 12. om. propriam before 
colent. 109. 4. propria] propriam: 8. non] nunc: 9g. sument] 
summent: 11. 0m. lex. 110. 3. collocuntur] col/oguentur: 4. ul 
is added in the margin at the end of the line in a lighter ink, but 
apparently in the same hand as the MS.: 8. mnas] mznas, and so 
elsewhere: 10. partientur] pasentur (with b): 11. condempnabunt, 
as elsewhere: erst before modus: 12. sententiarum] summarum : 
om. nullus (with pr. a ). lll. 1. abiudicans] adiudicans: 3. 
aliquod] aliquid: 5. aspectus: calumpnias: 7. om. ef: 11. politiae] 
pollitice: 12. autem is added after memoriam. 112. 2. videbitur] 
videlur (with a): 3. medicinalz, but the stroke above the final 7 
may have been added at a later time or by a later hand: 5. etiam] 
ef: 8. darbaticas: g. ab invicem] adinvicem (with a Alb.): 11. kom? 
(with a): si multitudo] szmz/e/udo (with pr. ab): 12. homicidium ] 
homicidam. 113. 1. homicidit: 4. e¢ after dictfur (with a): 6. ad 
haec| adhuc: 7. diligenter] diligentius (with a): 13. facile is added 
in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. 114. 1. enim] 
ertt pr. z, but it is expunged and enzm substituted in perhaps a 
slightly different ink: mutaverit] mudcfaverit: 2. asuescens: 3. simile 
after movere: 4. haec] hoc?: 6. om. ex: om. /eges: 11. temporum] 


ipsorum. 115. 1. guidem is added (with a caret) above the line 
in the hand and ink of the MS.: 5. scholam] scolam: 6. Tessal- 
lorum: 7. Tessallis: 8. perversant (with a). 116. 2. archades : 


3. om. a: ef is added before adhuc (as ina): 4. achaycts: om. ef 
before peredits: 5. operosum] operose (with a): 9. optimum] ofor- 
funum: 10. mulieres| multitudines pr. z, but this is expunged in 
darker ink, and mudieres written above, also in darker ink. Ai7. 
7. et is added before ad. 118. 2. matrem pr. z, martfem substi- 
tuted in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. autem] enzm (with bt): 
9. om. noctvae (with pr.a): haec] hoc: lakosensum: 13. lakosen- 
sibus. 119. 2. om. ¢/ before messenios: 4. om. habel: 5. om. 
aulem: conatum] cognatum pr. z, conatum written above in darker 
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ink: 6. ut] ud7: 7. peccati] peccata: 9. et] aut: 10. e/ is added above 
the line (with a caret) in the hand and ink of the MS. 120. 1. 
post ea enim] fos/ea vero (with a): 5. om. guzdem. 121. 2. dere- 
linquet | dere/enquat (with b ct Alb.): 8. sub prioribus] supertorzbus : 
ro. om. e/ before decem (with Alb.): attamen. 122. 4. enim] 
autem: eum] cum: tres after filios: 5. afruron: 6. quod] guia 
(with ac): 9. wf ef: 10. principum] praecipuum: 11. penuriam]} 
pecuniam (with pr. m and pr. a). 123. 1. autem] gudem: 3. 
aequityrannum] seguz “rannum: 4. laedatur politia] polvtera polr- 
tecam ledant: 8. evenerit] ventt. 124. 1. katkagati, but the first 
z is not in the ink of the MS.: 8. dc/a pr. z, but it is crossed 
through and dea written above in the hand and ink of the MS.: 
13. epzetkest was probably the original reading, for there is an 
erasure after the final letter of epzezkes. 125. 1. andragarchiam 
(so a): forsttam: 4. om. uf ef (with a): 5. diffidat] dscredat: 6. 
velle videri dativi et inutiliter tribuentes] vel/e viderd dativi et lucra- 
tivt tribuentes: 8. correctione| coruptione probably pr. z, altered 
into coreptione: 10. donum] domum z, donum in lighter ink in the 
margin: 11. correctiones] coruptiones pr. z, altered in darker ink 


into corepliones. 126. 1. dignificabantfur: 4. amatores] the last 
letter but one has been written over and is indistinct: 5. usus] 
usu (with pr. a): 6. om. exzsfens: 8. honoris] honorum. 127. 1. 


iudicari regum] zudcare regnum: autem] auf: 2. kaloskagathos] 
haluskatus pr. z, but ga is inserted with a caret before /and the 
last wz is altered into a, perhaps in a different ink from the MS.: 4. 
emittebant] emzfebat: 8. Creta] ca/a pr. z; cre/a is written above 
in the hand and ink of the marginal glosses: 11. voluntatis| vo/un- 
fati: om. guidem. 128. 3. ista] z/a (with a): 5. eam] eum 
altered into eam: navigit: quidam] guzdem: 8. om. constituil: 10. 
increpuit] zcrepavit (with a). 129.6. communes] omnes: 7. coac- 
tis] coacti: 8. que] guae: 10. fecit] the second letter has been 
written over, and what it originally was is uncertain; ¢ is written 
above it, apparently in the ink of the MS.: 12. in tantum] z/erum. 
130. 3. modica] modicam: 6. iunioribus] 2 moribus: lkurgum 
(with a): 7. karud? (with a): 8. om. es/: 13. minus (mi pr. a): ef 
is added before zzsuda. 131. 3. om. guzdem: 4. ¢triopisct: 5. 
quidem before has: 6. sctctlie: g. servi] servis: 11. filicta. 1382. 
2. eandem after habent (with t): 3. om. guédem: 5. boulin: autem] 
quidem: om. guidem: 6. kosmoi] kosmozs: 8. consententiandi| con- 
senciend!: 10. in Lacedaemonia] J//acedemonia: 12. lex] hoc or 
haec: om. ef: 13. in Creta] Zncata with a dot under the first a to 
expunge it and what is probably an e written above. 183. 1. ef 
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is added before ex (as ina): ferunt] /werunt: 3. haec] Autus: ef is 
added after uf (asin abct Alb.): 4. omnes] homines: ef is added 
before ad: 5. disiugationem] distungationem (with a Alb.): 9. sunt] 
sint: in is added after guam: manifestum] znfra: kosmos] komos : 
11. ephororum] fororum: ephororum| ¢fororum. 184. 2. enim] 
est: 3. Matus is added after omnibus, and esse participans populus 
maximi princtpatus vult omitted: 4. hic] Ait: 5. e] ex: 6. after 
kosmi follows de at the beginning of the next line but projecting 
into the margin, and between de and guzbus is inserted esse partict- 
pans populus maximt praesidt: 8.ipsis| /emporis: 9. autognomonas |] 
antogmonas. 186. 4. intermedie] znfermedium (with a): kosmois] 
hosmis (with a): 6. omnia is added after quam: 7. id] ad: 8. sen- 
tentias| sen/entza (with a): 10. assumentes| consumentes (with a). 
136. 1. af pr.z, altered into auf not (I think) in the ink of the MS.: 
6. ef quod pr. z, altered to ef gutdam, perhaps in the ink of the 
MS.: 12. calcedonit. 137. 3. sunt] s7zdz: 5. se is added in the 
margin in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. dici] dzc7#: 9. societa- 
tum] crvelatum: philitiois] filcios (with a): 10. ephoris] ephorus. 
138. 1. om. autem: 2. gerustam| gerusia (with a): 3. autem] esse: 
4. quid] guod: differens] differrens: 6. ef is added before multum 
(as ina): 8.0m. ufgue: 10. demum|] demoticum. 139. 3. quae- 
cunque]| guodcunque : ef is added after zmfulerint: 4. audire| audite: 
solum] sols: 5. volenti| nod/ent’: 6. dominas existentes] dominans 
existens: g. gut is added after hos (as ina). 140. 1. aliis] Azs: 7. 
igitur] enim: om. aulem: 8. quidam] guidem: 13. hoc after videre. 
141. 2. aspicere: 4. regnum]| regum: 6. quodcunque autem] guz- 
cunque enim: om, esse. 142. 3. praeferret] pracfert (with a): 
legislator] legum lator: sed et: 4.0m. ulique: 5. aceplatur, and so 
elsewhere: 7. legum latorem: 8. ubi] 747 (with a): 9. participare 
principatibus] percipe princtpantibus: 11. velotius. 143. 2. ¢fu- 
giunt: inditando] 7 ditando: 3. emittentes] eminentes: 6. absces- 
serit] abscenserit: 7. est] esse. 144. 1. perseverarunt] fersevera- 
verunt: 2. singulari] s¢ngudr pr. z, corrected in a different ink: 4. 
om. fuerunt: 5. politice] politeye: quidem] enim quidem: 6. licurgus: 
9. egum latorem: 10. tnlemperalum pr. 2, altered to inlemperatam: 
12. quod quidem] guod quod, but a dot beside. the first guod is 
perhaps intended to expunge it. 145. 1. scilicet] sed: 2. om. ef: 
3- quod] gurdem: 4. fecerit] fectt: 5. tyranno] “fano: 8. pertdoes 
pr. z, but fericles ? is written in the margin in the same hand: 9. 
populi] populum. 146. 1. epicikeis] epzeckis: 4. erit] esset: 6. 
medicinis altered into medignis: 8:legum latores:-datenlus: Locris] 
loc’: 9. karondas catameus: 11. legum lationem: 12. Locrus}Jocris. 
VOL, II. Ee 
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147. 1. om. fudsse: 2. thelecam: thelece: om. et Zaleucum (with a): 
Zalenti (with abm): 4. éempor?’| temporais pr. z, but the a has been 
partly erased: Philolaus] /2/o/aus, but the /.is written in dark ink 
‘over some letter now undecipherable: 5. /7volaus : 6. Dioblet's pr. 2, 
but this is expunged by dots placed beneath; and Dvyoclis is added 
in the margin, apparently in the same hand: olzmpzasem pr. 2, 
altered into olimpiadem: 4. anchiones: abiit] ab his: 8. finiverunt] 
finierunt: 9. conspectibilia, and so elsewhere: 11. ef is added before 
Jabulantur : om. enim. 148. 4. egum lator: ipsis fuit] fit cpsis : 
5. leges| degds: 8. vindictae| z-doce? (2m doctae?, but vindictae is 
right, cp. 1320a 12): 9. legum latoribus: 10. filolia (with a): 11. 
om. ef substantiae (with a). —- 149. 1. coa is added after /ex, but is 
expunged by dots placed beneath which seem to be in the ink of 
the MS.: 2. semposiarchizare (with a): 3. hac] hanc: 4. utile pr. z?, 
for the stroke over the e, which makes it w//em, is in darker ink: 
hac autem inutile] ane autem inutilem: 5. existenti] the original 
reading, which is now undecipherable, has been altered into exzsf- 
entes: posuit] posstdere (with a): 6. om. est (with a): 7. pifachus: 
8. politiae] polithis: 9. damni] damnum: 11. conferrens. 150. 
1. reginus: calcidibus: om. gut: in Thracia] ¢wtracia: 3. dicere 
aliquis] ducere ezs (with a): 7. sint] samt. 


--_? -. - 
aad 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


a 

P. xii, line 17. An epic fragment of Rhianus (Meineke, Analecta Alex- 
andrina, p. 199: Prof. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought from the Age 
of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, Appendix C) reminds us here and there 
of Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 6 sqq., but we cannot be sure that Rhianus was 
acquainted with this passage. 

P. xxxiii, line 11, for yeyovéres read yevopevan 

P. 26, last line but one, de/e the commas 

P. 31, line 22, read rois pev 

P. 87, last line, read in 

P. 93, heading, for 15 read 7 

P. 95, heading, read 1273 b 15—1274 b 20. 

P. 120, line 1, for 3 a read 32 

P. 151, line 9, for of one read alone 

P. 169, line 4, read ddAnAovs 

P. 185, line 17, de/e bracket after 649 

P. 194, line 14, for 8. c. read c. 8. 

P. 200, end of note on «rnyara, add The shepherds of a hamlet near Elympos 
in the island of Carpathus ‘call their mules «rata or possessions . . . This 
use of the word «rjyara is, I take it, of distinctly; classical origin’ (Mr. J. T. 
Bent, Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 6, p. 241). 

P. 212, line 1, read BaciXeias 

P. 213, line 13, read [d-yaav). 

P. 221, line 29, for dpa read dpa 

P. 245, line 2, add Compare the use of Aéyw 5€ in Oecon. 1. 6. 1345 
26 sqq- 

P. 262, line 4, after olxetyv add Compare Oecon. 2. 1352b 1 sqq. 

P. 294, line 1, after labour add (cp. Oecon. 2. 1350 b 30 sqq.) 

P. 294, line 30, read tpyodaBia 

P. 309, last line but eleven, for of a not very dissimilar custom to that men- 
tioned by Aristotle read of the employment of witnesses of this kind 

P. 316, note on 1269 a 35, add Cp. also Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1198 b 14 sqq. 

P. 322, last line but six, read seoveet 

P. 323, note on mpowd inuévous, add See also Veitch, Greek Verbs Irre- 
gular and Defective, s. v. ‘Odormopéw. 

P. 334, line 25, after dpiotoxparias add and Aristot. Pol. 7 (5). 3. 13034 §. 

P. 376, line 2. Plutarch here speaks only of the Eponymous Archonship, 
but C, F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § 109), Sch6mann (Gr. Alterth. 1. 343), and 
Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 134) hold that the restriction applied to all the 
Archonships. 

P. 386, lines 24-27. I believe that this remark was suggested by a remark 
in Mr. J. Cook Wilson’s unpublished Essay for the Conington Prize, which 
I read with much interest some years ago. 
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